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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  the  present  edition  of  *'Mrs.  Markham  s  History  oi 
Germany/  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Work :  some  parts  of  it  have  been 
re-written,  and  the  whole  revised  and  corrected.  The 
accounts  of  Luther  and  the  Beformation,  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Thirty  Years*  War,  and  of  the  struggles  of  Germany 
with  the  French  Republic  and  Empire,  have  in  particular 
been  considerably  enlarged  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  abridgment  or  omission  of  several  imimportant  articles, 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  add  inconveniently  to  the  bulk 
of  the  Work.  The  narrative,  which  in  the  former  edition 
terminated  with  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1815,  has  now  been 
continued  to  the  year  1850 ;  thus  including  a  period  which, 
though  not  marked  by  events  so  extraordinary  as  those 
that  characterized  the  preceding  five-and-thirty  years,  is 
nevertheless  one  of  great  importance  as  regards  the  internal 
condition  of  Germany. 
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HISTORY  OF   GERMANY. 


The  limits  of  ancient  Germany  were  probably  not  very  different 
from  tliose  of  the  country  wiiich  still  bears  that  name.  Ou  the 
west  it  was  bounded  by  the  Rhine ;  but  a  few  tribes  had  from 
time  to  time  crossed  over  to  the  left  bank  of  tiie  river,  and 
founded  colonies,  which  at  a  very  early  period  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  Ou  the  south  the  Alps  separated  it  from  Italy, 
and  on  the  north  it  was  bounded  by  the  Baltic  and  Northen) 
Seas.     The  eastern  limits  were  less  distinctly  definei,  va-Y^w^^  i4.s 
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tlie  Germanic  tribes  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  very  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  or  were  driven  back  to  the  Vistula. 

The  Romaa  writers  who  describe  Crermany  as  it  was  two 
thousand  years  ago,  speak  with  horror  of  its  cold  and  inhospitable 
climate,  its  heatlis  and  swamps ;  and  above  all  of  a  wild  tract  of 
woodland,  called  the  Hercynian  Forest,  which  extended,  as  they 
were  told,  more  than  sixty  days*  journey  in  length,  and  nine  in 
breadth.  The  inhabitants  of  this  desolate  region  were  men  of 
gigantic  stature,  with  fair  complexions,  long  yellow  hair,  and 
large  well-opened  blue  eyes.  The  clothing  of  both  sexes  was 
simple ;  being  nothing  more  than  a  woollen  tunic  without  sleeves, 
which  covered  only  the  body,  leaving  the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs 
entirely  unprotected.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  men 
wore  skins  of  wild  beasts,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fiir 
of  the  animal's  head  formed  a  hood,  out  of  which  a  pair  of  blue 
eyes  might  be  seen  glaring  fiercely  beneath  the  grinning  tusks  of 
a  boar,  or  the  horns  of  a  wild  bull. 

The  earliest  accurate  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  Germans 
as  a  nation  begin  with  the  year  113  before  Christ  In  that  year 
there  appeared  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Italy  a  warlike 
people  named  Cimbri,  who  probably  came  from  the  countries 
which  are  now  Sleswick  and  Jutland.  They  do  not  seem  at  first 
to  have  had  any  design  on  the  capital  itself,  but  directed  their 
attacks  against  Noricum,  a  province  of  Rome.  Papirius  Carbo, 
the  consul,  having  marched  into  that  country,  addressed  an  angry 
remonstrance  to  the  invaders,  who  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  by 
declaring  (what  was  probably  the  truth)  that  until  that  moment 
they  had  never  heard  of  any  alliance  between  the  people  of 
Noricum  and  the  Romans.  As  this  explanation  was  graciously 
received,  the  Cimbri  were  astonished  at  finding  their  position 
attacked  the  next  day  by  the  whole  Roman  force:  but  they 
defended  themselves  with  their  accustomed  bravery,  and  after  an 
obstinate  engagement  cut  the  army  of  Carbo  to  pieces. 

The  Cimbri,  joined  by  the  Teutones,  instead  of  invading  Italy, 
as  was  feared,  marched  into  Helvetia,  where  their  force  was  still 
further  augmented  by  the  Ambrones,  Tigurini,  and  other  tribes. 
Their  progress  was  marked  by  a  succession  of  the  most  decisive 
victories.  In  the  year  b.c.  109,  they  defeated  the  consul  M. 
Junius  Silanus,  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  Two  years  afterwards 
they  cut  to  pieces  near  the  lake  of  Geneva  the  army  of  Marius* 
colleague,  Cassius,  who  was  himself  slain  in  the  engagement. 
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But  their  most  remarkable  victory  was  won  in  n.c.  105,  vbeu 
they  totally  destroyed  in  Gallia  Narboijensis  two  conaular  armies 
consisting  of  eighty  thouaand  men. 

The  Bomans  now  found  tliat  decisive  measuivs  were  necessary , 
and  sent  Marius  into  Gaul  with  a  numerous  army.     Thu  Cimbri 
iiad  already  marched  southwards  witli  the  intention  of  storming 
Kome,  whilst  their  allies,  the  Teutones,  remained  in  Gaul  to 
meet  Marius.     In  tiie  year  102  before  Christ  a  bloody  engage- 
ment was  fought  at  Aix  in  Provence,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
completely  victorious,  slaying,  it  is  eaid,  a  hundred  thousand  of 
their  enemies,   and  making  ninety  thousand  prisoners.      Mean- 
while the  Cimbri  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  were  preparing  to 
attack  a  Roman  position,  when  Harius  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force,  and  called  on  the  invaders  to  surrender ;  but 
the  Cirabri,  ignorant  as  yet  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
their  allies,  on  whose  co-operation  they  had  confidently  reckoned, 
not  only  tr^ted  the  summons  with  contempt,  but  demanded,  a.*! 
the  only  condition  on  which  they  would  grant  peace  to  the 
Romans,  that  lands  should  be  g^ven  to  tliemselves  and  their 
brethren  the  Teutones.     Marius  replied  that  "  with  regaid  to 
their  brethren,  they  had  already  a  jilace  whicli  they  were  not 
"ttely  soon  to  quit,"  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  Tentobach  and 
Is  fellow-captives  loaded  with  chains  in  front  of  the  Roman  line. 
f  filled  the  hearts  of  the  Cimbri,  who  attacked  Marius 
o  fiercely  tiat  the  issue  was  long  doubtful :  but  Roman  discipliiie 
t  last  prevailed,  and  the  army  of  the  barbarians,  afler  a  brave 
3  utterly  routed. 
Alter  this,  we  hear  little  of  tiie  Germans  until  the  year  55 
before  Christ,  when  Julius  Csesar,  who  had  already  been  many 
years  in  Gaul,   where   he  had  vanquished  a  renowned  German 
_  chieftain   named    Ariovistus  (a  Roman   corruption,   perhaps,  of 
a  host,  and  Fiirt^t,  a  prince),  crossed  the  Rhine,  probably 
J  Cologne,  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  continued  eighteen  days 
■  Germany,  ravaging  the  country  with  fire  and  sword :    but 
ring  recalled  to  oppose  Pompey,  his  conquests  were  Deceaearily 
mdoned,  and  the  Germans  remained  unmolested  until  the  reign 
F  Augustus,  when  their  country  was  again  invaded  by  Drusus 
1  Tiberius.     In  the  year  9  before  Christ,  Drusus,  after  a  buc- 
n  of  victories,  which  had  placed  the  greater  part  of  northern 
many  at  his  disposal,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Elbe,  when 
B  of  gigantic  stature  and  stern  aspect  audderiY  a.^'geaied. 
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ID  front  of  the  troops,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words  :  "  Thou 
insatiable  robber!  Whitlier  wouldst  thou  go?  Depart!  The  end 
of  thy  misdeeds  and  of  thy  life  is  at  hand."  Dismayed  at  this 
apparition,  Dmsus  immediately  retreated,  and  within  thirty  days 
died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  But  Germany, 
although  delivered  from  one  invader,  still  trembled  ttefore  the 
victorious  arms  of  'J'iberius ;  and  province  after  province  fell, 
until  the  Romans,  with  comparatively  little  expenditure  of  blood 
or  treasure,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe. 

The  northern  district  had  been  committed  to  the  government  of 
QuintiliusVarns,a  leader  of  considerable  reputation  and  experience, 
who  entered  Germany  with  an  immense  army,  and  proceeded  to 
treat  all  the  countries  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  as  conquered 
provinces,  making  military  roads,  repairing  the  castles  built  by 
Drusus,  and  establishing  courts,  in  which  justice  was  administered 
by  judges  brought  from  Rome.    But  a  fearful  reverse  was  at  hand. 

'rhere  happened  to  be  at  that  time  among  the  Cherusci  a 
warrior  named  Arminius,  or  Hermann,  who  had  served,  like  many 
of  his  countrymen,  in  the  armies  of  Rome,  where  he  had  acquired 
the  art  of  war,  and  learnt  to  detest  tiie  haughty  conquerors  of 
hia  native  land.  Of  noble  birth,  sagacious  beyond  the  wont  of 
his  countrymen,  and  possessing  iJiat  rude  and  fiery  eloquence 
which  most  readily  finds  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  barbarians, 
Arminius  soon  gained  unbounded  influence  over  the  youth  of 
Germany,  whom  he  assembled  at  midnight  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
their  forests,  and  caused  to  swear  by  the  gods,  with  many  strange 
and  mystic  ceremonies,  that  Ihey  would  not  rest  until  they  had 
utterly  destroyed  the  Roman  arniy  of  occupation. 

An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
9,  Varus  received  intelligence  that  some  distant  tribes  were  in 
a  state  of  revolt,  and  immediately  announced  his  intention  of 
marching  agaiiist  the  rebels  witli  three  legions.  All  the  German 
princes  promised  to  follow  him,  with  the  exception  of  a  faithful 
ally  named  Segeales,  who  warned  the  Romans  of  treachery,  and 
proposed  that  both  himself  and  Arminius  should  be  placed  under 
arrest,  until  tlie  truth  or  folsehood  of  his  intelligence  could  be 
ascertained  :  but  Varua,  perhaps  distrusting  the  good  faith  of  his 
informant,  refused  to  delay  the  niarcli  for  a  single  hour,  or  even 
to  enforce  the  watchful  discipline  usually  observed  in  tlie  Roman 
armies  during  their  progress  tiirough  a  susoected  country.     As 
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lie  advanced,  he  found  the  roads  blockaded  with  trunks  of  trees, 
whilst  javelins  were  hurled  at  him  by  invisible  enemies  from  the 
midst  of  the  thick  covert :  a  heavy  autumnal  rain  increased  hia 
ittubairassment,  the  roads  became  slippery,  and  the  soldiers,  ac- 
to  the  sunny  climate  of  Italy,  were  benumbed  with 
Bold.  To  relieve  them,  Varus  ordered  all  the  superfluous  baggage 
to  be  burnt,  and  after  three  days  of  suffering  the  army  reachwl 
open  space  in  the  Teutobutgian  forest.  Here  the  great 
■trugg-le  began.  The  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  the  entangled 
ibrest,  and  the  swampy  ground,  a]]  favoured  the  liardy  and  light- 
tmned  Gennans.  The  liomans,  it  is  true,  fought  with  their  usual 
<!Ourage,  but  they  were  soon  separated,  their  e^le  taken,  and 
infantry  as  well  as  cavalry  cut  to  pieces.  Varus,  seeing  the  day 
irretrievably  lost,  threw  himself  on  his  own  sword.  Of  the  few 
prisoners,  some  were  offered  up  as  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of 
Germany,  and  the  others  sold  into  slavery.  The  spot  on  which 
igagement  look  place  is  not  precisely  known  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  very  fcr  distant  from  Detmold  on  the  Lippe, 

The  panic,  which  (he  intelligence  of  this  disaster  occasioned  at 
Some,  extended  to  all  ranks.  Augustus,  now  an  aged  man, 
Wandered  for  many  days  through  the  apartments  of  his  palace, 
dashing  his  head  against  the  walls,  and  calling  wildly  on  Varus 
to  give  him  back  his  legions  ;  whilst  the  people,  thoroughly  dia- 
heartened,  refused  to  serve  any  more  against  those  terrible  bar- 
barians r  nor  was  it  until  many  of  them  were  punished  with  death 
for  their  disobedience  that  another  army  was  raised,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Tiberius,  the  Emperor's  step-son.  About 
the  same  time  (a.d.  14)  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus,  crossed 
the  Rhine  with  a  Roman  army,  and  marched  at  once  to  the  spot 
where  the  unfortunate  Varus  had  fallen.  The  bones  of  the  dead, 
which  still  lay  whitening  on  the  ground,  were  collected  by  order 
of  the  general,  and  burnt  on  a  furieral  pile,  while  Germanicus, 
in  a  fierce  harangue,  called  on  his  men  to  avenge  the  dishonour 
which  those  accursed  barbarians  had  inflicted  on  the  Roman  name. 
He  then  charged  the  German  centre,  which  gave  way ;  but  the 
two  wings  came  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades,  and  at  the 
same  moment  some  troops,  starting  from  an  ambuscade,  attacked 
the  enemy  in  flank,  so  fiercely,  that  the  whole  army  of  ~ 
would  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  some  legions  been  in 
his  retreat,  which  was  the  less  interrupted, 
the  Uomau  camp. 
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The  following  year  Germanicus  twice  attacked  and  vanquished 
the  Germans,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Minden ;  but 
the  courageous  barbarians  rallied,  and  compelled  the  Romans  to 
take  refuge  on  board  their  ships,  most  of  which  were  soon  after^ 
wards  driven  ashore  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.  Tiberius  (who 
had  succeeded  Augustus  on  the  Imperial  throne)  now  wrote  to 
Germanicus,  commanding  his  inrmiediate  return.  ''There  had 
been  enough,**  he  said,  "  of  victories  and  conquests.  The 
Germans  might  now  be  safely  left  to  their  own  feuds,  which  in 
the  end  would  destroy  them  more  effectually  than  Roman  swords." 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  I. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Germans. — The  ancient 
Germans,  when  not  engaged  in  war  or  the  chase,  generally 
stretched  themselves  at  full-length  on  their  bear-skins,  and  slept 
or  caroused  away  the  hours  until  more  stirring  times  or  more 
favourable  weather  called  them  again  into  the  field.  At  the 
banquet,  which  always  followed  their  return  from  battle  or 
hunting,  they  were  wont  to  pledge  each  other  in  mighty  draughts 
of  beer  and  mead  (a  liquor  made  from  fermented  honey)  until 
the  feast  became  a  scene  of  riot  and  often  of  bloodshed.  On 
these  occasions  the  most  important  public  affairs  were  discussed : 
but  it  was  generally  deemed  prudent  to  refer  the  final  decision 
of  any  question 'to  a  second  assembly,  of  which  the  members 
were  tolerably  sober.  Like  other  barbarians,  they  were  immo- 
aerately  addicted  to  gaming ;  and  sometimes,  a^r  staking  arms, 
house,  wife,  children,  and  slaves,  would  play  away  their  own 
freedom,  and  reduce  themselves  voluntarily  to  the  condition  of 
serfs.  But  amidst  all  this  gross  debauchery  they  were  remarkable 
for  the  respect  which  they  showed  towards  their  women ;  a  trait 
which  has  descended  into  modern  manners,  and  which  being 
heightened  by  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages,  has  produced  that 
contrast  which  appears  in  the  condition  of  females  in  the  present 
times  when  compared  with  their  state  in  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity.  The  Germans  believed  women  to  be  endowed  with 
more  sanctity  and  wisdom  than  falls  to  the  share  of  men.  They 
even  thought  them  capable  of  foreseeing  the  future,  and  invariably 
consultejl  them  before  engaging  in  any  enterprise  of  importance^ 
The  women  accompanied  their  sons  and  husbands  to  the  field ; 
where,  by  their  reproaches  and  exhortations,  they  often  restored 
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the  fortune  of  a  battle,  or,  when  it  was  irretrievably  lost,  efcap«l 
from  the  iiisults  of  the  victor  by  a  voluntary  death.  The  old 
Germans  had  no  towns,  properly  go  calleil ;  but  wherever  a 
freeman  found  a  desirable  plot  of  ground,  there  he  erected  a  hul, 
in  which  he  dwelt  with  his  wife,  children,  and  household  sen'ants. 
The  rest  of  his  serfs  lived  in  smaller  huts,  cultivating  little  patehea 
of  ground,  which  they  'held  under  the  ireeman,  subject  to  the 
eondition  of  giving  him  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce,  and  of 
defending  him  against  his  enemies.  The  seris  were,  for  the 
-most  part,  captives  taken  in  war,  who  were  geaerally  treated 
"With  a  paternal  kindness,  which  rendered  their  slavery  little  mofc 
.tiian  a  name.  Every  freeman  was  absolute  lord  within  his 
territory,  and  judged,  punished,  and  rewarded  according  to  hU 
I  discretion.  Several  of  these  little  settlements  formed  a 
nark  or  hamlet,  which  generally  had  a  portion  of  common  field 
kttached  to  it,  where  the  heads  of  families  assembled  once  a 
fortnight,  on  the  new  and  full  moocis,  to  settle  disputes,  under 
the  preaidence  of  a  graf  or  count,  who  had  the  title  of  mark- 
graf  (margtave).  A  number  of  marks  composed  a  latter  circle 
called  a  zent,  the  president  of  which  was  called  /ent-graf, 
Several  tenia  formed  a  gau  or  district,  which  was  governed  by  a. 
.gau-graf,  who  was  afterwards  called»a  land-graf  (tandgrnrt). 
inhabitants  of  several  gaua  compased  a  people,  governed  by 
'i  kuning  or  king,  who  derivetl  his  title  from  the  old  German 
word  kiiiii,  family,  as  being  the  head  of  the  great  national 
household.  The  king,  in  those  days,  possesse<)  none  of  the 
authority  which  belongs  to  the  office  in  modern  times,  nor  any 

» revenues,  except  those  whicli   he  derived,   like   any   other   pro- 
Brietor,  from  his  owu  possessions.     His  business  was  to  assemble 
ibe  heads   of  families,  and    propose  to  theoi  such   measures   as 
te  considered  necessary  for  the  defence  or  improvement  of  the 
country.     If  his  proposition  was  acceptable,  the  people  signified 
their  approbation  by  clashing  their  arms ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  inclined  to  reject   it,  a  general  murmur  was  raised, 
by  which  they  indicated  their  dissent.     The  people  frequently 
Lfcrought  the  king  presents  of  cattle  or  other  property  as  marks 
r  their  respect.      He  was  distinguished  by  a  numerous  suite 
Haf  freemen  as  well  as  of  slaves,  had  longer  and  more  Howing 
■ItBir  than  his  subjects,  and  wore  on  his  head  a  cirelet  of  gold, 
iHrhich  in  later  times  became  a  crown.     Every  freeman  was,  of 
I  warrior,  aud  was  expected  always  to  have  his  arms  in 
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good  condition.  Most  of  them  served  on  foot ;  but  lliey  had  also 
cavalry,  mounted  on  snudl  but  swift  and  hardy  horses.  Tbeir 
weapons  were  the  spear  and  the  long  two-iianded  sword;  and 
for  defence  they  carried  on  tlie  left  arm  a  buckler  of  painUd 
wood  or  osier,  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  two  in  breadth. 
Helmeta  and  coata  of  mail  were  unknown  among  them  until  they 
conquered  tiie  Itoniatis,  and  clotlied  themselves  in  their  spoils. 
Jq  some  tribes  every  horseman  bad  a  foot  soldier  attached  to  him, 
who,  holding  by  the  mane,  kept  pace  with  the  horse,  and  if  the 
rider  fell,  instantly  vanlted  into  his  seat.  When  an  expedition 
was  decided  on,  the  king,  if  cunipetent,  took  the  command  of  the 
whole  army ;  otherwise  a  leader  was  chosen  from  the  chief  msa 
(furisten,  now  modernized  into  Fursten,  princes),  who  was  called 
Herotoga,  dux  or  leader  (whence  the  title  herzog,  duAe).  Whea 
they  found  themselves  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  it  wa«  usual 
to  raise  a  sort  of  wild  chant,  which  they  accompanied  with  the 
music  of  rude  trumpets  and  drums,  and  the  clashing  of  spears  and 
shields ;  and  from  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  sound,  they 
augured  the  success  or  failim;  of  the  attack.  The  whole  force 
generally  charged  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  with  such  weight  and 
such  obstinate  courage,  tlat  even  the  disciplined  legionaries  of 
Bome  were  often  obtiged4o  give  way. 

Religion. — Concerning  (lie  religion  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
little  is  known.  Their  only  temples  were  tlie  dark  recesses  of 
the  woods.  Julius  Ceesar  tells  us  that  they  worshipped  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  fire,  and  had  no  distinct  order  of  priesthood  like 
their  neighbours  the  Gauls.  Other  writers  speak  of  a  hero  or 
denii-god  named  Thuisco,  who  was  worshipped  as  the  founder  of 
the  German  race.  From  him  lliey  were  known  among  themselves 
by  the  general  appellation  of  Teutache  or  Deutsche,  which  is  still 
retained  in  the  German  language :  but  by  the  Romans  they  were 
either  designated  according  to  their  tribes,  or  comprehended 
under  tlie  general  name  of  Gemiaiii,  the  Gaulish  pronunciation 
probably  of  a  German  word  sig-nifying  warriors.  We  read  also 
of  a  goddess  named  Ilertha,  or  the  earth,  who  dwelt  in  an  island 
of  the  ocean  (probably  Itilgen,  iii  the  Baltic),  in  a  sacred  grove 
on  tlie  borders  of  a  lake.  At  certain  seasons  this  goddess  ap- 
peared for  the  purpose  of  converting  mankind,  and  was  conducted 
in  a  magnificent  chariot  drawn  by  white  heifers  to  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  where  her  chariot  and  iier  own  jwirson  were  washed  by 
the  attendant  priests,  assisted  by  slaves,  who  were  put  to  death 
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as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  concluded.  Their  ofher  gods  were 
Woden,  the  all-good ;  Thor,  the  gad  of  war ;  and  Fria,  the 
goddess  of  marriBge.  These  three  deities  gave  names  to  the  davs 
of  the  week, — Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  It  was  also 
believed,  that  after  death  the  departed  hero  entered  a  place  callerl 
Walhalla,  or  the  hall  of  the  dead,  where  he  passed  the  day  in 
battle  and  the  chase,  and  at  night  banqueted  to  the  sound  of 
celestial  horns,  those  who  liad  fallen  in  the  coiiibat  of  the  day 
rising  fresh  and  uiiwounded  to  join  in  the  revelry. 


X'kom  the  death  of  Arminius  until  the  year  376,  we  find  but 
&ct8  respectiug  the  condition  of  Gerroany ,     Ttie 
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emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  distinguished  himself  by  hia 
victories  over  the  Germane,  especially  by  that  gaicied  over  the 
Quadi  in  a.d.  174.  On  this  occasion  the  Romans  were  assisted 
by  a  sudden  and  liolent  atonn  ;  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise 
o  the  celebrated  legend  of  the  miracle  of  the  Tliuiidering  Ij^ion, 
The  emperor  Probus,  afier  delivering  Gaul  from  a  large  body  of 
German  invaders,  crossed  the  Shine  (a.d.  277)  and  peoetraletl 
^ar  as  the  Etiie.  Such  was  the  success  wliich  attended  his 
s,  that  he  at  one  time  contemplated  reducing  Germany  tg  the 
:  of  a  Roman  province.  But  this  project  was  abandoned, 
and  Probus,  in  order  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians, 
contented  himself  with  erecting  an  enormous  stone  wall,  which, 
jrom  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ralisbon, 
crossed  the  Neckar  and  extended  to  the  Rhine.  The  einperqr 
Julian  likewise  distinguished  himself  (a.d.  355  and  following 
years)  by  his  victories  over  the  Germans,  who  early  in  his  reign 
I  invaded  Gaul  in  great  numbers,  and  burnt  or  destroyed 
forty-five  floui'ishing  cities. 

Hitherto  the  movements  of  the  Germans  had  consisted  only 
of  transient  inroads  into  the  Koman  provinces,  or  changes  of 
locality  among  their  own  tribes,  who  were  constantly  shifting  their 
seats.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  growing 
weakness  of  the  Roman  empire  first  encouraged  them  to  begin 
those  siiceeasful  invasions  which  resulted  in  their  fonning  settle- 
ments iji  tlie  conquered  countries,  and  in  the  oi^nization  of  new 
kingdoms,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  political  state 
of  Europe.  At  that  time  the  Germans  had  formed  themselves 
into  the  following  principal  tribes  or  nations; — 

1.  The  Saxons,  a  piratical  race  seated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  in  the  modern  Holstein,  but  who  afterwards  spread  them- 
selves over  a  considerable  part  of  northern  Germany.  It  was 
this  people  whom  the  British  king  Vortigem  called  in  to  assist 
him  against  the  Piets  and  Soots,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  ilie 
withdrawal  of  the  Roman  troops  to  invade  the  southern  parts 

•  of  Britain.  In  the  year  449,  a  body  of  Saxons  under  Hengist 
and  Horsa  Innded    iti    Britain,    where  they  established   them- 

I  selves  after  driving  out  the  Piets.  The  island  subsequently 
obtained  the  name  of  England  from  the  Angles,  one  of  the 
Saxon  tribes. 

2.  South  and  west  of  the  Saxons,  between  the  Weser  and  the 
Lower  Rhine,  rlwelt  the  Franks,  or  Free-mm,  a  powerful  and 
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[  ■warlike  race,  who  subsequently  gave  their  name  to  the  kingdom 
|«if  France,  still  called  by  tiie  Germans  Frankreich,  or  Kingdom 
[  t^the  Franks. 

3.  In  central  Germany,  in  the  tract  comprised  between  the 
ne,  the  Main,  and  tlie  Danube,  were  seated  the  Alemanni, 

I'*  conrederate  nation  organized  at   the  beginning  of  the  third 

BwMitury  by  the  Suevi,  oiie  of  the  most  warlike  races  of  ancient 
,  who  had  allied  themselves  with  other  tribes  for  the 

K^pirpose  of  mutual  defence,  aa  well  as  of  plunder  and  invasion. 

I^rom  this  mixture  they  derived  their  name  oi  Alemanni,  from 
flie  German  alle  Manner  (all  mew),  and  which  is  still  preserved 
D  the  French  name  for  the  whole  of  Germany  {Allemagne). 

4.  Eastwards  of  these  nations  lay  the  Goths  and  Vaudals.    The 
I  jBotJis  are  first  mentioned  in  history  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 

i.D.  250,  when  they  crossed  the  Danube  and  invaded 
e  Roman  provincea.  They  came  originally  from  Scandinavia, 
re  probably  the  parent  stock  of  the  various  Teutomo 
I  tribes.  They  were  divided  into  Ostr(^oths,  Visigoths,  and 
l.'.Gepidie.  The  terms  ostro  and  visi  (east  and  wei^t)  denoted  their 
''telative  position  in  their  Scandinavian  iatherland ;  and  these 
appellations  were  retained  through  all  their  subsequent  migra- 
tions. They  had  crossed  the  Baltic  and  established  themselves 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  at  least  as  early  as  the  Christian 
era.  Westward  of  the  Goths,  the  Vandals  or  Wends  were  spread 
along  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  and  the  coast  of  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenburg.  The  Goths  and  Vaijdals  were  originally  one 
people.  The  latter  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  of  which  the 
Iturgundians,  the  Langobardi  or  Lombards,  and  the  Heruli  are 
the  most  noted.  Tiie  Burgundians,  being  driven  from  their 
ancient  seats  by  the  Gepidte,  migrated  farther  south,  and  settled 
themselves,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  on  both 
aides  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  coimtries  which  afterwards  became 
Thuringia  and  Alsatia.  Hence  they  subsequently  penetrated  into 
Gaul  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking  the  Lombards  still  dwelt  in  the  modem 
Brandenburg.  'I'hey  afterwards  migrated  southwards,  and,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  crossed  tlie  Alps  and  founded 
-  .the  kingdom  of  Lombardy. 

J  Such  was  the  slate  of  Germany  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 

mtury.     All   that   part  of  modern  Germany  which  had   fallen 

9  UcHnan  dominion,  was  bouitded  by  the  Bhina  wl 
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Danube,  and  by  the  wall  with  which  Prubua  had  coiitiected  those 
ere.  The  right  baok  of  th^  Danube  was  divided  i:ito 
four  Roman  provinces: — 1.  Rhattia,  the  capital  of  which  was 
Augusta  Vindelicorum,  now  Augsburg.  2.  Noricum  lay  to  the 
eastward  of  RliEetia.  Its  principal  city  was  Juvavia  (Salzburg). 
3.  Pannoiua,  with  its  capital  Juliobona  (Vienna)  ;  and,  4.  MtE^ia. 
The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  also  divided  into  four  provinces  : — 
1.  Helvetia,  now  Switzerland,  2.  Gerraaiiica  Prima,  with  its 
es,  Morgantia  (BlenCz  or  Mayenoe)  and  Ac^iitoratum 
(Strasburg).  3.  Germanica  Seeuncla,  with  its  cities  of  Colonia 
AgrippinEB  (Coin  or  Cologne),  Conitueutes  (Coblentz),  Bonna 
(Bonn),  and  Aquie  (Aachen,  or  Aix-la-Chapelle).  4,  Belgica, 
with  its  capital  Augusta  Trevirornm  (Trier  or  Treves). 

The  origin  of  those  successful  attacks  of  the  German  races 

upon  the  Roman  territory,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 

Western  Empire,  may  be  traced  to  an  invasion  of  Germany  itself 

by  a  tribe  still  more  barbarous  than  its  inhabitants.     The  Goths, 

who  by  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  had  spread  themselves 

along  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Germany   as  far  south  as   the 

Eiixine,  and  to  whom  in  the  year  272  the  Emperor  Aurelian  had 

ceded  the  whole  province  of  Dacia,  were  themselves  attacked,  in 

the  year  376,  by  a  barbarous  people  called  Huns.     The  Goths 

were  at  this  time  ruled  by  their  great  king,  Hermanric,  whose 

conquests  had  consolidated  their  empire,  and  whose  dominions 

extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube.    Tlie  Huns  are  described 

by   contemporary   historiaiis   as    men   of  low  stature,   thick-set, 

with  broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  small  eyes,  yellow  complexion, 

■hort  thick  necks,  and  prominent  cheek-bones.     In  their  ancient 

I  country,  on  the  Steppes,  or  boundless  plains,  which  lie  between 

I  Sussia  and  China,  they  lerl  a  wandering  life,  dwelling  in  tents, 

I  Uid  changing  their  situation  as  often  as  fre«h  pasture  was  required 

[  for  their  cattle.     Their  hideous  ugliness  (for  an  ancient  writer 

L  compares  them  to  wild  beasts  on  two  It^,  or  tlie  rudely  carved 

I  J)Osts  or  lermini  of  a  bridge),  their  countless  numbers,  and  the 

I  skill  with  which  they  managed  their  horses,  and  threw  the  javelin, 

rendered  them  more  formidable  to  the  Germans  than  even  the 

disciplined,  but  less  ferocious,  legionaries  of  Rome.     The  Goths, 

after  twice  beating  back  the  invaders,  were  defeated  in  a  third 

kbnttle  and  almost  annihilated.     Of  the  warriors  who  escaped, 

■  Bome  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  and  others  threw  themselves 

I)  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  \'alcns,  imploring  him  t 
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them  lands  on  the  other  side  uf  the  Danube,  where  they  miglit  hn 
wfe  from  their  terrible  enemy. 

Valens  granted  their  request,  on  condition  of  tiieir  laying 
down  their  arms  and  engaging  to  pay  honestly  for  all  the  pro- 
which  they  might  consume.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
eommiBsioners  appointed  to  see  this  contract  duly  performed,  not 
content  with  stripping  the  exiles  of  their  property,  treated  their 
wives  and  children  witJi  such  revolting  cruelty,  that  the  Goths, 
unable  to  restrain  their  fury  at  the  sight  of  these  enormities, 
(eaolved  to  resist  at  all  hazards.  During  the  t^rst  confusion  a 
^^reat  number  of  tliem  had  crossed  the  river  armed  ;  the  rtst 
imed  tlieir  weapons,  and  the  united  army  of  the  eastern 
and  western  Gotha  marched  through  the  country  to  tlie  city  of 
Adrianople,  whence  they  were  repulsed  without  much  difficulty; 
but  in  the  year  378  they  joined  their  ancient  enemies  the  Huns, 
overthrew  the  Roman:^  in  a  bloody  engagement,  during 
■which  the  unfortunate  Emperor  was  burnt  to  death  in  a  cottage, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  after  receiving'  a  severe  wound, 

years  later,  we  find  the  Visigoths,  who  had  quarrelled 
*ith  t!ie  OatrogotliB  and  Huns,  forming  a  close  alliance  with  the 
3tomans,  serving  in  their  armies,  but  subject  to  their  own  leaders 
And  their  owti  laws.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  395,  the  Koman 
^pire  was  divided  between  the  two  sons  of  the  Emperor  'I'iico- 

eius,  the  one  reigning  in  Italy,  the  other  at  Constantinople. 

Among  the  Goths  at  the  court  of  the  eastern  Emperor  was  a 
warrior,  named  Alaric  (German  i4/-ric,  i.e.  "Allrich''), 
his  countrymen  had  elected  to  be  the  general  of  their 
forces.  In  the  year  409  Alaric,  who  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  hia  conquests  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  a  Vandal  chief,  named  Stilicho,  commander  of  the 
imperial  forces  at  Constantinople,  and  who  had  subsequently 
been  foiled  by  the  some  general  in  an  attempt  on  the  territories 
of  the  western  empire,  entered  Italy,  for  the  second  time,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  western  Emperor  Honorius,  who  was  shut  up  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  Ravenna,  marched  at  once  to  Rome,  and  summoned 
the  city  to  surrender.  The  Romans  sued  for  peace :  but  Alaric 
replied  tljat  the  only  conditions  on  which  he  could  spare  the  city 
were,  that  he  should  receive  3000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  30,000 
pounds  of  silver,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  various 
articles  of  value  wttb  which  Rome  waa  fflled.      The  Bonuiu 
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remonstrated — "  Siicli  a  sacrifice  would  beggar  us,"  they  said: 
"  what  should  we  have  left?"  "  Your  lives,"  retorted  the  Goth. 
"  We  are  still  numerous,"  said  they  in  a.  threatening  tone. 
"  Come  out  then,"  was  the  stem  reply  ;  "  the  thicker  the  grass, 
the  niore  easily  it  is  mown."  Finding  remonstrance  and  threats 
equally  fruitless,  the  Itomans  at  length  consented  to  pay  tlie 
required  aura ;  and  Alaric,  true  to  his  promise,  having  witlidrawn 
bis  troops  without  committing  any  act  of  violence,  proceeded 
at  once  to  Eavenna ;  but  finding  tliat  city  impregnable,  he  st 
raised   the  siege,  and  a  second   time  appeared  Itefore  the  walls  of 

There  is  a  story  of  his  having  sent  tliree  hundred  Germans 
in  the  garb  of  slaves  as  presents  to  the  principal  Romans ;  and 
that  these  men  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  their  countrymen. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  night  of  the  23rd  of 
August,  409,  Kome  for  the  Urst  time  since  the  days  of  Brennus 
(b.c.  390)  saw  barbarians  within  her  walls,  not  in  the  character 
of  prisoners  dragged  in  chains  to  feast  wild  beasts  iu  the  amphi- 
theatre, or  slaughter  one  another  iu  the  bloody  sports  of  the 
arena,  but  as  conquerors,  burning  to  avenge  on  Rome  the  injuries 
wliich  they  had  suffered  at  her  hands.  Yet  the  Gotlis  behaved 
with  greater  moderation  tiian  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected, for  the  lives  of  those  who  were  unable  to  defend  themselves 
ivere  spai'ed ;  and,  contrary  to  the  anticipations  of  the  Romans, 
their  city  was  not  set  on  fire. 

From  Rome  Alaric  marched  into  southern  Italy,  where  he 
embarked  for  Africa.  liut  his  fleet  was  wrecked  at  Messina 
during  a  violent  storm,  and  he  himself  soon  afterwards  died 
suddenly  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  lie  was  buried  in 
the  channel  of  the  river  Bussano  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  body  was 
lowered  into  the  grave,  the  stream,  which  had  been  previou^y 
diverted  from  its  course,  rushed  back  into  its  ancient  bed  ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  prisoners  who  hod  been  employed  in 
ll)e  work  were  pot  to  death,  that  no  record  might  remain  of  the 
burial-place  of  Alaric. 

Tiie  Visigotlis  soon  found  a  new  leader  in  Alario's  brother-in- 
law  Ataulf,  or  Adolplius,  who,  having  married  the  Emperor's 
sister,  witlidrew  his  troops  from  Italy,  and  passing  into  Gsul 
founded  a  new  kingdom  (of  which  Thoulouse  was  the  capital)  in 
that  country  anil  .Spain. 

Iu  the  mean  time  another  Getnian  nation,  the  Vandals,  taking 
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advantage  of  the  impetiul  foicea  beings  witlnlran-n  fiom  Sjiaiii 
fcr  the  protection  of  Italy,  fiad  been  establishing'  settlement'',  in 
conjunction  with  other  tribes,  on  the  baiilts  of  the  Ebro,  and  in 
the  south-western  portion  of  the  Peninsula.  In  the  year  429 
Ihese  Vandals,  under  the  command  of  their  prince  Geiseric,  or 
Genseric,  being  invited  into  Africa  by  the  treaclierous  Roman 
governor,  easily  made  themselvea  masters  of  that  province,  and 
.established  the  seat  of  government  at  Carthage,  whence  they 
despatched  fleets  to  ravage  the  coasts  both  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
'  Jn  the  year  455  Geiiseric  landed  in  Italy  and  took  Rome :  but, 
'kistead  of  destroying  tlie  city,  he  contented  himself  with  sending 
^pff  all  its  treasures  to  adorn  his  new  capital,*  and  soon  afterwards 
'fetumed  to  Africa,  where  he  died  in  extreme  old  age,  a.u.  478. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Attila  or  Etzel,  a 
^renowned  warrior,  who  had  drawn  to  his  standard  not  only  llic 
whole  of  the  Huns,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern 
<3emnanic  tribes,  declared  war  agwnst  the  Ostrogoths,  and  de- 
feated them  (a.d.  449)  in  a  series  of  battles  of  which  we  have 
iut  imperfect  accounts.  The  following  year  he  attaelted  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  city  was  only  saved  by  the  prudence  of  the 
.Jinperor's  mother,  who  bribed  him  with  a  large  sum  to  withdraw 
Jos  army.  Then  the  Huns  marched  into  Gaul,  where  tliey  were 
||Outed  with  great  slaughter  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Goths 
E^iuid  Romans  under  Tlieodoric  and  iEtius :  but  the  following 
year  they  crossed  the  Alps,  and  took,  tlie  town  of  Aquileia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  fled  to  the  swampy  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Brenta,  and  founded  the  city  of  Venice. 
1.  After  these  conquests,  Attila  ("  the  scoui^  of  God,"  as  he 

Vvas  named  by  the  affrighted  Runians)  was  preparing  to  march 
Klyton  Rome,  hut  was  diverted  from  that  piorpose  partly  by  his 
r^  '(Wperstitious  fears,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  diseasea  that 
wasted  his  army.  As  he  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mincius,  near  the  spot  where  it  enters  lake  Benacus  (Lago  di 
Garda),  he  was  visited  by  an  embassy  from  Rome,  headed  by 
Leo,  sumamed  the  Great,  the  bishop  of  that  city.  Preceded  by 
the  emblem  of  our  redemption,  aud  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
priests  clothed  in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  and  chanting  the  peni- 
toitial  psalms.  Loo  entered  the  tent  of  Attila,  and  pleaded  the 
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cause  of  Rome  so  eloquently,  that  the  barbarian  monarch  not 
only  consented  to  spare  Home,  but  to  evacuate  Italy.  An  eccle- 
siastical legend  accounts  for  the  prodigy  by  stating  that  whilst 
the  bishop  spoke  the  forms  of  tlie  apostles,  St.  Feter  and  St. 
Paul,  appeared  in  glory  behind  him,  and  threatened  Attila  with 
instant  death  if  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  their  sue- 
Soon  after  this  event  Attila  died,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp,  his  body  being  enclosed  in  a  golden  coffin,  which  was 
placed  in  one  of  silver,  and  that  again  in  a  large  chest  of  iron. 
His  whole  anny  followed  the  corpse  of  their  leader ;  but  when 
they  came  near  to  the  place  of  burial,  the  body,  like  that  of 
Alaric,  was  consigned  to  slaves,  who  were  put  to  death  as  soon  as 
they  had  interred  it. 

Bleanwhile  the  western  throne  of  the  C^sars  was  tottering  to 
it«  fall.  Goths  and  Vandals  had  stormed  and  sacked  the  imperial 
city.  Gennans  had  set  up  and  deposed  her  emperors  at  their 
pleasure.  She  had  had  nine  rulers  in  twenty-one  years.  The 
people,  therefore,  broken  in  spirit,  and  long  accustomed  to  sub- 
mission, made  little  resistance,  when  in  the  year  476  the  seeptre 
was  wrested  from  the  feeble  hands  of  Romulus  Augustulua  by  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  named  Odoacer,  who  commanded  the  German 
mercenaries  in  tiie  imperial  service.  Like  the  body  of  one  worn 
out  by  age,  the  empire  of  the  west  sank  into  the  grave  almost 
without  a  struggle. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  II. 

of  Ike  Goths.  Biahop  UlphUas.— In  iheir  Scan- 
dinavian fatherland  tlie  religion  of  the  Goths  resembled  that  of 
the  other  Teutonic  races.  Their  three  principal  divinities  were 
Odin  (Woden),  the  god  of  war  ;  Frigga,  or  Freya,  his  wife,  the 
Venus  of  the  north ;  and  Thor,  who  resembled  the  Roman 
Jupiter  ill  his  functions  of  pret^iding  over  the  elements  and 
seasons.  At  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  a  vant  temple  consecrated  to 
these  diviniliea  contained  their  characteristic  symbols,  Odin 
delighted  in  human  blood,  and  near  Upsal  was  a  wood  filled  with 
the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  tjiat  had  fallen  in  hia  sacrifices. 
The  temple  at  Upsal  was  in  existence  till  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
hen  it  was  destroyed  by  Iiigo,  kin(f  of  Sweden,     The 
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conquests  of  ihe  Goths  in  thy  third  century,  by  brining  them  in 
contact  with  the  Christiana  in  the  eastern  produces  of  Rome, 
were  the  means  of  tJieir  conversion.  They  were  the  first  of  the 
Teutonic  races  to  embrace  Christianity,  whicli  they  had  aitoplet) 
at  least  as  early  as,  if  not  before,  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 
for  Gothic  bishops  attended  the  Council  of  Nice  (a.d,  325). 
Ulphilas,  who  has  been  called  the  bishop  and  apostle  of  the 
Goths,  extended  and  consolidated  the  Christian  &ith  amongst 
them  by  Ills  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Mceso-Gotliic 
tongue,  about  a.d.  360.  This  version,  the  oldest  specimen  of 
any  Teutonic  dialect,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Codex  Argenteus, 
or  Silver  Manuscript,  now  in  the  University  library  at  Upsal, 
whither  it  was  brought  from  Prague  by  General  Konigsmark. 
in  the  year  1648,  It  is  written  in  silver  letters  on  a  purple 
ground.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  translation,  Ulphilas  was 
obliged  to  compose  an  alphabet,  and  to  invent  four  new  letters 
(o  express  those  sounds  of  the  Gothic  tongue  for  which  there 
was  no  equivalent  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets.  The 
appearance-of  the  Gospel  was,  however,  the  signal  for  persecution. 
The  chief  Athanaric  caused  a  waggon,  containing  an  image  of 
Thor  or  Woden,  to  be  conducted  through  the  Gothic  villages 
and  encampments,  and  they  who  refused  to  fail  down  and  worship 
were  burnt  in  their  tents  together  with  their  wives  and  cliildren. 
Nevertheless,  Christianity  continued  to  spread  among  the  Gothic 
and  Vaudatic  tribes,  and  was  soon  adopted  by  all  the  German 
nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  Ulphilas  had  imhiljed  the  heresy  of  Arius, 
who  taught  that  Christ  being  begotten  was  not  in  all  respects 
equal  to  tiie  Father. 

Personal  Appearance  and  Character  of  Allila. — If  we  may 
believe  the  historians  of  that  day,  the  conqueror  of  Rome  was 
scarcely  less  ugly  than  the  generality  of  his  countrymra ;  the 
large-headed,  flat-nosed,  small-eyed,  broad-sliouldered  savages, 
whom  Ammianus  Marcellinus  compared  to  beasts  walking  on 
two  legs,  or  the  grinning  heads  carved  on  the  posts  of  bridges. 
Hut  the  consciousness  of  his  power  imparted  even  to  this  uncouth 
form  a  dignitied  bearing,  before  which  men  quailed  whenever  he 
rolled  his  wild  eyes  fiercely  around,  as  if  he  delighted  in  witnessing 
the  terror  which  his  looks  inspired.  Tiie  rude  people  among 
whom  he  dwelt  had  for  ages  been  accustomed  to  worship  the 
god  of  war,  uiider  the  symbolic  form  of  a.  sword  :  and  one  day 
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an  old  rusty  Kciinitar  having  been  brought  him  by  a  herdsmEui, 
whose  cow  liad  l>een  wounded  Ijy  iw  point,  as  it  lay  concealed  iu 
llie  long  grass,  Attila,  witli  ready  tact,  placed  the  weapon  on  a 
lofty  altar,  and,  summoning  the  people,  proclaimed  himself 
possessor  of  the  sword  of  Mars,  and  sovereign  lord  of  the  whole 
earth.  So  great  was  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over  his 
countrymen,  by  thus  investing  himself  with  a  sacred  character, 
that  the  boldest  of  them  w^e  unable  to  gaze  steadily  on  his 
countenance  ;  and  the  wild  hordes  followed  him  to  the  field  with 
the  confidence  of  men  who  believed  that  they  were  led  to  battle 
by  the  earthly  representative  of  their  god.  He  was  acctistomed 
to  boast  that  where  his  horse  trod  the  grass  never  grew.  His 
end  was  fearful.  lie  had  retired  to  rest  at  a  late  hour,  flushed 
with  wine,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Huns ;  and  on  tlie 
following  day  was  found  by  Jiis  attendants  struggling  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  an  artery  having  burst,  which  sent  forth  streams 
of  blood  from  his  nostrils  and  mouth.  The  body  was  exhibited 
to  the  people  lying  in  state  tmder  a  canopy  of  silk ;  whilst  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard  marched  solemnly  round  the  bier,  chanting 
a  funeral  hymn  to  the  memory  of  their  leader,  and  gashing  tb^ 
fikces  with  knives.  No  sooner,  however,  was  his  corpse  laid  in 
Uie  earth,  than  their  mourning  was  followed  by  a  scene  of  gross 
and  riotous  intemperance. 

Anliquiiies  of  Treves. —  The  Roman  Basilica. — These  ruins 
possess  a  peculiar  interest,  as  being,  according  to  the  German 
architect  Schmidt,  the  only  remains  of  a  Roman  basilica  which 
have  not  eitiier  been  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  their  original 
architectural  character  by  the  changes  necessary  for  their  adap- 
tation to  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  or  suffered  so  grievously 
from  tlie  ravages  of  time  and  violence  as  to  be  incapable  of  re- 
storation. Before  the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the  Emperor 
ConHtantine,  these  buildings,  which  were  originally  attached  to 
the  Palaces  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  were  not  only  used  as  com- 
mercial halls,  where  merchants  met  to  transact  business,  but  also 
as  courts  of  justice ;  and  for  Ixith  these  purposes  were  divided 
into  Iwo  parts,  the  common  hall  where  the  people  congr«^ted, 
and  the  tribunal,  a  semicircle  or  apse,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
was  placed  the  judge's  throne.  In  churches  constructed  after 
the  pattern  of  the  basilica,  the  altar  stands  in  the  apse,  on  lbs 
ftpot  occupied  by  the  judge's  throne  in  days  of  heathenism.  As 
far  as  we  can  conjecture  from  a  comparison  of  the  ruina  that 
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remain,  with  ilie  arcliitwtural  treatise  of  ViCruvius,  tiiey  seem  to 
have  consisted  sometimes  of  a  single  nave,  but  more  frequently 
of  a  nave  and  two  side-aisles,  with  galleries  above  tham  supportinij 
a  second  row  of  pillars,  wliich  reached  to  tlie  roof  of  the  building. 
The  basilica  of  Treves,  with  the  exception  of  its  foundation, 
which  is  of  limestone,  is  built  of  bricks  firmly  cemented  together 
with  a  very  durable  mortar  composed  of  lime  and  sand,  in  tvhi'?h 
are  imbedded  fragments  of  tile.  The  form  of  the  building  is 
oblong',  witii  a  large  tribunal  or  recess  fur  the  judge's  throne  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  an  entrance  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
four  persons  abreast.     Tlicre  scum  also  to  iiave  been  side  doors 


near  llie  tribiinal,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  judges  and  ad- 
vocates     From  frafipnents  of  wall  which  are  still  siinding  it  lias 
been  conjectured  that  the  pnncipal  entrance  was  protected  from 
the  weather  by  a  portiro      The  building  contained  two  rows  of 
liirge  windows  on  each  side,  and  appears,  from  the  number  of 
L'  liles  dug  up  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  have  been  roofed 
[  with  that  material.     The  floor  of  the  entire  nave  stands  on  pillars 
L^f  briclc  about  two  feet  high  and  eight  inches  in  thickness  ;  the 
I  ^ace  between  the   pavement  and  the  ground  being  occupied  by  a 
k'^ypocaust,   or  flue  constructed   of  large  blocks  of  stone. 


Lvement  was  composed  of  strong  a 
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work  of  blue,  yellow,  and  wliite  marble.  Whether  the  building 
contaified  any  side-aiales  or  not  cannot  be  ascertained  until  a, 
larger  portion  of  it  is  disinterred.  Tiie  entire  length  of  it  is  233 
(German)  feet  10  iiiclies,  its  breadth  88  feet  2  inches,  and  its 
height  from  the  Hoor  tq  the  roof  about  98  feet.  The  arch  of 
brickwork  which  crosses  the  interior  between  the  nave  and  the 
tribunal  has  a  span  of  59  feet  3  inches.  In  each  of  the  comera 
near  the  tribunal  is  a  narrow  stair  leading  from  without  to  the 
roof  of  the  building'. 

The  Prussian  government  has  lately  decided  that  this  badliea, 
which  had  been  built  inter  a  palace  of  the  Archbishops  of  Treves. 
and  more  recently  converted  into  a  barrack,  shall  be  restored  W 
its  origfinal  condition,  and  used  as  a  church  by  the  Evangelical 
(or  reformed  Lutheran)  congregation  of  Treves. 

TAe  Porta  Martis,  or  Pwta  Nigra  (_Blach  Go(e).— This  build- 
ing, which  seems  to  have  been  anciently,  as  it  is  at  present,  one 
of  the  city  gates,  was  also,  we  may  suppose,  used  in  time  of  war 
as  a  station  for  archers,  who  would  be  enabled  to  command  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  wall  on  either  side  from  tlie  windows 
with  which  it  is  piereed.  The  exact  date  of  its  erection  is  not 
ktiown,  but  it  seems  probable  that,  like  the  basilica,  it  was  built 
by  Constantine  at  the  b^inning  of  the  fourth  century.  The  front 
of  the  building  is  ornamented  with  rows  of  Tuscan  columns.  The 
flanks  consisted  of  four  stories,  aa  may  be  seen  in  that  which  still 
remains  complete.  The  lowest  slory  seems  to  have  been  used  as 
a  prison,  and  the  second,  which  is  very  imperfectly  lighted,  as  a 
storehouse  and  arsenal — the  quarters  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the 
third  and  fourth.  The  building  is  115  English  feet  long  and  67 
feet  wide  in  the  flanks  ;  its  greatest  height  is  92  feet-  It  is  con- 
structed of  huge  blocks  of  sandstone,  joined  together  by  clamps 
without  any  cement.  Each  of  the  gateways  is  14  feet  wide. 
The  grooved  doorposts  on  each  side  of  the  arches  show  that  they 
were  provided  with  portcullises  which  might  be  lowered  or  drawn 
up  at  pleasure ;  and,  if  necessary,  the  defences  might  be  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  large  beams  of  wood  inserted  in  the  grooves 
behind  the  portcullises.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Simeon,  a  Greek  monk,  who  liad  accompanied  Poppo, 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  on  a  pilgrim^e  to  the  Holy  Land,  esta- 
blished himself  in  one  of  the  side  towers  of  the  Porta  Nigra, 
whore  he  led  a  life  of  sanctity  and  rigid  self-denial  for  seven 
years,     Afler  his  deatli  and  canonization  by  Pope  Benedict  IX., 
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tlie  building,  in  whidi  his  remains  wtire  deposited,  was  coDse- 
crated  by  Archbishop  I'oppo,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Simeon. 
A.  aemicircular  apse  was  added  at  one  end  of  the  Roman  edifice, 
and  three  churclies  constructed  in  it,  one  above  the  other,  the 
entrance  being  b;  a  flight  of  steps  outside.  In  the  year  18L7 
the  rubbish  which  had  obstructed  the  entrance  for  nearly  eight 
hundred  years,  was  removed  by  command  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, and  the  buildings,  being  divested  of  iU  ecclesiastical  cliarac- 
ter,  was  restored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  original  condition. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


ESIABLISHBn    I' 


:  new  Roman  dj  nasty  had  continued  twelve  years,  when 
Theodoric,  King  of  tlie  Ostrogoths  (sumamed  the  Great),  invaded 
Italy  (a.d.  488)  ;  and  having  conqiit red  Odoacer  at  Aqnileiaand 
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^  erona,  erected  in  493  a  miglity  sovereignty,  called  the  empire 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  wliicli,  besidts  including  Italy  aud  Sicily,  ex- 
tended northwarda  as  fiir  as  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  eaatwarda 
to  the  borders  of  Macedonia  and  Dacia.  But  for  one  foul  act, 
the  munier  of  Odoacer,  as  they  Bat  together  at  table,  Theodoric 
would  not  be  altogether  unwortliy  of  the  praises  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  ehroniclers  of  his  reign  i  for,  during-  a  peace  of  thirty  years, 
he  promoted  agriculture  and  trade,  and  even  began  the  herculean 
taskof  draining  the  Pontine  Marshes — a  work  which  he  personally 
inspected  from  a  high  tower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Terraciiia. 
Cassiodoru;^  and  Boetliiu9,  the  la^t  tvo  writers  who  can  pretend 
to  a  place  in  the  literature  of  ancient  Home,  were  among  his 
ministers.  In  the  year  526  Theodoric  died — of  horror,  it  is  said, 
at  the  sight  of  a  fish's  head,  which  recalled  to  his  mind  the  cruel 
execution  of  one  of  Ids  counsellors.  The  Italian  legends  represeut 
Lis  soul  as  dwelling  in  the  fires  of  Mount  Etna. 

Meanwhile,  in  western  Germany  the  nation  of  the  Franks  was 
rapidly  rising  into  power  and  importance.  The  tribes  of  tliis 
widely-extended  people  had  been  governed,  each  by  its  own  petty 
sovereign  or  chief,  unril  the  year  420,  when  all  the  minor  daiis 
were  merged  into  the  two  great  divisions  of  Salii  and  Ripuarii. 
The  former  were  governed  by  the  Salique  law,  and  among  them 
the  succession  to  the  tlirone  was  limited  to  males :  though  not, 
as  is  eomraonly  supposed,  by  any  express  provision  of  tiiat  code. 
From  Merowig  or  Meroveus,  the  reputed  descendant  of  a  perhaps 
fabulous  monarch  named  Phararaond,  the  royal  family  were 
called  Merovingians.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  a 
descendant  of  this  Tnonarch  named  Chlodwig  or  Clovis,  a  man 
naturally  ambitious,  and  not  very  scnipolous  as  to  the  means 
whicli  he  employed  for  attaining  his  objects,  having  conceived 
the  design  of  subjugating  the  whole  of  Germany,  commenced  his 
operations  by  expelling  the  Romans  from  Soiasoua,  where  a 
remnant  of  their  former  empire  still  lingered  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  pro-consul.  Then  he  compelled  tlie  Thuringians  to 
pay  tribute  :  and  overthrew  the  Alemanni  at  Zulpioh  after  a 
fierce  stni^le  (a.d.  496),  in  the  nddst  of  which  Clovis,  who 
wns  yet  a  heathen,  made  a  vow  that  he  would  renounce  idolatry 
if  the  God  of  the  Christians  could  prove  liiniself  mightira  than 
Odin,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Alemanni,  In  fulfilment 
of  this  vow  the  Franldsh  monarch  soon  afterwards  received  tha 
sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  hands  of  Remijiius,  Bishop  of 
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nheiins,  who  addressed  him  in  these  words,  "  Bow  down  thy 
neck,  0  Sicambrian,  and  pray  to  that  which  thou  iJidst  burn, 
and  burn  that  to  which  thou  did^t  formerly  pray."  But  the 
religion  which  Clovis  now  professed,  su  far  from  restraining;  his 
ambition,  seemed  rather  to  furnish  him  with  an  exeuse  for  fresh 
acts  of  violence.  Undfir  the  cloak  of  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith, 
he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Visigoths,  whose  adherence  to  the 
heresy  of  Arius  had  rendered  them  odious  to  the  Bishops  of  tlie 
Catholic  church;  and  after  an  obstinate  engagement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Poitiers,  compelled  thcra  to  acknowledge  liiin  as  their 
sovereig;n.  Bui^undy,  which  he  could  not  entirely  subdue,  was 
rendered  tributary  to  the  Franks ;  hia  old  ally,  Siegebert  of 
Cologne,  treacherously  murdered,  and  anotlicr  prince  degraded 
to  the  condition  of  a  subject  by  being  shorn  of  tlie  long  locks 
which  in  those  days  were  the  indispensable  ornament  of  royal 
heads.  By  these  and  similar  unscrupulous  means,  Clovis  became 
in  a  short  time  Bole  monarch  of  the  Fraukish  nation,  which,  in- 
crea-ted  as  it  was  by  hia  former  conquests,  now  embraced  tiie 
whole  of  Gaul  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Germany.  He  died 
in  the  year  511,  leaving  fonr  sous,  among  whom  he  divided  Ids 
empire  by  will ;  the  eldest,  Thierry,  receiving  the  largest  portion, 
which  was  named  Australia,  and  the  ronaining  three  parts,  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Neustria,  being  assigned  to  the 
three  younger  sons,  who  established  their  respective  seats  of 
empire  at  Orleans,  Paris,  and  Soisaons. 

The  Ostrt^thic  king,  Theodoric,  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  German  tribes  by  the  matrimonial  alliances  which  he  formed 
with  them.  He  had  liimself  married  tlie  sister  of  Clovis  ;  his 
two  daughters  were  united  to  the  kings  of  the  Visigoths  and  the 
Burgundiaus  ;  his  sister  he  gave  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  the 
Vandals  ;  his  niece  to  Hermanfried,  the  last  king  of  the  Thurin- 
gians.  The  death  of  Theodoric  dissolved  these  bonds  of  union  ; 
a  circumstance  of  which  the  Greek  emperor  Justinian  was  not 
slow  to  fake  advantage.  Under  pretence  of  avenging  the  murder 
of  Theodoric's  daughter  Anialasontha,  whom  Theodotus,  tlie 
Gotliic  Emperor,  iiad  caused  to  be  smothered  in  a  bath,  Justinian 
sent  into  Italy  an  army  commanded  by  Belisarius,  a  general  who 
liad  already  signalized  liimself  by  tlie  conquest  of  the  Vandals  in 
Afi'ica.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  Southern  Italy,  the  tinud 
Theodotus  resigned  his  crown.  The  Goths  then  held  a  solemn 
MMiubly^  ftt  which  Vitii^  was  elected  to  the  vacaiit  throne,  and 
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eleva,ted  on  a  shield,  according-  to  tlie  old  Gennan  custom.  Ib 
the  mean  time  the  Romans  had  opened  their  gates  to  Belisarius, 
Suddenly  Vitigis  appeared  with  hia  whole  force  before  the  city,, 
and  summoned  it  to  surrender,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  ta 
scale  the  walls  by  means  of  wooden  towers  which  he  liod  prepared^, 
for  tiie  purpose  ;  but  Belisarius  baffled  all  his  attempts,  eboweriiy 
on  the  heads  of  the  a-ssailanti)  a  storm  of  missiles,  ainong;  whid)^ 
were  hundreds  of  the  most  beautiful  statues.  Both  besiegers  an^ 
besieged  fought  with  such  fury,  that  ia  one  sally  of  Belisarius: 
30,000  Gotha  are  reported  tu  iiave  fallen,  fileaiiwiiite  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Belisarius,  who  haii  received  orders  to  assail  the  Golln 
in  the  Tear,  marched  to  the  attack  of  Ravenna,  the  Gothic  capital^ 
having  on  his  way  taken  Rimini,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  Milan. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  tiieae  movranents,  Vitigis  set  fire  lA. 
ilia  camp,  and  proceeded  by  forced  marches  to  Rimini,  which  wrt 
now  occupied  by  the  lieutenant  of  Belisarius  ;  liut  Mling  in  all 
lits  attempts  to  draw  the  enemy  out  of  his  stronghold,  the  Gothic 
genei'al  marched  to  Mikn,  put  to  death  the  inliabitants  of  that' 
place  to  the  number  of  300,000,  because  they  liad  admitted  a 
Greek  garrison,  and  divideil  their  spoil  among  his  Bui^nndian 
auxiliaries. 

But  the  appearance  of  Belisarius  once  more  changed  the  aspeet 
of  affkirs.  Worn  out  by  the  protracted  war,  and  hopeless  ot 
success  against  a  general  whose  victories  had  hitherto  been  uif 
interrupted,  the  Goths  themselves  proposed  that  Belisarius  sbould.' 
reign  over  them  :  an  offer  of  which  he  was  too  iaithful  a  subject- 
to  avail  himself  further  than  to  obtain  the  deposition  of  Vit^;ia,; 
and  the  surrender  of  Ravenna.  Tlie  wives  of  the  men  who  had. 
thus  betrayed  their  country  upat  in  the  faces  of  their  husbands' 
through  sheer  disgust  at  this  cowardly  surrender.  Happily  fbp. 
the  remnant  of  the  Goths,  Belisarius  was  at  this  crisis  recalled 
and  Totila,  a  brave  and  successiiil  leader,  being  elected  to  thg 
imperial  throne,  proceeded  at  once  to  Southern  Italy  and  stormed' 
Naples.  Belisarius  had  in  the  mean  time  returned  with  a  fresb- 
arjuiy  from  (ireece,  and  taken  possession  of  Rome;  but  the  i»* 
trigLies  of  his  enemies  at  tlie  court  of  the  Eastern  Kmperor  forcal 
him  again  to  retire  to  Constantinople,  leaving  all  Italy  at  tha 
mercy  of  Totila,  who  now  took  Rome  by  storm,  and  having  over~ 
thrown  the  united  forces  of  tlie  Greeks  an<l  Romans  near  Ravenna^ 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  Italian  towns  except  Ancona. 
f  sent  a  fresh  army  into  Italy  nnder  the  commt 
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of  the  eunuch  Narses,  who  completely  routed  the  Gauls  in  an 
cngag-emeiit  whicii  lusted  two  days  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
Rimini.  Totila,  pierced  by  a  lance,  rode  more  than  ten  miles, 
arid  then  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The  Goths  now  electffd 
Totila's  general  Teias  to  be  their  king.  He  proved  their  last. 
After  various  combats,  in  which  the  Goths  foi^ht  with  all  the 
courage  of  despair,  and  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  some  large 
bodies  of  Franks  and  Aletnanni,  tliey  were  so  nearly  esterminaled 
that  only  about  7000  remained,  who  submitted  and  were  incor- 
porated into  the  imperial  body  guard. 

The  dominion  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  in  Italy  seemed  now 
fully  restored.  He  was  represented  there  by  the  exarchs  of 
Ravenna,  of  whom  Narse^  was  the  first  and  the  most  powerful : 
but  the  pride  and  folly  of  a  woman  were  destined  to  throw  all 
again  into  confusion.  The  reigifc  of  Narsea  was  oppressive  and 
unpopular.  He  was  recalled  ;  but  in  the  mandate  for  that  purpose 
the  Kmpress  Sophia  thought  proper  to  insult  him.  In  derision  of 
his  little  feeble  figure  slie  told  bim  that  he  had  better  exchange  the 
sword  for  the  distaff.  "  If  I  do,"  replied  the  spirited  commander, 
"  I  will  spin  your  Majesty  a  thread  of  wiiieh  you  will  not 
easily  find  the  end."  In  the  first  transport  of  indignation  at 
this  unseemly  insult,  Narses  despatched  a  messenger  to  Alboin, 
King  of  the  Lombards,  inviting  him  into  Italy ;  a  proposal  which 
was  readily  accepted,  and  in  a  very  short  time  an  enormous 
army  was  concentrated  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  With  a  severity 
very  opposite  to  the  moderation  of  the  Goths,  Alboin  deprived 
the  Romans  of  all  their  lands,  and  reduced  them  to  tiie  lowest 
state  of  vassalage,  so  that,  as  an  historian  remarlLs,  they  who  had 
refused  to  be  the  brethren  of  the  Goths,  were  now  fain  to  content 
themselves  with  being  slaves  of  the  Lombards.  But  the  tyrant's 
career  was  speedily  terminated.  He  had  stain  Cnnimund,  King 
of  tlie  GepidK,  and  made  a  cup  of  his  skull,  out  of  which  he 
compelled  his  wife  Rosamond,  a  daughter  of  the  nmrdered  man, 
to  drink  a  laige  draught  of  wine.  For  this  outrage  the  Queen 
vowed  deadly  vengeance ;  and  the  same  night,  whilst  Alboin 
lay  in  the  deep  sleep  of  intoxication,  an  armed  man  approached 
his  bed  and  made  a  thrust  at  him  with  a  dagger.  The  unfortunate 
monarcl)  instantly  started  up  and  sought  for  his  sword,  but  it 
had  been  removed  by  tlie  Queen,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle 
tie  fell  dead  beneatli  the  repeated  blows  of  his  murderer.  His 
wife  and  her  accomplice  now  fied  togetho:  to  Ravenna,  where  she 
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administered  poison  to  the  miserable  instrument  of  her  revenge ; 
but  the  man,  discovering  her  intention  after  he  had  swallowed  a 
portion  of  the  draught,  compelled  her  to  drink  the  rest,  and  they 
died  together.  Alboin  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Antharis, 
and  he  by  his  widow  Theodolinda,  a  lady  of  great  merit,  who 
died  in  625.  The  new  kingdom  of  Lombardy  has  been  called 
the  leg  in  the  boot  of  Italy,  extending  as  it  did  the  whole  length 
of  the  land  from  South  Tyrol  and  Savoy  to  Benevento, — and 
comprising  all  the  cities ;  except  Ravenna,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
an  exarchate. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  III. 

Review  of  the  Condition  of  Germany  during  the  first  six 
centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ, — Since  the  first  great  move- 
ment of  the   Huns  in  376   the  Germans  had  been  gradually 
extending  themselves  over  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  along 
the  coasts  of  Africa.     Besides  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England, 
and  the  chores  of  Barbary  had  all  received  Germans  as  colonists 
or  conquerors,  had  adopted  in  a  great  measure  their  manners  and 
institutions,  and  engrafted  on  the  Latin  tongue  (which,  more  or 
less  corrupt,  was  the  language  of  most  of  the  provinces  of  Rome) 
a  mixed  dialect,  the  foundation  of  the  modern  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  languages.     About  the  year  500  the  kingdom  of 
Thuringia  was  a  powerful  independent  sovereignty,  which  was 
afterwards  overthrown  by  the  sons  of  Clovis ;  but  the  Saxons  and 
Frieses  (who  by  these  changes  had  been  enabled  to  spread  them- 
selves farther  south,  and  occupy  the  country  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  and  that  of  the  Elbe)  retained  their  independence  many 
centuries  longer.     In  southern  Germany,  the  Suevi  had  united 
with  the  Alemanni  under  the  name  of  Swabians,  and  penetrated 
into  Helvetia  and  Rhsetia,  where  they  were  afterwards   called 
Swiss.     The  Boii  had  settled   in  Bavaria  (German,  Bayem), 
The  Sclavonians  (known    to   the   ancients   under   the   name   of 
Saniiatae)  occupied  many  districts  of  eastern  Germany, — their 
language  and  religion  separating  them  from  the  Germans,  with 
wlioni   to   the  present   hour   they  have  never  been  thoroughly 
incorporated.     In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  they  were  in 
possession  of  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Meissen, 
Silesia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  two  or  three 
other  districts :  in  all  which  countries  a  few  of  their  descendants 
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remaiu  to  this  day.  lu  those  districts  on  the  Riiiiie  and  Danube 
which  belonged  to  the  Romans  tfiere  had  spnitig;  up  a  number  of 
free  cities,  in  which  Roman  iuxury,  the  Roman  tongue,  and 
Roman  laws,  reigned  without  a  rival. 

Whenever  the  Germans  conquered  a  fresh  territory,  the  whole, 
or  more  generally  a  portion  of  it,  was  divided  by  lot  between  tiiu 
King  and  his  foilowcra  ;  of  whom  the  more  powerfid  received  the 
larger  share :  but  as  the  inSuenee  of  the  chiefs  not  unfrequeiitly 
ended  with  the  campaign,  they  devised  a  means  of  retaining  their 
authority  by  presenting  their  followers  with  small  portions  ol 
land,  which  they  were  permitted  to  retain  as  long  as  tkey  re- 
mained faithful  vassals  and  servants  of  their  lord.  This  practice, 
introduced  by  the  more  powerful  chiefe,  was  imitated  by  others 
on  a  smaller  scale ;  so  that  at  length  the  country  was  split  into  a 
multitude  of  little  independent  sovereignties.  But  the  bad  effects 
of  this  feudal  system  were  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  the  military 
spirit  whicli  it  fostered.  The  ministers  or  houseliold  servants  of 
the  king  were  the  Mareachalk,  or  groom,  the  Tmchsetz,  aewer 
or  dish-setter,  the  Kammerer,  or  chamberlain,  the  Hausmeier, 
(jor-domo,  or  steward,  &c.  The.se  were  at  first  menial  servants, 
Snd  really  performed  the  offices  which  their  names  import.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  as  wealth  and  luxury  increased,  liiese 
Hervants  became  high  and  dignified  officers,  although  they  con- 
tinued to  bear  their  original  titles.  Thus  at  the  coronation  of 
Otho  I,,  in  the  tenth  century,  two  dukes  officiated  as  grand  sewer 
'  grand  marshal,  or  master  of  the  horse. 

Great  improvements  had  taken  place  during  the  period  whicii 
have  mentioned,  in  the  mode  of  legislation.  In  the  earlier 
the  German  tribes  knew  no  laws  but  those  of  usage :  by 
■ees,  however,  written  codes  were  introduced,  composed  in 
German.  The  Salian  code,  as  published  by  Clovis,  was 
!n  German  ;  but  it  is  now  extant  only  in  Latin.  The  relations 
between  freemen  and  serfe,  Germans  and  Romans,  were  distinctly 
defined.  Every  injury,  from  an  insulting  word  to  murder  itself, 
had  its  suitable  penalty :  thim  he  who  stole  a  pig  was  fined  fifteen 
"  ''lings,  and  the  murderer  of  a  serf  thirty-five:  but  the  slatighter 
freeman  could  not  be  expiated  for  a  less  sum  than  three 
idred  shillings.  The  use  of  scurrilous  language  subjected  him 
iployed  it  to  penalties  varying  from  three  to  six  shillings, 
solidus,  or  shilling,  was  the  price  of  a.  cow,  but  it  is  of 
[possible  to  ascertain  its  actual  value  in  English  money. 
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The  Saliaii  Franks  divided  it   into   forty  denarii,  or  pence,  aod 
thb  liipua^rii  into  twelve.     If  a  criminal  was  unable  to  pay  the 
fine,  he  swore  that  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  property  either  on 
■  the  earth  or  under  the  earth,  and  made  over  his  estate  and  debt 
to  his  relations  by  taking  a  handful  of  dust  from  each  of  the  four 
corners,  and  throwing  It  on  them.     He  then  stripped  himself  to 
his  under  garment,  and  with  a  staff  in  his  hand  went  to  the  limita 
of  his  property.     After  tliis   ceremony,   the  relations   became 
responsible  for  payment  of  the  fine  ;  but  if  they  also  were  unable 
.    to  dischai^  it,  the  culprit  was  put  to  death.     Among  the  Ripii- 
arian  Franks  the  transfer  of  lands  or  houses  was  accompanied  by 
a  curious  ceremony,  which  has  been  observed  in  our  own  country* 
within  the  memory  of  man.     The  purchaser,  attended  by  three, 
six,  or  twelve  witnesKWi,  according  to  the  value  of  the  property, 
and   tlie  same  number  of  boys,  proceeded  to  the  ground,  and      | 
having  paid  down  the  stipulated  sum  in  presence  of  his  witnesses, 
administered  a  cuff  to  eacli  of  the  youths,  and  puHed  liis  ears,  as      | 
the  best  mode  of  impressing   the  transaction   on  his  memory. 
All  trials  were  conducted  publicly  before  a  jury  of  persons  of      ■ 
like  d^ree  with  the  accused.     Cases,  however,  might  sometimes      I 
occur,  in  which,  although  strong  suspicion  rested  on  an  individual, 
it  was  impossible  to  prove  his   guilt   by   evidence.     Under  such       ! 
circumstances  the  suspected  person  was  required  to  purify  himself 
by  oath,  in  which  he  was  often  joined  by  his  friends,  who  were      j 
styled  consacramenlales ;  or  by  the  ordeal,  in  which  the  gods 
were  supposed  to  declare  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.      ^ 
He  who  could  handle  red-hot  iron  without  injury,  or  withdraw      fl 
his  hand  unscalded  from  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  or  conquer      I 
his  accuser  in  single  combat,  was  declared  innocent  of  the  crime       ^ 
imputed  to  him.     Other  tests,  such  as  the  partaking  of  the  con- 
secrated wafer,  which  a  guilty  man,  it  was  believed,  could  not 
swallow  without  bursting,  were  introduced  afler  the  conversioti 
of  the  people  to  Christianity. 

In  all  the  German  kingdoms,  general  assemblies  of  the  people 
were  held  under  different  names.  Thus,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  they  were  termed  Wittanangemots  (councils  of  the  wise), 
and  among  the  FranLi,  Marzfelder  (lields  of  March),  liecsusc 
they  were  held   in  the  open  fields  in   that  mouth.      At  these 
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meetings  questions  of  war  and  peace  were  debateil  ;  and  in  liie 
eveut  of  the  former  being  voted,  the  Heerbonn  or  gejieral  inilitia 
of  tlie  kingdom  was  called  out  by  tbe  king,  every  male  being 
required  to  appear  at  an  appointed  place  axmed  and  equipped  Tor 
tlie  campaign.  In  the  ileld,  the  inhabitants  of  each  duchy  and 
county  were  marshalled  under  the  banner  of  their  duke  or 
count,  the  whole  being  under  the  uimnmiid  of  the  king.  These 
expeditious  were  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  "  Land-fyrd,"  aud 
naval  armaments  "  Scyp-lyrd." 

JAlerature. — The  ancient  Germans,  especially  the  Gothic  and 
Scandinavian  tribes,  possessed  a  kind  of  writing  called  Rams. 
These  charactera  were  engraved  on  stone  or  wood,  particularly 
that  of  the  box-tree,  called  in  Genuan  Such;- — a  name  still 
preserved  in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  its  Knglish  derivative, 
to  sigiufy  a  book.  Bunes  were  used  in  divination,  ami  hence 
canie  to  be  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  connected  with  witciicraft. 
This  mode  of  writing  was  superseded  by  the  alphabet  of  Ulphilas 
already  mentioned.  It  was  long,  however,  before  writing  came 
into  general  use,  and  heucc,  like  other  nations,  the  Germans 
possessed  in  early  times  no  other  literature  than  songs  and  poems, 
which  were  employed  in  celebrating  the  gods  and  recording  the 
deeds  of  heroes.  The  rugged  ajid  savage  tribes  of  the  north  had 
a  great  sensibility  for  the  charms  of  poetry  and  music.  It  is 
related  that  a  famous  bard  once  came  to  the  court  of  a  northern 
ting,  and  sang  in  his  hall  a  song  which  caused  the  "hole company 
to  dauce  and  caper  with  merriment.  A  second  song  threw  them 
all  into  tears.  But  a  more  striking,  though  dreadful  triumph  was 
reserved  for  the  last  effort  of  the  bard.  His  third  song  threw  them 
all  into  a  frenzy,  bo  that  they  fell  upon  and  murdered  one  another. 

In  these  songs  alliteration  and  rhyme  supplied  the  place  of  liie 
rhythm,  or  syllabic  quantity,  of  classical  poetry;  whilf-t  they 
were  further  distinguished  from  prose  by  the  short  and  striking 
form  »f  the  sentences,  and  by  the  bold  enpressious  and  metaphors 
with  which  they  were  filled.  In  the  absence  of  writing,  allitera- 
tion, besides  its  use  as  an  omameut,  served  to  assist  the  memory. 
Thus  the  German  laws,  which,  as  we  have  said,  at  first  wei'e 
preserved  only  by  tradition,  abounded  with  it.  Many  of  these 
alliterations  are  still  obser\'abIe  in  certain  iniiepanible  combina- 
tions of  words  wliich  have  been  handed  down  in  the  German 
language,  and  even  in  a  slighter  degree  in  English  ;  as,  Dick 
uiid  Diinn,   thick  and   thin,   frani'   utid  Fret,  fvanV.  a.nA   bee, 
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Gut  und  Slut,  ^ooda  and  blood,  Hen  and  Ifand,heaTt  and  hand, 
Ealh  jind  That,  couDsel  and  deed,  Slock  und  lilock.,  stock  and    ) 
block,  &c. 

Whilst  literature  remained  in  so  rude  a.  state,  history  was 
necessarily  imperfect.  For  our  knowledge  of  German  afiairs 
during'  the  first  five  centuries  we  are  indebted  to  the  Byzajitine 
historians ;  but  they  lived  too  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
were  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  old  contempt  for  barbarians, 
to  be  faithful  chroniclers.  Towards  the  clase  of  tlie  sixth  century, 
however,  flourished  Gregory,  archbishop  of  Tours,  by  birth  a 
Frank ;  whose  history  of  the  Western  Church,  brought  down  to 
the  year  591,  in  spite  of  many  inaccuracies  and  absurd  legends, 
is,  for  those  days,  a  work  of  no  small  merit. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


After  the  death  of  Chlotaire  (the  fourth  son  of  Clovis,  who  I 
survived  all  his  brothers  and  became  sole  monarch  of  France)  the  J 
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kingdom  was  pCtrtioned  out  a^maTig  his  four  sons.  And  now 
began  a  series  of  horrors  in  the  Merovingian  family  too  revolting 
for  description.  The  two  youngest  had  married  women  of  the 
most  ambitious  and  unsenipuloua  character ;  and  for  many  years 
the  struggle  between  these  princesses,  whose  names  were  Brime- 
hild  and  Fredegiind,  delnged  the  royal  houses  with  blood.  Fire 
and  sword,  dagg;er  and  poison,  were  employed  so  actively,  that 
the  two  families  were  nearly  annihilated.  A  pious  historian  of 
the  period  thought  he  saw  in  this  rising  up  of  brother  against 
brother,  and  sister  against  sister,  the  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy 
of  our  Iiord  which  declares  that  such  shall  be  the  signs  imme- 
diately before  the  coming  of  the  last  day  ;  and  a  more  modern 
writer  asserts  (hat  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  period  or 
any  country  in  which  there  was  more  vice  or  less  virtue  than  there 
was  in  France  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  At  length, 
in  her  seventieth  year,  Brunehild  received  the  reward  of  her 
crimes,  which  was  as  fearful  as  her  former  cnielties.  Being 
abandoned  by  her  people,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chlotaire  II., 
who,  after  parading  her  ou  the  back  of  a  camel  through  his  camp, 
tied  the  miserable  woman  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  which 
dragged  her  over  the  rough  ground  until  life  was  extinct.  Tne 
mother  of  Chlotaire  (Fred^und)  escaped  punishment  in  this 
world,  and  lived  to  see  the  kingdom  of  France  reunited  under 

The  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  Fraiikisli  kings  had  given 
to  certain  officers  of  tiieir  household  almost  unlimited  power  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war  ;  and  this  power  was  the  more  firmly 
maintained,  as  they  contented  themselves  with  the  substantial 
authority,  without  laying  claim  to  the  splendour  of  the   kingly 

The  sovereigns,  indeed,  were  generally  too  happy  to  entru.'t 
the  cares  of  state  to  an  able  minister,  whilst  they  themselves  did 
little  else  (according  to  old  Gregory  of  Tours)  but  gormandize 
like  brute  beasts,  except  now  and  then  signing  a  state  paper,  and 
exhibiting  themselves  in  their  royal  robes  on  days  of  ceremony. 
By  d^rees  these  Mayors  of  the  Palace  (majores  domus,  as  they 
are  called  by  historians)  became  in  France  what  the  commanders 
of  the  Pnetorian  guard  had  been  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Being  generally  men  of  talent  and  enterprise,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  nobles,  they  continued  to  eserdse  sovereign  autho- 
rity without  the  name  :  for  it  was  only  by  slow  degreea,  an4  aftat 
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the  office  iiad  btcii  u.  loiig;  time  hereditary  in  one  family,  tliat  the 
mayors  of  the  palace  possessed  themselves  of  tlie  title  and  dignity 
of  king.. 
'  K  the  year  G22  Chlotaire  II.  appointed  his  son  Dag^obert 
Eiiig  of  Aus^asia,  and  aeugiied  him,  as  his  major  domOs,  Pepia 
of  Landon,  wlio  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  struggle 
against  Brunebild.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Grimoald,  the  son 
of  this  Pepin,  to  place  his  owu  son  on  the  throne ;  but,  altitou^ 
he  succeeded  in  deposing  the  king,  and  banishing  him  to  a  con- 
vent  in  Ireland,  he  himself  with  hia  unfortunate  son  was  shortly 
ailerwards  murdered,  and  Clovis  II,  was  elected  by  the  olen^ 
and  vassals  King  of  all  France. 

At  his  death,  in  656,  the  kingdom  was  again  divided,  and 
many  years  of  anarchy  and  blooduljeU  succeeded  ;  uiitil  iu  GUI 
I'epin  of  Ilerislal,  a  great  grandson  of  the  first  Pepin,  having 
gained  a  complete  victory  in  the  battle  of  Testri,  coispelled 
Thierry  III.  to  reci^nize  him  as  general  and  governor  of  all 
France.  This  dignity  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Charles,  knows 
in  history  by  the  surname  of  JMartel  or  the  Ilamraer.  The  con* 
dition  of  I'rance  at  the  accession  of  this  renowned  chief  in  7l4 
vias  likely  to  furnish  full  employment  for  all  that  energy  both  of 
mind  and  body,  wliich  he  possessed  in  no  ordinary  d^ree.  A 
few  years  before  tlils  period  there  had  lauded  in  Spain  (by  tbv 
invitation  of  Count  Julian,  whose  daughter  had  been  seduced  by 
Roderic  the  Gothic  king)  a  horde  of  Saracens  or  Arabians  &oni 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  These  foreigners  had  completely 
overthrown  the  Visigoths  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Xeres  de  la  Fron* 
lera,  and  founded  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
In  the  year  732  there  dwelt  on  the  frontiers  of  France  and 
Spain  a  chieftain  named  Duke  Eudo  of  Acqnitania,  who  had 
long  cherished  hopes  of  becoming  an  independent  sovereigTi.  Tlia 
Keiistriaus  and  Austrasians  being  at  tliis  time  at  variance,  Eudo 
conceived  the  idea  of  calling  in  the  Moors  to  assist  him  ia  th« 
conquest  of  France;  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  gave  his 
daughter  to  one  of  their  princes  named  Muiioz:  but  as  soon  as 
Abder-liaman,  the  Moorish  cummander-in-chief,  saw  her,  he  over- 
whi^lmed  her  lather  witli  reproaches  for  havlug  given  so  &ir  s 
maiden  to  a  subject,  instead  of  reserving  her  for  the  harem  of 
ttie  Caliiih ;  ordered  the  right  hand  of  Muiioz  to  be  cut  off,  i^ 
unworthy  to  touch  her,  and  sent  the  lady  under  an  escort  tit  • 
The  outraged  &ther  took  the  £eld  with  an  armyi  ' 
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hut  being:  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Garonne,  no  fhuice 
remained  to  him  but  to  seek  the  protection  of  Charles  Martel. 
The  cause  was  that  of  Cliristendom,  for  the  followers  of  ]\Ioham- 
med  openly  declared  that  the  object  of  all  their  campaig-ns  was 
to  plant  the  crescent,  at  whatever  cost  of  blood  and  suffering,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Austrasians,  Netherlaiiders, 
the  dwellers  on  the  Rhine,  Thiiringians,  Swabians,  Bavarians, 
and  even  Lombards  from  beyond  the  Alps,  (locked  to  the  standani 
of  Charles. 

In  the  year  732  the  two  armies  met  between  Tours  and 
Poitiers,  and  a  fierce  engagement  began.  The  Prankish  warriors, 
particularly  those  of  the  north,  ncDbly  sustained  the  old  pemian 
reputation.  In  vain  did  squadron  after  squadron  of  the  fierce 
Moors,  mounted  on  the  fleet  horses  of  Barbary,  and  shriekinn; 
their  war-cry  of  "  Allah  and  niohammed  !"  rush  to  the  charge, 
reckless  of  death,  as  those  who  believed  that  eternal  happiness 
would  be  the  lot  of  all  who  should  die  in  battle  agaln^^t  tlie 
Christians.  The  Franks,  better  armed  and  more  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined, mowed  them  down  like  grass.  The  Moorish  general 
Abder-haman  fell  ;  and  it  is  said  that  375,000  Saracens  were  left 
with  him  dead  on  the  field.  Christendom  was  sa^ed,  and  Ine 
barbarians  retreated  hastily  across  the  Pyrenees  It  nas  in  this 
battle  that  Charles  obtained  his  surname  of  Martel  from  the  fury 
with  which  his  heavy  iron  mace  hammered  down  the  Saracens 
Six  years  later  the  Moors  again  entered  France  bj  sea,  but  were 
totally  defeated  iti  the  battle  of  Narbonne,  and  never  again  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  frontier. 

Charles  Martel  died  in  741,  leaving  two  sons,  Pepin  (he  Short 
and  Carloman,  the  latter  of  whom  soon  afterwards  retired  into  a 
convent ;  when  Pepin  became  sole  major  domfls  of  France.  The 
royal  family  of  that  country  had  long  since  dwindled  into  little 
more  than  a  name  ;  but  the  throne  was  still  Med  by  the  feeble 
Childeric,  the  last  representative  of  the  line.  Pepin,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  a  war  with  the  Saxons,  and  whose  sagacity 
as  a  statesman  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  his  military  experience, 
saw  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  executing  the  plan,  wliieh 
his  ancestor  had  attempted  unsueees.sfully,  of  supplanting  the 
Merovingians,  and  placing  his  own  family  on  the  throne.  In 
pursuance  of  this  design,  the  nobility  were  gained  over  by  grants 
of  land,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  clei^  having  aWi  Xwfew 
secured  by  promises  of  iniranjiities  and  endowments,  Pep\n  \>oVi\'j 
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proposed  the  following  question  to  Pope  Zacharias :  "  Whethei* 
of  the  two  is  worthy  of  the  title  and  dignity  of  king ;  he  who  sits 
idly  at  home,  or  he  who  bears  the  burden  and  cares  of  govern- 
ment ?"  The  Pope  of  course  pronounced  in  favour  of  Pepin, 
who  had  rescued  Rome  froAi  the  Lombards,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  was  elected  King  of  France  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  held 
at  Soissons,  where  Clovis  266  years  before  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  powerful  monarchy  in  his  victory  over  the  Suessones. 
Thus  was  the  family  of  the  Merovingians  supplanted  by  a  new 
power,  which,  from  Charles  Martel,  the  father  of  Pepin,  has  been 
named  the  dynasty  of  the  Carlovingians.  The  reign  of  Pepin 
the  Short  was  signalized  by  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  by  his  son 
Charles.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  Pepin  was  nominated 
Patrician  of  Rome  and  exarch  of  Ravenna,  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  Holy  City  ;  and  thus  in  the  alliance  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  powers  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  grievous 
tyranny  under  which  Germany  afterwards  groaned  for  so  many 
centuries.  Pepin  died  of  dropsy  on  the  24th  September,  768, 
leaving  behind  him  two  sons — Carloman,  who  received  Neustria 
as  his  portion,  and  Charles  (afterwards  known  in  history  as 
Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great),  who  inherited  Austrasia* 
This  kingdom,  besides  the  eastern  provinces  of  France,  compre- 
hended a  great  part  of  the  Netherlands,  together  with  Swabia  and 
Bavaria. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 

Boniface^  the  Apostle  of  Germany^  born  A.D.  685,  died 
755. — In  the  eighth  century,  missionaries  from  the  churches  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  left  their  own  shores  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  forests  of  their  ancient  fatherland. 
Through  their  labours  the  images  of  Woden  gave  place  to  the 
crucifix,  and  abbeys  and  convents  rose  on  every  side.  Among 
these  zealous  champions  of  the  truth,  the  most  distinguished  was 
an  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  named  Winfried,  who,  according  to  the 
practice  of  those  days,  was  known  by  the  monastic  title  of 
Bonifacius.  On  his  arrival  in  France,  he  found  the  affairs  of  the 
church  in  a  state  of  deplorable  confusion.  The  Franks  had,  in- 
deed, been  long  partially  converted  ;  but  heathenish  ceremonies 
were  every  where  intermingled  with  the  rites  of  Christian  worship ; 
the  priests  were  so  ignorant,  that,  far  from  being  able  to  explain 
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the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  few  of  them  could  even  read  ;  and 
the  bishops,  who  should  have  sustained  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
were  more  inclined  to  play  the  part  of  temporal  princes  in  the 
field  of  battle  and  at  the  banquet  thaa  to  sustain  the  character  of 
overseers  over  the  souls  of  men.  Having  speedily  ascertained 
that  the  co-operation  of  some  higher  power  would  be  requisite, 
in  order  to  enforce  discipline  amongst  the  corrupt  clergy  of  the 
Frankish  church,  Boniface  earnestly  solicited  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  to  whom  he  took  the  following  oath  of  obedience :  "  I, 
Bonifacius,  by  the  grace  of  God  bishop,  do  promise  unto  thee, 
St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  thy  Vicar,  St.  Gregory 
the  Pope,  and  his  successors,  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  the  indivisible  Trinity,  and  by  thine  own  sacred  body,  that 
I  will  be  faithful  and  besur  true  allegiance  unto  thee,  thy  Vicar 
aforesaid,  and  his  successors.  Signed  by  me,  Bonifacius,  with 
mine  own  hand,  and  laid  on  the  most  sacred  body  of  the  blessed 
Peter ;  God  being  my  witness  unto  this  mine  oath,  which  I 
promise  to  observe  and  keep."  That  such  a  step  was  in  his 
judgment  unavoidable,  appears  from  his  letters,  in  which  he 
describes  himself  as  being  "  in  the  situation  of  a  mastiff,  which 
sees  the  thieves  and  murderers  breaking  into  his  master's  house  ; 
but  having  none  to  help  him,  can  do  little  more  than  groan  and 
growl."  In  an  epistle  to  the  English  bishop,  Daniel,  he  speaks 
also  of  the  necessity  of  conciliating,  not  only  the  Pope,  but  the 
Frankish  King  Pepin.  "  Without  aid  from  the  Prince  of  the 
Franks,  I  can  neither  rule  the  people,  nor  protect  the  priests  and 
deacons,  monks  and  nuns,  whom  I  have  brought  hither  with  me 
from  England ;  nor  can  I  without  his  commands,  and  penalties 
to  enforce  obedience  unto  the  same,  hope  to  pu.t  an  end  to  their 
heathenish  practices  and  sacrifices  to  idols."  The  great  measure 
of  church  reform  in  France  having  been  at  length  completed, 
Boniface  found  himself  at  leisure  to  undertake  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  ;  a  work  which  he  carried  on  with  his  accustomed 
energy,  preaching  with  great  zeal  and  eflPect,  and  stationing 
missionaries  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  Fearless  of  danger,  he 
would  scatter  with  his  own  hands  the  stones  of  altars,  around 
which  multitudes  of  howling  savages  were  assembled  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  their  idols ;  or,  snatching  an  axe  from  the  ministering 
priests,  hew  down  some  ancient  tree,  the  dwelling,  as  they  believed, 
of  Woden,  or  Thor,  or  some  other  deity  of  their  dark  arA\AocA^ 
mythology.   During  this  operation  the  people  would  ^axe\v\&\M^\^ 
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astonishment  on  tiie  Mcrikjgious  stranger,  expecting,  as  stroke 
after  stroke  fell  on  ^be  trunk,  that  its  terrible  inhabitant  would 
rush  forth  in  a  flame  of  fire  and  consiune  Boniface  and  his  com- 
panions ;  but  when  the  tree  at  length  fell,  without  any  sign  of 
their  god's  displeasure,  they  generally  lost  all  confidence  in  his 
power,  and  listened  patiently  to  the  exhortations  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

In  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  Boniface,  being  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  and  primate  of  the  German  church,  went  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  Friesland,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  people,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  755.  "  Truly 
(says  old  Schmidt)  Germany  hath  great  cause  to  be  thankful  unto 
Bonifacius  :  for  he  it  was  who  gave  her  instructors,  not  only  in 
religion,  but  in  the  sciences  ;  persuaded  her  inhabitants  to  eat  no 
more  horse-flesh,  laid  the  foundation  of  letters  among  them,  and 
shunned  not  to  shed  his  blood  for  their  sakes.*'  Yet,  together 
with  King  Pepin,  Boniface  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
founders  of  the  Papal  power,  and  of  the  blind  superstition  by 
which  it  is  supported.  His  favourite  scheme  was  the  union  of  all 
nations  in  one  Christian  fold,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
to  be  the  shepherd.  The  Latin  language  was  to  be  exclusively 
used  in  divine  service.  When  the  enlightened  Virgilius,  bishop 
of  Salzburg — whom,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
both  the  Pope  and  Boniface  wanted  to  condemn  as  a  magician — 
asked  the  latter  whether  the  formula  of  baptism  pronounced  by 
a  German  priest  in  bad  Latin  like  the  following — "  Baptizo  te  in 
nomine  Patria  et  Filia  et  Spiritus  Sancti " — would  be  valid,  Boni- 
face replied  in  the  affirmative ;  for  he  held  that  the  essence  of 
faith  lay  in  blind  and  unreasoning  obedience. 


As  accident  having  deprived  Carloman  of  life  in  the  year  771, 
his  brother  became  King  of  all  the  Franks,  and  commenced  a 
career  of  succ^s  to  which  history  presents  few  parallels.  To  a 
restless  activity  of  body,  which  made  every  hour  appear  tedious 
unless  employed  in  combating  his  enemies,  or  in  the  organization 
of  his  empire  at  home,  Charlemagne  united  a  creative  spirit,  which 
during  the  forty-three  years  of  his  reign  changed  the  condition 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  all  Europe.  With  him  closes  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  Germany.  All  the  old  free  states  and  kingdoms 
were  incorporated  into  one  mighty  empire,  and  with  the  new 
name  the  people  adopted  new  views  and  a  new  character.  Scarcely 
had  Charlonagne  become  sole  sovereign,  when  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Zxanbards,  to  extort  from  the 
Pope  the  recognition  of  Carloman's  sons,  whom  tlieir  uncle  had 
deprived  of  Neustria,  furnished  him  with  an  excuse  for  entering 
Italy  bytlie  pass  of  Mont  Cenia,  whilst  his  uncle  EemaTA  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  Alps  at  the  spot  which  was  then  Mo" 
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but  which  has  since  been  called  after  liis  name  (he  Great  Si. 
Bernard.  As  the  Frankish  army  advanced,  the  people  fled  for 
refuge  into  tlieir  fortified  cities,  whilst  Deaiderius,  shut  up  in  hie 
capital  of  Pavia,  awaited  the  coming-  of  that  renowned  hero,  the 
bare  mention  of  whose  name  had  spread  such  dismay  among  hi». 
subjects.  At  length  Charlemagne  appeared  before  the  gates  ol 
Pavia  i  and  old  chroniclers  relate  that  as  Desideriua  reconnoitered 
the  Frankish  army  from  a  high  tower,  and  saw  the  gigantic  form 
of  his  enemy  cased  in  bright  armour,  and  mounted  on  a  cliarger 
wiiich  seemed,  like  its  master,  to  be  an  animated  statue  of  iron, 
his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  melancholy  tone 
to  his  attendants — "  Let  ua  descend  and  hide  ourselves  in  the  earth 
from  the  angry  face  of  so  terrible  a  foe."  After  several  months' 
si^;e,  want  of  food  having  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  Charlemagne  sent  the  king,  as  one  who  liad  proved  him- 
self unworthy  of  a  throne,  to  end  his  days  in  tlie  monastery  of 
Corvey,  and  placed  on  his  owu  liead  the  ancient  iron  crown  of  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardy.  The  same  year  (April  2nd,  774)  he 
visited  Rome,  and  dismounting  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  paces 
from  the  walls,  walked  in  procession  to  the  churcii  of  St.  Peter  on 
the  Vatican  hill,  kissing  the  steps  in  succession  as  he  ascended,  in 
honour  of  the  saints  by  whose  feet  they  had  been  trodden.  In  the 
vestibule  of  the  church  he  was  received  by  the  Pope,  who  embraced 
him  with  great  affection,  the  choir  chairting  the  psalm  "  Blessed  ii 
he  who  cometli  in  the  name  of.  the  Lord-"  Then  they  descmded 
iniO  the  vaults,  and  offered  up  their  prayers  together  at  the  shrine 
of  St.  Peter.  Meanwhile  the  Lombards,  far  from  sutanitting 
patiently  to  lie  yoke  of  a  foreign  master,  had  placed  Adalgisiiu, 
the  son  of  Desiderius,  on  his  father's  throne.  But  might  again 
prevailed  o\'er  justice,  and  tiie  unhappy  prince  wiis  compelled  to 
save  his  life  by  going  info  exile ;  whilst  of  all  the  Lombard  citiea, 
Venice  alone  bade  defiance  to  the  conqueror,  beat  back  his  Bmii^ 
irom  her  walls,  and  retained  her  freedom. 

"While  success  thus  attended  the  arms  of  Charlemagne  in  Italy, 
his  power  was  withstood  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  by  the 
Saxons  {  a  brave,  but  savage  nice,  who  for  centuries  )»d  been 
engaged  at  intervals  in  sanguinary  stnig^les  with  the  Ftnnkish 
sovereigns,  Allenipts  had  oflen  been  made  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity ;  but  they  adhered  with  greater  obstinate  to  lieAtfaen- 
ism,  because  conversion  presented  to  their  minds  the  idea  of 
enslaveineiit ;  and  repeated  endeavours  (o  christianize  Ihesn  Irf, 
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had  stained  the  fields  of  Germany  with  blood  duriog  the 
■nasty  of  the  Meroviiigiana.  It  was  in  tiie  month  of  May  772 
t  Charlemagne  held  a  council  of  his  kiiigdum  at  Worms,  at 
%hich  war  with  the  Sasons  was  unanimously  voted.  Religion  was 
fhe  pretest  for  this  act  of  tyrannical  injustice.  Tlie  Franks 
Lad  sent  a  missionary  to  preach  to  the  Saions  at  their  great  feast 
at  Marklo,  and  since  kindness  and  persuasion  liad  &iled  to  convert 
these  obstinate  unbelievers,  they  were  willing,  like  their  fathera  of 
old,  to  try  the  effect  of  fire  aiid  sword ;  a  feelinjf  which  Cliarle- 
mag-ne  encouraged  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  war  popular, 
as  being  the  cause  of  God  and  his  church.  With  the  king  at  their 
head  the  Prankish  army  crossed  the  Rhine  and  drove  all  before 
them  as  far  as  the  Weser,  but  Charlemagne  being  soon  afterward* 
called  off  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Lombardy,  the  Saxons 
man,  and  were  again  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
id  thus  for  more  than  thirty  years,  under  the  command  of 
^Wittekind,  Duke  of  Westphalia,  tiiey  made  head  against  their 
oppressors,  rallying  after  every  murderous  defeat,  and  meeting  in 
the  depths  of  gloomy  forests,  where  they  swore  irreconcilable 
enmity  to  the  Franks  on  the  altars  of  their  ancient  gods.  It  was 
itil  their  forces  were  completely  exhausted  by  two  bloody 
engagements,  that  their  leaders  Wittekind  and  Alboiti  came  to 
.tt%ny  in  France,  and  voluntarily  received  the  sacrament  of 
iptism.  The  vulgar,  as  they  are  wont  in  such  cases,  ascribed 
conversion  of  the  former  to  a  miracle.  "Wittekind,"  says 
the  leg«nd,  "  visited  Wulmirstadt  in  the  disguise  of  a  be^^r,  and, 
happening  to  enter  the  church,  saw  in  tlie  midst  of  the  consecrated 
wafer  the  figure  of  a  child  clothed  in  white  raiment ;  and  so  he  at 
once  acknowlet^ed  the  truth  of  that  religion  which  he  had  before 
rejected."  In  the  year  803  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  SeLt 
on  the  Saale.  Paganism,  which  had  formerly  been  forbidden  on 
pain  of  death,  was  again  prohibited,  but  in  other  respects  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  Saxons  remained  unaltered,  it  tteing 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  two  nations  should  be  considered  in 
all  respects  equal.  Five  years  lata-,  however,  Wittekind  having 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  Ids  dukedom  was  divided  by 
Cliarlemagne  into  eight  bishoprics,  which  mark  the  extent  of 
ancient  Saxony  on  either  aide  of  the  Weser.  They  were  Munster, 
Qsnaburg,  Paderborn,  Minden,  Bremen,  Verden,  Hildesheim,  and 
IberetadL  Christianity  was  established  and  maintained  by  Uwa 
tl»e  pattest  cruelty ;  and  a  relapse  into  pagauiam,  ot  tivfe  luottt 
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venial  otfence  of  ea.tiiig  fitsh  iii  T^ut  was  eijually  pumshable  with 
death. 

We  must  now  take  a  short  review  of  the  otiier  conquests  of 
Charlemagne  during  lie  tturty-two  years  which  were  principally 
occupied  by  this  struggle  with  the  Sasons.  In  778  he  entered 
Spain  on  the  invitation  of  Ibn-al-Arabi,  emir  or  lord  of  Saragossa, 
and  wrested  from  the  Moors  the  whole  of  the  country  east  of  tlie 
Ebro,  erecting  Catalonia  into  a  Prankish  dukedom,  and  rein- 
stating Ibn-al-Arabi  in  tJie  guvemment  of  Saragoasa,  from  which 
he  had  been  deposed  by  the  dominant  Moorish  party.  The 
principal  general  in  this  expedition  was  Roland,  the  hero  of 
Frankish  song,  who  fell  in  a  skirmish  while  threading  the  defile  of 
Sonceavalles.  The  neiLt  year  Charlemagne  took  Majorca  and 
Minorca  from  the  Moors,  and  would  probably  have  driven  them 
out  of  Europe  altogether,  could  he  have  spared  a  sufficient  force 
from  the  Saxon  wars  for  that  purpose.  In  787  the  Buke  of  Bene- 
vento,  whose  territories  extended  from  Naples  to  Brindisi,  acknow 
ledged  him  as  his  liege  lord,  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty  at  Salemo ; 
and  a  few  years  later  the  Avars,  Poles,  and  Bohemians  were 
subdued  and  made  tributary  to  the  Prankish  crown.  The  princes 
or  chams  of  the  Avars  tiad  erected  in  Hungary  fortresses  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  composed  of  circles  of  walls,  one  within 
another,  which  they  believed  to  be  impregnable.  Al^er  a  desperate 
struggle,  these  ring-forts,  as  they  were  called,  were  carried  by- 
storm,  and  the  rich  booty  which  they  contained  sent  to  Charle- 
magne, who  immediately  presented  half  of  it  to  the  Pope.  At 
the  taking  of  them  a  Swabian  knight,  named  Count  Ceroid,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  such  acts  of  intrepid  bravery,  that  the 
king  granted  to  the  Swabians  the  privilege  of  leading  the  attack 
in  all  future  campaigns  ;  and  another  warrior  of  the  same  nation 
impaled,  as  popular  tales  relate,  seven  of  the  Avars  at  once  on  his 
long  spear,  an  exploit  which  procured  for  him  among  the  soldiers 
the  surname  of  Einheer,  a  hero  whom  the  ancient  legends  of  the 
Iforth  represent  as  dwelling  witli  Odin  in  the  halls  of  Walballa. 

These  victories  of  Charlemagne  changed  the  political  consti- 
tution of  a  large  portion  of  Kurope,  From  the  Ebro  to  the 
Raab  and  Theiss,  and  from  Benevento  to  the  Eyder,  all  the 
German  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
Scandinavians  who  occupied  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
were,  for  the  first  time,  united  under  one  head.  With  these  were 
joined  the  Romans  of  the  Western  empire,  and  a  considerable 
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portion  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Avars;  so  that  the  dominious  of 
Charlemag-ne  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  tlie  Konian  an- 
perors  had  ever  been.  The  whole  of  this  mighty  kingdom  Iiad 
one  religion,  which  formed  a  wall  of  separation  from  the  Moham- 
medaos  in  Spain,  Africa,  and  Asia  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
heathenish  Normans,  Sclavonians,  and  Avars  on  the  other.  Italians 
and  Gennans,  forgetting  their  former  hatred  of  each  other,  were 
now  united  to  defend  their  church  c^ainst  the  attacks  of  all  enemies, 
whether  Mohammedan,  pagan,  or  heretical,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  The  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
however,  although  thus  incorporated  with  the  Germans,  still  re- 
membered the  days  when  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world.  What 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  Cliarlemagne  who  now  governed 
the  land  whence  the  emperors  liad  otice  sent  out  their  decrees  1o 
tlie  uttermost  parts  of  the  eurth,  and  whose  doniiitioiis  might  vie 
with  those  which  they  possessed  in  tlie  most  palmy  days  of  Rome, 
should  concrave  the  idea  of  re-establishing  the  imperial  throne  ? 

It  was  during  avisit  of  the  Pope  to  Charlemagne  at  Paderborn, 
in  the  year  799,  that  this  plan  seems  to  have  been  first  discussed. 
The  next  year  the  King  of  the  Franks  went  to  Rome,  and  received 
from  the  hands  of  Pope  Leo  III.  the  crown  which  was  destined 
for  one  thousand  and  six  years  to  be  the  symbol  of  German  unity, 
wliilst  the  assembled  people  shouted  "  Long  life  and  victory  to 
Carolus  Augustus,  tl«  great  and  peace-bringing  Roman  emperor, 
whom  God  hath  crowned  I " 

But  Charlemagne  had  stUl  higher  views.  lu  the  hope  of  placing 
on  his  head  the  crown  of  the  East  as  well  as  that  of  the  West,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  Constantinople  to  demand  the  hand  of  the 
widowed  empress  Irene  ;  but  on  their  arrival  tliey  found  that  her 
throne  had  been  usurped  by  Nicephorus,  who  was  so  little  pleased 
at  such  B.  proposal  that  he  treated  the  envoys  with  indignity  ;  in 
return  for  which  (as  we  are  told  by  a  gossiping  old  chronicler,  the 
Monk  of  St.  GaU)  his  own  ambassadors  were  sorely  mocked  and 
misused  by  the  emperor  three  years  later. 


^ 
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VUit  of  Pope  Leo  III.  to   Charlemagne,    at  Paderborn. —  | 

Shortly  before  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Savora  V 
year  799,  Charlemagne  Jie/J  a  spJendid  court  at  Padeibot«,v(\ttc\\  g 
wa*  attended  by  all  the  tiobleg  aai  ladim  of  toft  kingdom,  • 
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eluding  his  owd  beautiful  daughters,  who  delighted  the  people  bj 
the  skill  with  whith  they  managed  their  horses,  as  they  rode 
daily  to  the  chase.  Tiie  reiiou'iied  Hamn  al  Ra^chid,  Caliph  of 
Ba^ad,  sent  hiiu  a  costly  tent,  an  elephant  named  Abulabai 
(the  rarager),  and  a  ivater-clook  of  curious  workraanahip,  con- 
taining twelve  little  brazen  balls,  one  of  which  fell  at  the  end  of 
every  hour  into  a  basin  of  the  same  metal  placed  underneath, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  a  window  opened,  and  figures  of  knight*, 
from  one  to  twelve  in  number,  according  to  the  time  of  the  day, 
started  out  and  performed  various  evolutions  in  front  of  the 
macbine.  These  presents  were  intended  as  a  tesdmunial  of  Uw 
eastern  monarch's  regard  for  a  prince  who,  like  himself,  was  an 
enemy  of  tlie  rel)ellious  Moorish  usurpera  in  Spain.  But  the 
sight  most  gratifying  to  the  Franks  was  the  anival  of  the  Pope, 
who  came  from  Rome  to  implore  the  aid  of  Charlemagne  against 
the  anti-Frankish  party,  from  whom  he  had  received  personal  ill- 
treatment.  Meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  ancient  fountain 
which  in  pagan  times  had  been  consecrated  to  some  god  of  the  forest 
or  the  stream,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereigns  embraced, 
in  presen'-e  of  the  disgusted  Saxons,  many  of  whom,  being  still 
heathens,  were  not  unnaturally  disposed  to  regard  this  interview  a« 
another  public  insult  to  the  n^ligion  of  their  country.  It  was  i^ere 
that  the  question  was  debated,  as  we  iiave  already  mentioned,  of 
re-establishing  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  person  of  Charlemagne. 
Embassy  sent  by  Nicfphonu  to  Au-la-Chapelle.  —  '-ChaAes 
enged  the  cold  and  discourteous  entertainment  which  his  envoys 
had  received  at  Constantinople  by  providing  tlie  Greek  ambas- 
sadors with  guides  through  the  Alps,  who  were  directed  to  conduct 
tliem  through  tiie  wildest  passes  and  along  the  most  tedious  routes. 
The  Greeks  accordingly  reached  Germany  with  their  persons, 
dress,  and  equipage,  in  the  sorriest  plight  imaginable.  On  their 
arrival,  Cbarl^  is  said  to  have  had  them  introduced  to  four  of  bis 
chief  ofiicers  in  succession,  each  arrayed  in  such  splendid  apparel 
as  to  induce  the  bewildered  envoys  to  render  four  times  over  to 
his  gervants  a  homage  which  they  could  not  pay,  except  to  his 
>  imperial  person,  without  a  great  loss  of  dignity ;  until  at 
hey  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  most  illustrious  of  kings, 
;  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  very 
im  their  master  had  presumed  to  treat  with  disrespect. 
lappened  to  be  the  festival  of  the  circumcision,  and  the 
oii  brought  with  them  a  musical  instrument,  which,  l^ 
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mama  of  brazen  tube*  and  bellows  of  ox-hides,  produced  sounds 
alternately  as  solemn  as  the  thunder  or  as  gentle  aa  the  lyre. 
Singing  in  their  own  language  the  psalms  appropriated  to  tltat 
k>ly  season,  they  were  overheard  t^  Charles ;  who,  enraptured 
by  the  sacred  hannonies,  commanded  his  chaplains  to  eat  no  breaa 
till  they  had  laid  before  him  a  Lalin  version  of  those  beautiful 
anthems.  He  bad  mortjfied  the  e^minacy  and  retaliated  the 
rudeness  of  his  Greek  allies ;  but  he  enthusiastically  felt  and 
acknowledged  the  charms  of  their  superior  civilization."  * 


romb  of  WltUUod  in  tlic  Chim 
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On  ■M^'iming  the  imperial  crown,  Charlemagne  had  declared  that 

be  bore  tbe  temporal  sword  only ;  the  spiritual  was  intrusted.  ^ 

•  Kr  J.  Stephen"*  Ltelarts  en  the  H'Mory  of  Frntice,  i-  W . 
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the  Pope,  OS  the  represenlarive  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  the  Sai'iour 
had  given  the  keys  of  his  kingdom !  the  empire,  therefore,  being 
e  subject  to  the  head  of  the  church,  was  called  "  holy," 
uid  the  words  Germanic-Roman  were  added  lo  express  the  parts 
ot  which  it  was  composed.  The  whole  fabric  of  Charlemagne's 
dominion  was  founded  on  the  feudal  or  vassalage  system,  which 
had  been  partially  introduced  by  Clovis,  whose  policy  it  had  been 
to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  those  who  held 
independent  freeholds  by  offering  them  every  inducement  to 
become  vassals  of  the  crown.  The  power  of  thiae  proprietors  was 
in  consequence  so  weakened  tiiat  Charlemagne  found  no  difficulty 
in  reducing  them  at  one  stroke  to  the  condition  of  vassalage,  by 
causing  all  male  persons  without  distinction,  who  had  attained 
the  age  Of  twelve  years,  to  swear  that  "  they  would  iu  future  obey 
the  emperor  in  the  same  manner  as  a  vassal  is  bound  to  obey 
his  lord."  Thus  Charlemagne  became  feudal  lord  of  the  whole 
empire ;  all  Ms  subjects,  of  whatever  rank,  being  his  vassab. 
The  Emperor  himself  was  the  central  point  from  which  all  the 
acts  of  his  government  issued.  The  more  important  letters  were 
written  by  his  own  hand,  and  sealed  with  a,  seal  which  was  set  in 
the  hilt  of  his  sword.  He  would  then  place  the  letter  in  the 
hands  of  the  proper  officer,  saying,  "  There  is  my  order,  and  here 
(pointing  to  his  sword)  is  that  which  will  enforce  obedience  to 
it.  The  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  agriculture,  and  his 
efforts  to  promote  its  improvement,  deserve  our  warmest  com- 
mendation. His  own  estates  were  patterns  of  neatness,  and  were 
managed  according  to  a  written  code  of  instructions  drawn  up  by 
himself;  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  of  otlier  fruit- 
trees,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  being  carried  on  with  a  success 
which  greatly  improved  the  revenues  of  the  crown.  Charlemagne 
also  directed  his  attention  to  the  advancement  of  trade  and 
manu&ctures,  bringing,  with  that  view,  a  considerable  number 
of  artisans  out  of  Italy  (where  commerce  stiU  flourished),  and 
encouraging  by  every  means  in  his  power  their  intercourse  with 
his  people.  Bridges  were  thrown  over  the  rivers,  markets  were 
established,  the  most  burdensome  imposts  removed,  and  no  fresh 
taxes  levied  except  such  as  were  supposed  to  be  actually  bent^cial 
to  trade  by  protecting  it  against  foreign  competition. 

In  those  unsettled  times,  when  war  was  the  chief  business  and 
the  highest  glory  of  man,  we  can  liaidly  expect  to  find  that  the 
Hue  aria,  the  offspring  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  were  cultivated 
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to  any  great  estent:  architecture  nevertheless  was  indebted  to  the 
encouTSgement  aiid  exertions  of  Cljarlema^iie  for  coni^iderable 
improvements.  At  Frankfurt,  at  Ingellieim  on  the  Rhine,  )us 
favourite  residence,  and  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  buildings  of  no  ordi- 
nary splendour  were  erected  by  his  command.  Tlie  legend  rdntes, 
that  as  Charlema^e  was  riding  one  day  through  a  wood,  his 
iutrsc  suddenly  etarted,  as  in  pain.  On  seeking  for  the  cause,  it 
appeared  that  the  animal  had  plunged  its  foot  into  the  waters  of  a 
hot  fountain,  and  thus  accidentally  disclosed  the  existence  of  those 
woniierfiil  boiling  springs  wMch  Charlemagne  ever  afterwards 
used,  and  which  from  his  time  to  the  present  day  have  rendered 
Aachen,  or  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  resort  of  invalids  from  all  tiie 
countries  of  Europe.  A  fair  city  rose  on  the  spot,  and  became  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Emperor,  wiio  built  there  a  magnificent 
palace,  and  the  noble  cathedral,  for  the  construction  of  which 
skilful  workmen  were  summoned  from  all  the  civilize<l  parts  of 
the  world.  Marble  was  brought  for  tlie  work  from  Ravenna  and 
Rome,  and  the  best  artists  of  tliat  day  were  employed  in  casting 
bronze  gates  for  the  entrance,  whilst  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones  were  employed  unsparingly  within.  Like  a  true  patriot, 
Charlemagne  exerted  himself  unweariedly  to  bring  his  mother- 
tongue  to  perfection,  and  even  attempted  to  compose  a  German 
granunar ;  but  the  work,  being  probably  too  difHcult  for  one  whose 
attention  was  perpetually  distracted  by  other  matters,  was  soon 
abandoned.  He  made,  however,  a  collection  of  the  popular  songs 
of  the  various  Germanic  tribes,  hoping  thus  to  foster  in  the  people 
at  once  a  love  for  poetry  and  for  their  fatherland  ;  but  the  blind 
fanatidsra  of  his  sou  rendered  this  plan  abortive  by  destroying 
all  those  precious  reliqucs,  which  would  have  been  invaluable  in 
after  times  to  the  student  of  German  antiquity.  Ciiarlemagne 
also  gave  Gierman  names  to  the  months,  and  embraced  every  other 
occasion  of  forming  for  his  people  a  language  wliich  should 
supersede  that  of  the  former  masters  of  the  world,  and  unite  all 
who  spoke  it  by  the  strongest  bond  of  brotherhood,  a  common 
tongue.  But  the  object  which  he  had  most  at  heart  was  the 
support  ajid  propagation  of  Christianity.  Wherever  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  had  already  taken  root,  the  old  bisiioprics  and 
churches  were  settled  on  firmer  grounds  than  before,  and  new 
establishments  formed  in  countries  of  wliich  the  inhabitants  were 
yet  unconverted.  The  church  wan  governed  by  four  arcUbiabo^ 
and  twenty.wven  bisho/w,  all  of  wliom   were  elected  \vj   rt«i 
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Christian  comnmnity  and  clor^-,  and  confirmed  in  their  office  by 
the  Emperor.  In  order  to  insure  the  r^ular  education  of  the 
clergy,  all  tiishops  were  required  to  entertain  a  certain  nuinlier  of 
Bpiritual  persona  who  dwelt  in  one  iiouse  near  the  church,  and  weic 
called  from  the  Greek  word  Kanon,  anile,  Canonici  or  Canoni. 
These  es1a.blishments,  as  well  as  the  schouls  afterwards  founded 
by  Charlemagne,  were  under  the  iaunediate  siiperintendeDce  of 
the  bishop  iiimself,  who  was  expected  to  instruct  and  exhort  hi« 
clergy  as  occasion  might  require.  In  order  to  improve  the  mods 
of  celebrating  divine  service,  Charlemagne  ititroduced  orgaos  into 
his  churches,  and  encoura^d  Ms  people  to  cultivate  instrumental 
rauaic,  wiiich  they  did  with  such  success  that  ot^nists  were  sent 
out  of  Germany  to  Rome  itself.  lu  the  study  of  vocal  melody 
their  progress  seems  to  have  been  less  satis&ctory,  for  a  contem- 
porsxy  writer  says,  that  their  rough  voices  seemed  rather  to  cratmck 
the  notes  in  their  tliroats  than  to  utter  them,  and  compares  their 
treble  to  the  screaming  of  scamews,  whilst  their  ba^  qu&ven 
were  like  nothing  so  much  aa  the  rumbling  and  jolting  of  a  cart 
along  an  ill-paved  causeway.  It  was  tlie  earnest  desire  of  the 
£mperor  tJiat  the  clergy  should  lead  pure  and  holy  lives :  he 
therefore  put  in  force  the  old  laws  against  their  keeping  hounds, 
hawks,  or  jesters,  and  exerted  himself  to  revive  in  them  that 
simple  and  world-denying  spirit  which  had  animated  the  fint 
teachers  of  Christianity.  How  anxiously  he  had  this  object  is 
view  may  be  collected  from  one  of  his  ordinances.  "  The  bisfaopa 
and  abbots,"  says  this  document,  "  should  provide  rather  that  the 
priests  and  monks  lead  good  and  holy  lives,  than  that  th^  sing 
and  read  well :  for  good  singing  and  correct  reading  are,  without 
.  doubt,  praiseworthy ;  yet  a  bad  voice  seemeth  to  me  more  tolerable 
than  a  bad  life.  Also  it  is  expedient  that  the  fabric  of  the 
church  be  comely ;  but  far  more  lovely  is  the  adornment  of  good 
manners."  Amidst  the  maiiy  vexatious  hindrances  which  lie 
experienced  during  his  long  reign  from  the  obstinacy  of  igaontot 
men,  Charlemc^ie  was  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  tin 
only  feasible  mode  of  improving  the  moral  condition  of  his  peo|da 
was  to  implant  the  seeds  of  better  principles  in  the  minds  of  tfaa 
rising  generation.  In  one  of  his  circulars  to  the  ablwts  of  the 
empire,  he  complains  that  he  "  often  receiveth  very  ill-written 
letters  IVom  convents ;  it  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
monks  who  express  themselves  so  indifferently  will  prove  biU 
sorry  expounders  of  God's  word."     The  Monk  of  .St.  Gall  (whom 
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we  have  already  qiiot«l)  relates  the  following  storj-,  which  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  interest  felt  by  Cliarlt'mague  in  tiie 
progress  of  his  youthful  Bubjecta ; — "  Charlemagne  had  established 
schools  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  to  which  all  his 
subjects,  rich  no  leas  than  jjoor,  were  compelled  to  send  their 
children,  that  they  might  receive  instruction  from  those  who  were 
appointed  to  that  duty.  Now  it  happened  on  a  certain  day,  when 
be  was  visiting  one  of  these  schools,  that  the  children  of  the 
Bobles  exhibited  much  ignorance,  whilst  those  of  the  poor  gave 
ch  answers  as  fully  contented  the  Emperor.  Placing  the  poor 
ildren  on  Hs  right  and  the  rich  on  his  left,  he  tirst  addressed 
i  former:  '  I  thank  you,  my  eons,  tliat  you  have  obeyed  my 
imands.  Continue  to  strive  after  perfection,  and  I  will  give 
)u  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  ye  shall  Jiave  favour  in  my  sight." 
hen  turning  with  an  angry  countenance  to  those  on  his  left,  he 
id,  'Ye  high-bom  sons  of  my  most  illustrious  nobles!  Yeaases 
id  coxcombs !  In  the  pride  of  your  birth  and  your  possessions 
^u  despise  my  commands,  and  give  yourselves  up  to  idleness, 
,  and  disorder;  but'— and  here  he  raised  his  band  with  a 
■alening  gesture — '  by  the  King  of  heaven,  if  you  do  not 
nraightway  make  up  by  diligence  for  your  former  neglect,  you 
ive  little  good  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  Charles.' " 
Old  age  at  length,  with  its  attendant  infirmities,  wMned  the 
^^^—jnperor  to  set  hia  house  in  order,  by  making  such  a  testamentary 
iHsposition  of  his  property  as  would  preclude  all  disputes  al^er 
fan  decease.  Two^thirds  of  his  valuables  were  bequeathed  to  the 
fiishops  of  the  empire.  A  silver  table,  on  which  was  engraven  a 
n  of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  was  given  to  the  cimrch  of 
%t.  Peter  at  Rome ;  a  similar  one,  with  an  engraving  of  Rome,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Kavenna ;  and  a  thini,  which  had  a  map  of '•the 
world,  was  left  to  his  children.  Hia  books  were  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

In  the  year  813  the  Emperor,  on  returning  from  his  usual 
hunting  party  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  was  attacked  by  an  illness 
io  violent  as  to  threaten  immediate  dissolution.  Rallying  a  little, 
he  assembled  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year ;  and  addressing  his  son  Lewis  who  stood 
with  him  before  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  be  exhorted  him 
lo  fear  God  and  to  love  him — to  defend  the  church — to  be  kind  to 
relations — to  honour  the  priests — and  love  his  people  a*  \na 
fen — to  choose  none  but  men  of  irreproachable  cbaTac\«t  lot 
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Ilia  miuistera— and  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence  both  to- 
WELrds  God  aiid  towards  man.  Af^er  this  exliortatiou  be  addedi' 
"  Wilt  thou,  my  son,  fulfil  all  this  ?  "  To  wiuch  the  Prince  replied,' 
"By  God's  help  I  will."  Then  the  Emperor  commanded  hira  b) 
take  the  crown  from  off  the  altaj  and  place  it  on  his  own  head. 
The  following  year  his  disease  became  more  violent,  and  wasted 
his  strength  so  rapidly,  that  on  the  fifth  day  lie  received  the  Holy 
Communion  ;  and  having  commended  his  iwul  to  God,  folded  tdv'' 
liands,  and  in  a  few  minutes  ceased  to  breathe  (Jan.  28,  814);: 
Many  prodigies  Iwd  given  warning  (as  men  bebeved)  of  the  ap-'' 
proaching  event.  For  seven  successive  days  black,  spots  wew 
observed  on  the  sun's  disc.  The  portico,  which  Charlemagne  had' 
constructed  aa  n  means  of  communication  between  his  palace  and' 
the  cathedral  of  Aix,  fell  down  witli  a  terrible  crash.  The  wood«' 
bridge  over  the  Rhine,  at  Ment7,  which  had  been  ten  years  ift' 
building,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  fire  in  three  hours.  Repeated 
shocks  of  earthquakes  were  felt  at  Aix.  The  cathedral  was  struct 
by  lightning,  and  the  words  "  Carol  us  Imperator"  oblitenU«d 
from  an  inscription  which  had  been  placed  tliere  in  honour  of  ib' 
founder.  Ciiarlemagne  was  buried  at  Ai\-la-Chapelle, 
cathedral  of  tlte  blessed  Virgin,  which  he  himself  had  founde4>< 
After  being  embalmed  in  the  usual  manner,  the  body,  instead  oQ 
being  laid  in  a  cofRn,  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  on  a  gold* 
throne,  girt  witli  a  golden  sword,  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  ili 
hand,  the  imperial  robe  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  iace  covered  wit' 
a  cere-cloth  spread  underneath  the  diadem.  Over  his  tomb 
^Ided  arch  was  erected,  with  a  statue  and  this  inscription — "  I 
this  sepulchre  rests  the  body  of  Charles,  ihe  great  and  ortbodon 
Emperor,  who  nobly  enlai^ed  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks, 
rogned  happily  during  47  years.  He  died  in  his  seventieth 
on  the  28th  day  of  January,  814." 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  VI. 
Zauis  of  C/iar/etaagne. — It  was  tiie  practice  of  Charlemagne* 
to  collect  the  old  codes  of  such  G  erman  nations  as  possessed  writteni 
laws ;  or,  where  none  coulrt  be  found,  to  employ  commissioner!^ 
wboee  business  it  was  to  write  down  from  the  mouths  of  tlie  peo]d« 
the  traditionary  or  unwritten  laws  which  tiiey  had  been  accustomed' 
to  obey.  I'hese  were  llien  laid  before  a  diet,  or  assemblage  of 
the  notables  of  the  empire,  which  was  held  in  autumn-     At  tlitfti 
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meeting- ttie  generals,  governors  of  provinces,  archbisiio|)9.buJHiiiH, 
aiid  abbots  were  invited  by  the  emperor  to  deliver  their  opinioiut ; 
and  when  all  had  been  heard,  such  amendments  as  seemed  neces- 
sary were  adopted,  and  presented  to  the  people  at  a  general  diet  in 
the  month  of  May.  The  laws  of  Charlema^e  (termed  tLe  Capi- 
tularies) and  those  of  his  son  Lewis  were  collected  and  airaiiiced 
in  the  year  827.  Tiieir  extreme  severity  shows  the  roughiHSs  of 
the  times  for  which  they  were  framed. 

Those  against  theft  are  singularly  cruel.  For  the  first  offence 
the  robber  was  condemned  to  lose  an  eye,  for  the  second  his  nose 
was  cut  off,  and  for  tlie  third  he  forfeited  his  life,  Perjurere  were 
punished  by  the  loss  of  tlie  right  hand.  The  water-cure,  so  re- 
nowned in  Germany  in  the  present  day,  was  also  prescribed  in 
the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  as  tlie  best  mode  of  treatment  for 
inveterate  drunkards,  who  were  condemned  to  a  course  of  that 
meagre  beven^  until  they  were  cured  of  their  intemperate  iiabits. 
Conspirators  against  the  sovereign  or  against  public  order  were 
punished,  the  principals  by  death,  and  accomplices  by  beiug  con- 
demned to  flog  each  other,  or,  if  the  circumstances  were  unusually 
atrocious,  to  cut  off  each  otlter'ri  noses,  Charlemagne  took  away 
from  the  Communities  tlie  right  of  administering  justice,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Counts  (Grafen),  named  by  itimaelf. 
Those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  local  courts 
might  appeal  to  commissioners  (missi  dominici),  who  performed 
tlieir  circuits,  like  our  judges,  at  stated  times  of  the  year.  The 
seven  jurymen  of  the  old  Salique  law  were  retained  under  the  new 
title  of  SchOppen,  who  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  itinerant 
commissioners,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  These 
were  assisted  by  Uiree  assessors  named  Sagibaronos,  and  presided 
over  by  a  vicar,  or  imperial  lieutenant,  who  held  his  office  for  life. 
Counsel  were  allowed  to  those  who  were  too  infirm  or  too  ignorant 
to  plead  their  own  cause.  In  every  district  the  count  was  required 
to  maintain  a  prison  and  a  gallows  in  good  and  serviceable  repair, 
with  a  pillory  in  the  public  market-place  for  the  punishment  of 
minor  offences.  To  the  ajicieut  ordeals  of  the  duel,  casting  of 
lots,  fire,  and  boiling  water,  were  added  those  of  the  red-hot 
ploughshares,  the  cross,  and  cold  water.  The  first  of  these  trials 
was  thus  performed : — Nine  ploughsiiares,  heated  to  a  red  heat, 
being  laid  on  the  ground  at  unequal  distances,  the  accused  was 
required  to  walk  over  them  barefoot,  touching  each  with  his  nak<il 
sole.     If  he  escaped  baniiiig,  his  ijiwocetice  was  estab\iaWl.    'V\» 
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man  who  accused  aiiuther  of  perjury  was  required  to  uodei^ 
the  ordeal  of  the  criMS,  which  was  jierformed  in  tiie  followiog 
manner : — Both  parties  atanding^  before  the  cross,  held  their  arou 
above  their  heada,  and  iie  whom  weariness  first  compelled  hJ 
change  that  uncaay  posture,  was  condemned  on  wtiat  was  estecoiod 
the  clearest  of  all  evidence,  the  judgment  of  God-  The  water 
ordeal  was  very  simple :— A  rope  being  fastened  round  the  ac- 
cused, he  was  plunged  into  tiie  nearest  stream.  If  he  sank,  hii 
innocence  was  established  beyond  a  doubt,  but  he  had  generallj 
the  misfortnne  to  be  drowned  ;  if  he  swam,  he  was  at  once  c«iir 
demned  as  a  guilty  wretch,  whom  tlie  water  rejected  as  too  unclean 
to  be  retained  in  its  bosom. 

Ojficerg  o/the  Empire. — The  first  officer  of  the  empire  wai 
the  Arch-Pialzgraf  (Count  Palatine)  or  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Police,  who  possessed  the  right  of  removing  the  judges  in  case  of 
misconduct.  These  officers,  originally  appointed  as  a  check  o# 
the  dukea,  were  so  styled  from  their  being  employed  in  the  ad> 
ministration  of  the  estates  attached  to  the  imperial  palacw 
(Pfalzen).  Next  to  him  was  the  Chancellor,  an  ecclesiastic,  wl)9 
had  the  nian[^;ement  of  all  spiritual  affairs.  A  tliird  great  offioec 
was  the  Camerarius  (ctiamberlain  or  treasurer),  who  managed  ik» 
revenue,  as  weU  as  the  expenditure  and  arraiigeiueiits  of  tbeit^' 
perial  household.  For  the  provinces  the  adniiuistralioD  waa  thM 
ordered  : — In  former  times  they  had  been  divided  into  large  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  was  ruled  by  a  duke,  originally  the  dux  tf, 
leader  of  the  army,  who,  when  the  forces  were  disbanded,  becaiQBl 
possessor  of  the  largest  tract  of  conquered  country.  The  powVi 
of  these  petty  princes  being  too  great  for  Charlemagne's  plan  o(' 
universal  dominion,  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  deposing  tfMn 
and  dividing  their  territories  into  small  districts  called  Gaue,  eack 
of  which  was  governed  by  an  officer  termed  a  Gau-Graf  or  Land- 
Graf.  If  the  Gau  was  situated  on  the  frontier,  he  was  caUe^i 
Mark-Graf  (Count  of  the  Marches  or  Frontier):  if  it  beJoDgetl 
immediately  to  the  emperor,  he  iiad  t!ie  title  of  Pfalz-Grai^^' 
(Palatine  or  Palace  Count).  We  have  already  noticed  the  iin*, 
penal  commissioners  (Missi  or  Senden)  who  made  the  circuits  iiii 
January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

Military  nffairs. — A  great  change  was  effected  in  the  condition  ■ 
of  the  people  by  a  new  system  of  raising  soldiers  for  the  varioni  i 
wars  m  which  the  emperor  was  engaged-  Before  Ills  redgn  it  had  ' 
been  tlie  practice  for  none  but  tlie  king's  vassals  to  aerve 
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CliBrleina^e,  wbo  bow  the  Uauger  of  encnuragiiig  the  esisleace  nf 
an  armed  class  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  people,  introdiieed 
the  following  regiilatioiig : — Every  freeholder  who  posse^ised  three 
homesteads,  called  Manses,  was  required  to  appear  in  amis  wfaen- 
erer  a  war  broke  out.  Those  who  possessed  less  than  the  sbot'e 
qualification  were  obliged  to  club  together  to  arm  or  equip  one  or 
more  of  their  number,  as  the  ca»e  might  be.  The  posses^r  of 
twelve  Manses  was  obliged  to  appear  at  the  place  of  meeting  clad 
ID  complete  armour;  but  those  of  smaller  property  were  only 
required  to  be  proWded  with  a  lance  and  sliield,  or  a  bow,  two 
strings,  and  twelve  arrows.  It  was  not  ofleii,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  this  militia  (Landwchr)  was  called  out.  The  biehops, 
who  had  hitherto  disgraced  their  holy  profession  by  ap]iearing  in 
arms,  were  now  strictly  prohibited  from  serving ;  two  or  three 
only  being  required  to  attend  the  army,  not  in  the  cliaracter  of 
soldiers,  but  to  comfort  tlie  wounded  with  their  prayers,  anrl 
perform  the  offices  of  the  church  over  the  dead.  The  effect  of 
the!e  arrangements  was,  that  the  petty  freeholders,  who  liad  oidy 
been  able  to  force  from  the  soil  a  miserable  sub«stence  by  unre- 
mitting labour,  found  tltemselves,  on  their  return  from  a  campaign, 
so  overwhelmed  with  debt,  tltat  tltey  were  compelled  to  eietl  their 
freeholds,  or  Allodes,  as  they  were  called,  to  some  bisliop  or  rich 
noble.  Thus  in  a  few  years  tlie  people  of  the  empire  composed 
only  two  classes — those  who  possessed  serfs,  and  those  who  had 
:  the  former  were  to  a.  certain  extent  free,  tlte  latter  slaves, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  as  none  but  the  emperor,  dukes, 
i  sjuritual  lords,  could  confer  the  right  of  hunting,  fishing,  and 
serfs,  the  proudest  nobles  would  sometimea 
>rder  to  obtain  these  advantages. 
ftTAe  CAwrcA.— The  influence  of  the  clergy  over  all  classes  soon 
me  unbounded,  partly  on  account  of  their  learning,  which, 
seldom  extended  beyond  reading  and  writing  their 
mother  tongue,  seemed  almost  miraculous  in  the  eyes  of  men  more 
ignorant  than  themselves,  and  parily  from  the  immense  possessions 
which  they  had  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  poorer  freeholders. 
The  monks  (an  order  which  had  first  originated  in  Egj-pt,  arid 
rapidly  spread  over  Europe)  were  formed  into  regular  societies  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  took  for  their  guide  the  rule  of  Benedict, 
an  Ttalian  who  founded  a  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino,  near 
Naples.  Ill  all  spiritual  matters  tlie  Pope  was  acktiowleilgeil  as 
altsolute  lord  in  Germany— a  power  conferred  on  >i\n\,  ot  aV\e9»\. 
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confirmed,  by  thG  well-meant  but  iraprndent  conduct  of  Bonifactf 
in  soliciting  the  Baiiction  of  tlie  papal  see  to  hia  mission,  and 
cognising'  the  Metropolitati  of  Rome  as  universal  Bishop,  a  t 
which  Gregory  the  Great  and  his  predecessors  had  rejected  » 
horror  in  the  better  days  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  clei^  nan 
claimed  the  right  of  beii^  judged  by  their  own  bishops  for  offeacaK 
which,  in  the  cases  of  laymen,  were  tried  in  the  ordinary  courts^ 
and  from  the  sentence  of  these  spiritual  judges  there  was  no  appeidi 
but  to  the  Pope,  whose  decision  was  final.  Against  the  laity  w 
disobeyed  the  commands  of  the  church,  the  Pope  had  the  ponv 
of  pronouncing  an  interdict,  which  excluded  them  from  puldict 
worship,  and  debarred  them  from  the  use  of  the  sacrametits  : 
the  still  more  formidable  sentence  of  the  ban,  by  which  he  declare^'. 
war  against  the  sinner  as  an  enemy  of  God,  and  called  < 
faithful  Chriiitians  to  aid  in  his  destruction.  In  the  early  days  ol 
the  empire,  the  election  of  a  p«pe  was  not  considered  valid  until  i| 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  Emperor;  but  this  restriction,  whio| 
ill  suited  the  ambition  of  those  who  styled  themselves  the  ii 
representatives  of  Christ,  was  soon  abolished.  On  the  other  h 
tije  election  of  an  Emperor  wras  informal  unless  approved  by  tl 
Pope ;  the  successful  candidate  for  the  crown  having  only  thl 
title  of  King,  until  his  coronation  by  the  liands  of  tlie  Biahop  a| 
Kome  empowered  nun  to  assume  tnat  of  Emperor.  Thus  til 
feudal  lord  of  all  Germany  was  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Pope,  fi 
whom  he  received  the  imperial  crown  in  the  cliaracter  of  a  gi|j 
rather  than  a  right.  Bishops,  although  they  received  their  ia< 
vestiture  (a  ring  and  a  staff)  from  tlie  hands  of  tlte  Emperoij 
could  not  exercise  their  functions  until  the  pallium  or  pall  arrivq 
from  Rome,  nor  could  they  be  removed  from  office  without  tl^ 
Pope's  consent,  Pepin  had  conferred  on  the  Pope  the  whole  < 
middle  Italy,  wluch  thenceforward  had  the  name  of  "  States  of  til 
Church,"  or  "  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter."  The  revenues  of  this  ng 
gift  were  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  the  papal  court  in  a  atj} 

suitable  to  the  dignity  which  it  assumed ;  whilst  tlie  *  '  

relics  of  antiquity  and  memorinls  of  ancient  glory  threwasplendo^ 
around  the  throne  of  him  who  reigned  in  tlie  city  whicli  bad  on 
beeu  tnistresa  of  the  world. 

But  Charlemagne,  though  a  wann  friend  of  the  church,  was  ni 
disposed  to  be  ruled  by  tlie  Pope.  Nominally,  indeed,  he  confirmff 
the  Roman  Pontiff  in  the  Italian  temporalities  granted  by  hj 
fatiier,  though   he  subsequently  did   all   tlial  lay  in  his  power  f 
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evade  his  promiBe.  But  within  lua  own  doimnions  he  took,  care  to 
assert  his  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  presided  over 
the  synods  held  in  different  towns  of  his  empire,  ajid  ecen  claimed 
the  prerogative  of  interfering  in  questions  purely  of  doctrine. 
Thus,  in  opposition  to  Pope  Adrian,  he  forbade  the  worsliip  of 
images  in  his  liomiinoiis,  and  caused  a  violent  controversial  work 
to  be  drawn  up  agmnst  them  under  his  own  immediate  superin- 
tendence. 

Literature. — The  leisure  hours  of  Charlemagne  were  generally 
passed  in  the  society  of  leanied  men,  who  were  encouraged  by  iiis 
patronage  to  reside  at  tiie  imperial  court.  During-  his  meals  some 
one  read  aloud  to  him  out  of  old  chronicles  or  the  writings  of 
theolt^ans.  He  spoke  the  Latin  language  fluently,  and  under- 
stood Greek,  but  could  not  converse  in  it.  His  great  ambitiou 
was  to  write  well,  but  this  object  he  never  fuUy  attained  ;  for  the 
hand  which  had  been  accustomed  to  wield  the  swon)  or  the  lance, 
could  not  be  rendered  sufficiently  pliable  for  the  correct  guidance 
of  tlie  pen  ;  although  it  is  said  his  writing  materials  were  placed 
under  his  pillow,  and  many  a  sleepless  inght  was  passed  in  tracing 
the  stubboru  letters.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  literary 
associates  was  his  chaplain  and  chief  adviser  in  ecvlesiaatical  afbirs, 
Alcuin,  an  English  monk,  with  whom  he  had  first  become  ac- 
quainted at  Rome.  Tiiis  man,  wbo  was  a  prodigy  of  learning, 
acted  as  tutor,  not  only  to  the  cliildren  of  the  imperial  family,  but 
to  the  Emperor  himself.  There  were  also  the  brave  and  intelli- 
gent Eginhard,  the  chronicler  of  liis  master's  life  and  times ;  Paul, 
generally  surnamedDiaconus,  a  learned  Lombard  j  Bishop  Turpin, 
who  wrote  a  biography  of  the  Emperor ;  and  Angilbert,  Charle- 
magne's bosom  Iriend.  Such  men  as  these  were  not  there  merely 
to  adorn  his  court,  but  were  their  master's  daily  and  hourly  advisers 
in  Itie  practical  afiairs  of  his  family  and  kingdom,  forming  a  sort 
of  literary  club  where  learned  and  scientific  as  well  as  political 
subjects  were  freely  discussed.  At  the  meetings  of  tliis  society, 
Charlemagne  himself  was  addressed  by  tiie  name  of  David,  Alcuin 
was  Horace,  and  Angilbert  Homer. 

Personal  Qualities  of  Cltarlemagne.~T\i&  stature  of  Cliarle- 
magne  is  said  to  have  exceeded  that  of  ordinary  men  by  at  least  a 
foot.  His  imperial  crown,  wiiich  is  still  preserved  at  Vienna, 
would  fit  only  the  head  of  a  giant.  In  all  bodily  exercises  he  was 
unrivalled  among  his  con  temporaries,  especially  in  swimming, 
which  he  practised  both  tor  amusement  and  aa  a  means  ol  aUengi.'ti- 
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i 
pning  liis  frame.  Extraordinary  temperance,  particularly  in  tliB 
use  of  wine,  preserved  his  strength  unimpaired  almost  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Ilis  dress  was  geaerally  remarkable  for  ita  estreuM 
simplicity  ;  aod  there  is  a  story  of  his  haTiiig  rebuked  the  vani^ 
of  Ws  courtiers,  by  ahomng  them  how  little  he  regarded  a  soaking 
rain,  which  spoilt  all  their  fine  clothes :  but  on  solemn 
he  appeared  in  all  the  splendour  which  became  his  raok,  wearing 
a  robe  of  cloth  of  ^Id,  with  jewelled  shoes,  a  golden  brooch, 
a  diadem  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones,  the  great  sword  of  slalfl 
hanging  from  his  girdle,  and  his  hose  adorned  with  ribbons  sK 
various  colours,  crossed  in  fauta^itic  forms  after  the  fasluou  oft' 
period.  Charlemagne  had  no  fewer  tlian  five  wives.  The  sec 
of  these  (whom  lie  married  immediately  after  his  divorce  fi 
Desiderata,  the  dat^hter  of  Desiderius)  beui^  calumniated 
Talaud,  a  discarded  lover,  quitted  tlie  presence  of  her  bugboa 
and  retired  to  Borne,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of 
aiek,  and  other  pious  duties.  At  length,  as  the  legend  rdiaiea, 
wicked  accuser  Taland  app<;ared  before  her  blind  and  in  poveiq 
By  her  skill  and  attention  he  was  soon  restored  to  sight,  and  i^ 
ci^^ing  the  mistress  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  slandered,  be  { 
on  his  knees,  confessed  his  baseness,  and  led  bef  back  to  the  E 

In  the  management  of  his  own  family,  Charlemagne  aeexna 
have  been  almost  weakly  indulgent.  His  daughter  Emma  loi 
her  father's  friend  Eginhard,  and  often  received  ids  viats.  Ol 
morning,  after  having  spent  many  hours  with  his  mistress,  Ikp 
hard  was  preparing  to  depart,  when  tljey  discovered  that  so  mil 
snow  had  fallen  during  the  uight  as  to  render  it  impossible  ibr  t 
lover  to  retire  without  leaving  the  traces  of  his  footsteps  &•, 
crossed  the  court.  In  this  difficulty  Emma  mounted  him  on  li 
shoulders,  and  was  carrying  him  towards  his  own  apartments,  vk 
they  were  perceived  by  Charlemagne,  wiio  happened  to  be 
at  one  of  the  palace  windows.  The  lovers  now  gave  themsdli 
up  for  lost ;  but  the  good-natured  monarch,  ai1«r  reproving 

presumption  of  Eginliard,   forgave  them  both,  and  granted  

sanction  to  ti^r  marriage.  CItarlemagne  had  three  sods,  f 
eldest,  Charles,  and  the  second,  Pepin  (a  youth  of  great  promiij 
(lied  at  an  early  age.  Lewis,  the  youngest,  and  the  most  inca] 
succeeded  him  on  the  imperial  throne. 


With  the  life  of  Charlemagne  had  departed  ihe  pervading  spirit 
which  gave  $treng;th  and  activity  to  the  administration  of  his  un- 
wieldy empire ;  for  iiis  successor,  Lewis,  eumained  tiie  Pioiis, 
who  in  more  settled  and  civilized  times  might  have  lilled,  without 
much  discredit,  the  throne  of  a  limited  monarchy,  waa  far  too 
feeble  to  away  the  sceptre  of  iron,  with  which  a.  German  monarch 
of  those  days  found  it  necessary  to  control  bis  half-barbarous 
subjects.  The  unhappy  prince  simn  became  aware  of  his  own 
utter  incapacity  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  empire ;  and  three 
years  after  his  accession,  weary  of  his  burdensome  dignity,  and 
full  of  remorse  for  the  crime  which  he  had  committed  in  causing 
the  eyes  of  his  nephew  Bernard  to  be  put  out,  because  the  wisest 
of  Charlouagne's  counsellors  had  recommended  him,  rather  thai 
Lewis,  as  successor  to  the  imperial  throne,  he  proposed  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  his  sons.  But  the  Pope  and  clergy  were  too  fully 
aware  of  the  advantage  afforded  them  by  hia  inefficiency  to  pernvvl 
■uch  a  step ;  and  so  comjiletely  waa  his  superstitious  twittl  tetnSiei 
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by  thrar  threats,  that,  instead  of  retiring  into  a  convent,  aa  he  hul 
desired,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  doing  open  penance 
before  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  for  the  cruel  treatment  of  lus  nephew. 
Soon  afterwards  he  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  sod 
named  Charles,  known  in  history  by  the  surname  of  the  Bald. 
Before  the  birth  of  this  prince,  Lewis  had  made  a  will,  by  which 
he  divided  the  empire  among  his  three  sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and 
Lewis.  Lotliaire  was  to  inherit  the  title  of  Emperor  with  Italy 
and  the  Rhineland  as  far  as  the  sea ;  Pepin  whs  to  have  France ; 
ami  Lewis  Germany.  Bnt  the  father,  being  now  anxious  to  malte 
some  provision  for  his  youngest  son  Charles,  recommended  a  fresh 
division  of  the  empire.  Enrt^ed  at  this  proposal,  the  elder  s 
at  once  threw  off  their  alliance,  and  made  war  on  their  unhappy 
parent;  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  compelled  him  to  do 
penance  in  a  convent  at  Soissons,  where  he  read  aloud  a  paper  in 
which  he  ackiiowle<%ed  himself  gmlty  of  perfidy,  robbery,  and 
muider.  But  no  threats  could  compel  him  to  take  the  moi 
vows,  and  soon  afterwards  his  two  younger  sons,  jealous  of  the 
elder,  replaced  him  on  the  throne.  A  new  division  of  the  empire 
was  then  made,  from  which  Lothaire  was  excluded,  Pepin  died 
soon  aftenvards,  and  the  Empress,  who  deapwred  of  obtaiaii^  the 
entire  empire  for  her  son,  gladly  accepted  the  proposal  of  Lothaire 
fo  share  it  with  his  younger  brother  to  the  exclusion  of  Lewia. 
With  an  affectation  of  the  deepest  hmnility  and  contrition,  IiothaiiS 
threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  addressing  him  in  the  languag^^ 
of  tlie  returning  prodigal,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven 
and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  j  I 
come  not  to  seek  a  kingdom,  I  ask  only  for  pardon  and  mercy." 
The  old  man  embraced  his  son,  assured  him  of  lus  foi^veness,  and 
divided  tlie  empire  between  Lothaire  and  Charles.  This  atrai^e- 
ment  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  vehemently  resisted  bjj' 
Lewis,  who  appeared  in  arms  to  enforce  his  rights.  But  the  li" 
wliicii  had  been  one  long  scene  of  turbulence  and  misery  w 
rapidly  drawing  to  its  close.  The  Emperor  had  collected  t 
forces,  and  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  meet  his  u 
natural  son,  when  mortal  sickness  compelled  him  lo  halt  on  tim 
island  of  Ingelheim.  The  priests,  who  were  called  in  to  adminiauv 
the  last  rites  of  the  church,  bejsougiit  him  to  forgive  his  rebdlioqi 
child,  as  he  himself  hoped  for  forgiveness  at  the  hands  o£  Iq 
heavenly  Father.  "  Freely,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  fredy  do  '. 
foigiv«  him  all  his  ofikices  against  me ;  but,  reven^nd  lalhera,  fl 
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not  to  warn  him  thai  he  hath  brought  down  my  grey  iiairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave."  Soon  afterwards  he  became  speecUess,  and 
died  uttering  an  inarticulate  ttoiind,  to  scare  away,  as  iiis  super- 
stitious attendants  believed,  the  fiends  which  hovered  round  his 
bed,  lewis  the  Pious  died  on  the  20th  June,  840,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty -seventh  of  his  reign,  and  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  mother  in  the  cathedral  of  Metz.  Charles 
and  Lewis  now  united  against  Lothaire,  and  a  terrible  battle  was 
fought  near  Fontenay  in  Burgundy,  in  wliich  100,000  men  are 
Baid  to  have  fallen,  and  the  forces  of  Lothaire  were  utterly  routed. 
On  the  24th  of  February,  in  the  year  843,  the  brothers  met  at 
Verdun  in  Lorraine,  and  concluded  the  celebrated  treaty,  by 
which  the  empire  of  Cliarlemagne  was  divided  into  three  portions. 
Lothaire,  the  eldest  brother,  obtained  the  imperial  dignity  ivith 
Italy,  Helvetia,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  land  westward  of  the  Rhine, 
which  was  named  after  him  Lotharii  regnum  (Lorraine)  ;  Charles 
the  Bald  had  the  title  of  King  of  France,  with  all  the  territory 
west  of  Lorraine;  and  Lewis  (sumamed  the  German)  received 
for  his  share  the  whole  of  Germany,  with  the  title  of  king.  Thus 
was  the  empire  which  Charlemagne  had  spent  his  life  in  con- 
I  Bolidating  again  rent  asunder ;  yet  the  brothers,  in  conceding  the 
'  title  of  Emperor  to  the  head  of  thrir  house,  still  preserved  a  show 
of  union  which  in  reality  had  for  ever  ceased  to  exist.  Lorraine, 
it  is  true,  became  after  a  time  incorporated  with  the  other  portions, 
but  France  and  Germany,  from  that  day  to  the  present  (except 
during  the  short  reign  of  Ciiarles  the  Fat),  have  been  separale 
independent  kingdoms. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTEK  Vn, 
LewU  Ike  Pious  compelled  to  do  penance  at  Sdissotis. — The 
Plain  of  Coimar,  where  most  of  Lewis's  nobles  deserted  him  and 
went  over  to  his  sons,  has  been  called  from  that  circumstance  the 
"  Perjurers'  Field,"  With  a  Itindly  feeling,  which  did  him  honour, 
the  poor  old  man  implored  the  few  who  still  remained  faithful  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  traitors,  "  Go  ye  also  over  to  my  sons," 
said  he,  "for  God  forbid  that  one  of  you  should  lose  life  or  limb 
on  ray  account."  The  courtiera  wept,  but  took  him  at  his^vord ; 
and  Lewis  in  consequence  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  who  con- 
veyed hun  to  Soissons,  where  he  was  compelled  to  perfoTm  tt^\i 
penance  in  the  church  of  the  convent.     Stripping  InmseW  o?  t" 
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armour  and  mantle,  he  lay  down  itn  a  couch  of  sackcloth  and  read 
a  list  of  his  sins  which  kid  been  drawn  up  by  his  sons  and  their 
advisers.  "  He  liad  dishonoured  the  kingly  office ;"  such  were 
the  words  put  into  his  mouth  by  his  uimatural  persecutors— 
"  blasphemed  God,  offended  the  church."  He  acknowledged  him- 
sdf  tobe  a  perjured  wretch;  a  Etirrer  up  of  strifes  and  disturbances  i 
one  who  liad  even  dared  to  wag%  war  against  Ids  own  sons  1  AiW 
tiiis  recital  tlie  Archbishop  of  Rheiras  (whom  Lewis  had  promote! 
from  a  very  humble  station)  and  thirty  lMshoi»a,  laying  tlieir 
hands  by  turns  on  his  head,  clianted  the  penitential  psalmti,  wlulit 
Lotliaire,  seated  on  a,  chair  of  slate,  feasted  bis  eyes  with  the 
spectacle  of  liis  father's  degradation. 


CHAPTER  VJn. 
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From  A.D.  8U  to  917. 

ScASCBLV  had  Lewis  the  German  ascended  the  throne  assigned  U 
him  in  the  partition  of  tlie  empire,  when  the  country  was  invaded 
by  the  Northmen,  a  fierce  piratical  race,  wljose  kings  had  often 
no  dominions  but  the  swift-sailing  galleys  in  which  tbey  cruised 
otf  the  coasts  of  Gennany  and  France.  Such  was  the  audacity  of 
these  sea-robbers,  that  they  not  only  plundered  the  villages  o 
coast,  but  entering  the  rivers,  sailed  in  their  light  vessels  into  tlie 
very  heart  of  tlie  country,  where  they  often  stormed  the  strongest 
cities,  and  overthrew  the  armies  which  were  sent  out  to  oppose 
their  progress.  Whenever  they  received  a  check,  they  at  once 
threw  themselves  into  their  boats,  and,  plying  tlieir  oara  with  ■ 
swiftness  wliich  rendered  pursuit  hopeless,  soon  reached  the  cfieB 
sea.  So  great  was  the  tenor  caused  by  these  marauders,  that  * 
petition  for  Divine  protection  against  them  was  added  to  the 
litaiiy  of  the  German  church,  "A  furore  Nortmannonim,  Uben 
DOS,  Domine."  (From  the  fury  of  the  Northmen,  good  Lori 
deliver  us .')  Every  year  they  attacked  Friesland :  and  one  of 
their  grinces,  named  Rollo,  established  an  independent  kingUooi 
in  that  part  of  France  which  is  still  called  Nonnandy.  In  thl 
interior,  the  rebellious  Sclavonian  tribes  were  kept  in  chec^  lif' I 
the  nobles :  but  on  one  occasionj  if  we  may  believe  the  obacui*  I 
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BDiials  of  tbose  days,  the  Saxons  aud  Thuringiaiis  allowed  Uie 
barbariaDs  to  get  the  better  of  them,  for  which  they  were  soundly 
cudgeUed  by  tlieir  wives  on  their  return  home. 

Lewis  the  Gennan  died  in  876,  leaving  three  sons,  who  Jiad 
scarcely  closed  the  eyes  of  tlieir  father  when  they  engaged  in  a 
bloody  war  with  their  uncle,  Cliarles  of  France,  respecting  the 
succession  of  Lothaire,  whose  race  was  now  extinct.  A  battle 
was  fought  at  Andernach  on  the  Rhine,  in  which  Charles  was 
defeated,  'i'he  two  elder  sons  of  Lewis  having  died  without 
Intimate  issue,  the  youngest,  Charles,  surnamed  the  Fat,  found 
himself  in  posaeasion  of  the  whole  of  Germany  and  Lorraine ; 
and  in  884  the  French,  dissatisfied  witli  tlieir  young  king,  Cliarles 
the  Simple,  and  anxious  to  liave  a  prince  who  could  protect  them 
against  the  repeated  invasions  of  tlie  Nortlinien,  liaving  offered 
him  the  crown  of  France,  the  two  biugdonis  were  for  a  short  time 
re-united  under  one  sovereign.  But  the  hopes  of  the  French  were 
miserably  disappointed ;  for  Charles,  who  liad  already  in^esttd 
the  Danish  prince  Gwlfrey  with  tlie  Dukedom  of  Friesland  and 
aftenvards  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  soon  purchased  a  disgrace- 
ful peace  by  paying  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  pirates,  and 
opening  to  tliem  the  city  of  Paris  and  the  navigation  of  the  Seine. 
At  length  his  subjects,  disgusted  a.t  hi^  cowardice,  assembled  in 
diet  at  Tribur,  on  the  plain  of  the  Rhino,  near  Oppenheim,  and 
solemnly  pronounced  the  sentence  of  deposition  against  their  weak 
and  incapable  monarch,  who  survived  the  disgrace  only  two 
months.  liach  nation  then  elected  its  owu  king.  Arnulph,  a 
natural  son  of  Carloman  (son  of  Lewis  tlie  Gennan),  was  cliosen 
by  tlie  Germans  (a.u.  888)  ;  and  soon  after  bis  accession  dis- 
comfited the  Nortlinien  so  effeclually,  that  Aey  ever  afterwards 
avoided  the  Rhine,  coufining  their  depredations  to  the  western 
coasis  of  France.  About  the  .lame  time  there  appeared  in  Pan- 
nonia,  the  ancient  dwelling  of  the  Lombards,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Avars,  hordes  of  wild  people,  called  by  themselves  Magai-ok 
or  Magyars,  and  by  tlie  Germans  Huiigurians  (strangers),  or 
Huns;  being,  as  it  was  believed,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
people  who  bore  that  name.  These  barbarians  were  still  heathens ; 
of  short  stature,  hideously  ugly,  and  speaking  a  rude  and  unin- 
telligible jargon.  Their  meat  was  eaten  with  no  otber  cooking 
than  the  tenderne»«  acquired  by  its  being  carried  for  hours  between 
the  saddle  and  the  person  of  the  rider :  their  drink  was  milk, « 
mead,  or  sometimes  (if  ancient  chroniclers  may  be  CTed\\«A"^  ^iie 
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heart's  blood  of  their  enemies,  Tliis  wild  people  had  first  been 
called  in  by  Leo,  Emperor  of  the  East,  to  assist  him  against  the 
Bulgarians.  Soqn  afterwards  they  straggled  towards  the  West, 
where  Amulph  made  an  alliance  with  them  against  Zwentibald, 
King  of  the  Moravians. 

As  several  princes  were  c«ntending;  in  Italy  for  the  imperial 
crown  and  tliat  of  Loinbardy,  Arnulpli,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Pope,  visited  that  country,  a.nd  took  Bergamo  by  storm ;  but 
hearing  that  the  King  of  France  was  marching  against  him,  he 
was  compelled  to  return  into  Germany.  The  next  year,  however 
(896),  he  again  crossed  the  Alps  and  marched  to  Rome,  where  he 
found  the  city  gates  closed  against  him.  Every  attempt  to  storm 
the  walls  being  fruitless,  he  was  preparing  to  retreat,  when  his 
Germans,  maddened  by  the  insults  of  the  defenders,  made  one 
more  desperate  assault,  which  proved  successful ;  and  Amulpb 
entering  Rome  in  triumph  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the. 
hands  of  the  Pope.  He  died  in  the  month  of  November  of 
December,  899,  of  slow  poison,  administered,  aa  it  was  believedy 
by  the  Italians,  and  was  buried  wilh  great  pomp  in  the  churcli 
of  St.  Kmmeran  at  Ratisbon,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  his 
people,  especially  of  the  clez^,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  munificent 
benefiictor.  The  Germans  now  elected,  aa  the  successor  of 
Amulph,  his  son  Lewis,  sumamed  the  Child,  an  infant  of  six 
years  old :  but  the  perpetual  feuds  of  the  powerful  vassals,  and 
the  terrible  invasions  of  the  Hungarians,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  regents,  or  subsequently  for  the  young  king  lumself,  to 
preserve  tranquillity,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  911.  'VVilh 
him  expired  the  race  of  the  Carlovingians  in  Germany. 

Immediately  aft&  his  death  the  people  elected  Conrad,  Count 
or  Duke  of  Franconia,  who  died  without  heirs,  after  reigning  six 
turbulent  years,  and  with  his  last  breath  recommended  as  his 
successor  Henry  of  Saxony,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  only 
prince  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  government  in  those  un- 
settled times. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTEH  Vlil. 
The  false  Decretals. — Pope  Jbnn.— Ever  since  (he  time  of  Sl 
Boniface  the  town  of  Mentz  on  the  Rhine  had  been  closely  con- 
nected wilh  Rome,  and  one  of  the  cliief  seats  of  ecclesiastical 
learning.     A  German  deacon  named  Benedict  Levita  pu! 
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here,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  a  collection  of  De- 
cretals, by  which  the  Pope  was  declared  absolute  sovereign  of  the 
Church,  and  superior  to  all  general  councils.  By  the  same  in- 
strumenfs  he  was  also  invested  with  the  power  of  nominating  to 
aU  bishoprics,  and  of  deciding  all  ecclesiastical  questions.  In 
order  to  give  these  forged  decretals  a  legislative  power  anterior  to 
that  of  the  Grerman  emperors,  they  were  ascribed  to  St.  Isidore, 
a  Spanish  saint  of  the  seventh  century.  Nicholas  L,  an  ambitious 
pontiff,  connived  at,  if  he  did  not  actually  invent,  this  forgery. 
He  declared  the  decretals  to  be  genuine,  and  adopted  them  as  the 
foundation  of  the  papal  dominion. 

Mentz  was  also  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Pope  Joan.  A  young 
woman  of  that  town,  who  had  carefully  concealed  her  sex,  was 
asserted  to  have  been  elected  to  the  papal  throne  in  the  year  865, 
with  the  title  of  Pope  Joan.  The  story  is,  however,  a  pure  fiction, 
invented  at  a  later  date  in  order  to  ridicule  the  petticoat  govern- 
ment under  which  some  of  the  popes  had  fallen.  Yet,  previously 
to  the  Keformation,  Pope  Joan  was  acknowledged  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves.  Her  statue  long  held  a  place  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sienna ;  and  there  was  another  statue  of  her  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  Luther's  visit  to  that  city. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
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Bx'iiir  of  Saxonjr  had  d  aga  hed  hin  se  f  he  as  reign  hf 
a  bnlban  ory  o  e  h  Frai  o  nans  co  n  a  d«i  bj  E  eraid, 
he  la  e  king  s  b  oth  »  ei  so  n  any  of  them  were  am  that  ihi; 
batons,  in  the  cuaree  st;  !e  of  those  half  barbarous  limes,  declarol 
"  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  liell  large  enough  to  contain  tt 
The  announcement  of  Conrad's  death  was  now  brought  to  Henrj-; 
by  a  messenger  from  iiis  former  antagonist,  who  found  him  in  ti 
Harl2  mountains  engiiged  in  the  spui'U  of  tlie  field,  whence  h 
obtained  the  surname  of  "  the  Fowler."  On  receiving  this  inteHi.^ 
gence,  Henry,  witliout  loss  of  lime,  assembled  the  Franconian  Km 
Saxon  nobles,  who  unanimously  elected  him  King  of  Gemuurfi 
The  Archbishop  of  Mentz  offered  to  anoint  him,  but  Heniy  d 
dared  it  was  sufficient  that  he  was  called  to   rule  over  Gennonf 
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by  God's  grace  and  the dioice  of  the  people;  and  entreated  iJie 
archbishop  to  reserve  the  oil  for  S4)me  more  pious  monan^h. 

Although  elected  only  by  a  portion  of  his  subjects  (for  the 
Swabians  and  Bavarians  were  absent  from  the  diet),  the  new  king 
at  once  resolved  not  only  to  reduce  his  own  vassals  to  obedience, 
but  to  rid  the  land  of  tlMse  turbulent  strangers,  the  Hungarians 
and  Danes,  wlioin  the  weak  concessioua  of  fonner  princes  had 
encouraged  to  ravage  Germany  almost  every  year.  In  order  to 
defend  the  people  from  the  frequent  attacks  of  foreign  enemies, 
the  ancient  dukes,  whom  Charlemagne  had  laboured  so  hard  to 
suppress,  bad  been  restored  by  his  successors  to  more  than  their 
former  authority,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  weak  masters  whose 
vassals  they  professed  to  be.  As  early  as  the  year  900,  the 
Bavarians  had  received  a  duke  for  the  defence  of  their  country 
against  the  Hungarians ;  and  the  Saxons  (whose  frontier  was  most 
exposed  to  incursions  from  the  Danes),  the  Fraiiconians,  and  the 
people  of  Lorraine,  were  placed  under  a  similar  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  Swabia  the  two  Commissioners  introduced  by  Charle- 
magne had  usurped  the  whole  of  the  autliority,  and  under  the  title 
of  messengers  from  the  imperial  chamber  (Kammerboten),  reigned 
as  despotically  as  the  dukes  in  the  other  provinces.  Germany 
was  thus  divided  into  five  independent  sovereignties :  I.  Saxony 
with  Thuringia ;  2.  Franconia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rliiiie  and 
Main ;  3.  Swabia,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Lech ;  4.  Bavaria,  from 
the  Lech  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary ;  5,  Lorraine,  which  at  tlie 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  under  the  protection  of  France. 

With  the  prudence  wliich  characterized  liim,  Henry  resolved  Ui 
proceed  step  by  step  in  the  removal  of  the  ills  under  which  his 
country  groaned,  by  first  reducing  the  rebellious  dukes  to  sub- 
mission, commencing  with  the  least  formidable ;  and  thus  gradually 
giving  his  people  courage  to  face  the  principal  danger.  His  firrt 
expedition  was  against  the  Commissioners  of  Swabia,  who  yielded 
without  striking  a  blow.  Then  he  marched  against  Arnulph, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  strong  city  of 
Ratisboii.  A  conference  was  held  outside  the  walls,  to  which 
ilenry  came  unarmed  and  almost  without  followers,  tvlulst  Artmlph 
appeared  clad  in  complete  armour  and  surrounded  by  a  strong 
body-guard.  This  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  king  touched  the 
heart  of  his  rebellious  vassal :  and  when  moreover  he  spoke  to  him 
of  the  duty  incumbent  on  every  true  German  to  defend  Ms  father- 
iaud,  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  empire,  and  to  sacrvftce  iCft  W 
ft  1 
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the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  Amulph  burst  iuto  1 
and  throning  himself  at  the  kbig-'s  feet,  tendered  iiiiu  liis  ullE^Tiince. 
There  now  reniaiiied  only  the  people  of  Lorraine,  who  were  easily 
perauaded  to  abandon  their  former  li^e  lord,  the  King  of  FVance, 
and  unite  themselves  to  Germany. 

Having  thus  restored  to  the  crown  the  rights  of  which  it  had 
been  robbed  through  the  wealtness  of  former  sovereigns,  Heurf 
now  sought  to  retain  the  dukes  in  their  allegiance  by  permittiiig 
them  to  form  alliances  with  members  of  his  own  lamily ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  check  to  any  &rther  encroachments,  he  placed 
in  every  dukedom,  as  governor  of  those  lands  which  belonged 
immediately  to  the  crown,  a  Count  Palatine,  who  was  invested 
with  the  authority  of  imperial  judge  within  his  district.  Afier 
making  these  important  arrangements,  the  king  proceeded  to  take 
measures  for  resisting  the  Hungarians,  who  had  invaded  his  do- 
minions. Their  king  having  been  captured  in  a  skirmisli,  Heuy 
consented  to  release  him,  and  also  to  pay  them  a  yearly  tribute, 
provided  they  consented  to  a  nine  years'  truce.  Tliese  nine  yean 
were  passed  by  Henry  in  the  most  active  preparations  to  meet 
the  enemy,  as  soon  as  the  truce  should  expire- 
As  the  Hungariana  always  fought  on  horseback,  it  was  t 
sary  that  the  cavalry  forces  of  the  empire  should  be  strengthened 
and  imprgved.  Henry  therefore  directed,  that  all  whose  estal 
qualified  them  for  this  service,  should  meet  at  certain  times,  a; 
practise  military  exercises.  At  these  meetings  (which  were  the 
origin  of  tournaments)  noble  ladies  sat  a^  spectators,  and  rewaided 
with  thd.r  smiles  the  knights  who  most  distinguished  tb^nselves 
by  their  bravery  and  adroitness.  In  order  to  improve  the  state  of 
the  infantry,  which,  like  the  cavalry,  had  fallen  into  great  disorder 
since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  Henry  issued  a  decree  that  every 
male  person  above  the  age  of  thirteen  should  bear  t 
accustom  himself  to  the  use  of  them.  No  leas  a  punishment  than 
death  was  to  be  inflicted  on  him  who  neglected  to  appear  at  the 
place  appointed  for  practice  within  three  days  afier  being  sum- 
moned. Many  of  the  miseries  which  the  Hungarians  and  other 
enemies  had  inflicted  on  Germany  might  liave  been  avoided  if  tha 
Germans  had  possessed  a  sufficient  number  of  fortified  towns, 
where  they  could  have  remained  in  safety  until  the  stonn  was 
past :  but  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  despise  any  defenoa 
except  that  of  their  swords  and  shields ;  atid  therefore  allowed 
«ven  the  few  strong  places  whidi  they  possessed  to  fall  into  dil»> 
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pidatioD.  These  were  now  repaired  by  Henry,  who  laid  at  t!ie 
same  time  the  foundationa  of  several  new  tiiwns.  To  garriaon 
these  stroDgholds,  the  bands  of  outlaws  who  infested  the  country 
were  formed  into  regular  companies,  and  promised  forgiveuess  if 
they  perfonned  their  duty  faithfully.  Besides  these,  every  ninth 
man  was  required  to  leave  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  join  in 
defence  of  the  fortresses,  into  which  a  third  of  all  agricultural 
produce  was  to  be  regularly  conveyed  and  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
garrison.  It  was  also  ordered  that,  for  security's  sake,  fairs, 
marriages,  divine  worship,  and  the  administration  of  justice  should 
take  place  within  the  walls.  Gradually,  as  the  advantages  of 
residing  in  these  places  of  safety  became  better  known,  the  people 
crowded  nrtre  into  them,  or  eslablished  themselves  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  wliere  they  could  carry  on  their  trades  in  com- 
parative security.  AH  these  preparations  having  been  made,  the 
king  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Hungarians, 
and  as  soon  as  the  nine  years  of  tmce  liad  expired,  is  reported 
(although  the  story  is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity)  to  have  sent 
them  a  mangy  dog  as  tlie  only  tribute  he  thenceforward  intended 

Tiie  next  year  (933)  they  entered  Germany  with  two  armies, 
cme  of  which  was  defeated  by  the  Saxons  near  Sondershausen : 
the  other  was  met  by  the  king  in  person  at  Keuschbei^  on  the 
Saale.  The  Hungarians,  who  had  learnt  the  defeat  of  their 
brethren,  made  fire  signals  on  the  hSls  to  draw  tlie  rest  of  their 
hordes  together.  Henry,  having  addressed  his  men  in  a  spirited 
and  encouraging  liarangue,  unfolded  before  theiu  the  banner  of 
the  Archangel  Midiael,  and  charged  the  Hungarians  with  the  cry 
of  Kyrieleison  (Lord  have  mercy),  which  was  eclioed  back  by  (he 
fearful  Hui  I  Hui !  of  the  barbarians.  After  a  bloody  conflict 
tlie  whole  army  of  the  enemy  was  either  slain  or  put  to  flight,  and 
Henry  falling  on  his  knees,  wilh  all  his  soldiers,  offered  up  a 
solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  battles.  The  aimiversary  of 
this  victory  is  still  celebrated  in  the  village  of  Keuschbei^. 

Three  years  after  this  battle  (a.d.  936)  Henry  died  at  Mem- 
leben  in  Thuringia  in  bis  sixtieth  year,  leaving  behind  him  three 
fflns ;  the  eldest  of  whom,  Otho,  had  previously  to  his  father's 
death  been  approved  by  the  diet  as  his  successor.  As  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  and  felt  his  end  approaching,  the  good  old  king 
called  his  wife  to  him  and  addressed  her  in  these  words :  "  I  thank 
Jesus  Christ  that  T  do  not  suri-ive  thee.     Never  liad  man  a  wife     ^^    I 
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more  faithful  or  of  more  assured  piety.  I  am  thankful  that  thou 
didst  always  moderate  my  wratJi,  give  me  good  counsel,  guide  ma 
in  the  path  of  justice,  and  teach  me  to  have  compassion  on  the 
oppressed.  I  now  commend  thee  and  our  children,  aa  well  as  my 
own  departing  spirit,  to  the  most  High,  the  Almighty  God,  aud 
to  the  prayers  of  his  elect. 


Otiio,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  monarch,  was  tuetity-four  yean 
o1<l  when  liis  father  died.  Although  his  nomination  had  been 
already  confirmed  by  the  diet,  it  was  thought  neeeasary  that  ha 
should  l>e  formally  elected  before  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapellfl, 
The  memory  of  his  illustrious  fatlwr,  no  less  than  the  importanod 
of  tlie  empire  over  which  he  was  called  to  reign,  imparted  do 
uniall  interest  and  solemnity  lo  this  ceremojiy,  which  was  attended 
by  the  dukes  of  tlie  various  prdvinces,  witli  tiie  counts  of  the  em- 
pire and  other  nobles,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
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Hmldtude  of  people.  The  nobles  liaving  first  taken  the  oalli  of 
alRgiance  in  one  of  the  halls  attached  to  the  chapter-house,  the 
procession  moved  towards  the  cathedral,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
the  king  was  received  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  wiio  led  him 
into  the  churci),  and  placing  him  in  the  centre  aisle,  where  he  could 
best  be  seen  bj  tlie  a^einbled  crowds,  turned  to  the  people  and 
addressed  them  in  these  words  :  "  Behold  him  who  has  been 
cliosen  of  God,  recommended  to  you  by  your  late  sovereign,  and 
elected  by  the  princes  of  Germany  to  be  your  king.  Let  those 
who  are  content  with  this  election  signify  the  same  by  holding  up 
their  right  itands."  The  liands  of  all  were  raised  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  address,  and  a  loud  shout  of  joy  and  triumph  testified  the 
approbation  of  the  people.  Then  the  archbishop  led  the  king  to 
llie  altar,  on  which  lay  the  insigaia  of  the  empire — the  swonl, 
mantle,  annlets,  staff,  sceptre,  and  crown.  Placing  the  sword  in 
the  hands  of  Otho,  he  said,  "Take  thou  this  sword;  with  the 
same  shalt  thou,  by  the  power  which  God  hath  committed  unto 
thee,  and  with  the  assembled  forces  of  the  emjHre,  drive  .forth  the 
enemies  of  Chiist."  On  investing  him  with  the  mantle,  he  said, 
"  The  hem  of  this  garment  reacheth  even  unto  the  ground  ;  let  it 
he  a  sign  unto  thee  that  thou  persevere  unto  the  end  in  upholding 
peace."  The  sceplre  and  staff'  were  then  presented,  the  archbishop 
addressing  him  in  these  words :  ''  Let  the  emblems  now  put  into 
tby  hands  remind  thee  that  thou  oughtest  to  restrain  thy  subjects 
with  fctherly  correction  ;  and  above  all  things  to  stretch  forth  tlie 
hand  of  kindness  to  the  servants  of  God,  to  widows  and  orphans — 
so  ahaU  the  oil  of  mercy  never  fail  to  anoint  thy  head,  and  thou 
shall  be  adorned  in  the  life  to  come  with  a  crown  which  fadeth  not 
away."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  archbisliop,  assisted 
by  the  olber  prelates,  placed  the  golden  erown  of  Charlemagne  on 
the  head  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  anointed  him  with  the  holy  oil. 
After  tlie  solemn  performance  of  divine  service,  the  crowd  dis- 
persed, and  Otho  returned  to  llie  palace  to  partake  of  the  coronation 
banquet,  which  was  served  to  the  king  and  archbisiiop  of  Mentz 
on  a  marble  table,  the  nobles  being  entertained  at  other  tables. 
The  circumstance  which  added  the  greatest  dignity  to  this  feast, 
was  the  attendance  of  the  most  powerful  vassals  in  their  character 
of  officers  of  the  imperial  household.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  acted 
as  grand  chamberlain,  and  superintended  the  general  arrangements 
iif  the  banquet,  as  being  duke  of  the  district  in  which  Aix  waa 
situated.      Everard,  Duke  of  Franconia,    was  chief  aewev,  avA 
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plctced  the  tirst  ditth  on  the  royal  table  ;  whilst  Herman,  Duke  of 
Swabia,  in  quality  of  arch-butler,  presented  a  cup  of  wine  to  the 
king.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  as  master  of  tiie  horse,  preaded  o 
the  arrang;emeiit  of  the  stables.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  banquet 
tbe  king  made  presents  of  great  value  to  the  officers  of  state  v 
had  attended  on  hira,  as  well  as  to  the  other  nobles  and  prulates. 
But  tlie  crown,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of  Otbo  with 
BO  much  gorgeous  magnificence,  was  destined,  at  the  beginning  of  ^ 
his  reign,  to  be  an  uneasy  burden  ;  for  scarcely  was  he  seated  on 
tite  throne,  when  intelligence  was  received  of  tumults  and  ineur- 
rections  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  In  Bavaria,  Everard, 
who  had  succeeded  his  brother  as  duke,  refused  to  do  homage  for 
his  dukedom.  The  Duke  of  Bohemia  also  bade  defiance  to  the  king ; 
whilst,  to  add  to  his  embarrassment,  the  old  enemies  of  theempire, 
the  Hungarians,  encouragped  by  tiiese  appearances  of  disafiection, 
entered  the  south  of  Germany,  which  they  ravaged  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  France.  But  the  new  sovereign  proved  himself  worthy 
of  the  confidence  which  his  renowned  father,  as  well  as  the  electors, 
liad  reposed  in  him.  Everard  was  attacked,  conquered,  and  de- 
prived of  hia  dukedom,  which  was  conferred  on  Ma  younger 
brother ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bohemia  was  at  length  subdued,  after 
a  war  which  lasted  nearly  fourteen  years.  But  the  enemies  n 
threatened  to  prove  most  formidable  were  those  of  his  own  family. 
In  the  year  937  the  Duke  of  Franconia  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  Archbishop  of  Menlz  to  depose 
the  king;,  and  place  his  brother  Henry  on  the  throne.  They  hi 
agreed  that  Henry  should  first  revolt,  and  whilst  Otho  was  engaged 
with  him,  the  Duke  of  Franconia  should  rise  in  Saxony  and  attack 
the  king  in  the  rear.  As  they  had  expected,  Otho  followed  his 
brother  towards  Lorrdne;  but  on  reaching  the  Rhine,  he  sent 
messengers  to  the  conspiratora  to  inquire  whether  they  desired  war 
or  peace.  Meanwhile  a  little  band  of  scarcely  a  hundred  men  had 
embarked  in  the  few  boats  that  were  at  hand  and  crossed  the  river. 
The  messengers  soon  returned  with  the  unsatisfactory  reply  that 
the  confederates  would  hear  of  no  accommodalion.  Otbo,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  the  iiandful  of  soldier*  wiio  had  crossed  the  Rhine, 
could  only  pray  that  God  would  grant  them  a  deliverance,  winch, 
humanly  speaking,  seemed  impossible.  "Help  me,  O  Lord,"  be 
exclaimed,  "  in  this  mine  utmost  need  :  look  on  Ihy  people  ov« 
whom  thou  hast  maile  me  to  be  king,  and  deliver  them  from  their 
enemies,  tluit  all  the  nations  may  know  bow  great  is  thy  power, 
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and  that  no  mortal  man  can  resist  thy  will.''  "  It  «'as  soon  speii," 
eays  the  pious  chronicler  of  these  events, "  that  the  effi.'ctiial  fervent 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much."  The  brave  little  band, 
on  reaching  the  opposite  baiiji,  immediately  look  up  a  position, 
with  a  deep  pool  iti  front,  and  the  river  in  their  rear ;  so  that  the 
enemy  could  only  attack  them  by  entering  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  on  which  they  stood,  at  one  or  other  of  its  extre:nities.  Whilst 
ibey  were  attempting  this,  some  of  the  royalists  stole  round  and 
attacked  the  rebels  in  tlierear,  shouting  at  the  same  time  in  French, 
"  Save  yourselves."  The  enemy,  confused,  and  suppoang  that 
llieir  rear  was  assailed  by  a  large  force,  immediately  fled,  leaving 
the  field  in  possession  of  the  royalists.  Henry,  who  had  been 
slightly  wounded  in  tliis  sidmiiah,  took  refuge  in  the  city  of 
Merseburg,  and  siiortly  afterwards  rejoined  the  other  conspirators. 
At  this  time  the  situation  of  Otho  was  critical,  for  the  ecclesiastical 
princes  on  the  Rhine  who  had  hitherto  supported  liim  now  went 
over  to  ids  entanics ;  and  under  the  circumstances  many  of  the 
royal  generals  were  of  opinion  that  an  immediate  retreat  was 
espedient;  but  Otho  peremptorily  refused  lo  comply  with  their 
wishes.  "  No,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  hear  of  no  retreat.  If  our 
time  is  come  we  will  fall  like  men,  and  not  tarnish  our  reputation. 
It  is  better  to  die  for  the  good  cause  than  to  fle«  and  live  dis- 
graced. Brave  men  never  reckon  their  enemies."  Whilst  aflairs 
were  in  this  posture,  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  counts,  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  soveragn's  difficulties,  pelitioned  for  tlie 
'  j^iant  of  B  rich  abbey,  hinting  at  the  .same  lime  that  a  refusal 
^B^^Vould  considerably  weaken  liis  attachment  to  the  royal  cause, 
^'  the  king's  reply  was  full  of  courage  and  dignity.  "  At  such  a 
moment  as  this,"  said  he,  "  tby  prayer  is  no  prayer,  but  a  threat. 
Therefore  do  I  declare  unto  thee,  and  these  men  are  witnesses  of 
my  declaration,  tliat  neither  the  abbey  nor  any  other  gift  shalt 
thou  receive  at  my  hands.  If  thou  wilt  be  faithless,  and  abandon 
me  with  the  other  traitors,  do  so.  The  sooner  the  better."  The 
count,  moved  by  this  address,  threw  himself  at  the  king's  feet  and 
swore  perpetual  fidelity.  Soon  afterwards  the  conspirators  crosseii 
the  Rhine  at  Andemach,  intending  to  storm  the  royal  camp ;  hut 
at  this  critical  moment  a  rdnforcement  arrived,  led  by  the  Duke 
of  Swabia,  who   attacked   the   rebels   with  such  fury  that  they 

E— *-^ted  hastily  across  the  Rhine,  leaving  botli  their  commanders 
on  the  field  of  battle. 
avicg  thus  sellled  the  internal  uffjiirs  of  his  V.\"sAwn,  CltVn 
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had  lebure  to  cany  on  Ma  operstions  agaitist  the  Sclavoiiians  and 
Daneii,  who  were  made  tribulariea  of  the  German  crown ;  bul 
scarcely  hail  these  etieinica  been  subdued  wlieu  he  was  called  t( 
take  a  part  in  the  af&irs  of  Italy.  That  unliappy  country  vai 
now  in  a  state  of  indescribable  confusion.  The  family  of  Charle- 
magne being  extinct,  new  candidates  for  the  crown  appeared,  and 
proeecutE^  their  claims  with  a  ferocity  which  spread  desolacioQ 
and  woe  throughout  the  land;  nor  did  there  seem  to  be  any  pros- 
pect of  a  settlement,  except  by  calling  in  the  intervention  of  a 
mightier  power,  llerengar,  Duke  gf  Ivrea,  who  had  long  had  liis 
eye  on  the  Italian  crown,  had  endeavoured  to  compel  Adelaide, 
the  beautiful  widow  of  the  last  king,  to  become  the  wife  of  iuB  son, 
and  on  her  refusal  had  shut  her  up  iu  a  strong-  fortress  on  the 
Lago  di  Garda.  From  this  captivity  she  was  rescued  by  tbe 
intrepidity  of  a  pious  and  faithful  monk,  nained  Brother  Majtin, 
who  undermined  the  walls  of  the  castle  and  withdrew  the  unhappy 
princess  from  her  dungeon.  For  a  long  time  she  wandered  up 
and  down  in  the  most  pitiable  distress,  tmvelling  by  night,  and 
concealing  herself  by  day  among  reeds  or  standing  com,  until  at 
length  she  readied  the  coitage  of  a  Sslierman,  where  she  remained 
for  some  days  disguised  in  male  apparel.  Intelligence  of  her 
escape  having  been  conveyed  by  Brother  Martin  to  her  friends, 
Adelaide  was  removed  to  the  cnstle  of  Canossa,  which  was  imme- 
diately attacked  by  her  cruel  persecutor ;  and  the  besieged,  terrified 
at  the  appearance  of  a  force  so  much  suiterior  to  nny  that  they 
could  raise,  at  once  decided  on  calling  in  the  assistance  of  Otho, 
and  sent  messengers  to  offer  him  the  crown  of  Italy,  and  the  hand 
of  the  widowed  queen.  Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
Otho  than  this  proposal :  for  the  death  of  his  wife  Kditli,  daughter 
of  Edmund,  King  of  England,  had  lefl  him  at  liberty  to  contract 
another  marriage ;  and  no  alliance  could  be  so  advantageous  as 
one  which  would  make  hira  lord  of  the  jkir  realms  of  Italy.  He 
therefore  at  oace  entered  that  country,  compelled  Berengar  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Canossa,  and,  carrying  off  Adelaide  in  tri  umph,  married 
her  at  Pavia,  where  he  caused  himself  at  the  same  time  to  be 
crowned  Kiug  of  tie  Lombards  (a.  u.  931).  Otlio  now  returned 
into  Germany  with  his  young  bride,  and  soothed  himself  with  the 
belief  that  peace  and  tranquillity  were  established  on  a  basis  which 
might  bid  defiance  to  the  assaults  of  disaffection.  But  these  hopes 
were  miserably  frustrated.  His  own  son,  Ludolph,  Duke  of  Swakia, 
was  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  him.     Ths 
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pretext  for  this  act  of  infamy  was,  that  Otho  allowed  hiniseif  to 
be  influenced,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  son,  by  his  brotlier  Henry, 
whom  he  had  now  with  unaccountable  infatuation  admitted  to  liis 
confidence.  In  eonjunttion  with  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  and 
Conrad,  son-in-law  of  the  king',  Ludolph  carried  on  thi»  unnatural 
war  for  some  time,  but  at  length,  worn  out  and  despairing  of  sue  ■ 
cess,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  his  father,  barefoot,  and  in  the 
dress  of  a  penitent,  and,  throwing'  himself  on  hia  knees,  implored 
foi^veness.  Otho  readily  pardoned  him,  but  deprived  hini  of  his 
dukedom,  and  sent  him  into  Italy  to  fight  against  the  Lombai'ds. 
In  the  year  9^5  the  Hui^arians  again  entered  Germany  in  such 
prodigious  numbers  that,  as  they  boastingly  declared,  unless  the 
earth  opened  and  swallowed  them  up,  or  the  sky  fell  on  them,  it 
was  not  possible  that  they  couid  be  overcome.  They  pitched  their 
camp  near  the  city  of  Augsburg ;  and  Otho,  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  with  which  his  kingdom  was  threatened,  prepared  to  meet 
it  by  calling  out  the  whole  militia  of  Germany.  Happily  for  the 
king,  lie  was  Joined  by  Coiu'ad,  Duke  of  Franconia,  at  the  head 
□fa  well-trained  body  of  cavalry.  The  Germans,  in  the  liighest 
spirits,  wished  to  commence  the  attack  at  once ;  but  Otho  would 
not  permit  this  until  he  and  all  hia  soldiers  had  partaken  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament.  Having  performed  this  duty,  the  king  made  a 
vow  to  St.  Lawrence,  on  whose  day  (10th  Aug.  955}  fiie  battle 
was  fought,  that  if  he  obtained  the  victory  he  would  found  a 
bishopric  iii  Merseburg.  Ulric,  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  then  blessed 
the  whole  army,  which,  although  not  equal  in  numbers  to  that 
of  the  Hungarians,  consisted  nevertheless  of  eight  formidable 
battalions.  The  king  himself  commanded  the  iifth  division,  sur- 
rounded by  a  body-guard  of  picked  men,  who  had  charge  of  the 
sacred  spear  (formed  out  of  the  nails  of  the  cross,  or,  according  to 
some  legends,  the  weapon  itself  with  which  the  soldier  pierced  our 
Saviour's  side),  and  the  banner  emblazoned  with  a  representation 
of  the  Archangel  Michael.  The  Hungarians,  crossing  the  Lech, 
on  the  banks  of  which  the  Germans  were  drawn  up,  attacked  them 
furiously  in  the  rear,  and  so  discomposed  the  Bohenrians  by  the 
showers  of  arrows  which  they  poured  in  upon  them,  that  tliey  gai  e 
way,  ajid  suffered  the  whole  of  the  baggage  to  be  taken,  Otlio, 
observing  tiiis,  commanded  Duke  Conrad  to  advance  with  his 
Frauconians  and  cliai^  the  enemy  in  front ;  an  order  whicli  was 
executed  so  faithfully  and  boldly,  that  in  a  short  time  the  baggaige 
and  prisoners  were  re-taken.     Then  began  the  gettereX  eivja^fe- 
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1  in  his  place.  It  was  this  last  pope  who  made  the  cde- 
l  but  much  disputed  decree  allowio^  Otho,  and  las  ■nrrfiwai 
kingdom  of  Italj,  the  £u!ultY  of  naming  the  pope,  and  ako, 
[oently,  all  arcli^ishops  and  bishops,  who  were  to  reeoTe 
nvestiture  from  those  princes. 

the  south  of  Italy  still  belooged  to  the  easteni  cnpire, 

choosing  to  proceed  by  negotiation  latfaer  than  Tiolaieey 

iched  Luitprand,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  to  Congtantinople,  to 

id  the  emperor's  step-daughter  fcH*  Ins  young  ion ;  but  the 

and  his  suite  sped  so  ill  that,  after  enduring  (aa  the  biihop 

8  in  his  journal)  intolerable  afironts,  they  dqmted  in  diigwC, 

shief  congratulating  himself,  as  he  stepped  into  hii  boat,  ob 

iape  firom  that  '^  perjured,  lying,  cheating,  lapacioq^  gnedy, 

ious,  nasty  town."     Soon  afterwards,  howercr,  Kicephoiifci 

deposed,  his  successor  ceded  the  whole  of  Lover  Italy  to 

and  promised  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  iht  yowig 

i. 

the  sixty  second  year  of  his  age  the  Emperor  lost  hb  old  and 
ed  friend  Herman  Billing,  whom  he  had  mwettbed  with  his 
[)ukedom  of  Saxony.  From  this  stroke  he  nerer  nlBed, 
ied  soon  afterwards  (on  the  6th  May.  973)  so  tnuiqailly,  as 
lelt  before  the  altar  in  the  church  of  Memleben,  that  the 
iants  who  found  him  stretched  on  the  paTement  soppond  at 
lat  he  was  asleep.     His  body  was  brought  to  Magdebmig, 
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ment.  "Wherever  tlie  fi^ht  raged  moat  fiercely  Otfao  was  seen, 
encouraging  his  men,  and  performing  prodigiea  of  valour,  Ths 
Hungarians  fought  well ;  and  it  was  not  until  thousands  and  tem 
of  thouaauds  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  Lech  ran  red  with  their 
blood,  that  they  at  length  gave  way.  The  two  following  days 
they  were  pursued  by  the  Getmana,  and  the  vill^ea  in  which  tii^ 
sought  refuge  being  set  on  fire,  most  of  them  were  burnt  to  death. 
Three  of  their  princes  fell  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  and  we  alB 
told  by  one  of  their  own  iiistorians  that  out  of  two  diviaoiis,  cott^ 
Bistiug  of  60,000  men,  only  seven  Hungarians  escaped,  and  1116+ 
with  slit  noses  and  ears,  to  announce  to  their  countrymen  the 
terrible  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  army.  So  delighted  wen 
the  Genuans  at  the  bravery  of  their  king,  that  they  saluted  hiifl 
on  the  field  by  the  titles  of  "  Emperor  and  Father  of  his  country." 
The  victory,  however,  liad  been  dearly  purchased.  Many  of  thfflP 
best  warriors  lay  dead  on  the  field  ;  and  among  others  Dulce  Con- 
tad  of  Franconia,  who,  happening  to  open  his  viwir  for  air,  wM 
pierced  through  the  brain  with  an  arrow.  The  Bishop  of  Ratisboii'f 
although  grievously  wounded,  had  sufRciejit  strength  left  to  strike 
down  a  Hungarian,  who  was  banning  to  strip  him,  and  tht^ 
preserved  his  life.  Since  this  great  victory  the  Hungarians  Itavtt 
never  appeared  with  an  organized  array  in  Germany  proper. 

The  oidy  task  that  now  remained  was  to  chastise  the  Sdavb- 
nians ;  an  operation  which  was  carried  on  in  the  full  spirit  of  tfas ' 
advice  given  by  Dittmar  of  Merseburg : — "  If  you  want  a  Sel»- 
vonian  to  obey,  you  must  cudgel  liim  and  make  him  eat  hay  like 
an  ass."  Some  attempts,  however,  were  made  to  civilize  the  peopllt 
by  founding  bishopries  at  Oldenburg,  Meissen,  Prague,  and  otW' 
places.  Germany  was  now  tranquil ;  t)ie  Sclavonians  reduced  (O 
obedience,  and  the  Italians  vassals  of  the  empire;  the  people  weW 
prosperous,  and  deriving  great  advantage  from  the  silver-mined 
which  had  lately  been  discovered  in  the  Hartz  forest ;  and  in  thf 
loyal  family,  the  state,  and  the  church,  peace  and  nnanimit^ 
seemed  tirmty  established. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Otho's  son  Ludolph  had  been  sent 
into  Italy  to  chastise  the  Lombard  prince  Beretigar,  who,  forgetfiA. 
of  his  nath,  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  the  German  cronst; 
Ludolph,  after  reducing  his  adversary  to  the  greatest  extremities 
having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  unhealthiness  of  tE;e  climate,  tM 
Lombard  again  rallied,  and  treated  with  cruelty  all  who  ntum4 
to  acknowledge  his  authority. 
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1^  By  the  invitatioii  of  these  sufferers  Otiio  entered  Italy,  marehe-d 
into  Pavia  without  opposition,  and,  having  deposed  Berengar, 
was  a  second  time  crowned  King  of  Italy.  Krora  Pavia  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where  he  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the 
hands  of  Pope  John  XII,  on  the  2Dd  of  February,  962. 

Shortly  afterwards  Otho  again  marched  to  Aome  to  depose 
John  XII.,  at  tlie  request  of  the  Eomaiis,  who  were  scandalized 
by  that  pontiff's  profligate  life.  Otho  caused  Leo  VIII.  lo  be 
elected  in  his  place.  It  was  this  last  pope  who  made  the  cele- 
brated but  much  disputed  decree  allowing  Otho,  and  his  successors 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  faculty  of  naming  the  pope,  and  also, 
consequently,  all  archbishops  and  bishops,  wlio  were  to  receive 
their  investiture  from  those  princes. 

As  the  south  of  Italy  still  belonged  to  the  eastern  empire, 
Otho,  choosing  to  proceed  by  negotiation  rather  than  violence, 
despatched  Luitprajid,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  to  Constantinople,  to 
demand  the  emperor's  step-daughter  for  his  young  son ;  but  the 
envoy  and  his  suite  sped  so  ill  that,  afler  enduring  (at  the  bishop 
tells  us  in  his  journal)  intolerableaffront^,  they  departed  in  disgust, 
their  chief  congratulating  hunself,  as  he  stepped  into  his  boat,  on 
his  escape  from  that  "  perjured,  lyiug,  cheating,  rapacious,  greedy, 
avaricious,  nasty  town,"  Soon  afterwards,  iiowever,  Nicephotus 
being  deposed,  his  successor  ceded  the  whole  of  Lower  Italy  to 
Otho,  and  promised  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  young 

In  the  sisty  second  year  of  his  age  the  Emperor  lost  liia  old  and 
attaclied  friend  Herman  Billing,  whom  he  had  invested  with  his 
own  Dukedom  of  Saxony.  From  this  stroke  he  never  rallied, 
and  died  soon  afterwards  (on  the  6th  May,  973)  so  tranquilly,  as 
he  knelt  before  the  altar  in  the  church  of  IMemleben,  that  the 
attendants  who  found  him  stretched  on  the  pavement  supposed  at 
fii'st  that  he  was  asleep.  His  body  was  brought  to  Magdeburg, 
and  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Maurice,  by  the  side  of  his  first 
wife,  Pildith  of  England, 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  X. 
Empire  of  Germany. — Otl>o  completely  subdued  Italy,  in 
which  country  he  passed  several  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
When  at  Rome  he  resided  in  the  Vatican.  It  was  he  who  fixed 
the  title  of  Emperor  in  the  German  name  and  nation,  Otho's 
father,  Henry,  and  his  predecessor.  Conrad,  were,  propeA-j  e^e».V 
Gt.  t 
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iug:,  only  Ainffs  of  GermaDy  ;  tliey  never  received  the  iniperiait 
ciuwn  from  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  are  consequently  not) 
reokiKied  among  the  emperors  by  the  Italian  historians.  From  < 
the  time  of  Olho  two  maxinis  of  public  jurisprudence  began  tDl' 
prevail; — 1.  That  the  prinee  elected  by  ti»e  German  diet  becauM 
by  that  election  King  of  Italy  and  Rome  ;  2.  That  he  could  no^, 
however,  lawfully  assume  the  title  of  emperor  before  he  had  re-4 
ceived  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Biihop  Luitprand's  Embassy  to  Constantitiople. — "  We  i 
rived  here,"  writes  the  good  bishop,  "  in  the  month  of  June,  m 
immediately  they  assigned  us  a  guard  of  honour,  without  which 
we  were  not  allowed  to  stir  a  single  step.  On  the  second  daj 
after  our  arrival  we  were  admitted  to  an  audience.  The  Emperor 
Micephoma  is  a  little  roundabout  fet  man,  and  bo  black  withal, 
that  if  you  met  him  by  chance  in  a  wood  he  would  scare  yon. 
He  spake  thus :  '  I  greatly  regret,  Sirs,  that  your  lord  should 
have  had  the  audacity  to  take  possession  of  Rome,  and  put  to 
death  Berengar  and  Adalbert,  both  good  men  and  true — tliis  wm 
done,  I  know  full  well,  by  your  advice.'  We — '  Our  lord  the 
Emperor  hath  fireed  Rome  from  tyrants  and  mificreants ;  •  •  ■ 
and  there  be  knights  in  our  company  who  are  at  any  time  reai^ 
to  mabitain  his  right  with  their  bodies  in  fair  and  honoiirablo 
duel ;  nevertheless  we  come  to  you  on  a  peaceful  errand,  and  b) 
ssk  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Theophauia.'  On  hearing  these 
words  he  started  from  his  seat,  bawling  out, '  It  is  rime  now  t». 
attend  the  procesMon  j  we  will  hear  the  rest  of  your  story  at  ■ 
more  convenient  season.'  The  next  day  at  table  it  pleased  him' 
to  find  feult  with  our  system  of  warfare :  our  weapons,  he  said, 
were  too  heavy,  and  our  soldiers  only  brave  when  they  were 
drunk^ — you  must  look  for  the  true  Koraana  at  Constantinople. 
Here  he  made  a  rign  with  his  hand  that  I  should  hold  my  peace- 
Then  he  would  talk  of  churdi  afikirs,  and  sneeringly  asked  whe- 
ther there  had  ever  been  any  council  held  in  Sasony.  Where 
the  most  diseases  are,  there  we  find  the  most  remedies.  All  sorts 
of  heresies  have  had  their  birth  among  the  Greeks  ;  so  it  ws», 
necessary  that  they  should  have  councils  of  the  church  to  set  tbem' 
.right.  I  wot,  nevertheless,  of  one  Sason  council  where  it  waff 
.resolved  that  it  was  more  honourable  to  fight  with  the  sword  than 
with  the  pen.  The  Emperor  is  surrounded  by  flatterers:  thj 
.  whole  cily  is  d  auk  of  uncleanness :  even  on  fast  days  ihey  have  i 
.performances  at  the  theatre,  Tiicirormyiijcompueedof  hired  rag^ 
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muffins  &Mn  Amalfi  atid  Venice.     Four  huii<lred  Oermaiia,  wiili  a 
fair  field  and  no  fikvour,  would,  I  verily  believe,  beat  ihem  all." 

DUcmery  of  Silver  Mines  in  Germany. — The  rich  mines  of 
the  Hartz  mountains  were  discovered  in  this  reign.  A  nobleman 
who  was  riding  through  the  forest  had  halted  to  observe  »>me 
object  of  interest,  when  \m  Itorse,  impatient  of  the  delay,  b^an  to 
pate  the  ground  witli  its  foot,  and  scratched  up  a  stone  of  white 
ore,  which,  on  esamiijation,  proved  to  be  silver.  In  consequence 
of  this  discovery,  the  earliest  silver  mines  of  which  we  have  any 
record  in  Gennaiiy  were  opened  in  the  year  938. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 


Otho  the  Second,  suruamed  the  Red,  was  nineteen  years  old  when 
he  succeeded  his  father  on  the  imperial  throne.  Mis  understand- 
ing, naturally  good,  Itad  been  diligently  cultivated  by  iiis  Italian 
mother,  Adelaide :  but,  unfortunately  for  Germany,  she  had  also 
iuspired  lum  with  a  love  of  the  south,  which  led  him  into  distant 
unprofitable  wars,  and  eventually  to  defeat  and  ruin.  He  had 
scarcely  reigned  a  year  when  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria  declareil 
war  against  his  sovereign,  but  was  soon  conquered  and  taken 
prisoner.  The  following  year  Charles,  brotlier  to  Lothaire,  King 
of  France,  invaded  Lorraine,  under  the  auspices  of  the  king,  w!io 
Ewore  that  the  horses  of  France  should  drink  up  all  the  rivers  of 
Germany;  to  which  Otho  replied,  in  the  same  style  of  boastful 
exaggeration,  that  he  would  cover  France  vrith  straw  hats.  Tlie 
two  anmes  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the  French  had  already 
got  paesessiou  of  the  palace,  and  turned  die  golden  eagle  ou  the 
roof  with  its  head  towards  France:  but  Ottu's  force  (competed 
in  a  great  measure  of  Sasons,  who  wore  straw  ijats  over  their 
helmets)  soon  compelled  the  invaders  to  retreat,  and,  pursuiug 
them  as  far  as  Paris,  burnt  tlie  suburbs :  but,  being  unable  to  take 
the  city,  they  returned  into  Germany,  afler  agreeing  that  Ciiarles 
fihould  hold  Lomune  as  a  fief  of  the  empire. 
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The  heart  of  Otho  had  always  been  in  Italy ;  he  was  therefore 
by  no  meiuia  displeased  when  circumstances  arose  which  gave  him 
a  fair  excuse  for  visiting'  that  country.  A  Roman,  named  Cre9- 
ceiitius,  had  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Consul,  murdered 
the  pope  (Boniface  VI.),  and  set  up  Boniface  VII.  in  his  place^ 
The  imperial  party  resisted  this  nomination,  and  elected  another 
pope.  Otho,  thinking  himself  called  on  to  interfere  in  these  dis- 
putes, marclied  to  Home  and  restored  order,  though  after  a  soma- 
wiiat  barbarous  fashion,  by  iuviting'  the  principal  Bomaas  to  a 
feast  in  tlie  area  before  St.  Peter's  church,  and  then  seizing  and 
putting  to  death  all  whom  he  suspected  of  being  his  enemies.  The 
refusal  of  the  Greeks  to  give  up  certain  lands  which  the  Eastern 
Emperor  had  promised  as  the  dowry  of  the  Princess  Theophania 
having  fiirnished  Otho  with  an  excuse  for  declaring  war,  he  now 
entered  Lower  Italy  with  a  large  army,  and,  meeting  the  united 
forces  of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  at  Basantello  in  Calabria,  was 
defeated  with  terrible  loss.  The  following  year  he  died  of  grief 
and  disappointment  in  the  twentj--ninth  year  of  his  age  and  tenth 
of  his  reign,     (a.d.  983.) 

His  son  Otho  III.,  a  child  of  three  years  old,  was  acknowledged 
as  his  successor,  and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother 
Theophania  and  liis  grandmother  Adelaide ;  Gerbert,  Abbot  (rf 
Magdeburg,  the  most  learned  man  of  that  age,  undertaking  the 
office  of  tutor. 

Scarcely  had  the  remains  of  Otho  II.  been  laid  in  the  earth, 
when  Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  renewed  his  attempts  on  the  crown 
of  Germany,  and  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the  young 
king's  person  ;  but  the  nobles  on  whose  assistance  he  had  reckoned 
declared  that  they  had  already  sworn  fidelity  to  Otho,  and  would 
not  violate  tlieir  oath.  At  the  head  of  tfiese  loyalists  was  Willi^ 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  son  of  a  wheelwright,  who  had  adoj^ed 
a  wheel  as  the  arms  of  hia  electoral  see,  with  the  motto,  "  Willigia, 
forget  not  Uiine  origin." 

Henry,  finding  himself  thoa  deserted,  was  content  to  secore  Ub 
own  safety  and  the  possession  of  liis  dukedom  by  delivering  up  tbt 
young  king,  and  consenting  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Undo? 
the  instruction  of  his  tutor,  whose  profound  knowledge  of  niBtbft- 
matics  and  natural  philosophy  had,  aa  was  usually  the  case  in  thoM 
iicnnrant  times,  brought  on  hiui  the  suspicion  of  dealing  with  ths 
larkneas,  Otho  made  such  rapid  progress  in  all  branchel 
ge  as  to  obtain  tfie  surname  of  the  Prodigy.     At  fifieea 
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he  assumed  the  reins  of  govemmeot.  and  made  lua  &¥■  journey  |o 
Rome,  to  show  himself  to  his  Italian  subjects,  and  r«eii«  the 
unperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope.  So  anempt  «r«» 
made  to  oppose  his  prt^ress,  and  on  bis  arrival  at  Rome  he  «a* 
crowned  with  great  soleouiity ;  but  do  sotmer  bad  he  quilted  liie 
city  than  tlie  Romans,  headed  by  the  pope  himself.  broLe  oat  inUt 
open  rebellion.  A  sectind  time  Otho  entered  Rome,  d^Meed  the 
pope,  and  elevated  his  lute  tutor,  Gerben  (Silvester  11.),  to  tie 
papal  throne.  Cresceutius,  wiw  iiad  joined  tbi«  inHureclirai, 
although  he  bad  sworn  allegiance  to  Otlio,  threw  himself  into  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was  beached  b;  the  Margrarc  of 
Jleissen,  and,  after  an  ineffectual  resstance,  taken  prisoner  uid 
lieheaded.  Meanwhile  the  year  one  thousand,  which  acnHding  to 
traditional  belief  was  to  be  the  last  that  ttv  world  would  erer 
behold,  was  rapidly  approaching :  and  warriors,  laying  aside  their 
anns,  endeavoured  by  prayer  and  penance  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  day  of  judgment.  Otlio  availed  himself  of  tiiis  period  of 
tranquillity  to  make  a  pilgrimage  into  Poland,  where  lie  founded 
a  church  in  honour  of  the  martyr  Adalbert :  and  on  bis  reluni  to 
Germany  visited  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and,  opening  the  sepulchre  of 
Charlemagne,  discovered  the  body  of  tliat  renowned  muiiarcii  si- 
ting on  its  chair  of  state,  as  it  had  been  placed  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before.  In  the  year  1001  he  visited  Home  for  the  tliird 
time,  with  the  intention  of  making  that  city  liis  residence  and  the 
Aapital  of  the  empire:  but  his  plans  were  disturbed  by  a  violent 
'  npurrection  of  the  populace,  who  could  ill  brook  the  rule  of  a 
a  prince,  and,  besieging  him  in  his  own  palace,  demanded 
h  eavage  outcries  that  lie  should  resign  the  crawiu  All  would 
k)W  iiave  been  lost,  but  for  the  courage  and  sagacity  of  the 
ttperor,  who  came  forward  when  the  uproar  was  at  its  greatest 
ight,  and,  having  with  some  difficulty  obtained  a  bearing,  ad- 
ilressed  the  crowd  in  a  speech  glowing  with  religious  enthusiasm ; 
which  so  touched  the  hearts  of  the  excitable  Romans,  that  they  at 
once  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  with  many  expressions  of  remorK 
ibr  their  rebellion.  The  following  year  Olbo  died  of  a  spotted 
^^ftver,  or  (as  the  Italian  and  some  of  the  German  chroniclers 
^^■Hert)  of  poison  administered  by  hie  mistress  Stephania,  the 
^^Baautiful  widow  of  C'resceiitiiis. 
^^Kgi.Tlie  only  surviving  representative  of  the  Saxon  house  was 
^^Btfiry,  eon  of  that  Duke  of  Bavaria  who  liad  attempted  to  wresl 
^Em  crown  &om  Otbo  in  Jiis  infancy.     After  a  severe  Bttu^«  <ta&  ^M 
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prince  succeeded  in  obtainijig  his  recognition  in  Germany  ;  but 
three  journeys  to  Rome  were  hardly  sufficient  to  eatahlish  him 
fully  in  Italy,  although  lie  obtained  ^e  Lombard  crown  in  1004, 
and  that  of  the  empire  in  1014.  A  great  part  of  Ids  life  v 
spent  in  alternate  wars  with  the  Italians,  Poles,  and  Bohemia 
He  died  in  1024,  reconi mending  on  his  death-l)ed  Conrad  of 
Franconia  as  most  worthy  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  Of  hia 
ciiaracter  we  know  nothing,  except  from  the  priests,  the  only 
chroniclers  of  those  times,  who  have  rewarded  hia  piety  in  endow- 
ing the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg  out  of  his  private  resources  by  con- 
ferring on  him  the  title  of  Saint. 
With  him  ends  the  Saxon  dynasty. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XL 
Iteligton  in  the  Tenth  Century. — During  this  century  very 
little  was  done  to  remove  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  The 
bishops  (who  were  bo  universally  men  of  high  birtli  that  great 
surprise  and  disgust  were  expressed  at  the  nomination  of  'Wllligi*, 
the  wheelwright's  son,  to  the  electoral  see  of  Mentz)  had  loo  much 
of  the  aristocratic  passion  for  war  and  the  chase,  to  bestow  any 
time  on  the  education  of  their  flocks ;  and  these  unclerical  tastes 
were  encouraged  by  the  emperors,  who  augmented  the  power  of 
the  cleigy  by  repeated  grants  of  lands  and  pnvil^es  in  the  hope 
of  establishing  a  counterpoise  to  the  overweening  influence  of  tfw 
temporal  nobles.  Superstition  therefore  of  the  most  abject  cha- 
racter took  the  place  of  religion  in  the  benighted  minds  of  the 
people.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  the  practice  of  auricular 
confession  became  universal,  and  crimes  of  the  blackest  dye  were 
expiated,  as  men  believed,  by  fasting,  penance,  and  renunciation 
of  the  world. 

Zi(era/«rF.— Among  the  few  men  of  learning  who  flourished 
during  thiii  gloomy  period  may  be  noticed  Eather,  Bishop  of 
Verona,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  who  attacked  the  ignorance, 
coarseness,  and  immorality  of  the  monks,  and  sulTered  grievoug 
persecution  on  account  of  his  opinions ;  Luitprand,  Bisliop  of 
Cremona,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  embassy  to  Constantinople 
in  the  reign  of  Otho  I.,  as  well  as  a  history  of  the  popes  ;  Witte- 
kind  of  Corvey,  author  of  a  valuable  liistory  of  the  Saxons;  and 
I  l>ittmar.  Bishop  of  Merseburg,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Saxon 
^aaperois,  with  an  especial  account  of  the  Sclavoniaos,  among    . 
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whom  he  lived.  Ip  Dittmar's  cfironiele  we  find  anecdotes  of  Scla- 
vonic outbreaks,  and  bishops  hunted  into  the  water  by  the  blood- 
hounds of  ferocious  counts,  agreeably  interaperaed  with  minute 
accounts  of  the  good  bishop's  own  dreams,  and  the  "wonderful 
fulfilment  of  the  same ;"  of  gibbering  speclrea  haunting  death- 
beds ;  and  of  a  knocking-  ghost,  which,  like  the  famous  visitant  of 
Cock  Lane,  disturbed  tjie  rest  of  a  respectable  family,  until  he  was 
laid  by  the  parish  priest.  "  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  Kmperor 
Otbo  I.,  of  blessed  memory,"  thus  begins  one  of  his  tales,  "  that 
liU  daughter-in-law,  the  lady  lola,  she,  I  mean,  who  gave  so 
largely  to  the  church  at  Roclilitz,  beheld  a  strange  and  unnatural 
portent.  She  had  caused  a  feast  to  be  prepared  for  the  workmen 
employed  in  restoring  the  church,  and  was  herself  in  the  act  of 
serving  them  at  table,  when  lo !  the  bread  which  she  pierced  with 
her  knife  sent  forth  streams  of  foul  and  clotted  blood  ;  a  sure  sign 
and  token,"  such  is  his  conclusion,  "  of  the  blood  to  be  shed  in  the 
war  which  soon  aflerwards  took  place." 

To  tliese  Dames  may  be  added  that  of  Roswitha,  of  Ganders- 
heim,  who,  with  a  taste  somewhat  singular  in  a  lady,  and  slie  a 
nun,  amused  herself  with  the  composition  of  Latin  comedies  in 
imitation  of  Terence. 

T/ie  Aril, — Architecture,  it  appeals,  was  so  successfully  culti- 
vated during  the  reigns  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  that  it]  the  follow- 
ing century  Germany,  instead  of  copying  the  Eyzaritine  model  of 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  herself  introduced  that 
noble  style  which  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Gothic,  The 
transition  from  the  former  of  these  styles  to  the  latter  is  seen  iji 
the  cathedral  of  Strasburg,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in 
1015.  Painting  and  music  were  also  cultivated  with  success. 
The  art  of  making  statues  in  plaster,  which  were  afterwards 
hardened  in  the  fire,  was  also  known.  Bells  came  into  general 
use  in  this  century. 

Dress. — Many  changes  took  place  in  dress,  particularly  in  that 

of  the  ladies,  on  which  Dittmar   of  Mersebui^  comments  with 

great  severity,  accusing  them  in  his  quaint  old  style  of  "  making 

I  -tiieir  backs  the  stands  whereon  pedlars  were  wont  to  exhibit  their 

fumpery  wares ;  wlulst  modesty,  the  fairest  adornment  of  women, 

fi  set  aside  ea  a  thing  of  nought." 


IIISTOKY  OF  GERMAHy. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
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h   Statu   f  tLeo 
plac         meeting 


Oppenhe  m  re  es  ps    buh  ps    and ' 

abbots,  R  peered        perso  cd   b  mm  nse  array  ofl 

their  vassals,  and  encamjied  on  botli  sidya  of  the  nver,  thai 
Rhenish  Franks  and  Lorrainers  liein^  on  the  left  bank,  the  Saxony  ^ 
Swabians,  and  other  Gennan  nations  on  the  rig'ht.  The  two' 
candidates  for  the  throne  were  Conrad  the  Elder  (siirnanied  tha' 

I,  ae  being',  according  to  tradition,  a  descendant  of  the' 
Merovingian  princes),  and  hia  cousin  of  the  same  name,  a  year 
founger    than    himsell      Both   were  Fnmconian  priuccs. 
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grandsons  of  Conrad,  duke  of  that  cjjuntry.  The  elder,  son  of 
Ilenry,  Duke  of  Frajiconia,  had,  as  we  iiave  Been,  been  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Emperor  on  his  deathbed :  the  younger  had 
also  strong  claims  on  the  electors,  as  being  the  son  of  an  elder 
brother,  and  himself  a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  ability,  Before 
the  election  began,  it  was  proposed  by  the  elder  Conrad,  that 
each  of  them  should  pledge  himself  to  do  homage  to  his  cousin, 
in  the  event  of  liia  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes.  It  was  belter, 
be  said,  for  either  of  them  to  be  only  a  relative  of  the  reigning 
house,  than  tliat  the  crown,  through  any  dispute  of  theirs,  should 
go  into  anotlier  family.  To  this  proposJ  the  younger  cordially 
assented,  and  gave  his  hand  to  his  touan,  who  embraced  h[m 
affectionately,  and  being  elected  with  only  two  dissentient  vuii^es, 
placed  him  by  lus  side  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  electors  and 
tbeir  vassals. 

The  first  care  of  the  new  king  was  to  make  a  progress  through 
his  dominions,  with  the  view  of  appeasing  those  feuds  by  which 
the  country  had  been  so  long  distracted.  Then  he  visited  Italy, 
where  the  people,  who  believed  that  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
emperors  had  expired  with  Henry  II.,  were  on  tlnj  eve  of  electing 
the  son  of  tlie  King  of  France.  After  being  detained  a  whole 
year  before  the  city  of  Pavia,  Henry  at  length  reached  Rome, 
where  he  was  crowned  with  great  pomp,  two  sovereign  princes 
being  present  at  the  solemnity,  viz.,  Rudolph  of  Bur^ndy  and 
Canute  the  mighty  sovereign  of  Scandinavia  and  England.  The 
latter  gave  his  daughter  in  uiarriage  to  Conrad's  son,  and  received 
in  return  the  March  of  Sleawick,  which  was  no  longer  of  any 
value  to  Gennany  as  a  barrier  against  the  people  of  the  North, 
who  had  all  become  Christians.  The  river  Eyder  thus  became. 
as  it  had  been  in  Charlemagne's  days,  the  boundary  of  the  empire 
on  that  side. 

Ainong  the  laws  which  Conrad  framed  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  van  that  which  made  the 
smaller  fiefa  hereditary,  first  in  Italy  and  aflierwards  in  Germany. 
Hitherto  the  weak  vassal  had  been  little  better  than  the  slave  of 
his  powerful  lord.  It  was  now  provided  that  every  fief  (not  held 
immediately  from  tiic  crown)  should  be  r^^larly  transmitted  from 
father  to  eon  ;  tliat  all  delinquent  vassals  siiould  be  tried,  not  as 
heretofore  by  their  lords,  hut  by  a  jury  of  men  of  their  own  rank ; 
and  that  in  the  event  of  his  feeling  aggrieved,  any  vassal  might 
appeal  from  his  lord  to  the  Emperor.     Conrad  died  in  \Q%1, 
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and  was  buried  at  Spires.  During'  his  reign  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  wliich  now  comprehended  Provence,  Daupliia^,  Savoy, 
and  parta  of  Helvetia,  was  annexed  to  the  possesions  of  ths 
German  crown.  Conrad  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  ablest  of 
the  German  emperors. 

Henry  the  Tliird  wiws  two  and  twenty  years  old  when  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  eleetors  called  him  to  fill  his  father"! 
throne.  No  emperor  ever  reigned  with  more  absolute  autliorigr 
over  the  ehurch  as  well  as  the  stal*.  The  different  parties  in  Italy 
having  at  this  time  chosen  three  different  Popes,  each  of  whoiq 
claimed  the  obedience  of  the  feithfu!  aa  the  Vicar  of  Christ  M 
earth,  Henry,  who  had  already  diatinguished  himself  by  puttinff 
down  formidable  insurrectioQB  in  Bohemia  and  Bui^;imdy,  ent«fe(( 
Italy  in  the  character  of  an  arbitrator,  and  after  listening  ta 
the  claims  of  the  tliree  Popes,  determined  to  show  his  power  by 
removing  them  all,  and  placing  a.  German  (Clement  II.)  on  the 
papal  throne. 

In  1056,  Henry  I.,  King  of  France,  having  renewed  hta  claim 
on  Burgundy  and  Lorraine,  the  Emperor  challenged  him  to  angle 
combat,  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  two  sovereigns  at  Ivois,  thre* 
down  ins  gauntlet,  according  to  the  practice  of  tiiose  days :  btit 
the  French  King,  instead  of  accepting  the  challenge,  quitted  tliA 
town  and  retunied  to  his  capital.  1'he  same  year  Gennany  watt 
visited  by  earthquakes,  famine,  and  pestilence,  and  before  its 
conclusion  the  Emperor  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  leaving  tha 
reins  of  goverranent  to  his  widow  Agnes  and  his  son  Henry,  a 
child  of  five  years  old.  During  this  reign  Hungary  was  annexed 
to  the  German  crown. 

StTPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XII. 
Henry  III.  and  ike  Popedom.— On  his  way  to  Kome  in  1046 
Henry  was  met  by  a  hermit,  who  presented  him  witli  a  paper 
containing  the  following  lines ; — 

Una  SunomitiB 

Nupiit  tribus  maritia  : 

Rei  Honrice, 

Omnipotentig  rica 

Solve  coimubium 

TrifonoB,  dubium. 
The  Sunamite  woman  was  Uie  papacy,  and  the  three  husbandr 
Benedict  IX.,  Silvester  III.,  and  Gregory  VI,     Henry,  aa  w« 
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have  seen,  answered  the  appeal  by-  deposing-  all  three,  iji  a  great 
Council  which  he  held  at  Sutri.  Gregory  VI.  was  baiii.shetl  to 
Germany,  and  the  eelebrnted  monk,  Hildebraiid,  who  was  now 
banning  to  distinguisli  himself  at  the  papal  court,  was  sent  to 
bear  him  company. 

Ko  emperor  exercised  a  greater  power  over  the  popedom  than 
Henry.  After  the  death  of  Clement  IT.  he  caused  anotiier 
German,  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  a  relation  of  his  own,  to  be 
elected  pope  in  the  Diet  of  IVormi.  The  election  was  confirmed 
by  the  Roman  clergy  and  people,  Bruno,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Leo  IX.,  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Germany. 

Origin  of  the  Gue/pha. — Tlie  origin  of  the  Guelphu,  or  Wel6, 
who  are  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Conrad  II.,  and  afterwards 
occupy  a  prominent  poidtion  in  the  history  of  the  empire,  was 
miraculous,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  "  Once  on  a  time,"  says 
the  legend,  "  Isembnind,  Count  of  Alfdorf,  met  an  old  woman 
who  had  brought  forth  three  children  at  a  birth,  and  assailed  her 
with  coarse  ajid  unmanly  ridicula  Full  of  n^,  the  old  beldame 
raised  her  bands  to  heaven,  and  prayed  that  the  wife  of  the  Couut 
might  at  her  nest  confinement  become  the  mother  of  as  many 
children  as  there  were  months  in  the  year.  Her  wish  was  fulfilled, 
for  in  due  time  the  countess  brought  forth  twelve  sous;  eleven  of 
whom  she  deliva^d  to  a  maid  to  be  drowned  in  the  lake.  Now 
it  happened  that  the  handmaiden  on  her  way  to  execute  this 
commission  met  the  Count,  who  inquired  of  ber  what  she  had  in 
her  bosket.  '  Whelps'  (  Wel/en),  said  the  damsel.  Not  satisfied 
with  lliis  reply,  the  Count  raised  the  cloth,  and  beholding  the 
diildren,  commanded  that  tliey  Hhould  be  carried  to  the  palace, 
wliere  he  brought  them  up  as  his  own,  and  from  tliat  time  tiie 
descendants  of  those  rescued  children  have  borne  the  name  of 
Welf."  Id  the  eleventh  century,  Azzo,  Lord  of  Milan  and 
Genoa,  became  connected  with  a,  branch  of  this  family  by 
marriage ;  and  at  a  later  period  his  descendants,  as  well  as  the 
representatives  of  the  German  line,  were  the  founders  of  a 
powerful  political  party  in  Italy  and  Germany,  which  distingiibhed 
itself  by  its  support  of  the  Popes,  and  its  advocacy  of  Italian 
independence,  in  opposition  to  the  Ghibellirjes,  who  took  part 
with  the  emperors.  A  descendant  of  the  Guelpliic  house,  George, 
Elector  of  Hanover,  ascended  the  British  throne  on  the  death  of 
Quee..  Anne  in  1714. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Hebbt  it.  was  only  five  years  old  when   Iiia  father  diedi  lh«  1 

management  of  the  kingdom  was  therefore  intrusted  to  his  rootber, 

_  Agnes,  a  woman  of  pious  character  ami  cuUivalt.^  understanding  J 
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but  wanliDg  in  the  energy  nece^ary  to  control  the  turbulent 
nobles,  who  now  availed  themselv^  of  their  sovereign's  minority 
to  renew  tbeir  attacks  on  the  privileges  of  the  crown,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  first  Mep  of  the  regent,  although 
dictated  by  kind  and  Christian  motives,  was  ill-judged  and  un- 
fortunate. The  enemies  of  her  house  were  not  only  (ardoiied,  but 
admitted  to  offices  of  tlie  highest  trust  and  honour.  One  of  these 
men,  named  Rudolph  of  libeinfelden,  had  forcibly  carried  off 
her  daughter,  a  child  of  eleven  years  old;  and  Agnes,  so  far 
from  punishing  him  for  his  crime,  had  conferred  on  him  the 
dukedom  of  Swabia,  and  the  vice-royaJty  of  Burgutidv.  The 
former  of  tliese  dignities  had  been  promised  by  Henry  IIT. 
to  Berthold  of  Zahringcn,  who,  furious  at  what  he  reasonably 
enough  considered  a  gross  act  of  injustice,  forced  his  way  into  the 
presence  of  the  regent,  and,  exhibiting  a  ting  which  Henry  had 
given  him  as  a  pledge  of  hb  good  &ith,  complained  in  no  very 
gentle  or  respectful  language  of  the  injury  whidi  he  had  sustained  ( 
and  was  only  pacified  by  being  invested  with  the  dukedom  of 
Carinthia  and  tiie  county  of  Verona  in  Italy.  In  the  same 
maimer  the  dukedoms  of  Lorraine  and  Bavaria  were  conferred  on 
enemies  of  the  imperial  house.  By  t^uch  concessions  Agnes  hoped 
to  conciliate  those  whose  opposition  she  had  rea^in  to  dread  ;  but 
the  event  soon  convinced  her  that  she  had  committed  a  fatal  error 
in  confening  favours  on  men  incapable  of  gratitude,  and  guided 
only  by  tlie  dictates  of  ambition.  Her  chief  counsellor  and 
favourite  was  Henry,  Bisliop  of  Augsburg,  a  man  of  upright  but 
stem  and  unbending  character,  who  caused  universal  discontent  by 
his  endeavours  to  remedy  the  evils  which  he  was  assured  would 

^ result  from  the  injudicious  concessions  of  his  mistress. 
The  kind-hearted  regent  was  in  consequence  represented  as  a 
fbeble  and  vicious  woman,  whose  criminal  affection  for  the  bishop 
rendered  bet  incapable  of  carrying  out  those  plans  of  conciliation 
and  benevolence  which  she  had  contemplated  at  the  beginning 
of  ber  administration.  At  length  the  flame  which  had  gone  on 
smouldering  for  two  years  burst  fortli.  A  conspiracy  was  fonned 
to  carry  off  tl>e  young  king,  and  deprive  liis  mother  of  the 
regency. 

Hanno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  a  man  of  rigid  morals,  con- 
siderable talent,  and  great  experience,  invited  the  que  en -mother 
Kber  young  son  to  enjoy  tlie  festivities  of  Easter  on  the  island 
Kaiserswerth  ((Ae  Emperor' t  isle)  in  the  Rliine.     Aftev  U\ft 
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banquet,  tlie  young  king  was  decoyed  on  board  the  arclibishop'a 
pleasure-boat,  which  immediately  shoved  off  and  rowed  towards 
the  main  land.  Finding  that  the  intention  of  the  conspiratora 
was  to  separate  him  fiom  hia  mother,  the  courageous  boy  sprang 
into  the  stream,  but  was  dragged  back  into  the  boat  by  Egbert 
of  Brunswick,  In  vain  did  the  agonized  parent  implore  the 
assistance  of  her  attendants ;  none  dared  to  help  her  farther  than 
by  pursuing  the  conspirators  M^ith  yells  of  execration.  Henry 
was  brought  to  Cologne,  and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  archbishop,  who  inunediately  proclaimed  liimself  r^ent  of  tbe 

The  unhappy  queen,  finding  all  hope  vain  of  rescuing  hw 
child,  and  abandoned  even  by  those  on  whom  she  had  heaped  so 
many  fevours,  wished  to  retire  into  a  convent  in  Italy,  and  was 
only  withheld  by  the  energetic  representations  of  the  few  who 
remained  faithful  to  her.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sanction  for  hia 
usurpation,  Hanno  procured  a  law  to  be  passed  to  the  effect  that 
the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  king  happened  to  re^e  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  kingdotu.  Still  he 
was  well  aware  that  there  were  niany  other  nobles,  scarcely  less 
powerful  than  himself,  wliu  would  probably  dispute  with  him  tbe 
possession  of  the  sovereign's  person :  he  therefore  proposed  to 
Adelbert,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  that  Henry  should  reside  in 
his  diocese  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  that  the  regency  mean- 
while should  be  administered  by  the  two  prelates  conjointly.  _  Ko 
characters  could  be  more  opposite  than  tljose  of  the  men  who  bad 
thus  taken  upon  them  the  government  of  Germany.  Ilanno,  a 
dark  stern  zealot,  of  irreproachable  morals,  but  rigid,  inflexible 
ciiaracter,  was  acquainted  with  no  system  of  education  except 
that  of  the  cloister.  Adelbert  of  Bremen,  on  the  contrary,  was 
a  lover  of  luxury  and  pomp,  a  jovial  companion  at  the  banquet, 
and  strongly  suspected  of  a  propenaty  to  pleasures  still  more 
exceptionable.  In  their  hearts  the  two  prelates  were  the  bitterest 
enemies,  and  agreed  only  in  striving,  each  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  power,  to  tyrannize  over  and  plunder  the  German  empire, 

Tlie  means  which  they  employed  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object  were  illustrative  of  tlieir  different  cliaructers.  Whilst  Hanno 
endeavoured  to  increase  his  influence  by  conferring  bislioprica  on 
his  relations  and  dependants,  his  rival  sought  to  dazzle  the  p«ople 

tbe  magnificence  of  his  court  and  the  gorgeous  suite  of  vaseals 
by  whom  be  was  attended.     His  profuaou  was  as  boundtoss  us 
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las  aralntion.  Often  in  a  fit  of  ostentatious  generosity  be  would 
bestow  on  a  ring-le  beggar  a  Bum  sufflcieut  for  the  relief  of  fifty 
ipoca  families :  or  waate  liia  revenues  in  forming  gardens  on  sandy 
jground,  or  vineyards  on  cold  clayey  soils,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
l^ory  of  having  compelled  even  nature  to  yield  to  iiis  power. 

Tbe  young  king,  wiiose  unfortunate  iate  had  thrown  him  into 
^  bands  of  two  guardians  so  unfit  fur  the  task  which  they  had 
andertakea,  possessed  a  pliancy  of  disposition  which  rendered  his 
'Character  peculiarly  susceptible  of  injury  from  the  opposite  but 
equally  faulty  systems  pursued  by  his  instructors.  Whilst  Hanno, 
by  educating  him  as  he  would  have  educated  the  meanest  chorister 
of  his  church,  excited  in  his  young  mind  feelings  of  bitter  hatred 
towards  bis  severe  taskmaster,  Adelbert  (to  whose  care  he  was 
'committed  in  turn)  corrupted  his  morals  by  the  daily  scenes  of 
licentiousness  which  disgraced  the  palace  at  Bremen.  The  first 
lesson  which  the  young  monarch  learnt  was  the  dangerous  one, 
that  kings  are  accountable  for  their  actions  to  none  but  God; 
the  second,  that  the  dukes  of  the  empire,  his  natural  enemiea,  as 
be  was  told,  were  to  be  hunted  down  with  as  little  remorse  as 
wild  beasts.  The  court  resembled  that  of  our  own  licentious 
monarch  Charles  II.,  where  wit  and  talent  were  cherished  and 
applauded  as  the  handmaids  of  sensuality.  The  most  serious  affairs 
of  state  were  transacted  over  the  wine  cup,  or  in  the  society  of 
abandoned  women  ;  and  many  were  the  jests  passed  on  tbe  German 
people,  whom  the  witty  flatterers  of  the  king  represented  as 
donkeys,  fit  only  to  be  cudgelled  into  bearing  the  burdens  which 
-their  sovereign  might  do  them  the  honour  of  laying  on  their 
backs.  The  Saxons,  with  whom  Adelbert  had  long  been  at 
variance,  were  unceasingly  reviled,  and  a  prejudice  created  in 
tbe  mind  of  Henry,  which  at  a  later  period  of  his  reign  was  the 
eause  of  much  bloodshed  and  misery. 

In  the  year  1063  the  young  king  accompanied  his  guardian 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Hungarians,  and  returned  after  a 
successful  campaign,  more  than  ever  delighted  with  his  unprin- 
«pled  instructor.  Two  years  later,  Henry,  being  now  fifteen 
years  of  age,  was  girded  with  the  sword  of  knighthood,  and 
declared  a  man.  No  sooner  was  this  ceremony  performed  tiian 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  made  several  passes  in  jest  against  the 
person  of  his  aTicient  persecutor,  Archbishop  Hanno,  whom  he 
now  treated  with  undisguised  contempt;  whilst  Adell>ert,  secure 
«f  his  influence  over  the  king,  conducted  hiraseU  e\er 
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ioBoleiitly  tlian  before.  Among  other  instances  of  his  arrogance 
and  total  want  of  decency,  we  are  told  tliat  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  boxing  the  ears  of  bishops  and  abbots  whenever  they  happened 
to  offend  him.  The  revenues  of  his  bisiiopric,  ample  as  they 
were,  proving  insufficient  for  the  support  of  his  profusion,  he 
carried  on  a  shameful  trade  in  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  and 
even  melted  down  and  sold  the  candlesticks  and  other  ornaments 
of  iiis  church.  Heury,  who  now  resided  at  Goslar  in  Saxony, 
did  fiill  Justiee  to  the  instructions  which  he  had  received  at 
Bremen.  His  court  was  a  scene  of  the  most  undisguised  and 
shameless  profligacy,  M''omeu  uf  abandoned  character  might  be 
•ecu  blazing  in  jewels,  which  had  been  torn  from  the  priestly 
robes  and  furniture  of  his  church  by  Archbisliop  Adelbert,  whilst 
trine  was  quaffed,  as  iu  the  impious  feast  of  Belshazzar,  out  of 
the  chalice  and  other  vessels  of  the  altars. 

To  support  the  expenses  of  this  court,  contributions  were  levied 
on  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  whose  murmurs  and 
remonstrances  were  treated  with  contempt.  At  this  crisis  the 
Archbishops  of  Coli^ne  and  Klentz  assembled  the  princes  of  the 
empire  to  take  into  consideration  the  affairs  of  Germany;  and 
Henry  and  Adelbert,  knowing  the  danger  which  threatened  them, 
lepaired  to  Tribur  (where  the  Diet  was  held)  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  defeat  the  designs  of  their  enemies ;  but  the  princes 
teaolved  unanimously  that  no  choice  should  be  allowed  to  the 
king  except  that  of  abandoning  Adeltert  or  resigning  the  crown, 
Henry,  unwilling  to  renounce  his  favourite,  endeavoured  to  escape 
by  night,  carrying  with  him  the  regalia  of  the  empire;  but  his 
^emies  liaving  surrounded  liis  palace  with  a  guarri,  his  attempt 
was  frustrated.  A  second  council  was  then  held,  at  which 
scenes  of  great  violence  were  enacted,  and  the  archbishop  hardly 
escaped  being  personally  ill-treated  by  the  enraged  princea. 
After  a  stormy  debate,  it  was  at  length  resolved  by  a  great 
Buyority  that  Henry  should  be  called  on  to  dismiss  his  favourite, 
nnoiince  his  profligate  course  of  life,  and  marry  ISertha,  daughter 
of  the  Italian  Margrave  of  Susa,  a  woman  of  tlie  most  estimable 
character,  to  whom  he  had  been  formerly  betrothed.  Yielding 
to  necessity,  Henry  dismissed  llie  archbishop,  and  retired  with 
his  bride  tu  Goslar.     Adeltiert,  being  now  exposed  unproteaed 

the  fury  of  his  enemies,  was  plundere<l  of  oil  his  )rassessions, 
reduced  to  a,  state  of  the  mo«t  object  poverty.  Jifeonwhile 
deeming  himself  safe  in  hb  castle  of  Goslar,  returond 
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to  his  old  profligate  life,  and  treated  Lis  wife  with  great  cruelly. 
In  order  to  overawe  the  Sajione,  strong  fortressea  were  built  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1068, 
ilie  insurrection  was  quelled.  But  he  had  made  otlier  enemies. 
The  Aichbishop  of  Mentz  had  obtained  a  promise  from  the  king 
tiiat  he  would  assist  him  in  chastising'  the  Thuringianson  condition 
<]f  Lis  using  his  influence  with  the  court  of  Rome  to  procure  a 
divorce  for  Henry  ;  but  tiie  application  was  peremptorily  rejected 
1^  the  Pope,  and  the  princes  of  Germany,  in  a  diet  held  at 
Frankfort,  declared  their  approbation  of  his  refiwal.  At  last,  in 
despair,  Henry  consented  to  retain  his  wife,  and  after  a  time  was 
to  touched  by  the  gentle  patience  with  which  she  had  borne  all 
bift  neglect,  that  be  b^an  to  treat  her  with  as  much  affeclion  aa 
his  depraved  heart  was  capable  of  feeling;  and  waii  abundantly 
requited  by  finding  in  h*r  the  most  constant  of  friends  and 
wisest  of  counsellors.  In  the  year  1069  Henry's  evil  genius,  the 
Arehbishop  of  Bremen,  i^ain  appeared  at  Goelar,  and  from  that 
moment  all  hopes  of  amendment  were  at  an  end.  Adelbert  at 
lirel  seemed  humbled  and  improved  by  his  misfortunes,  and 
showed  JHHne  disposition  to  bear  his  faculties  more  meekly  than 
he  had  liitherto  done ;  but  ease  and  luxury  soon  brought  back 
all  Ilia  old  dispositions,  and  in  a  very  few  months  his  insolence 
and  profligacy  were  displayed  as  offensively  as  they  liad  ever 
l>een  in  Ibrmer  days.  The  chief  object  of  his  indignation  was 
Otbo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  liad  played  a  conspicuous  part  at  the 
diet  of  Tribur.  In  order  to  effect  his  ruin,  a  false  witness  was 
suborned,  who  swore  that  he  had  been  Jiircd  by  Otho  to  assassinate 
the  king,  and  ^owed  the  sword  which,  as  he  pretended,  the  duke 
had  given  him  for  that  purpose.  Otho  met  tills  accusation  by  a 
denial  of  his  guilt,  and  it  was  arranged  tliat  the  quration  should 
be  decided,  according  to  tjie  practice  of  those  limes,  by  ordeal  of 
battle:  but  the  ituke  refusing  to  appear  at  the  place  appointed 
for  the  combat,  a  second  assembly  was  summoned,  consisting 
entirely  of  his  enemies,  which  pronounced  him  guilty  of  the 
charge,  and  authorised  the  king  to  invade  Bavaria  and  Saxony. 
Otho  was  not  slow  in  making  reprisals ;  and  with  an  army  of 
3000  Bavarians  ravaged  the  possesions  of  the  crown  in  Thuringia ; 
bnt  having,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle,  surrendered  himself  in 
r  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  he  was  thrown  into 
whence  he  was  subsequently  released  by  command  of 
ArchibisJiop  A  deJbert  was  dead,  but  his  sjint  seftmei  &'i'Si 
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to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  king'.  The  Saxons,  gxmded  almost 
to  madntsa  by  a  succ«s^oq  of  insults,  sent  a  deputaliou  of  their 
uoblea  to  remonstrate  with  him  ;  but,  after  waiting  a  wtiole  day 
in  the  ante-room,  they  were  told  that  the  kin^  had  ridden  out, 
and  that  there  waa  no  hope  of  their  obtaining^  an  audience  until 
the  morrow.  Indignant  at  tliia  gross  affront,  tlie  .Sason  nobles  , 
swore  that  they  would  defend  the  liberties  of  their  countrymen 
even  to  the  death,  and  no  longer  submit  to  the  e\actions  and 
iusults  of  the  king.  Messengera  were  at  the  same  time  despatched 
to  the  other  provinces  of  Germany,  imploring  them  not  to  asait 
Henry  in  his  attempts  to  enslave  their  brethren.  In  the  year  . 
1073,  the  conspirators,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  app«ired  t 
before  the  castle  of  Hartzburg  and  made  the  following  demands  : 
1,  That  the  king  should  dianiantle  all  the  fortresses  which  he  had 
built  in  Saxony,  and  transfer  himself  and  his  conrt  to  some  other 
part  of  the  country ;  2.  That  he  should  release  Duke  Magnu* 
of  Saxony,  whom  he  had  thrown  into  prison ;  and  3.  Tliat  he. 
should  diauiias  all  his  evil  counsellors.  In  ctu^e  of  his  refusal 
to  comply  with  these  demands,  they  were  determined  at  once  to 
renounce  their  allegiance.  Plenry,  in  the  greatest  embarra^ment, 
endeavoured  to  appease  thera  by  fair  words ;  and,  whilst  tho 
negotiations  were  pending,  quitted  Goslar,  and  went  to  re^de  at 
Hersfeld,  in  Hesse.  Soon  afterwards  Duke  Magnus  was  exciiauged 
for  seventy  Swabians,  who  had  been  taken  in  battle :  whence 
the  Saxon  proverb,  "  One  Saxon  is  worth  seventy  Swabiana."  j 
On  reaciiing  Hersfeld,  Henry  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  ] 
the  assembled  princes,  and  in  the  most  abject  manner  implored 
their  assistance.  A  day  was  appointed,  on  which  the  Saxons 
should  meet  (he  royal  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  matters  in  dispute.  On  that  day  16,000  Saxons  appeared  at 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  af^er  much  discussion  it  was  settled, 
that  they  should  give  BBtisfaotion  to  the  king  for  their  insurrectiou, 
and  that  Henry  on  his  part  should  forgive  tbem  all  that  was  past, 
and  remove  their  grievances.  Henry  naturally  concluded  that 
the  performance  of  these  conditions  would  restore  tranquillity  i 
but  he  soon  found  that  the  treacherous  nobles,  whilst  they  seemed 
to  be  using  their  best  efforts  to  bring  back  the  Saxons  to  thetr 
allegiance,  were  in  reality  plotting  with  them  another  and  more  t 
general  insun-L-clion,  the  object  of  whicli  was  to  depose  the  kin^, 
and  place  Rudolph  of  Swabia  on  the  tlirone.  That  they  might 
have  some  pretext  for  fhb  act  of  treason,  tliey  persuaded  t 
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Regiiiar  to  cooie  forward  and  swear  tliat  he  had  been  liired  by 
the  king  to  assassinate  the  Dultes  of  Swabta  and  Carijithia.  All 
the  princes  pretended  to  believe  this  accusation,  and  gave  the 
kiiig  to  understand,  tliat,  niilei^  he  could  exculpate  himself,  tliey 
would  renounce  their  allfgiauce.  A  diet  was  tlien  held  at 
Ilatiabon,  and  measures  concerted  for  depriving  }Ienry  of  the 
crown;  but  his  good  fortune  once  more  prevailed,  and  brought 
him  help  from  a  quarter  whence  be  had  little  reason  to  expect  it. 
The  long  period  of  peace  which  Germany  had  enjoyed  under  the 
kings  of  the  Saxon  line,  had  raised  up  in  the  towns  a  body  of 
opulent  traders,  who  contemplated  the  prospect  of  civil  war  with 
'ifodi^piised  apprehension.  Tliese  men  were  all  expert  in  the  use 
Mf  arms ;  for  even  in  the  most  tranquil  days  of  that  barbarous 
■j^^od  no  man's  life  or  property  was  safe  unless  he  could  defend 
them  with  his  own  sword.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  Saxon 
insurrection,  and  the  treachery  of  the  nobles,  the  burghers  resolved 
to  venture  goods,  life,  and  limb  in  defence  of  their  sovereign. 
The  city  of  Worms  invited  him  to  take  refuge  witliin  its  walls; 
and  when  their  bishop,  a  brother  of  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  refused 
to  sanction  this  proceeding,  they  at  once  expelled  him,  and, 
marching  with  a  considerable  force,  niet  Henry,  and  conducted 
hini  in  triumph  into  the  city.  Ulricli  of  Cosheim,  one  of  the 
king's  most  faithful  friends,  now  offered  to  do  battle  on  belialf 
ef  his  master  with  the  accuser  Reg^nar;  but  before  they  could 
ipeet,  the  wretch  died  raving  mad ;  and  the  superstitious  people, 
iking  that  they  discerned  the  finger  of  God  in  this  judgment, 
once  pronounced  Henry  innocent,  and  overwhelmed  his  accusers 
ith  tlieir  curses.  The  Saxons  also  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
king  at  Gerstingen,  the  chief  condition  of  which  was  that  all  the 
royal  fortresses  in  Saxony  should  be  put  into  their  hands,  and 
levelled  with  the  ground — a  work  which  they  performed  with 
zeal,  and  often  with  di^usting  barbarity,  particularly  at 
Hartzburg,  where  they  dianterred  and  insulted  the  corpse  of 
ary's  son.  This  atrocity  roused  the  king,  who  declared  that 
ao  longer  considered  himself  bound  by  the  conditions  of  the 
The  nobles  were  now  on  hb  side,  for  they  had  taken 
of&nce  at  the  Saxons  for  having  presumed  to  conclude  a 
without  theii-  sanction ;  and  Henry  soon  found  himsdf  at 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  with  which  he  encountered  the 
near  the  town  of  Laiigen-Salza,  in  Thuringia.  The  combat 
the  whole  day,  and,  at  its  conclusion,  the  Saxons,  wW  \wui 
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lost  8000  men,  surrendered  themselves  to  Heniy,  as  their  fathers 
had  ot\en  done  to  Charlemagne,  detemiined  to  burst  the  chain  as 
soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  should  occur  for  renouncing 
their  forced  allegiance. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XIIL 
Gregory  VII. — About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
appeared  a  man  who  was  destined  to  work  a  mighty  alteralion  in 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  affiiirs  of  the  empire.  Hilde-  j 
brand,  the  son  of  a  Iloman  blacksmith,  or,  according  to  other  i 
authorities,  of  a  petty  proprietor  in  the  little  town  of  Soano,  had  ! 
risen  by  his  talents  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  church,  and  was 
eminently  qualified  by  cjiaracter  as  well  as  abilities  to  act  the  . 
part  of  a  reformer.  To  a  rigid  firmness  of  disposition,  which  no  ' 
terrors  could  shake,  he  united  the  most  saintlike  purity  of  life 
and  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  pleasures  of  tlie  world ;  yet  he 
possessed  an  acquaintance  with  human  nature  whicli  astonished 
those  who  believed  that  such  knowledge  conld  only  be  obtained 
by  a  practical  fiimiliarity  with  the  crooked  by-ways  of  vice.  So 
great  \va3  his  eloquence,  that  Henry  tlie  Third,  when  Hildebrand 
preached  before  him,  declared  that  no  sermon  had  ever  affected 
him  so  deeply.  Ilia  notions  of  the  papal  power  were  extrava- 
gautly  exalted.  "  As  man,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  consists  of 
soul  and  body,  so  do  human  affairs  consist  of  spiritual  and  eartlily ; 
and  as  the  Iwdy  is  ruled  by  the  soul,  so  ougjit  the  world  to  be 
governed  by  the  church.  As  there  are  two  great  lights  in  heaven, 
the  Hun  and  the  moon,  so  are  there  two  mighty  rulers  on  earth, 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  Now,  as  the  moon  derives  her  light 
from  the  sim,  so  is  all  the  power  of  the  Emperor  derived  from 
the  Pope.  The  Pope  is  the  successor  of  the  Apoalle  Peter,  to 
whom  the  Saviour  said  '  Feed  my  sheep.'  Now  God  having 
placed  all  things  under  the  feet  of  his  Son,  and  Peter  being  the 
successor  of  Christ,  and  the  Pope  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  it 
follows  that  all  earthly  principalities,  and  powers,  and  dominions 
should  be  Bubject  to  him  who  is  the  represent  a  live  of  God  in  the 
world."  With  such  vie«'s  it  was  only  natural  tliat  Hildebrand 
should  employ  the  influence  arising  from  his  position  as  confiden- 
tial adviser  of  five  successive  popes,  to  increase  hy  every  means 
within  his  reach  the  authority  of  the  papal  see.  Allowing  that 
e  church  n-as  corrupt,  he  fiuicied  that  he  saw  the  cause  of  that  -_ 
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ninfiilDesH  and  oorrDption  in  tiie  endaveil  tOte  of  d>e  ecc)esiastinl 
^■Dwer.  Hitbeito  the  popes  had  best  elecMd  b*  the  Romaji 
■|l>  I  ^L II  and  people,  but  the  emperor  enjoTed  the  right  of  eotifinn- 
Mog  or  annnUiDgp  Ibes«  elecdoifet-  The  empentf  also  dainwd  the 
Hprerogative  of  assembling  mnncils.  and  of  appoiDting-  tbem  to 
^decide  cw  the  aflkiis  of  the  church.  He  aba  possessed  the  rigfat 
Piof  confening  the  great  ecclesiastical  beoefices  tn  Germany,  of 
nnceiving  their  revenues  durii^  a  vacancy,  and  of  succeeding  to 
m^be  property  of  ecclesiastics  who  died  intestate.  Were  the  ann 
mnt  the  Fape  free,  he  would  cast  out  of  the  building  every  stone 
n0f  offence,  and  restore  the  sanctuaiy  to  its  original  beauty.  But 
■^  order  to  attain  this  important  object  the  election  of  the  popes 
Bpust  be  wholly  independent  of  the  emperor;  he  therefore  pro- 
■Msed,  at  the  beginning  of  Henry's  reign,  that  they  should  be 
Kfaosen  by  a  college  of  cardinals.  This  proposition  being  adopted 
^pt  a  council  held  at  Rome,  in  1059.  the  sacred  college,  as  it  was 
Bnlled,  was  formed  after  the  model  of  those  chapters  whicli  had 
Hong  been  attached  to  the  episcopal  sees.  Hildebrand  was  ap- 
nwinted  a  member  of  tiiis  collie  (which  consisted  of  .wvfflity 
KMmbers,  in  imitation  of  the  college  of  our  Lord's  first  disciples), 
Innd  archdeacon  or  ciiief  secretary  of  the  Pope.  The  next  step 
Htas  to  obtain  for  the  pontic,  thus  independently  elected,  an  in- 
Birease  of  temporal  power,  whicli  was  eSected  by  persuading  the 
BSonnan  kings  in  Naples  and  Sicily  to  hold  their  crowns  as  fiefs, 
Hbot  of  the  emperors,  but  of  the  popes,  thus  giving  them  an  au- 
ftttority,  as  feudal  sovereigns,  which  hitherto  none  but  the  empe- 
Hdis  had  enjoyed.  In  this  manner  tlie  foundation  was  laid  of 
niiat  mighty  structure  n  hicb  Hildebrand,  when  he  himself  ascended 
■Bie  papal  throne,  raised  to  such  an  imposing  height. 
y"  In  tlie  year  1073  he  was  elected  pope,  and  assumed  the  title 
KmT Gregory  VII. ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  compact  with  the  Nor- 
Hoans,  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany. 
Rthus  supported  on  both  sides,  Hildebrand  combated  fearlessly 
BSte  abuses  of  the  church,  and  that  which  lie  conceived  to  be  the 
Hiiief  cause  of  them — the  interference  of  the  temporal  magistrate 
BJa  spiritual  concerns.  His  first  attacks  were  directed  gainst  the 
^Emony  or  corrupt  purchasing  of  ecclesiastical  offices  (so  called 
H^m  the  crime  of  Simon  M^ua,  who  sought  to  buy  with  money 
^fthe  gift  of  working  miracles),  which  for  a  long  time  had  pre- 
Krailed  to  a  fearful  extent.  Two  decrees  of  general  councils  were 
Hbublished,  forbidding  this  practice  on  pain  of  eKCominuLiiL\cxi<anu> 
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Having  succeeded  thus  fer,  Gregory  next  proposed  a 
from  whicli  even  hia  fearless  soul  would  probably  have  Bhrunk, 
had  not  the  change  which  he  sought  to  introduce  been  in  full 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Hitherto  only  the  monks 
had  led  lives  of  celibacy,  the  bishops  and  secular  priests  beiiig' 
permitted  to  marry  or  not,  as  they  thouglit  fit.  Gregory  per- 
ceived that  as  long-  as  the  clergy  were  pennitted  to  marry,  they 
would  have  interests  independent  of  the  church ;  but  if  he  could 
succeed  in  enforcing  celibacy,  those  affections  which  had  hitherto 
been  siiared  by  wives  and  cliildren  would  be  exclusively  devoted 
to  their  order,  to  the  Pope,  and  as  lie  believed,  or  affected  to  be-' 
lieve,  to  heaven.  Thus  did  Gregory  seek  to  lay  the  foundation 
uf  that  system  which  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years  has  been 
employed  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Romish  church  at  the 
expense,  in  many  instances,  of  the  happiness  aud  morality  of  her 
clergy.  The  chang'e,  although  ^reeable  to  the  laity,  was  by  ;io 
means  equally  acceptable  to  the  clergy  tiieniselves.  lu  every 
part  of  the  empire  an  outcry  was  raised  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pope  i  and  at  Erfurt,  where  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  at- 
tempted to  read  the  edict  to  a  council  of  bishops,  there  arose 
audi  an  uproar  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  But  Gregory  was 
not  to  he  80  easily  defeated.  Relying  on  the  sympathy  of  the 
people,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  monks,  he  excommunicated 
all  the  secular  clergy,  forbidding  their  congregations  to  listen  to 
the  masses  celebrated  by  them.  This  had  its  ctfect ;  for  in  a 
short  time,  although  the  bishops  of  Constance  and  Ratisbon 
clearly  proved  from  Scripture  that  marriage  was  honourable  in 
all,  the  Germans  were  compelled  to  yield ;  and  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  became  thenceforward  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
tlje  Romish  church. 

The  next  year  Gregory  jiassed  a  law  forbidding  lay  patronage, 
and  thus  struck  at  the  root  of  simony,  which  for  a  long  time  had 
been  shamelessly  practised  by  the  ministers  and  favourites  of  the 
Emperor.  It  was  now  ordered  that  all  bishops  should  be  elected 
by  the  clergy,  and  their  election  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  that 
the  Emperor  should  tio  longer  interfere  in  iheir  appointment. 
Thus  the  papal  see  became  the  sole  patron  and  proprietor  of  thosa 
enormous  ecclesiastical  endowments  which  had  hitherto  been  h^ 
as  fiefc  of  the  empire ;  and  the  prieslhood,  formed  into  a  compact 
society,  equally  indejKiniient  of  the  control  of  earthly  sovereigUB 
and  the  ties  of  domestic  afltjciion,  hope<l  to  reign  without  restiuint 
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the  whole  Christian  world.  That  this  formidalile  boiiy 
might  have  a  recognized  head,  Gregory  declared  that  the  Pope 
■loDe  had  the  power  of  summoning  geueral  council,  and  that 
the  pn>ceedings  of  auch  aa  weru  called  wilhout  hla  sanction  were 
Dull  and  void.  In  imitation  of  Cliarlemagiie,  who  had  sent  com- 
missioners into  ditferent  parts  of  the  empire,  he  despatched  ambas- 
Eadors  or  legates,  whose  business  it  was  lo  support  the  power  and 
watch  over  the  interests  of  tlie  church  in  those  countries  to  which 
they  were  accredited.  As  the  principle  on  which  these  enormous 
UKurpatioiis  were  grounded,  it  was  solemnly  proclaimed  that  "  the 
Pope  was  through  God  and  instead  of  God  upon  earth,  and 
therefore  that  all  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  were  subject 
to  his  power." 

Sise  and  growth  of  the  German  cities. — The  events  related  in 
tlie  preceding  chapter  show  that  the  German  cities  had  already 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  importance.  The  ancient  Ger- 
mane, as  we  have  seen,  det^ted  cities.  They  laid  in  ruins  thuae 
which  had  been  built  by  tlie  Romans  on  the  south  aide  of  the 
Danube,  in  Switzerland,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rliine,  and 
continued  to  live  in  scattered  dwellings.  By  degrees,  however, 
as  the  population  increased,  villages  began  to  spring  up  around 
the  castles  of  the  nobility,  tiie  cathedrals  and  cluLsters  of  tlie 
abbots  and  bishops,  and  the  palaces  of  the  emperor.  But  these 
villages  were  at  first  without  walls,  and  their  inhabitants  notiiing 
but  serfs.  Henry  the  Fowler  saw  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  these  villages  as  a  defence  against  the  attacks  of  the  Hun- 
garians; and,  as  we  have  already  related,  converted  many  of 
them,  especially  those  which  surrounded  the  churches,  into  towns 
and  cities,  by  providing  them  with  walls  and  ramiiartB,  His 
policy  was  followed  by  his  successors,  and  particularly  by  the 
Othos,  who  looked  upon  the  cities  as  their  liest  safeguard  against 
the  power  of  the  dukes  and  princes  of  the  empire.  Hence  they 
conferred  charters  upon  them,  and  privileges  which  had  hitheito 
been  eujoyed  only  by  the  bishops  and  dukes,  namely,  those  of 
coining  and  levying  customs. 

The  cities  of  the  empire  which  thns  sprung  up  were  nominally 
governed  by  an  imperial  lieutenant  or  bailiff  (fteichsvogtl,  gene- 
rally some  neighbouring  count,  who  troubled  himself  but  little 
about  the  affairs  of  the  citizens,  e:(cept  to  receive  their  presents 
and  partake  of  their  feasts.  He  was  however  invested  with  the 
military  commaiid  of  tiie  town  and  the  supreme  admini&t.Ta,t\(tn  cA 
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justice.  Under  him  was  a  court  of  twelve  aldennep  or  sheriffl, 
elected  by  the  burgesses,  whose  president,  the  SchultAeiis, 
mayor,  at  first  decided  only  the  siiiHller  civil  snits.  By  degreea, 
through  the  absence  of  the  Reichsvogts,  or  by  new  privileges 
granted  by  the  emperor,  the  mayor  began  to  be  invested  with  tbe 
entire  government ;  and  the  aldermen,  with  the  mayor  at  thdr 
bead,  formed  a  town  council  for  the  administration  of  al^irs. 

The  towns  of  northeni  Germany  were  walled  in  and  fortified, 
in  order  to  secure  them  against  the  incureiona  of  the  Danes  and 
Northmen.  I'aderborn  and  Bremen  were  fortified  in  the  fint 
half  of  the  eleventh  century  ;•  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
trace  its  claims  as  a  free  city,  invested  with  the  independent  admi> 
nistration  of  justice,  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  market 
place  still  stands  a  colossal  statue  of  Roland,  tiie  favourite  genenJ 
of  that  emperor,  intended,  it  would  seem,  as  a  personification  of 
the  supreme  civil  authority.  The  statue  is  eighteen  feet  high,  and 
represents  a  warrior  clothed  in  annour,  over  wluch  is  thrown  « 
long  mantle.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  drawn  sword,  to  indi- 
cate the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punishment ;  and  on  the  left 
ann  is  a  shield  ornamented  with  the  imperial  doulile  eagle,  and 
this  inscription  in  low  German  : — 

Vryheid  do  ict  ju  openbai-,  Freedom  proclaim  I  tar  and  wide, 

Do  Karl  und  maonig  Vurat  ver-  Whioli  CharleB  and  many  a  prince  bond* 

wahr  To  thia  our  town  hath  giv'n  indeed; 

Deser  Stadt  gegevon  U»,t:  Thank  God,  therefore,  that  ia  my  red« 

Den  dunket  Oott— is  luio  R-nl.  (advice). 

Between  the  feet  lie  the  head  and  hands  of  a  malefactor  on  wbom 
execution  has  been  done.  The  long  hair,  mantle,  belt,  and  pointed 
knee-caps,  being  the  costume  of  a  knight,  are  emblematical  of 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Bremen  as  a  free  city  of  the  empire. 
The  statue  was  erected  in  H04,  to  replace  a  very  ancient  wooden 
figure  destroyed  in  1366. 

In  all  these  towns  the  nucleus  of  the  population  were  the  free 
burgesses  or  landed  proprietors  who  luid  built  houses  on  their  own 
ground,  and  their  tenants,  who,  although  possessing  no  prapertf 
in  the  city,  were  proprietors  of  lands  in  other  districts.  To  these 
were  added  a  crawii  of  persons,  originally  serfs,  exereiMog  me- 
chfljiical  trades,  or  employed  by  the  free  burgesses  as  household 
I  »ervant8.  Thette  settlers  (many  of  whom  liad  taken  refuge  in  tho 
L  cities  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  their  rural  lords),  although  ten 

I  •  Httllmiuin,  StSditieam  det  Mitlflallert,  a.  169. 
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times  more  nmniefous  than  the  free  burgesses,  were  viewed  with 
great  cootempt  by  the  Geschlechter  (families)  who  composed  the 
aristocracy  of  the  towns,  and  were  neither  permitted  to  hold 
public  meetings,  nor  to  take  any  part  in  the  management  of  the 
oonmion  affidrs.  In  later  times,  however,  when  the  trades  became 
more  powerful,  they  formed  unions  of  their  own  called  ZUnfte 
(guilds),  each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  guild-master,  and  the 
whole  presided  over  by  a  burgo-master  chosen  out  of  their  body. 
From  the  very  b^inning  these  bodies  threatened  to  dispute  the 
power  of  the  Geschlechter  and  mayor;  nor  was  it  long  before 
civil  contests  actually  broke  out. 


Gt. 


The  Saxona  biougbt  tlieir  complaints  before  Gr^pry  VII.,  aiid 
Henry  was  weak  enough,  by  lodging  a  counter  complaint,  to  con- 
stitute the  Pope  judge  of  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  his 
eubjecta.  Gregory  at  once  issued  his  summons  to  the  king  to 
appear  at  Rome,  and  excommunicated  all  the  bishops  who  had 
obtained  their  offices  at  his  hands  by  simoniaral  means :  whilst 
Henry,  who  little  knew  the  inflesible  energy  of  the  I'ope'a  cha- 
semb1e<l  a  council  of  German  bishops  at  Worms,  and 
solemnly  deposed  him  from  his  office  by  a  decree  containing  niuoh 
tgrosB  personal  abuse.    This  proceeding,  although  common  CDough 
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in  the  days  when  the  papal  cliair  was  filled  hy  weak  or  vicioiis 
poutiiKi,  ajjd  the  emperors  were  wise  and  powerful,  won  a  hnzardouH 
esperimeiit  for  a  priace  of  Henry's  cliaracter  to  try  against  such  a 
pope  as  Gregory  VII.  The  eiiect  was  such  as  might  have  been 
espected.  No  sooner  was  the  decision  of  tlie  council  announced 
at  Bome,  than  a  bull  was  isiued,  exconunuuicating  Henry,  ab- 
solving his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  fonnally  deposing 
him  from  the  imperial  and  royal  dignities.  "  In  the  nauie  of 
Almighty  God,"  thus  ran  the  bull,  "  I  interdict  King  Henry, 
son  of  the  late  Emperor  Henry,  from  the  exercise  of  all  kingly 
authority,  inaemucl)  as  he  )iath  conducted  liimself  with  unheard  of 
(laughtineas  and  presumption  towards  the  church ;  and  alt  Christian 
men  I  hereby  absolve  from  any  oatli  of  allegiance  wliich  they 
have  already  taken  or  shall  hereafter  take  to  the  said  Henry, 
forbidding  all  and  each  of  them  to  render  unto  iiim  the  obedience 
due  to  a  king.  And  I  do  by  tliese  presents,  and  in  thy  name, 
0  blessed  Peter,  bind  liim  with  the  bonds  of  cursing,  tliat  all  the 
people  may  know  thee  to  be  the  rock  on  wliich  the  Son  of  God 
hath  built  his  church."  Henry  at  first  laughed  at  the  arrogance 
of  tliia  insolent  priest ;  but  was  soon  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  G-regoiy  had  calculated  rigtitly  on  the  piety  of  the  German 
character. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cities  and  free  peasants,  all  his 
subjects  shrank  from  the  insultcr  of  the  church  as  from  one 
infected  by  a  pestilence.  The  Saxons  again  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion  ;  whilst  Lewis  of  Thuringia,  whom  the  king  liad  detained 
in  the  fortress  of  Giebichenstein  on  the  Saale,  escapii^  from  his 
confinement  by  a  desperate  leap,  joined  Rudolph  of  Swabia  and 
otiier  princes  at  Tribur,  where  it  was  resolved  in  solemn  diet  that, 
unless  King  Henry  were  fi:eed  from  the  papal  ban  within  a  year, 
he  should  be  adjudged  to  have  forfeiteil  his  crown.  To  prevent 
his  effecting  such  a  reconciliation,  by  throwing  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Pope,  all  the  passages  of  the  Alps  were  jealously  guarded ; 
but  Henry  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1076-7,  one  of  the  severest  ever  known,  entered  the 
pass  of  Mont  Cenis,  accompanied  only  by  his  faithful  Berthn, 
their  infant  son,  and  one  servant.  As  they  advanced,  the  forlorn 
party  were  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  attendant  on  a  winter's 
journey  across  the  Alps.  Whilst  the  snow  fell  so  thick  as  to 
render  every  step  a  work  of  increasing  toil,  avalanches  from  time 
to  time  descended  with  the  roar  of  a  thunder-Btotm.  ttirealetKa^ 
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to  bury  tlieni  beneath  the  ruins  of  trees  and  fnigments  of  rock 
which  were  detached  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  cams 
rushing  down,  sometimes  within  a  few  paces  of  the  aifrighted' 
travellers.  Nor  were  the  terrors  of  their  situation  greatly  dimi- 
nislied  when  a  severe  frost  rendered  the  narrow  pathway  ao  slip^ 
pery  that  they  were  compelled  to  creep  on  hands  and  feet,  or  slide 
down  the  glaciers,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  being  dashed 
to  pieces,  the  precipice  in  many  places  going  slieer  down  to  the 
depth  of  many  hundred  feet  on  one  side  of  a  road  scarcely  a  yard 
wide,  whilst  a  wall  of  rock  rose  on  the  other. 

The  horses,  unable  to  retain  their  footing,  were  bound  with 
ropes,  and  lowered  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  by  peasantf) 
whilst  the  queen  and  her  infant,  wrapped  in  an  ox's  hide,  wAn 
dragged  along  the  slippery  causeway,  their  rude  sledge  being 
steadied  by  men  who  walked  beside  It,  whenever  the  itature  c^ 
the  ground  rendered  such  a  support  necessary.  At  length,  alW 
enduring  indescribable  sufferings,  Henry  and  his-  small  suite  de* 
Bcended,  weary  and  foot-sore,  into  the  suany  plains  of  Lombardy. 
Here  a  scene  awaited  him  very  different  from  that  which  he  had 
left  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  The  Lombards,  whose  king, 
with  most  of  liis  bishops  and  nobles,  was,  like  liimself,  under  seit* 
tence  of  cxconHOBni cation,  received  him  cordially  ;  and  lie  might 
perhaps  tiave  compelled  the  Pope  to  reverse  his  sentence,  had  he 
possessed  decision  of  character  enough  for  any  important  step. 
For  a  moment  Henry  debated  whether  he  should  appear  before 
the  Pope  as  a  humble  pilgrim  or  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and 
Gregory,  who  was  at  that  time  on  his  way  (o  Germany,  seems  to 
have  doubted  in  which  character  he  was  to  eispect  him ;  for  be 
shut  himself  up  in  Canossa,  a  fortress  belonging  to  his  ally, 
Matilda  of  Tuscany,  detennined  to  proceed  no  farther  until  the 
intentions  of  the  king  were  known.  He  was  not  kept  long  in 
suspense,  for  Henry,  who  doubted  the  fidelity  of  his  Lombard 
allies,  soon  sent  an  abject  message  to  the  Pope,  imploring  aft 
audience.  After  considerable  delay  this  was  granted,  and  the 
king  appeared  at  Canossa,  clotlied  in  the  hair-shirt  of  a  penitent, 
with  bare  head,  and  feet  miserably  lacerated  by  the  roughnes  rf 
the  road.  Eiitering  tlie  castle-gate,  he  was  insolently  ordered  \)j 
the  guard  to  wait  in  the  court-yard  until  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
the  Holy  Father  to  receive  his  submission,  and  for  three  days  and 
nights  he  remained  in  the  open  air  at  that  rigorous  season,  hare- 
headed  and  bare-footed,  without  food,  and  exposed  to  (lie  brnlal 
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soofTs  of  the  Pope's  attendants.  At  length,  at  the  intercewjon  of 
Matilda,  Gregory  consenteil  to  remove  the  ban,  the  king  engagiHji; 
to  exercise  none  of  the  functions  of  royalty  until  a  diet  of  the 
empire,  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope,  should 
decide  whether  he  might  continue  to  wear  the  crown  of  Germany 

These  terms  being  concluded,  the  Pope  proceeded  to  the  chapel 
of  the  ca^le,  followed  by  Ids  penitent,  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  people,  ascended  the  sleps  of  the  high  altar,  and 
turning  to  Henry  addressed  him  in  these  words  r — "  Thou  hast 
ottcntimes  reproached  me,  as  though  1  had  obtained  the  papal 
crown  by  bribery  and  dishonest  acts,  and  had  disgraced  tlie 
Cbriatian  religion  by  tiie  foulest  crimes.  I  now  hold  in  my  hand 
the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  I  will  divide  the  wafer,  and 
myself  swallow  the  one  half,  praying  the  Almighty  to  strike  me 
suddenly  dead,  if  the  charges  which  thou  hast  brought  agaiiwt  me 
are  true."  Having  thus  spoken,  he  swallowed  a  part  of  the  wafer, 
and,  turning  again  to  Henry,  said,  "  Thou  too  standest  accused 
of  many  and  great  sins,  on  account  of  which  I  liave  placed  thee 
under  sentence  of  excommunication.  If  thou  be  innocent,  swallow 
the  rest  of  this  wafer,  and  purily  thyself  from  all  silapicion."  But 
the  weak  mind  of  Henry  was  not  prepared  to  undergo  this  solemn 
ordeal,  and  he  refused  to  receive  the  host  until  he  had  consulted 
with  his  friends  and  advisers.  They  then  separated,  and  the  king 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Germany.  On  tlie  road  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  nobles  had  set  him  aside  dnnng  his  absen<%,  and 
elected  in  his  room  Rudolph,  Duke  of  Swabia,  whom  the  people 
in  derision  nick-named  the  Parsons'  King  (dea  Pfaffen  Koenig), 
as  having  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Pope 
and  clergy.  Henry,  who  knew  that  the  majority  of  the  German 
people  were  still  faithful  to  him,  and  felt  besides  that  lie  might 
hope  for  the  assistance  of  the  Lombards,  determined  to  resist  to 
the  death  this  usurpation  of  Rudolph  ;  and,  conceiving  himself 
absolved  from  the  promise  made  to  the  Pope  by  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  the  German  nobles,  he  declared  his  intention  of  imme- 
diately resuming  the  crown.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  crowdR 
H  subjects,  particularly  from  the  Rhenish  towns,  came  to 
■r  their  allegiance ;  and  Henry  held  a  solemn  diet  at  Ulm,  in 
1  Rudolph,  Berthold  of  Carintliia,  and  Guelph  of  Bavaria 
«  condemned  to  suffer  death  as  rebels  and  traitors.  The  duke- 
f  Swabia  and  the  hand  of  the  princess  Agnes  were  given  to 
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Count  Frederick  of  BOreii,  who  built  the  fortress  of  HohenstauleD,. 
from  which  his  family  derive  the  title  so  famous  in  later  history. 

The  whole  empire  was  now  in  coufiision :  there  were  twa  ; 
emperors,  two  popes ;  in  every  dukedom  two  riukes,  and  in  every  • 
diocese  two  bishojts.  Brotlier  fought  againet  brother,  and  s 
against  their  fethers.  At  length  the  forces  of  the  royalista  and-f 
the  army  of  St.  Peter's  faithful  servants  (aa  Gr^orj'a  party!  f 
styled  themselves)  met  at  Melrichstadt,  near  the  south-west  como'T 
of  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  separated  without  any  decisive'i 
result.  On  the  same  day  the  royalists  were  beaten  with  great  low  , 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  Nectar,  when  many  tltousand  peasants  wImvii 
had  fouglit  for  Henry  were  cruelly  mutilated  by  his  rival,  becausei,. 
they  liad  presumed  to  bear  anus.  Tn  a  second  battle,  near  Fladen- 
heim,  Henry  was  again  defeated.  Gregory  now  confirmed  the  ■ 
election  of  Rudolph,  and,  as  the  iniperial  jewels  were  in  the  handoiu 
of  Henry,  presented  him  with  a  crown,  which  he  was  to  hold  a 
vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  and  which  bore  this  inscription : — "  Petn.t 
dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rudolpho."  Henry  on  his  part  a>  t 
second  time  deposed  Pope  Gregory,  and  appointed  in  his  place  i 
the  Arehbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  III. : 
The  same  year  (1080)  Henry  and  his  opponents  again  met  ati< 
Grona  on  the  Elster,  on  the  great  plain  between  Herseburg  and  ' 
Ijeipzic,  where  so  many  battles  have  been  fought.  In  this  i 
gageraent  Rudolph  had  his  right  hand  smitten  off  by  Godfrey  of ' 
Bouillon,  who  afterwards  became  Duke  of  Ijorraine  and  leader 
of  the  Christian  armies  in  the  first  cnisade.  As  Rudolph  lay  oa  I 
the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  looked  sorrowfully  on  ~ 
hand  and  said,  "  This  is  the  h&nd  which  was  once  raised  to  sweaiii 
fealty  to  Henry.  May  God's  vengeance  pursue  the  traitors  who  ■ 
tempted  me  to  commit  perjury,"  He  was  buried  at  Merseburg,  • 
and  won  afterwards,  when  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ■ 
royalists,  Henry  was  advised  to  destroy  the  monument  which  had  , 
been  erected  over  his  remains.  "  Would  to  God,"  was  his  reply," 
"that  all  my  enemies  were  as  handsomely  entombed."  In  s|Hte-' 
of  some  advantage  gaine<l  in  this  battle.  Rudolph's  party,  deprived^; 
of  its  head,  gradually  melted  away,  whilst  that  of  Henry  tncreaeed'> 
so  much  that  he  ventured  to  leave  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  < 
Germany  to  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen.  and  proceeded  in  person  • 
into  Italy,  with  the  intention  of  humbling  his  old  enemy,  Pope  . 
Gr^ory.  Near  Parma  he  encountered  and  beat  Matilda's  forces, 
BJid  continuing  his  march  to  Rome  besieged  the  city  for  three 


^nears,  during  which  time  he  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  in  liis 
^  cuup  by  an  archbishop.  At  length  "Wiprecht  of  Groitsch  mounted 
the  walls,  and  the  city  was  taken  by  stomj.  Gregory,  who  held 
out  for  some  lime  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  retreat  by  night,  and  retire  to  Salerno,  where  he  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Robert,  King  of  the  Normans. 
His  rival,  Clement  III.,  was  then  conducted  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  by  Henry,  ajid  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  his 
patron ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Germans  quitted  Home  than  Gre- 
gory returned  at  the  head  of  a  lai^  body  of  Normans,  who  com- 
mitted such  excesses  that  the  populace  rose  and  drove  both  them 
and  the  pope  out  of  the  city.  Gregory  again  retired  to  Salerno, 
where  he  soon  afterwards  fell  sick  and  died.  His  last  words  were, 
"I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hateii  iniquity — therefore  do  T 
die  in  exile." 

Meanwhile  tlie  Germans,  taking  advantage  of  Henry's  absence, 
had  elected  Count  Herman,  of  Luxemburg,  whom  the  people  in 
derision  called  the  Garlic  King  (rfen  KTwbJauch-Koenig),  be- 
cause great  quantities  of  tliat  herb  grow  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
Eisleben,  where  his  elertion  took  place.  After  many  years  of 
re^stance,  Herman,  finding  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  tlie 
tool  of  a  party,  made  his  peace  witli  the  emperor  and  retired  into 
private  life.  In  Italy  the  contest  between  the  imperial  and  papal 
factions  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury.  Gregory  VII, 
had  been  succeeded  by  Urban  II.,  a  man  of  similar  views,  and  the 
Italian  malcontents  had  raised  up  an  antagonist  to  Henry  in  the 
person  of  his  own  son  C<mrad.  This  was  the  heaviest  blow  which 
the  emperor  had  ever  experienced,  and  so  I'ehement  was  his  grief, 
that  he  was  with  dilliculty  restrained  from  laying  violent  hands 
on  himself.  But  suddenly  a  diversion  in  his  iavour  was  effected 
by  Duke  Guelph  of  Bavaria,  who  had  affianced  his  son  Egbert  to 
the  old  CountesB  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  in  the  expectation  that  she 
would  make  him  her  heir.  Learning,  however,  that  she  had 
already  devised  all  her  rich  possessions  to  the  Pope,  he  went  over 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  disappointment  to  the  party  of  the 
emperor.  Conrad,  who  had  treated  with  contempt  the  touching 
remonstrances  of  his  father,  wa.s  now  escliuled  from  the  succession 
to  the  throne  by  a  solemn  act  of  the  diet,  and  shortly  afterwards 
died  of  disappointment.  Meanwhile  Henry's  feud  with  the  Pope 
CMitinued.  and  he  was  excommunicated  by  Urban's  succeaor, 
Pascal  II.     This  encouraged  the  emperor's  second  son,  Henr^-, 
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whoin  iie  had  nominated  his  successor,  to  throw  off  hU  allegiance 
and  proclaim  himself  king-.  The  Pope  supported  him  with  all 
his  influence,  and  the  nobles  of  Gennaiiy,  who  were  weary  of  the 
peaceful  life  which  the  conclusion  of  tlie  war  in  Italy  compelled 
them  to  lead,  and  lunged  for  a  change  of  masters,  eagerly  flocked 
to  the  standard  of  the  young  prince.  In  vain  did  the  aiOicted 
father  wiite  the  most  touching  letters  to  his  disobedient  son  :  his 
remonstrances  were  treated  with  scorn ;  and  no  means  of  pre- 
serving his  crown  remained  but  marching  an  army  against  the 
rebel.  The  cities  all  remained  faitiiful  to  the  empemr,  and  refused 
to  open  their  gates  to  his  son.  But  treason  soon  ap[>eared  in  the 
imperial  camp,  and  Henry,  dispirited  and  heart-broken,  abandoned 
the  field,  and  referred  his  cause  to  the  diet  at  Mentz.  The  son 
now  employed  the  basest  treachery  in  order  to  get  hb  father  into' 
his  power.  Feigning  deep  contrition,  he  persuaded  the  unbappy- 
old  man  to  meet  him  at  Coblenz,  whence  they  travelled  together 
towards  Mentz;  but  on  the  road  the  traitor  contrived  to  separate- 
his  father's  attendants  from  him,  and,  sei^g  Ms  person,  shut  him ' 
up  in  the  fortress  of  Bingen.  Here  he  was  visited  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Menti  and  Cologne,  and  the  Bishop  of  Worms,  who 
required  iiim  to  surrender  the  imperial  jewels.  Finding  tears  and 
entreaties  vain,  the  emperor  hoped  to  make  an  impression  on  his 
persecutors  by  appearit^  l)efore  them  in  his  robes  of  state;  but 
the  wretches,  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their  first  asttn 
nishment,  threw  themselves  on  the  aged  monarcii,  and,  stripping 
him  by  force  of  the  imperial  ornaments,  conveyed  them  to  his 
son.  The  diet  now  required  that  Henry  should  abdicate.  He' 
craved  permission  to  appear  before  them  at  Meiita,  hoping  pro- 
bably that  the  faithful  bui^hers  of  that  city  would  have  rescued 
him ;  but  his  son,  for  the  same  reason,  refused  to  allow  him  to 
proceed  farther  tlian  Ingelheim,  where  he  was  met  by  the  nobles 
of  the  empire.  Here  a  scene  ensued  disgraceful  to  human  nature, ' 
and  uncommon  even  in  tfiose  dark  times.  The  father  threw  him-' 
self  at  the  feet  of  his  son,  and  implored  him  with  streaming  eyes 
to  have  pity  on  his  grey  hairs;  but  the  unnatural  monster  and 
his  confederates  were  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  compelled  the 
old  man  to  sign  the  instrument  of  abdication,  and  acknowledge 
his  son  King  of  Germany  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.  Soon  after- 
wards the  broken-hearted  father  ended  his  miserable  life.  A  short 
time  before  his  death  the  Rhenish  slates  rose  in  his  defence,  and 
gave  his  son  a  severe  check  in  Alsace.     Henry  availed  himself- 
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of  this  opportunity  to  crave  from  the  bishop  of  Spire«,  to  whose 
otthedra]  be  had  been  in  better  days  a  munificent  benefactor,  a. 
spot  of  consecrated  ground,  on  which  he  might  die  in  pesce;  but 
the  bishop  st«mly  replied  that  he  could  grant  no  favour  to  one 
who  was  under  the  ban  of  the  Pope.  .So  abject  was  hia  poverty 
■t  this  time  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  Jxiots,  in  order  to 
purchase  the  most  common  neceaiaries  of  life.  An  asylum  was 
at  length  offered  him  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  raised  an 
army  and  defeated  the  usvrper  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse.  Henry 
T.  then  laid  siege  to  Cologne^  and  while  he  was  thus  engaged 
his  injured  father  died  at  Liege,  solemnly  declaring  with  his  last 
breath  that  he  for^vc  his  son  all  his  acts  of  disobedience,  and 
■ending  him  his  sword  and  ring.  The  body  was  deposited,  by 
penniasion  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  on  an  island  of  the  Meuse, 
and  for  many  years  was  watched  day  and  night  by  a  hennit,  who 
had  lately  returned  from  the  Holy  Land.  At  length,  in  tiie  year 
1111,  the  sentence  of  excommunication  being  taken  off,  the  ashes 
of  Henry  were  removed  to  Spires,  and  laid  by  the  side  of  her  who 

El  been  the  consoler  of  all  his  sorrows. 
SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XIV. 
Tie  First  Crasade—PnUr  the  Hermit  (a.d.  1093).— In  the 
jn  of  Henry  IV.  began  the  first  crusade.  For  many  years  it 
1  been  the  practice  of  pious  Christians  to  visit  the  scenes  of 
tlie  Redeemer's  labours  and  sufferings,  in  the  belief  that  prayers 
offered  up  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Son  of  God  had  preached, 
and  died,  and  risen  again,  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
Almighty  than  any  devotions  which  could  be  performed  else- 
where. A  black  robe  of  the  coarsest  serge,  the  cape  of  whirh 
was  studded  with  cockle-shells  gathered  on  the  shores  of  Palestine, 
a  long  staff  shod  with  iron,  &  large  slouched  hat,  a  rosary  of 
beads,  which  had  lain  on  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
faded  branch  of  a  pahn-tree,  were  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
those  who  returned  to  their  native  land  from  this  holy  pilgrimage. 
As  long  as  the  Arabs  continued  in  possession  of  Jerusalem,  they 
not  only  granted  toleration  to  these  inoffensive  enthusiasts,  but 
even  aided  them  in  the  erection  of  churches,  and  of  a  hospital, 
-which  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist;  but  when  the  Turks,' 
^fc  horde  of  savage  mountaineers  from  the  Cauca-siis,  became  mas- 
»  of  the  Holy  Lajid,  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  defiled,  and 
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the  Ciiristians  either  carritxi  off  into  slavery,  or  treated  with  un- 
bearable cruelty  and  uppressioii.  An  attouut  of  these  enormities 
Boon  reached  the  West ;  but  Gregory  VII.  was  too  much  engaged 
in  his  diapntea  with  the  emperor  to  bestow  much  attention  on  the 
complaints  of  liia  persecuted  brethren  in  Palestine,  and  could  i 
only  reply  to  the.prayers  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  Alexius,  bj« 
vague  promises,  which  he  was  never  able  to  ful£].  Soon  aftra; 
the  accession  of  Urban  II.  atiother  message  was  received  from, 
Alexius,  imploring  his  brethren  of  the  western  church,  in  the. 
name  of  Him  wliose  blood  was  shed  for  them  at  Jerusalem,  to 
assist  him  in  rescuing  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  iiands  oS 
unbelievers.  About  the  same  time  there  ajipeared  in  Italy  ^ 
ht^^gard  and  way-worn  mail,  who  rode  from  place  to  place  on  », 
sorry  muie,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  crucifix,  and  in  the  other  a 
letter,  which  purported  to  be  a  commission  from  the  persecuted. 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  deolaring  that,  as  he  prayed  in  ths 
church  of  the  Ascension  in  the  Holy  City,  Christ  himself  had, 
appeared,  and  commanded  him  to  go  forth  and  exhort  the  bretbrev 
to  cleanse  his  tomb  from  infidel  pollution.  In  this  guise  Petec 
of  Amiens,  or  Peter  the  Hermit,  as  he  was  generally  called,  tra- 
versed France  and  Italy,  preaching  to  the  people  with  such  fiery 
eloquence  that  thousands  melted  into  tears,  and  declared  their 
readiness  to  follow  whithersoever  he  should  lead  them.  The , 
feelings  of  the  people  having  been  thus  roused.  Urban  II.  deteiw 
mined  to  follow  up  the  work  which  the  hermit  had  beguD,  aiid 
held  a  council  of  the  church  at  Piacen»t  in  Italy,  at  which  so ', 
great  a  crowd  attended  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  hold  thft, 
assembly  in  the  open  air.  After  giving  audience  to  the  amixis- 
sadors  of  Alexius,  wito  prayed  for  assistance  against  tlie  Turks, 
now  encamped  on  the  shores  of  the  Bospliorus,  opposite  Con^ 
slantioople,  the  Pope  harangued  the  multitude,  and  a  great  pro< 
portion  of  those  who  were  present  made  a  solemn  vow  to  aid  th»  \ 
Eastern  Emperor  against  the  common  enemies  of  Chriet«ndoiii. 
In  the  year  1095  Urban  crossed  the  Alps,  and  entered  France^  , 
where  he  summoned  clergy  and  laity  to  meet  him  at  a  genera}  j 
council,  to  be  lield  on  the  eigJith  day  after  (he  feast  of  St.  Martin  j 
(Nov.  19)  at  Clermont  in  Aiivei^ne.  So  great  was  the  enthu- 
siasm already  excited  by  the  preaching  of  Peter,  that  on  tba  . 
appointed  day  14  archbishops,  225  bishops,  and  400  abbots,  1». ., 
aidea  a  crowd  of  inferior  clei^,  and  a  countless  multitude  of 
laymen,  assembled  in  an  open  plain  near  the  town.     Atler  tita 
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onlin&ry  affairs  of  the  churcli  had  been  traiisactol,  and  the  ban  of 
excaniTnuni cation  soleinnly  pronounced  against  Philip,  King  of 
France,  who  was  at  variance  with  the  Pope,  Urban  addressed  the 
assembled  multitude.  Tlie  touching  appeal  in  which  be  described 
the  sufferings  of  the  Christian  pilgrims,  and  exhorted  the  assembly 
to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  infidels,  was  answered  by 
a  universal  shout  of  "  It  is  the  will  of  God !"  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  address  most  of  the  clei^  and  laity  present  entreated  per- 
mission to  join  the  crusade.  Each  pilgrim  then  sewed  on  his 
shoulder  a  cross  of  red  cloth.  The  flame  spread  with  wonderful 
rapidity  through  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Gascony ;  for  those 
who  had  themselves  assumed  the  cross  at  Clermont  left  no  means 
untried  to  induce  their  friends  and  neighbours  to  follow  thpir 
example.  The  movement  was  at  first  confined  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  inferior  vassals  and  seife,  who  gladly  embraced  the  crusade 
as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  their  lords,  and  as- 
sembled by  thousands  round  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  his  coadjutor, 
Walter  of  Pesejo,  a  needy  adventurer,  whom  men  in  derision 
named  the  Lord  of  Lackland. 

The  jealousy  of  the  proud  knights  was  roused  by  this  demon- 
stration, but  they  resolved  to  remain  inactive  for  the  present, 
and  when  the  undisciplined  rabble  had  melted  away,  then  to 
assume  the  cross,  and  enjoy  alone  the  glory  of  rescuing  tlie  Holy 
SepiUchre  from  the  iiands  of  the  Turks.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  1096  the  two  leaders,  at  the  head  of  their  motley  and  ill- 
armed  troops,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  entered  Gennauy,  where 
they  were  received  with  ridicule  by  the  people,  who,  in  addition 
to  their  national  hatred  of  the  French,  were  slow  to  believe  that 
the  caiLie  could  be  a  hopeful  one  which  had  no  better  supporters 
than  a  half-naked  rabble.  The  Bishop  of  Strasburg  alone  and 
the  Abbot  of  Schaffhausen  joined  the  army,  which  penetrated  aa 
far  as  Hungary,  where  it  was  nearly  annihilated  by  the  inha- 
bitatits.  Scarcely,  however,  liad  this  strange  apparition  quitted 
Germany,  when  the  people,  whose  character  it  has  ever  been  lo 
be  moat  tardy  in  comprehending  those  ideas  which  afterwards 
lake  the  deepest  root  in  their  minds,  bega:i  to  reiiect  on  all  that 
tJiey  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  at  lengtji 
burst  forth  with  a  violence  proportionate  to  the  slowness  with 
which  it  had  been  kindled.  Signs  were  observed  in  tiie  heavens 
and  on  the  earth;  the  body  of  Charleraiigiie  was  reported  to 
liave  risen  from  its  grave  at  Aachen,  and  declared  th&t  W-waa 
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coramiaaioned  by  God  to  lead  the  cra'Mdersi  and  fiery  squadrons 
were  seeu  fighting  in  the  clouds,  and  sending-  down  showers  of 
blood  on  the  horror-stricken  peasantry.  In  a  short  time  three 
armies,  consisting  of  the  inferior  vassals  and  serfs,  were  raised 
in  Germany,  by  Gottschalk,  a  monk,  Volkraar,  a  priest,  and 
Emicho,  Count  of  Leiningen.  Their  first  act  was  to  massacre 
12,000  Jews  at  Troves,  Cologne,  aiid  Mentz,  because  their  fore- 
fathers had  crucified  the  Lord  of  life.  Then  they  marched  into 
Hungary,  where  they  soon  nket  the  fete  of  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded them.  The  attempts  uf  t)ie  conunon  people  having  thus 
miserably  failed,  the  nobles  now  prepared  to  midertake  the  ex- 
pedition with  a  gpleadour  worthy  of  the  cause-  Among  the 
most  distinguished  men  who  joined  the  crusades  were  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  and  his  brother  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders ;  Hugh  de  Venuandois,  surnamed  the  Gi-reat, 
brother  of  the  King  of  France  ;  Robert  of  Nonnaiidy,  brother  of 
William  the  Conqueror ;  and  Boeniuiid,  Prince  of  Tarento,  wIjo 
was  accompatned  by  his  nephew  Tancred,  the  bravest  warrior  of 
the  age.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
marched  ttu'ough  Hungary,  and  reached  Constantinople  in  safety, 
where  they  found  Hugh  de  Vermandois  with  a  strong  French 
force,  and  were  sliortly  afterwards  joined  by  the  rest  of  the 
crusaders.  The  whole  force  now  amounted  to  little  short  of 
600,000  men.  The  eastern  nations  called  them  Franks  (because 
the  greatfir  portion  of  thera  were  B'renehmen),  a  name  which 
continu(w  to  this  day  to  be  given  by  the  Turks  to  all  European 
nations.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  unanimously  elected  geueraliB* 
eimo  of  thb  army,  an  office  for  which  he  was  eniiiiently  qualified 
by  his  courage,  integrity,  and  piety. 

Having  settled  a  dispute  between  the  Emperor  Ale\ius  and 
Boemund  the  Norman  leader,  Godfrey  crossed  with  his  army 
into  Asia  Minor,  where  Peter  the  Hermit  joined  him  with  the 
miserable  remnant  of  his  followers.  The  city  of  Nicfea  (where 
the  famous  councils  of  the  ciiurch  were  held)  was  first  attackedj 
and  carried  by  8ti>rm  after  a,  <le8perate  resistance.  The  aimy 
then  marched  southwards  towards  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  their 
way  took  Ede^sa,  which  was  given  to  Boenmnd,  the  Normaa 
general.  The  city  of  Antioch,  which  they  next  invested,  offered 
a  more  obstinate  resistance,  and  was  only  taken  at  last  thrcm^ 
the  treachery  of  a  renegade.  Scarcely  however  liad  the  invaden 
got  poHsessiou  of  the  town,  when  an  army  of  Turks  appeared 
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Iwfore  it,  and  the  Cliriatians,  shut  up  without  proyisions,  and 
compelled  to  subsist  on  tlic  inoKt  loathsome  food,  wure  on  the 
eve  of  surreudering,  when  a,  priest,  named  Peter  Barthelemi, 
came  forward,  and  declared  tliat  lie  had  seen  a  Tision  ui  wliich 
it  was  revealed  to  him  tliat  the  apear  which  had  pierced  tlie 
liedeemer's  ^e  was  concealed  in  one  of  the  old  churches  of  the 
city,  and  that  the  posseasion  of  it  would  insure  victory  to  the 
Crusaders.  After  a  lon^  seareli,  an  old  spear-head  was  dug  up, 
and  elevated  on  the  Tawjiarts  as  tlie  standard  of  tiie  Christian 

'I'he  Crusaders  now  gathered  fresh  courag'e,  and  rushing  out 
nr  tiie  gat's,  attacked  the  Turkish  force  with  a  fury  wjdcli 
Dothing-  could  resist.  The  Archangel  Mithael  was  distiTictly 
seen,  as  tliey  asserted,  aiding  tliem  with  the  armies  of  heaven. 
The  Turta,  although  far  superior  in  number,  were  utterly  routed, 
and  their  rich  camp  became  a  prey  to  the  conquerors.  Again 
the  amiy  was  put  in  motion,  and  after  suffering  severely  from 
Lunger,  thiist,  disease,  and  the  almost  unremitting  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  came  at  length  in  siglit  of  Jerusalem.  All  fell  on  their 
knees  and  kissed  the  sacred  ground.  But  a  terrible  struggle  yet 
awaited  them.  Pestilence,  and  the  sword,  and  de^rtion  bod 
reduced  the  army  of  the  Crusadere  lo  1500  cavalry  and  20,000 
infantry,  and  with  this  miserably  insufficient  force  they  were  to 
attack  the  strong  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  wos  garrisoned  by  at 
least  40,000  Saracens.  But  the  enthusiasm  of  Ine  Christiana  ele- 
vated tliem  alwve  all  considerations  of  personal  danger.  Heaven 
itself  fought  for  them,  as  they  believed.  From  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  very  scene  of  our  Lord's  mysterious  agony,  Peter 
the  Hermit  addrei^ijed  the  Crusaders  in  a  strain  of  high-wrought 
enthunafni.  Then  the  attack  commenced  and  continued  without 
iutermiseion  for  two  days.  The  besieged  fought  with  the  most 
desperate  bravery,  showering  down  atones,  melted  pitch,  and  the 
destructive  composition  called  Grecian  fire,  on  the  lieads  of  their 
assailants.  But  tiie  firm  belief  that  God  was  on  their  side  aiii- 
Duttei)  the  besiegers  to  more  than  human  exertions.  When  the 
struggle  was  at  the  fiercest,  a  cry  was  raised  ihat  there  had  ap- 
peared on  the  Uount  of  Olives  a  form  in  bright  raiment,  holding 
a  glittering  aiiield,  with  which  it  pointed  towards  the  city.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence,  a  shout  of  triunipii  burst  from  the 
multitude,  and  amidst  cries  of  "  God  helpeth  us,"  and  "  God 
willeth    it,"  the  gates  were  forced  open,  and  the  ba-ttleraetA* 
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Mialed.  Still  the  besieged  contested  every  inch  of  ground,  until 
the  streets  wore  choked  with  tiie  bodies  of  the  fallen,  and  the 
Christians,  wading'  through  streamg  of  blood,  and  clambering; 
over  the  snioktiig  ruins,  moved  to  solemn  procession  with  bara 
heads  and  feet  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  their  almost  miraculoiui  success.  The  sepulchre 
of  Christ  was  now  free,  and  the  great  object  of  the  Crusadeiv 
attained ;  but  in  order  to  secure  their  new  acquisition,  it  was 
necessary  that  some  form  of  government  should  be  established, 
they  therefore  assembled,  and  having  erected  Jerusalem  into  i 
kingdom,  offered  the  crown  to  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  But  the 
pious  hero  refused  to  wear  it  in  the  city  where  his  Saviour  had 
been  crowned  with  thorns,  and  contented  himself  with  the  title 
of  Protector  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Edessa  and  Antioch  i 
made  principalities,  of  which  Boemund  governed  the  first,  and 
Baldwin,  the  brother  of  Godfrey,  the  other.  Two  years  afler» 
wards  Godfirey  died  in  consequence  of  the  ialigue  which  he  haci 
undei^ne  during  the  aege,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  <rf 
Jerusalem  by  his  brother  Baldwin,  A  few  years  later  the  hospital 
of  St.  John  was  restored,  and  an  order  of  knighls  founded  called 
Knighis  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  took  the 
monastic  vows  of  chastity,  obedience,  and  poveriy,  and  devote<l 
themselves  to  the  care  of  the  eick.  About  the  same  time,  Hugll 
de  Puyens  and  Godfrey  de  St.  Omer  founded  another  knighd]^ 
order  on  the  spot  where  the  Temple  of  Solomon  had  once  stood. 
These  kiiighfa  were  called  Knights  Templars,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  monastic  vows,  swore  lo  defend  the  Redeemer's  Sepul- 
chre against  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

THARIO— CONRAD  HI.  (OP  BOHBNSTAITPBS,) 
From  AD  1106  la  1152, 


Chnrdi  of  Ibo  VlUng?. 

B  of  the  first  acta  of  Henry's  reign  was  to  crosa  the  A\pe  with 
r,  and  compel  tlie  Pope,  Pascal  II.,  to  renounce  the  riglit 
of  invertiture.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  quitted  Rome,  when 
llie  populace  forced  the  Pope  to  recall  all  hia  ronceaaoiw,  ai«i 
excommunicate  Henry.  In  the  year  1122  a  compact  was  made, 
called  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
Emperor  and  those  of  the  Pope  were  clearly  defined.  The 
bishops  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  their  respective  dio- 
ceses, who  composed  what  was  calW  the  chapter :  at  this  election 
the  Emperor  himself  was  either  to  be  present  in  person,  or  to 
send  his  representative ;  and  should  any  dispute  arise,  it  was  to 
be  referred  to  him  :  then  the  new  bishop  was  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  as  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  and  the  Pope  was  to  invest 
him  with  the  ring  and  pastoral  staif,  as  emblemi  of  hia  a^\Tv\.\ia.\ 
u  2 
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authority.     Three  years  afterwards  the  Emperor  died  at  Utrecht, 
and  the  Salique  or  Fraiikish  house  ceased  to  reign  in  Germany. 

As  soon  as  the  dealh  of  Henry  V,  was  known,  the  German 
dukes  and  nobles,  with  their  vassals  and  knig;hta,  assembled  on, 
tiie  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  between  Meutz  and  Worms,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  his  euccesgar.  The  four  principal  natiooa  0^ 
Gennany,  viz.,  the  Saxons,  Franconians,  Swabians,  and  Bava- 
rians, appeared  at  this  meeting  to  the  number  of  60,000,  all  well 
armed  and  appointed ;  and  each  ehoae  ten  nobles,  who  again 
chose  one,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  those  who  were  to  vota 
at  the  eleetion  to  four,  one  fur  each  nation.  On  this  occasion, 
Frederick,  ]3uke  of  Swabia,  brotlier-in-law  of  the  tale  Emperor, 
behaved  with  such  unwarrantable  insolence  that  the  electors  set 
aside  his  claim,  and  chose  Lothario  of  Saxony,  Duke  of  Snppli 
burg,  who  immediately  renounced  aU  the  advantages  which  his 
predecessor  had  obtained  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  and  even 
consented  to  hold  his  crown  as  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See.  la 
eternal  remembrance  of  tliis  event  the  Pope  caused  a  pictu 
he  painted  on  the  walls  of  tlie  Vatican,  in  which  the  Emperor 
was  represented  on  his  knees  before  liim.  Underneath  wa 
inscription, — "  Rex  homo  fit  Papae,"  that  is,  "  The  Kiug  be- 
comes the  Pope's  man  (or  vassal),"  Most  of  tiiese  measures 
were  dictated  by  his  dread  of  the  powerful  brotliers,  Frederick 
and  Conrad,  Dukes  of  Swabia  and  Franconia,  and  representativen* 
of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen. 

During  the  greater  part  of  liis  ragn  he  carried  on  a  bloody 
war  with  these  princes  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1 135  that 
a  truce  was  concluded  between  the  two  powerful  factions,  Tww 
years  afterwards  Lothario  died  in  a  peasant's  Imt  on  the  Aips. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  now  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
Guelphs  or  adherents  of  Henry  the  Proud.  Duke  of  Bavariai 
and  Saxony,  and  the  Waiblingers  (so  called  from  a  little  Swabiaa 
town  of  that  name),  who  supported  the  Hohenstaufen.  Theao 
Waiblingers,  or  Ghibellines,  as  they  were  called  by  tlie  ItaUan^ 
assembled  a  diet  at  Coblemt,  and  elected  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen' 
king  of  Germany,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Henry  the> 
Proud,  who,  as  sole  heir  of  the  late  Emperor,  had  expected 
succeed  him.  No  sooner  had  Conrad  ascended  Ilie  throne,  tht 
he  resolved  to  humble  the  power  of  tlie  Guelphs.  For  a  lon^< 
time  Henry  debated  whether  he  should  defend  himself  or  yield  tO' 
bia  rival;  and  at  length  determined  on  surrendering  the  crown 
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Jewels  (wiiich  he  had  retained  since  Lothario's  death),  and  aban- 
doning all  further  claim  to  tlie  throne.     But  here  a  great  diffi' 
culty  arose,  Conrad  declaring  that  he  could  not  pennit  any  duke 
to  hold  two  dukedoms,  and  requiring  Henry  to  resign  Saxony. 
Henry,  on    hearing  this,  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  being 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  was  deprived  of  both  his 
dukedoms,  Bavaria  being  given  to  llie  Margrave  Leopold  of 
Austria,  and  Saxony  to  Albert  of  Anhalt,  surnamed  t)ie  Bear. 
Meanwhile  the  vassals  on  the  Guelphic  estates  in  Bavaria  as  wett 
BE  Swabia  had  espoused  the  cause  of  their  lords  with  great  zeal, 
and  were  fighting  manfully  against  the  Gbibellines,  whilst  Duke 
^uelpfa,  the  brother  of  Heiuy,  shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of 
''"^einsbeig,  in  Wurteraberg.     After  a  protracl«d  siege  the  gni- 
eapilulated  (a.d.  IHO)  on  condition  that  all  the  women 
should  be  allowed  to  depart,  taking  with  them  as  much  of  their 
property  as  they  could  carry.     The  tenna  of  surrender  having 
been  signed,  the  gates  were  opened,  and  lo  the  great  surpritie  of 
-^c  besiegers  the  duchess  appeared,  bearing  her  husband  on  her 
lulders,  and  followed  by  all  the  women  of  the  city  similarly 
The  generous  heart  of  Conrad  was  touched  by  this  proof 
conjugal  affection ;  and  when  hia  courtiers  would  have  per- 
iod him  to  send  back  the  men,  since  they  had  obtained  their 
frty  by  a  fraud,  he  replied  indignantly,  "  An  emperor  keeps 
word."     The  hill  which  this  extraordinary  procession  crossed 
this  day  the  name  of  Weibertreue  {woman's  JidelUy). 
In   this  war  the  Germans  first  exchanged  their  war-cry  of 
Syrie  eleison"  for  the  party  watchwords  of  the  "Guelphs," 
Gbibellines."     Soon  after  the  taking  of  Weinsberg,  peace 
restored  by  the  death  of  Henry ;  and  Conrad,  auxious  to 
niate  his  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  conferred  on  him  tlie  duke- 
of  Saxony  ;  whilst  Albert  the  Bear  was  indemnified  for  re- 
ling  it  by  receiving  as  an  independent  sovereignty  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  which  was  called  the  Saxon  marches.      This 
was  the  origin  of  the  March  of  Brandenburg.     At  the  feast  of 
"Wliitsuntide,  in  the  year  1149,  Conrad  returned  to  Germany 
a  campaign  in  the  Holy  Land,   and    three  years  after- 
died  of  poison,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  to  oppose 
ilph.  who  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him  with 
of  Naples. 
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SUPPLESIENT  TO  CHAPTER  XV. 

Tke  Second  Crtisade.  a.d.  1144—1149, — Jerusalem  bad 
been  well-nigh  forgotten  during  the  domestic  troubles  of  almost 
fifty  years;  but  intelligence  was  received  in  the  year  1144  which 
forced  on  the  nations  of  Europe  the  conviction  that  a  new  cru- 
sade must  be  undertaken,  or  the  Holy  Cily  be  abandoned  to  the 
unbelievers.  During  the  reigns  of  Baldwin  I.,  and  iiis  eon 
Baldwin  II.,  the  Saracens  bad  been  constrained  to  endure  in 
sullen  silence  the  presence  of  Chriatian  settlers,  mourning  over 
their  owi  degradation,  as  a  judgment  sent  from  God  to  punish 
their  neglect  uf  relig;ion.  But  the  accesMon  of  Baldwin  III.,  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  seemed  a  iavouiable  opportunity  for  renewing 
the  war ;  for  the  Christian  army,  no  longer  held  tt^ether  by 
the  strong  hand  of  a  practised  warrior,  presented  a  miserable 
spectacle  of  disunion ;  Germans,  Frenctimen,  Italians,  English- 
men,  Normans,  and  GreelcB,  r^arding  one  another  with  feelings 
of  hatred  only  less  intense  than  those  with  which  they  looked  oa 
the  haughty  Hospitallers  and  Templars,  the  powerful  and  am- 
bitious princes  of  Edesea  and  AnUoch  ;  and,  above  all,  a  mongrel 
race  called  Pullans,  the  oflfspring  of  the  early  Crusaders  by  Arab 
motliers,  who,  as  children  of  the  soil,  considered  the  rest  as  in- 
truders. 

The  Turks,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  were  animated  by  a  common 
feeling  of  religious  enthusiasm,  fostered  by  itinerant  mints  and 
preachers,  who  (ravelled  tlirough  tlie  land,  calling  on  the  people 
everywhere  to  rise  and  sweep  away  the  accursed  enemies  of  God 
and  the  Prophet.  Societies  were  formed,  each  distinguished  by 
some  peculiarity  of  belief  or  practice  ;  but  all  uniting  in  hatred 
of  the  Christians.  The  most  remarluble  of  these  association! 
was  that  of  the  Assassins,  who  professed  unlimited  obedience  to  a 
leader  named  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ;  and  at  his  commaDd 
attacked,  with  the  most  reclclcss  disregard  for  their  own  safety, 
tliose  Cluistians  whom  he  pointed  out  lo  them  as  objects  of  Ua 
especial  hatred.  A  still  mure  formidable  enemy  was  Zenkj, 
Sultan  of  Bagdad,  who  appeared  before  EMessa  with  an  ove»> 
wlielming  force,  and  carried  it  by  storm  in  the  year  1 142.  Tbe 
intelligence  of  this  disaster,  and  of  the  danger  witb  whiofa 
Jerusalem  itself  was  threatened,  soon  reached  Europe,  and  spread 
universal  dismay.  The  Pope,  Eugeniua  III.,  sent  out  BemaM 
of  Clairvaux  (a  Burgundian  monk  of  extraordinary  piety,  whow 
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holy  interrentioii  had  brought  about  a  revoociliation  belween  lite 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelline*)  to  preach  a  secoml  crusade.  The 
King  of  France,  LewU  VII.,  whose  conE«ience  was  sorely  but- 
thened  by  remorse  fof  having'  permitted  a  cruel  mo^iacre  10 
Champagne,  eagerly  embraced  ihia  opportunity  of  expiating  hia 
guilt,  and  promised  to  march  a  large  army  into  the  Holy  Land ; 
but  Conrad  of  Germany,  who  supposed  that  he  had  already  dme 
enough  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul  in  Diaking  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  was  inclined  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  exfaortaiioos  of 
Bernard,  and  declared  that  he  could  do  nothing  niiiiuut  the 
advice  of  bia  nobles.  For  this  purpose  a  diet  was  tield  at  Spires, 
at  which  Bernard  appeared,  and  addressed  Cooiad  from  the  altar 
in  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence ;  imploring  liim,  as  he  would 
answer  it  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  at  the  last  day,  to 
flkow  his  gratitude  for  the  blessings  which  God  had  showered 
down  upon  him,  by  succouring  his  persecuted  brethren.  The 
king  was  so  touched  by  this  address  that  he  cried  out — '■  I  ac- 
knowledge tlie  mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  and  he  stiall  not  find 
me  ongmtefui,"  and  immediately  prepared  for  the  expedition, 
irhich  wa^  to  take  place  in  the  spring  of  1147.  The  example  of 
fite  king  n^s  followed  by  his  nephew  Frederick,  his  former  enemy 
ijQuelpb,  and  many  others.  Conrad's  army  is  said  lo  have  been 
&t  least  60,000  strong,  besides  an  almost  countless  multitude  of 
'Mlgrims,  who  availed  [hcmselves  of  his  protection  to  visit  the  Holy 
jfapulchre.  Their  march  through  Hungary  was  performed  with 
IB ;  but  shortly  afterwards  many  thousands  of  ihem  were 
Wept  away  by  a  terrible  visitation.  They  liad  halted  in  one  of 
^hose  lovely  valleys  with  which  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont 
■jflboand,  and  were  preparing  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Ble^Msl 
Virgin's  Nativity,  when  suddenly  the  sky  became  overcast,  a 
'gomtil  of  rain  descended,  the  rivers  overflowed  Uieir  banks,  aud 
Ja  a  few  minutes  the  ground  on  wHch  they  were  encamped  had 
Jiecome  a  lake ;  horses,  tents,  provisions,  and  the  greater  part  of 
^leir  treasure,  with  many  thousands  of  the  pilgrims,  being  over- 
^helmed  by  the  deluge ;  which  the  Greeks,  who  had  suffered 
severely  by  the  irre^larities  of  these  strangers,  believed  to  have 
'l)een  sent  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins.  The  army,  having  at 
length  recovered  from  the  confusion  into  which  tiiis  accident  had 
thrown  them,  crossed  the  Hellespont :  but  here  fresh  diflicultiea 
occurred ;  for  tlie  faithless  guides  led  them  astray  through  a  wild 
and  desolate  country,  where  neither  bread  uoiwalet  (KMM\ift\i\»i- 
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cured.  Hundreib  in  consequence  dieil  of  hunger,  thirst,  and' 
exposure  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.  Whenever  they  ap- 
proached a  town  the  inhabitants  closed  their  ga,t&,  and  lowering 
baskets  from  the  walla,  required  tlie  crusaders  to  deposit  money 
ill  them  :  the  baskets  were  then  drawn  up,  and  a  second  time 
lowered  with  such  provisions  as  they  thought  fit  to  supply,  gene- 
rally of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  often  mixed  with  lime,  the  eating 
of  which  caused  fatal  diseases  among  the  pilgruus.  In  the  midst 
of  this  distress  they  one  morning  discovered  that  the  guides  had 
abandoned  them  altogether,  not  far  from  Iconium  ;  and  a  few- 
hours  afterwards  had  the  additional  mortification  of  finding  them- 
selves surrounded  by  the  Turks  ;  whilst  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
added  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

With  their  accustomed  bravery  the  crusaders  cut  their  way 
through  a  force  greatly  superior  to  their  own  ;  but  so  fierce  was 
the  engagement  that  scarcely  more  than  7000  of  ihem  were  left 
alive.  Conrad  had  now  no  course  left  but  to  retreat  as  rapidly 
as  possible  with  the  miserable  wreck  of  his  army.  At  Nica;a  he 
met  the  French  advancing  ;  the  Greeks  having  reported  to  them 
that  their  allies  had  ohiained  splendid  victories  in  Asia  Minor, 
they  were  hastening  forward  to  secure  their  share  of  glory.  The 
King  of  Grennany  was  received  with  many  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  by  Lewis  of  France  ;  but  many  of  the  French 
warriors  made  the  misfortunes  of  his  troops  tlie  subject  of  insulting 
mockery ;  an  insolence  for  which  they  dearly  atoned  when,  within 
a  few  days,  they  themselves  were  also  compelled  to  return,  having 
lost  the  whole  of  their  advanced  guard  by  an  attack  of  the  Turks. 

Conrad,  sick,  and  almost  broken-liearted,  retired  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  held  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  was  decided 
that  no  furtlier  attempt  should  be  made  to  enter  Palestine  by 
lajid,  but  that  both  the  French  and  German  armies  should  im- 
mediately embark  for  the  Syrian  coast.  Accordingly  the  two 
sovereigns  took  ship,  and  landed  not  far  from  Antioch  ;  but  even 
of  the  miserable  remnant  of  their  armies  only  a  few  followed 
them,  and  these  eJitered  the  Holy  Land  rather  in  the  guise  of 
pilgrims  than  of  warriors.  Still  the  two  kings  were  determined 
to  make  another  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  honour :  and  arra- 
iiig  the  pilgrims,  who  Jiad  come  together  from  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Eurojie,  they  assaulted  the  strong  fortress  of  Damascus. 
The  Germans  performed  prodigies  of  valour  ;  and  Conrad  hini- 
ae}f  ia  said  to  have  cut  otf  the  head  and  right  onu  of  a  Turk  at  a 
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single  blow :  but  disuiiiun  aad  want  of  ilWipline  in  the  anoy, 
added  to  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks  and  Templars,  compelled 
them  to  raise  the  siege.  It  was  during  tlus  crusade  that  the 
double  eagle  was  first  adopted  a^  the  anns  of  the  empire.  Tlie 
two  great  Christian  sovereigns  of  Greece  and  Germany  liaving 
formed  an  alliance  to  defend  the  Christian  religion  against  the 
infidels,  their  union  was  typified  by  this  figure,  wliich  became 
thenceforth  the  arms  of  both.  It  is  now  borne  by  Austria 
and  Russia  as  the  representatives  of  the  German  and  Grecian 
Kuperors. 
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rather  tlian  his  own  son,  whose  tender  age  rendered  him  unfit  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government  in  those  stirring  times.  Frederick, 
wJio  bad  already  acquired  a  high  military  reputation  in  the 
crusades,  was  the  son  of  Conrad's  brother  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Swabia,  by  Judith,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Black,  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  Thus  he  was  a  Ghibelline  by  the  side  of  his  father, 
and  a  Guelph  by  that  of  his  mother,  and  it  was  hoped  tiiat  his 
election  would  put  an  end  to  tlie  long  and  bloody  wars  wliich 
had  subsisted  between  tiie  two  factions.  Accordingly  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1152,  he  was  nnaniinoiisly  elected  at  Fmnkfort, 
and  five  days  later  crowned  with  the  usual  magnificence  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Frederick  I.  was  tlurty  years  of  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.  In  person  he  was  above  the  middle  size, 
and  a  model  of  that  manly  German  beauty  which  distiaguislied 
his  race.  His  short  fair  hair  curled  over  a  broad  and  noble  fore- 
head ;  his  complexion  was  cleaT,  his  blue  eyes  full  of  intelli- 
gence and  courage,  and  his  lips  so  delicately  chiselled  as  to  give 
a  cheerful  expression  to  a  countenance  of  which  the  other  features 
were  somewhat  grave  and  severe.  The  reddish  tinge  of  his 
beard  procured  him  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  distin- 
guished in  history.  In  the  last  disaGtrous  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land  he  liad  acquired  an  iron  hardihood  of  frame  which  rendered 
him  capable  of  sustaining  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  hunger, 
tliirst,  and  privation  of  every  kind.  Here  too,  whilst  exposed  to 
the  constant  attacks  of  the  Turks,  he  had  learnt  to  act  in  every 
emergency  with  decision,  and  to  rely  more  on  his  own  judgment 
than  on  the  opinion  of  others.  Knowing  that  his  commands 
were  the  result,  not  of  caprice,  but  of  mature  deliberation,  he 
exacted  obedience  to  them  with  a  strictness  which  in  a  less 
righteous  monarch  would  have  been  tyrainiy.  Frederick  was 
sincerely  religious,  but  a  determined  enemy  to  the  arrogant 
claims  of  universal  dominion  over  tiie  souls  of  men  which  the 
popes  had  been  advancing  for  many  years.  With  the  quick 
penetration  which  belonged  to  his  character,  he  soon  perceived 
that  any  attempt  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
would  be  fruitless,  unless  lie  could  dictate  terms  to  him  in  his 
own  capital :  he  therefore  resolved  on  undertaking  an  expedi- 
tion into  Italy,  as  soon  as  the  aftkirs  of  his  own  country  were 
sufficiently  settled  to  permit  his  absence.  The  most  formidable 
enemy  of  his  house  was  Henry,  sumnmed  the  Lion,  Duke  of 
&sony  ;  whom  he  concilhited  by  promising  him  the  dukedom  of 
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Bavaria ;  and  having:  thus  restored  tranquillity,  he  proceeded  to 
lake  decisive  measurea  against  the  pope,  by  sending'  his  legates 
back  to  Italy,  and  raising  a  fonnidab'e  army  with  whieti  he 
mtended  shortly  to  follow  them.  A  camp  was  formed  near 
Constance,  to  which  the  three  Swiss  Cents,  as  they  were  then 
called,  of  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  came  and  offered  to 
Bccorapany  the  expedition.  At  the  same  time  deputies  from  tlie 
Uombard  city  of  Lodi  threw  themselves  at  Frederick's  feet,  and 
implored  his  assistance  agaiiisi  the  Milanese,  by  whom  they  were 
cruelly  oppressed.  In  consequence  of  these  representations 
Frederick  wrote  to  the  Milanese,  requiring  them  to  make  instant 
reparation,  but  his  letters  were  torn  in  pieces  and  thrown  into 
the  faces  of  his  messengers.  The  following  year  he  crossed  the 
Alps  with  a  formidable  army,  and  encamped  on  the  plain  of 
Boucaglia,  near  Piacenza,  where  he  exhibited  the  royal  shield  ou 
s  high  pole,  and  required  all  the  vassals  of  the  empire  to  appear 
and  do  homage  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  fiefs.  Even  the 
Milanese  fecund  to  disobey  this  summons,  and  ottered  him  4000 
mariis  of  silver  on  coadition  of  his  confirming  them  in  the  lord-  ' 
ship  of  Lodi  and  Cremona.  Although  Frederick  rejected  this 
proposal,  he  did  not  venture  to  attack  a  city  so  strongly  fortified 
as  Milan,  but  contented  himself  with  laying  siege  to  the  allied 
town  of  Tortona,  which  yielded  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
The  effect  of  this  conquest  was  what  he  had  anticipated.  Moat 
tiS  the  other  Lombard  cities  sent  ambassadors,  who  did  homage 
thdr  fiefe  ;  and  Frederick  having  assumed  the  iron  crown  of 
Iiombardy  in  the  city  of  Pavia,  marched  at  once  upon  Rome,  where 
he  intended  to  be  crowned  by  the  Pope.  At  that  time  the  Romans 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  popish,  and  the  republican  or 
lieretical  under  Arnold  of  Brescia.  The  Pope,  terrified  by  the 
violence  of  his  enemies,  now  applied  to  Frederick  for  assistance, 
.'Arnold  of  Brescia  also  sent  ambassadors  to  implore  his  aid  j  aud 
,  would  have  been  an  act  of  sound  worldly  policy  if,  instead  of 
jjecting  his  overtures,  the  king  had  employed  this  radical 
ifonner  as  his  coadjutor  in  the  great  work  of  humbling  the 
ipal  pretensions.  But  Frederick  was  a  true  son  of  the  church, 
Itliough  opposed  to  the  arrogant  claims  of  ils  head ;  and  when 
'Arnold's  messengers  appeared  before  him,  and  sjKike  of  the  ancient 
"^.onian  virtue,  he  interrupted  tliem  with  the  iuaulliiig  remark. 
It  is  not  among  you,  efeminate  liars  as  ye  are,  tliat  ancient 
>meand  her  virtues  are  to  be  found  ;  but  among  us,  who  are 
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full  of  vigour  aud  trulii,"  The  whole  plot  indeed  appeared  ;o 
him  more  like  a  wretched  attempt  to  establish  a  temporal  republic 
than  the  commencement  of  a  great  reform  in  tlie  church:  with- 
out hesitation,  therefore,  he  abandoned  Arnold  to  the  fury  of  his 
enemies  ;  and  on  the  morrow  as  he  entered  Rome,  the  rising  sun 
ebowed  him  the  pale  features  of  the  republican  leader,  wliom  the 
papal  guards  were  leading  forth  to  execution.  The  citizens,  dis- 
heartened and  terror-stricken,  admitted  Frederick  witliout  resist- 
ance, and  the  Pope,  Hadrian  IV.,  who  had  fled  during  the  insur- 
rection of  Arnold,  now  returned,  aud  solemnly  placed  the  impe- 
rial crown  on  the  king's  head  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Pre- 
Tiously  to  this  ceremony  Frederick,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
held  the  stirrup  for  the  Pope  to  dismount  from  his  mule :  but  he 
aoon  showed  that  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  submit  to 
spiritual  tyranny ;  for  one  of  his  first  acta  was  to  destroy  the 
picture  which  represented  the  Emperor  Lothario  receiving  the 
imperial  crown  as  a  fief  from  th«  Pope,  "  God,"  said  he,  "  has 
raised  the  church  by  means  of  the  empire,  but  the  church  desires 
'  to  overthrow  the  empire.  You  begin  with  painting  and  follow 
1 1  it  up  by  writing,  in  the  espeetation  of  treading  us  under  your 
■"feeL  Destroy  your  pictures,  and  lake  back  your  letters,  if 
you  desire  that  there  should  be  peace  between  us."  Mean- 
while the  citizens,  furious  at  the  loss  of  their  leader,  rose  in 
great  numbers,  and  Frederick,  wliose  horse  happejied  to  fall  as 
he  charged  the  insurgents,  would  liave  lost  liis  life  but  for  the 
bravery  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  dragged  him  out  from  the  midst 
of  his  enemies.  A  terrible  slaughter  ensued,  and  Rome  was 
taken,  only  to  be  abandoned  almost  immediately  by  the  victor, 
whose  men  had  b^un  to  fell  victims  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate.  After  an  attempt  to  chastise  the  Normans  in  the  south, 
which  failed  from  the  same  cause,  Frederick  retreated  to  the 
Alps,  and  cutting  his  way  through  an  Italian  force  which 
blockaded  the  passes,  he  at  length  reached  Gennany  in  safety, 
but  with  little  act]uisition  either  of  advantage  or  reputation. 
^  fThe  feuds  between  the  German  nobles  were  crushed  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  the  strong  hand  of  tlie  emperor,  who  condemned  one 
of  the  most  turbulent  among  them,  the  Palatine  Herman,  to 
«arry  a  dog  a  mile  on  his  shoulders ;  an  affront  which  weighed 
so  heavily  on  his  haughty  spirit,  that  he  soon  afterwards  retired 
into  a  convent,  where  he  died  within  a  year.  The  emperor  then 
directed  hie  atlention  to  an  evil  which  had  spread  to  a  frightful 
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eicteiit  during  ibe  times  of  tlie  last  cnisade.  Mfiny  of  the  iioblts, 
confiding  in  the  strength  of  their  caatles,  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  off  peaceful  travellers,  especially  priests  antl 
merchants,  and  exacting  large  sunis  of  money  for  their  ransom. 
Most  of  these  robbers'  nests  were  now  levelled  to  tiie  groiuid  ; 
at  the  same  time  many  of  the  peasants,  who  had  long  groaned 
under  the  oppresaion  of  their  feudal  lords,  were  encouraged  tc 
seek  the  protection  of  the  cities.  Nor  was  Frederick  the  only 
prince  who  sought  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  peasants ;  for 
it  is  related  of  Lewis  II.  of  Thuringia,  tliat  having  once  lost  his 
way  during  the  chase,  lie  obtained  shelter  for  the  night  at  the 
cottage  of  a  blacksmith;  who,  ignorant  of  his  visitor's  quality, 
began  the  next  morning  to  hammer  a  horse-slioe,  apostropliizing 
his  work  at  every  stroke  with  the  words  "  Harder,  Lewy  !  harder, 
my  boy  I"  Being  questioned  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
expression,  he  informed  his  guest  that  he  meant  to  say,  the  Land- 
grave should  smite  the  nobles  as  hard  as  he  struck  the  iron  on 
his  anvil.  Lewis  took  the  hint,  and  delivered  the  peasants  from 
their  oppressors.  He  overthrew  the  nobles  in  a  battle  Dear  ' 
Naumbut^,  and  harnessed  by  turns  four  of  these  petty  tyrants 
to  a  plough,  with  which  he  ploughed  a  large  iield,  called  froni 
-that  circumstance  "  the  nobles'  acre."  In  consequence  of  these 
proceedings  Lewis  obtainetl  (he  name  of  tlie  Iron  Mai^rave. 
Germany  was  now  tranquil  and  more  powerful  than  she  had  ever 
4)een,  for  the  emperor  had  increased  his  dominions  by  a  marriage 
irith  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bm^undy,  and  compelled  the 
King  of  Poland  to  appear  before  him  in  the  guise  of  a  suppliant, 
itarefooted,  with  a  naked  sword  hung  about  his  neck,  and  to  do 
'iiomage  for  his  kingdom.  The  King  of  Denmark  had  also  con- 
tented to  hold  his  crown  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  So  great  was 
ihe  estimation  in  which  Frederick  was  at  this  time  held  by  foreign 
monarchs,  that  Henry  11.  of  England  addrassed  a  letter  to  him, 
■in  which  he  expressed  an  anxious  wish  for  friendship  between  the 
'Germans  and  English,  ackji  owl  edging  the  superiority  of  Frederick, 
'«ad  professing  his  willingness  to  do  him  homage.  In  Italy  alone 
^,tlte  power  of  the  aiiperor  was  resisted.      In  tiie  year   1158 

Krederick  crossed  the  Alps  at  tiie  head  of  a  numerous  force  and 
id  siege  to  Milan,  which  at  length,  worn  out  by  hmiger, 
iBurrendered  on  the  6tb  of  September.  The  chief  nobles  of  the 
dty  with  naked  swords  suspended  round  their  necks,  and  the 
^Blliz«na  with  halters,  matched  in  melancholy  procession  to  the 
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camp  of  the  conqueror,  and  tlirowing  themselveB  at  his  feet 
prayed  for  mercy.  The  conditions  granted  were  less  rigorous 
than  niiglit  liave  been  expected.  The  Milanese  were  required  to 
swear  fideliiy  to  t!ie  emperor,  build  him  a  palace  in  the  city,  pay 
down  a  sum  of  900O  silver  marks,  and  permit  him  in  future  to 
nominate  their  magistrates.  As  soon  as  these  conditions  were 
settled,  the  emperor  raised  the  members  of  tlie  deputation,  and 
embraced  them  with  great  liindness  and  cordiality. 

Soon  afterwards  Frederick  granted  a  constitution  to  the  cities 
of  Upper  Italy,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  nominating  tlieir 
magistrates,  subject  to  tie  approbation  of  the  citizens.  To  iho 
terms  of  this  constitution  all  male  persons  between  tiie  ages  of 
eighteen  and  seventy  were  required  to  swear  obedience,  and  to 
renew  tlieir  oath  every  live  y«ars.  "VVhibt  peace  was  thus  ob- 
tained in  Upper  Italy,  Pope  Hadrian  IV.*  was  intriguing  with 
the  German  bishops,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  reaist  what 
he  called  the  encroachments  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  applied 
the  epithets  of  a  rapacious  dragon,  which  would  fly  through  the 
heavens,  and  tear  a  third  part  of  the  stars  from  their  spheres ; 
and  a  ravening  wolf,  which  spoiled  the  vineyard  of  tlie  Lord. 
The  bishops,  however,  continued  faithful  to  their  sovereign,  but 
the  endeavours  of  Hadrian  to  raise  disturbances  in  Upper  Italy 
were  more  successful.  Milan,  already  in  a  stale  of  insurrection 
on  account  of  some  unpopular  taxes,  declared  itself  a  fief  of  the 
Pope,  promising  to  make  neither  peace  nor  war  without  Ma  con- 
sent. At  this  crisis  Hadrian  died,  and  a  double  election  bdng 
made  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  Frederick  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Ghibelline  Pope  Victor  IV.,  upon  which  Ms  rival 
issued  a  bidi  excommunicating  aU  who  had  taken  any  part  in 
the  elevation  of  Victor  to  the  papal  see.  Disregarding  these 
threats,  the  emperor  directed  all  his  attention  to  the  reduction  of 
Milan,  and  swore  never  again  to  place  the  crown  on  bis  head 
until  he  had  humbled  her  pride  in  tlie  dust.  For  two  years  the 
war  continued  in  Upper  Italy.  At  length  the  Milanese,  worn 
out  by  famine  and  distracted  by  factions,  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion on  the  6th  of  March ,  11 62 .  The  whole  starving  population, 
clad  in  sackcloth,  wilh  ropes  alwut  their  necks,  and  tapws  in 
their  hands,  issued  out  of  the  gates  and  proceeded  to  the  camp  of 
Frederick,  where  they  were  compelled  lo  wait  in  tiie  rain  until 
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he  had  risen  from  table ;  and  then  were  required  to  .surrender 
all  their  insignia  of  honour  iiito  the  hands  of  the  emperor's 
attendants. 

The  skulls  of  the  Magi,  or  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  which  had 
been  deposited  at  Milan  during  the  firat  crusade,  were  transferi'ed 
by  Beinold,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  to  his  own  cathedral,  wliere 
tJiey  are  Btill  venerated  under  the  names  of  Caspar,  Melehior, 
and  Balthasar,  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne. 

Duriug  this  siege,  if  we  may  believe  popular  tradition,  the 
Empress  Beatrice,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  one  of  the 
sallies  of  the  besieged,  was  exhibited  in  the  streets  of  Milan 
riding  backwards  on  a  donkey  ;  an  insult  which  Frederick 
avenged  by  compelling  each  of  the  magistrates  to  remove  with 
his  teeth  a  lig  stuck  underneath  the  tail  of  tlie  same  ainnml. 
Hence  the  indignation  always  manifested  by  a.  Milanese  at  any 

^V  Treachery  of  the  Milanese. — We  learn  from  contemporary 
HfeUetoriaDs,  that  several  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  tlie 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  when  he  lay  with  his  anny  before 
Milan.  On  one  occasion,  whilst  Frederick  was  engaged  in 
prayer  in  a  lonely  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  a  Milanese  of 
gigantic  strength,  who  had  been  watching  him  for  some  time, 
crept  stealthily  behind,  and  endeavoured  to  tlirow  him  into  the 
stream.  But  the  eraperor  was  also  young  and  vigorous,  and 
grappled  so  manfully  with  the  assassin  that  the  imperial  attend- 
ants, alarmed  by  the  cries  of  their  master,  had  time  to  come  up, 
and  put  the  Milanese  to  death.  Soon  afterwards,  an  ill-favoured 
elderly  man  appeared  in  the  camp,  offering  for  sale  various  wares, 
whieli,  as  it  was  subsequently  discovered,  were  so  imbued  with  a 
subtle  poison  as  to  cause  instant  death  to  those  who  touched 
them.  But  the  emperor  had  been  warned  of  his  danger  by  an 
anonymous  communication,  and  no  sooner  was  the  pedlar's 
arrival  announced  than  he  commanded  him  to  be  arrested  and  led 
off  to  esecutioQ. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XVI. 
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Ib  tbeyear  1167,  Frederick,  -who  had  been  escommoni rated  by 
Pope  Alexander,  tlie  aucceasor  of  Victor  IV.,  entered  Italy  fat 
the  third  time,  and  proceeding-  by  rapid  marches  to  liome,  w 
pelled  the  inhabitants  to  receive  a  pope  of  his  own  nominati 
But  soon  after  hia  arrival  a  fiightful  pestilence,  brought  on  by 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  German  army. 
So  sudden  were  its  eifects,  tliat  men  apparently  in  full  health 
were  seized  with  ^iddinesa  as  they  momited  their  horses,  i 
died  in  a  few  hours.  Among  the  victims  was  the  Viceroy 
Reinold,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  whose  tyranny  had  rendered 
ium  odious  to  the  Italians.  Frederick  now  saw  that  the  only 
chance  of  preserving  the  remnant  of  his  forces  was  to  withdraw 
them  from  Italy  :  a  work  which  lie  accomplished  with  consider- 
able difficulty  and  danger,  the  passes  of  the  Alps  being  every- 
where beset  by  the  insurgent  Lombards.  At  Susb  an  alann  was 
given  in  the  dead  of  night  that  hia  quarters  were  iavaded  by 
armed  strangers,  and  he  had  barely  time  to  escape,  when  the 
Bssassiiis  entered  his  bed-chamber  and  found  the  bed  occupied, 
not  by  the  emperor,  but  by  a  knight  named  Herman  of  Sieben- 
eicheu,  whose  devotion  led  him  to  expose  hia  life  in  the  hope  of 

Maddened  by  disappointment,  the  conspirators  were  at  first 
inclined  to  sacritice  llennan  ;  but  admiration  of  his  coun^  and 
fidelity  at  length  prevailed,  and  they  allowed  him  to  depart  un* 
hurt.  Frederick  at  last  reached  Germany  [  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1174  that  he  invaded  Italy  for  the  fourth  time.  Al 
Chiavenua,  Henry  the  Lion,  wlio  had  lately  returned  from  i 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  declared  his  intention  of  abandoning 
tlie  expedition  ;  an  offence  which  he  subsequently  expiated  by  the 
forfeiture  of  al!  his  possessions  except  Brunswick  and  Luneburg, 
and  by  banishment  from  the  empire  for  three  years. 

In  the  year  1184,  the  affairs  of  Italy  being  happily  settled  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Lombards,  Frederick  celebrated  the 
feast  of  Whitsuntide  at  Mentz  with  more  than  ordinary  roagiiif 
cence.  Forty  thousand  kui^hts,  the  fairest  women,  the  most 
renowned  rainstreU  united  to  give  to  the  august  ceremonial  a 
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gorg-^ouA  spleDdour  which  has  survived  in  tlie  popular  songs  of 
ihat  day.  But  it  tvas  remarked  at  the  time  as  an  evil  omen, 
that  ill  the  midst  of  the  revelry,  a  violent  atorni  of  wind  euddeiily 
arose  and  overthrew  the  tents  wliich  had  been  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  spectators.  The  nest  year  tl>e  emperor 
married  his  eldest  son  to  Constance,  heiress  presumptive  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  hoping  thus  to  establish  in  the 
South,  as  in  the  North,  an  intluenoe  which  slKiuld  overawe  the 
Pope  and  the  Lombards.  "  Italy,"  he  said,  "  was  like  an  eel, 
which  a  man  liad  need  to  grasp  firmly  by  the  tail,  the  head,  and 
the  middle,  and  which  might  nevertheless  give  him  the  slip." 
The  Pope  saw  the  dang-er,  and  in  a  transport  of  alarm  and  rage 
excommunicated  those  bishops  who  had  assisted  at  the  marriage 
ceremony.  A  breach  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
now  seemed  inevitable,  when  suddenly  the  news  arrived  ihat 
Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  unbelievers.  Since  the  ill- 
omened  crusades  of  Conrad  III.  and  Lewis  VII.  of  France 
which  ended  in  the  year  1149,  but  little  assistance  had  been  sent 
_ftora  the  West ;  and  the  native  Christians,  rendered  effi^minatc 
J  the  enervating  climate,  were  unequal  to  the  efficient  defence 
T  those  possessions  whicli  their  hardy  ancestors  had  wrested 
n  the  infidels.  As  the  power  of  the  Christians  declined,  that 
'  the  Turks  increased,  and  was  at  its  greatest  height  under 
&ladin,  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Damascus  :  a  zealous  Mussulman, 
nit  enlightened  beyond  the  wont  of  his  countrymen,  brave  to 
^  e  verge  of  rashness  in  the  field  of  battle,  yet  exerinsing  in  peace 
it  knightly  courtesy  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  more  [lolisbed 
'Bitvalry  of  Europe.  For  a  long  period  a  sort  of  insecure  peace 
aubmsted  between  this  formida,ble  chief  and  Guy  de  Lusig- 
Ui,  Kii^  of  Jerusalem,  interrujiled  by  frequent  misuuderstand- 
js  and  sometimes  by  skirmishes.  At  length  the  storm  burst 
A  Kn%ht  of  Jerusalem,  named  Ri^nald  de  Chatillon,  having 
itized  the  person  of  the  Sultan's  mother,  who  was  travelling 
.  lilgypt  to  Damascus,  Saladin  demanded  his  immediate 
ninishment,  a  satistaction  which  the  king  wanted  either  the  will 
'  the  power  to  grant.  Finding  that  no  redress  could  be 
abtained,  Saladin  at  once  marched  upon  Jerusalem,  meeting  on 
.  way  tlie  Ciiristian  army,  -which  he  totally  routed  near 
ETiberias.  In  this  battle  eleven  hundred  men  were  slain,  and  the 
King  of  Jerusalem,  witli  Reginald  de  Chatillon,  the  unhappy 
»U8e  of  the  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  who  inaU.aU'j 
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put  Reginald  to  death  with  iiis  own  hand.  After  this  deciaive 
victory,  the  infidels  made  themselves  masters  with  little  difficulty 
of  all  the  cities  occupied  by  Christian  garrisons ;  aud  on  the  3rd 
October,  1187,  eighty-eight  years  after  its  first  conquest,  the 
Sultan  of  Daniascus  entered  Jerusalem  aiuidst  the  shouts  of  his 
followers,  aiid  the  music  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  The 
cross  which  the  Christiana  had  erected  on  the  Temple  Church 
WHS  torn  from  its  place  and  sent  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  who 
buried  it  in  the  gTound  before  one  of  the  city  gates  in  such  H 
manner  that  the  small  portion  which  appeared  above  the  surface 
was  daily  aud  hourly  trodden  under  foot.  As  soon  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  disaster  reached  the  West,  Gregory  VHI.  issued  a. 
bull,  calling  on  all  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ  to  assist  in 
reconquering  the  Holy  City,  and  imploring  them,  where  heaven 
was  to  be  won,  to  forget  all  inferior  objects.  The  appeal  was 
abundantly  successful.  Immense  armies  were  levied  by  the  Idnga 
of  France  aud  England,  and  even  Frederick,  although  seventy 
years  of  age,  prepared  for  the  expedition  with  all  the  ardour  of 
youth,  and  received  the  eroaa  from  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal 
dAfbano.  Having  despatched  a  letter  of  defiance  to  Saladin, 
tiie  Emperor  commenced  his  march,  and  after  an  adventurous 
progress  llu'ough  Hungary  arrived  at  Constantinople;  where  the 
terrified  Emperor  Isaac  granted  him  the  use  of  a  fleet  for  the 
transport  of  his  army  to  the  shores  of  Palestine.  Frederick,  who 
had  already  had  experience  of  the  Turkish  mode  of  warfare, 
determined  as  soon  as  he  landed  on  the  coast  to  oppose  craft  to 
craft.  He  therefore  marched  with  a  crowd  of  camp  followers  to 
the  place  where  the  enemy  were  lying  in  ambush,  and  then,  pr^ 
tending  to  be  suddenly  aware  of  his  danger,  fled  towards  the 
camp,  fbUowed  by  the  Turks,  who  were  warmly  received  by  the 
regular  troops  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  But  iamine 
and  pestilence  soon  thinned  his  ranks,  and  the  Turks  seeing  his 
distress,  proposed  that  he  should  pay  them  a  sum  of  money  fur 
the  ransom  of  the  Christian  host.  The  only  reply  vouchsafed 
by  Frederick  to  this  insulting  message  was  to  send  them  a  small 
piece  of  silver,  with  a  request  that  they  would  divide  that  among 
themselves.  As  they  advanced  towards  Armenia  the  heat 
became  insupportable.  It  was  necessary  to  cross  an  incousiderBblv 
stream  called  the  Calycadnus ;  the  bi 
passage  of  tJie  troops  necessarily  slow  and  tedio 


weary  c 


waiting,  and  anxious  to  join  Ids 


Frederick, 
I,  leaped  Iuh  burse 
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into  the  stream,  intending  to  swim  to  tlie  opposite  bank  ;  but  tiie 
current  swept  iiim  away,  and  his  liftless  body  was  dragged  out  of 
the  river  a  considerable  distance  below  the  place  at  wliich  he  iiad 
entered  it.  The  consternation  of  the  troops  at  beholding  the 
corpse  of  their  chief  cannot  be  described.  Id  htm  they  iiad  lost 
not  only  an  emperor  and  a  leader,  but  one  whom  tbey  loved  with 
the  affection  of  ciiildren.  All  hope  seemed  to  have  abandoned 
them,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  army  returned  to 
Germany,  Only  about  7000  infantry  and  700  cavalry  remained 
with  Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia,  the  late  emperor's  son,  who, 
after  fighting  bravely  with  his  handful  of  followers,  died  of  the 
plague  in  the  twentieth  year  of  liis  age.  Tlie  mortal  remains  of 
the  emperor  were  buried  at  Antioch ;  but  even  to  the  present 
liour  the  legend  is  repeated  and  believed  by  the  ignorant,  tliat  he 
of  tlie  red-beard  sleeps  in  the  clefl  of  a  rock  in  Thuring^,  his 
head  restii^  on  his  liand,  and  his  beard  grown  through  the  stone 
table  on  which  he  leans.  At  some  future  day,  when  die  ravens 
cease  to  bover  over  the  mountain,  he  will  awake  from  his  long 
Bleep,  and  bring  back  golden  limes  to  Germany. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTEH  XVH. 

Inflii^ence  of  the  Crusades  on  Germany. — One  of  llie  effects  of 

lie  Cruaades  wanto  increase  the  power  of  tlie  Church  in  Germany, 

■and  thus  to  eeeond  the  deep-laid  plans  of  Gregory  VII.      The 

latical  enthusiaem  which  they  excited  was  naturally  calculated 

D  bend  the  beartsof  men  to  the  spiritual  power.     But  theireffects 

;  abo  of  a  more  material  nature.     The  bishops  and  abbots 

maiiied  at  home,  whilst  the  princes  and  nobles  were  following  in 

e  train  of  the  pious  crusaders  to  tiie  distant  East.     Many  who 

>ok  the  cross  either  presented  or  sold  their  estates  to  tlie  Church, 

"  r  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  expedition  ;  many  returned 

re,  and  Uieir  widows  and  daughters  retired  into  convents, 

Whilst  their  houses  and  lands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 

In  many  respects,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  was 

ighly  beneficial.     Among  the  nobles,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 

|l  vast  and  sacred  object,  a  high  chivalrous  spirit  was  developed, 

yiiicb  had  great  effect  in  raising  the  tone  and  manners  of  society. 

'r  influence  on  the  burgher  class  was  not  less  marked.     They 

ed  a  new  route  to  commerce.     All  the  commodities  of  the 

It  poured  into  Europe ;  new  fruits,  new  flowers,  new  Eyeciea  vt( 
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aniQiala,  iiew  kiuik  of  furniture,  new  stuffs,  uew  modes  of  dress, 
were  introduced  iuUi  the  West,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  trade, 
n  the  north  of  Gemiauy,  and  Ulm  in  tlie  south,  became 
the  staples  of  tliese  new  objects  of  traflic.  The  towns  increased 
in  size  and  importance,  and  tJie  citizens  were  better  enabled  to 
maintain  their  privileges  against  tlie    spiritual    and    temporal 
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ScAECEi-Y  had  the  Emperor's  eldest  son  Henry  entered  on  the 
regency  which  his  lather  had  committed  to  him  previouslj  to  hia 
own  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  when  Henry  the  Lion  rehirned 
from  his  exile  in  England,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Holstein, 
although  he  haii  sworn  to  alwent  himself  from  Germany  for  three 
years.  The  excuse  for  this  act  of  peijiiry  was,  that  his  pwees- 
had  been  plundered  during  his  absence,  and  since  he  could 
not  obtain  justice  either  from  the  emperor  or  the  regent,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  come  in  person  to  prociirc  it  for  himselC 
Tie  town  of  Ilumbui^h  and  several  other  places  readily  opened 
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iLeir  gates  to  receive  iiiin.  BardeHick,  a  conimercinl  city  of 
eome  importance  wiiich  had  formerly  ijiHulted  Ilunry,  wrs  taken 
aiid  levelled  with  the  earth,  all  the  male  inhabitants  put  to  liealh, 
and  the  wwnen  and  children  carried  off.  It  was  now  necessary 
tliat  the  regent  shonld  adopt  decisive  measures ;  he  therefore 
marched  a  strong  force  into  tha  territories  of  the  duke,  and 
carried  Hanover  by  storm.  The  city  of  Brunswick,  however, 
resisted  al!  his  attacks,  and  whilst  Lis  army  lay  before  it,  intelli- 
gence arrived  from  Italy  thai  a  powerful  body  of  Neapolitan 
bishojis  and  nobles  had  placed  on  the  throne  of  tliat  kingdom  on 
illi^timate  descendant  of  Roger,  the  father  of  Henry's  wife 
Coostance.  On  receiving  tliis  infunnatiun,  Henry  at  once  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  having  persuaded  the  Pope  to  crown  liim  at  Rome, 
marciied  into  Apulia,  and  appearetl  before  the  walls  of  Naples, 
But  here  he  was  met  by  the  same  enemies  which  had  formerly 
overcome  his  father — heat  and  pestilence.  Tlie  most  frightful 
diseases  broke  out  in  the  German  army,  and  Henry,  afler  losing 
thousands  of  iiis  soldiers,  was  at  last  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
and  return  to  Germany,  leaving  hia  empress  a  prisoner  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  young  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  was  enabled  by  a  fortunate  marriage  to 
heal  the  feud  between  his  house  and  that  of  Hoheiistaufen.  There 
lived  at  that  time  a  brother  of  the  late  emperor,  named  the  Count 
I'alatine  Conrad.  In  better  days,  Agnes,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  this  prince,  liad  been  destined  by  Barbarossa  for  the  young 
duke;  but  when  the  feud  between  their  houses  began,  he  be- 
trothed her  to  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France.  The  affections  of 
the  lady  however  were  not  so  easily  transferred,  and  she  declared 
to  her  mother  her  fixed  determination  to  marry  none  but  her  first 
lover.  As  Henry,  disappointed  and  sorrowful,  was  returning 
home  from  an  unsatisfactory  interview  with  the  emperor,  a  mes- 
aengcr  put  into  his  hands  a  letter,  in  which  he  was  invited  by  the 
luntess  to  come  tiiat  very  night  to  the  fortress  of  Stahleck,  near 
ihatwth,  on  t!ie  Ehine,  and  receive  the  liand  of  her  daughter, 
delighted  lover  at  once  accepted  this  invitation,  and  disguising 
&imse1f  as  a  pilgrim  was  admitted  into  tlie  castle,  where  the  mai^ 
riage  ceremony  was  immediately  performed.  The  next  morning 
Count  Conrad,  who  had  been  absent,  returned  to  his  castle,  and 
was  met  at  the  gate  by  his  countess,  who  thus  addressed  him, 
f  3Iy  lord,  there  eame  yesterday  to  our  tower  a  falcon,  a  fairer 
never  beheld,  and  I  have  taken  and  lept  liim."     The  Count, 
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unable  to  cwraprehend  the  riddle,  but  fearing  some  disaster,  rushed 
ha-italv  iuto  the  house,  where  he  was  met  by  tbe  newly  married 
pair :  '•  Behold,  my  lord,"  said  his  wife.,  "  the  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Brunswick,  lo  whom  I  have  given  our  daughter,  and  pray  that 
what  I  have  done  may  he  approved  by  you."  Conrad,  although 
greatly  astraiished,  was  easily  reeonciled  to  what  had  happened, 
and  thought  only  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  emperor,  who  at 
firet  refused  to  sanction  the  marriage,  but  having  at  length  given 
his  consent,  peace  was  restored  between  the  imperial  liouse  and 
that  of  Brunawiek.  Soon  after  this  union,  Hwiry  the  Lion,  who 
had  passed  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  in  retirement,  died  in  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  With  him  perished  the  old  dukedom 
of  Saxony,  which  the  chronioleTs  of  those  days  compare  lo  a 
noble  courser  (the  ancient  arms  of  the  duchy)  torn  in  pieces  by  a 
ravening  pack  of  wild  beasts.  "The  lion,"  says  one  quaint  old 
writer,  "  kept  the  heart  for  hia  share ;  the  lyns  (Bavaria)  had  a 
leg;  the  dog  (He^e)  a  shoe;  the  sow  (Holstein)  the  lungs; 
Cologne  and  Bremen  each  a  hind  leg;  Ments  the  tail,"  Ac. 
About  the  same  time  Tancred,  the  usurping  kuig  of  Naples,  died 
also ;  and  the  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  entered 
Palermo  in  triumph  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1194,  and  was 
cromied  king  of  Sicily  and  Apulia.  Thus  was  the  grandson  of 
an  insigniticant  Swabian  count  the  wearer  of  five  crowns,  viz., 
those  of  Germany,  Burgundy,  Lombardy,  the  Eoman  Empire, 
and  Sicily. 

At  first  Henry  affected  to  rule  his  new  kingdom  with  mode- 
ration, nor  was  it  until  t)ie  following  Christmas  that  he  gav« 
proof  of  his  suspicious  and  cruel  disposition.  A  monk  had  put 
into  his  hands  letters,  purporting  to  be  from  some  of  the  principal 
iioblca  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  iu  which  a  conspiracy  agaiut 
his  person  and  crown  was  alluded  to  in  no  very  ambiguous  termi. 
A  commission  of  inquiry  was  immediately  appointed,  which,  after 
examining  the  letters,  broke  up,  without  pronouncing  any  decided 
opinion  ;  some  of  the  members  believing  the  letters  to  be  forgeria^ 
whilst  others  held  that  they  were  genuine.  The  tyrant,  however, 
was  unwilling  to  be  thus  baffled;  and  many  of  tlie  suspected 
individuals  were  put  to  death  by  the  most  cniel  tortures.  Ifaving 
thus  thrown  off  the  mask,  Henry  gave  loose  without  restraint  U. 
his  ferocious  disposition,  Tlie  young  son  of  the  deceased  usurpef 
Tancred  (who  had  placed  himself  and  hb  mother  luider  Henr^-'« 
protection)  was  cruelly  mutilated,  and  deprived  of  his  eyes: 
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man  whwa  he  suspeefeci  of  a  design  on  the  crown  was  compelled 
to  sit  im  a  throue  of  iron  heated  red  hot,  with  a  crown  iif  the 
same  glon-ing;  material  nailed  on  his  head;  some  were  dragged 
tlirough  the  streets  at  the  taib  of  horses,  otiiers  scourged  to  death ; 
in  a  word,  there  was  hardly  a  fomi  of  torture  which  this  monster 
of  cruelty  did  not  inflict  on  his  unfortunate  Sicilian  subjects. 
Having  by  these  means  secured,  as  he  supposed,  his  kingdom 
against  any  further  attempts,  he  delenuine<l  to  retire  into  Ger- 
many, for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  execution  s  plan  which  he 
had  long  secretly  cherished,  of  making  the  imperial  dignity  here- 
ditary in  his  family.  In  the  year  1195  this  project  was  laid 
before  the  electors,  some  of  whom  were  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  eniperor,  seconded  as  they  were  by  a  liberal  distri- 
bution of  bribes ;  but  the  majority,  headed  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Mentz  and  Cologne,  opposed  the  plan  so  vehemently,  that  Henry 
was  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  content  himself  with  seeing  hia 
son  Frederick  elected  as  his  successor.  The  following  year  he 
prepared  to  lead  a  great  army  into  the  East;  not  with  the  pioua 
object  of  rescuing  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal ambition.  The  Greek  emperor  having  been  deposed  and 
imprisoned  by  his  brother,  had  applied  to  Henry  for  assistance, 
promising  {if  it  were  granted)  to  bequeath  his  crown  to  Henry's 
brother  Philip,  who  had  married  his  daughter.  The  army  des- 
tined for  this  object  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was 
held  in  readiness  to  proceed  by  the  usual  route,  whilst  the  other, 
60,000  strong,  marched  into  Apulia  under  the  command  of  the 
emperor  himself.  In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  death  sur- 
prised hun.  He  had  been  hunting  near  Messina,  on  oiie  of  the 
hottest  days  of  summer,  and  thirsty  and  exhausted  drank  immo- 
derately of  cold  water,  or  as  some  writers  assert,  of  wine  with 
which  poison  had  been  mingled  by  his  enemies.  Scarcely  had  he 
swallowed  the  draught,  when  he  sank  to  the  ground  in  a.  fit  of 
apoplexy,  and  died  within  a  few  hours  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
The  death  of  their  cruel  tyrant  was  celebrated  with  universal 
rejoicing  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  and  Apulia.  Six  hundred 
years  afterwards  his  coffin  was  opened  at  Palermo,  when  the 
corpse  of  the  emperor  was  found  to  be  so  little  decayed,  that  the 
stern  hard  features  of  his  face  were  as  distinctly  marked  as  they 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Sichard  CceuT  de  Lion — the  Teutonic  Order.- — The  banner 
of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  the  only  German  prince  who  re- 
mained in  Palestine  after  the  death  of  Barbarossa,  waved  proudly 
on  the  highest  tower  of  Aere,  wiiich  had  surreadered  to  the 
united  forces  of  the  Germans  and  English.  But  this  assumption 
of  superiority  over  his  allies  was  an  indignity  which  the  liaughty 
spirit  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  could  by  no  means  tolerate ;  and 
in  a  transport  of  indignation  he  caused  the  banner  to  be  lorn  from 
its  staff,  and  trampled  it  under  foot  with  many  expressions  of  con- 
tempt for  the  "  Austrian  swine." 

For  the  present  Leopold  was  too  weak  to  avenge  thia  insult, 
but  it  rankled  in  his  heart,  and  the  following  winter  as  Bidiard 
travelled  through  Austria,  he  was  seized  and  eoiifiued  fourteen 
months  in  the  tower  of  Dumstein,  oil  the  Danube,  or  more  pro- 
bably in  the  Castle  of  Triefels,  on  the  Rhine.  Tlie  tale  of  ids 
discovery  by  his  minstrel  Blondel  is  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
peated here.  Richard  was  brought  before  the  Diet  at  Worms, 
and  being  accused  of  having  wronged  the  Germans  in  the  distri- 
bution of  booty  taken  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
ransom  of  130,000  marks,  and  swear  fealty  to  the  Emperor,  be- 
fore he  could  recover  his  liberty.  Tlie  .mean  wretch  who  had 
taken  tliis  unknightly  revenge  died  shortly  afterwards  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  In  this  reign  Styria  was  added 
to  Austria,  and  Vienna  surrounded  by  a  wall,  the  expense  of  for- 
tifying the  city  being  paid  out  of  the  King  of  England's  ransom. 
During  the  siege  of  Acre  a  new  order  of  cliivalry  was  added 
to  the  two  wliich  already  ensted.  Some  merchants  from  Lflbeck, 
who  had  established  at  Acre  a  hospital  for  the  relief  of  tlie  sick 
and  wounded,  being  joined  by  a  few  knights,  formed  themselTes 
into  a  brotherhood,  called  the  Marians,  from  their  patroness  tiM 
Virgin  Mary,  or  more  commonly  the  Teutonic  order,  because 
all  its  members  were  natives  of  Germany.  Tiie  first  presideut 
or  Grand  Master  of  this  society  was  a  mercltant  named  Wslpot, 
of  whom  an  ancient  chronicler  says,  that  "  howbeit  of  ignoble 
birth,  he  was  nevertheless  right  noble  in  life  and  character." 

Afler  the  crusades  the  Knights  of  St.  John  established  them- 
selves  in  Rliodes,  and  were  called  kidghts  of  that  island.  Brin^ 
driven  from  their  settlement  by  tlie  Turks  in  1522  tliey  obUiinul 
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tlie  islaod  of  Malta  from  Cfaari«s  T.,  and  anploTcd  UtenKdra 
ill  tlie  enirpalion  oifiracj  iiatil  the  French  inrwioa  in  I79S. 

Moat  of  tbe  Templan  redred  to  FnDoe,  trli(f«  xhej  cootinued 
until  1313,  vheD,  a  gmt  aimd^o-  of  tbeiu  havic^  been  crudly 
□lurdered  by  Philip  le  Bel,  and  tbe  re>t  excommDnioUMl  fav  tbe 
Pope,  the  ofdef  sood  wafed  to  exist.  The  Teutonic  Enigfatd 
went  into  Fniasia,  which  they  conquered  and  ruled  until  tbe 
year  1525,  when  tbeir  Grand  Master.  Albert  of  BraodeDburg', 
suppressed  the  older,  and  aa^unied  the  title  and  dignity  of  a 
temporal  prince.  The  coituuie  of  the  Knigbts  Hospitallers  or 
Knights  of  St.  John  wa^  a  black  mantle  with  a  white  cro^  em- 
broidered on  the  shoulder,  Tbe  Templars  and  Teutonic  Lnights 
wore  white  mantles,  tbe  former  with  a  red,  tbe  latter  with  a  black 
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I  ]>ETCSTABi.E  as  the  character  of  Henry  YI.  had  been,  the  whole 
■  itf  Cliristeudom  was  nevertheless  struck  with   conste 

telligence  that  the  crown  -of  the  mighty  Roman  Empire 
iw  descended  to  a  child  of  three  years  old,  and  feared,  not 
it  reason,  a  recurrence  of  those  scenes  which  had  been 
lacled  under  the  weak  administration  of  Henry  IV.  and  his 
cither  Agnes,  In  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1198,  the 
"  )hic  party,  headed  by  the  Arclibishops  of  Cologne  and 
r«vcs,  declared  that  a  new  election  must  take  place,  inasmuch 
fotes  for  the  infatit  Frederick  had  been  procured  by  in- 
nidation,  and  were  moreover  invalid  on  the  ground  of  their 
^  been  taken  whilst  Frederick,  being  yet  unbaptized,  could 
isidered  only  in  the  liglit  of  a  heathen,  "  The  government 
rmany,"  they  added,  "  ought  to  l>e  intrusted  to  a  wise  and 
iua  monarch,  and  not  to  a  helpless  iniant."  During  these 
»  Philip,  the  yoimg  king's  uncle,  called  together  the  friends 
•  Hohenstaufen,  and  iniploTcd  them  to  support  tiini  in  the 
.se  of  his  functiotiB  as  guardian  of  his  nephew  and  regent 
f  the  kingdom.  Philip's  friends  would  readily  have  ucwAeA  \o 
Gt. 
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this  request,  had  they  believed  that  by  doing  so  they  could  have 
confirmed  the  Hohenstaufen  line  an  the  throne ;  fiut  as  they 
plainly  saw,  that  in  t)ie  event  of  such  an  arrangement  the  Guelphic 
party  would  instantly  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  king', 
they  determined  to  anticipate  their  adversaries  by  deposing  the 
young  Fredericli,  and  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  unde. 
Philip,  allhougli  grieved  at  this  decision,  was  constrained  to 
acknowledge  its  reasonableness,  and  consent  to  the  election, 
which  took  place  at  Zklilhlhausen,  all  the  assembled  nobles  swear- 
ing  fealty  to  the  new  king.  Ou  the  other  hand  the  Guelphic 
party  offered  the  crown  to  Otho  of  Brunswick,  third  son  of  Henry 
tjie  Lion,  who  was  elected  by  them  at  Cologne,  and  in  the  follow^ 
ing  July  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  although  that  city  had 
fur  seven  weeks  resisted  his  entrance  within  its  walls.  A  short 
time  before  the  occurrence  of  these  events  Innocent  III.  had  suc- 
ceeded the  weak  and  timid  Celestin  III.  on  the  papal  throne. 
Since  the  days  of  Gregory  VII.  it  had  never  been  filled  by  a 
pope  of  more  energetic  character  or  more  ambitious  views.  His 
lavourite  saying  was,  that  "  the  priesthood  was  derived  Irom 
God  himself,  but  that  the  imperial  power  liad  first  be«n  assumed 
by  Nimrod,  tlie  mighty  hunter."  The  divided  slate  of  the  em- 
pire favoured  his  plans.  Oiho  of  Brunswick  having  thrown 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  and  sworn  to  acknowledge  him 
as  his  liege-!ord,  and  restore  to  the  church  all  the  rights  and  pos- 
aessions  of  wiiich  she  had  been  deprived  by  former  eniperois, 
Innocent  of  course  declared  himself  favourable  to  Ihe  claims  of 
a  candidate  who  promised  so  fairly :  and  thus  supported,  Otho 
boldly  entered  the  lists  against  Philip,  althoug-h  he  knew  that  his 
rival  was  favoured  by  all  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  German 
nobles.  Tears  passed  away,  and  the  event  of  the  struggle  wa* 
yet  undecided,  when  the  death  of  one  of  tiie  competitors  brougiit 
it  suddenly  to  a  close.  It  was  on  the  feast  of  St.  John,  i 
year  1208,  that  King  Philip  was  celebrating  at  Bamberg  the 
espousals  of  his  daughter  Beatrice  with  Otlio  of  Meran.  In  the 
dead  of  niglit  a  man  with  a  drawn  sword  entered  his  chamber, 
and,  advancing  to  the  bed  on  which  the  king  lay,  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  The  name  of  the  nourderer  was  Otho  of  Wittelxbach, 
who  was  driven  to  this  act  of  unmanly  revenge  by  indignation 
being  refused  the  liand  of  Philip's  daughter;  or,  oa  other  a 
nalists  relate,  by  his  wrath  at  discovering  that  a  letter  which 
Philip  iiad  given  him  for  Duke  Henry  of  Silesia,  purporting  to 
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be  a  request  that  the  Duke  would  grant  his  daughter  in  marrt^^ 
Otho,  contained  in  reality  a  true  but  most  severe  account  of 
Ibe  suitor's  real  character.  The  vengeance  of  God  was  not  slow 
^  oveitakiDg'  the  usaassia.  After  being:  hunted  front  place  to 
place  by  the  emissaries  of  Otho  of  Meran  (who  had  sworn  to  the 
~  ■  Beatrice  to  punish  the  murderer  of  her  &ther),  he 

•was  at  length  found  concealed  in  a  cottage  near  Elrach,  on  the 
Danube,  and  put  to  death.  Otho  of  Brunswick  was  now  re- 
cognized as  sole  monarch  of  Germany.  In  the  hope  of  con- 
ciliating the  Ghibelline  party,  he  married  the  daughter  of  his 
late  rival,  and  at  the  same  time  made  such  curicessioiis  to  the 
Pope  as  he  believed  would  procure  for  him  the  fevoor  of  tliat 
ambitious  pontiff.  The  question  of  investiture  waa  given  up, 
tile  Pope's  right  of  nominating  the  German  bishops  without  the 
consent  of  their  ctiapters  was  fully  recognized,  and  the  head  of 
Ae  church  acknowledged  as  supreme  judge  of  the  empire.  The 
Pope,  oveijoyed  at  these  concessions,  placed  the  imperial  crown 
en  the  head  of  Otho  ;  but  scarcely  was  the  ceremony  concluded 
when  the  Roman  populace  rose  and  expelled  the  emperor  from 
the  city,  whilst  Innocent  looked  on  without  making  any  effort  to 
restrain  their  violence.  Irritated  by  these  insults,  Otho  declared 
^lat  he  no  longer  considered  himself  bound  by  the  coiiditions 
which  he  liad  proposed  to  the  Pope.  Innocent  at  first  was  in- 
dned  to  ronouBtrate,  and  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  disobeying 
the  church  in  these  words,  "  Forget  not  that  it  is  the  church 
which  hath  raised  thee:  think  on  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  who, 
when  he  trusted  in  his  own  might,  was  sent  forth  to  eat  grass  like 
the  beasts  of  the  field."  Otho,  however,  persisted  in  his  dis- 
Dbedieuce,  and  the  Pope,  burning  with  wrath,  excommunicated 
"  wrote  to  die  German  princes,  granting  them  his  per- 
I'^iission  to  elect  Frederick  of  Sicily.  Otho  was  in  the  act  of 
ibarking  for  that  island,  with  the  intention  of  crushing  his 
Sval,  when  he  received  intelligence  (a.d,  1211)  that  the  nobles 
s  of  Germany  had  chosen  Frederick  to  be  their  king. 


rPPI,EMENT  TO  CHAPTEE  XIX, 


7A«  Mendieanl    OrdeTs.^-Amidst  the  pride,  indolence,  aiid 
xity  of  morals  which  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent  among  the 
yof  the  thirteenth  century,  instances  were  not  wanting  o( 
I,  pure  in  spirit  and  single-iearted,  who,  thmk\ng  iW'j  <iuv^& 
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best  serve  God  by  withdrawing'  from  temptation,  were  contented 
to  renounce  tlje  world,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  work  out 
tlieir  salvation  more  efFectuaUy  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
cloister.  Such  were  Francesco  d'Assisi,  an  Italian,  who  founded 
the  order  of  Franciscans  in  the  year  1210,  and  Domingo  Guznian, 
a  native  of  Spaiu,  who  abb  1  ed  he  Dominicans  in  1215.  The 
object  of  both  was  e  san  e —  o  promote  spirituality  and  purity 
of  life  by  rigid  corpo  ea  isc  p  ne:  they  were  therefore  bound 
by  their  rules  to  on  en  themse  es  with  the  barest  necessaries 
of  food  and  clot  n  and  o  ob  erve  the  vow  of  poverty  so 
literally,  that  it  as  uu  a  ful  fo  them  even  to  touch  money. 
For  this  reason  they  were  generally  called  tiie  mendicant  monks  ; 
aud  the  Domiuicaus  (or  white  friars,  as  they  were  sometimes 
named  from  their  rol>es  of  white  flannel),  wIm  busied  themselves 
in  preaching  repentance  to  the  people,  were  further  distiiiguisiied 
by  the  title  of  preacliing-monks.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  founders  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders 
were  in  the  first  instance  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  of  purifying 
the  church  from  tliose  corruptions  wliich  had  lon^  been  tiie 
grief  and  the  shame  of  her  more  pious  members ;  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  cause  of  true  religion,  it  soon  iiappened  that  the 
Pope,  by  craftily  granting  them  unreasonable  immunities  and 
privileges,  succeeded  in  converting  these  refonners  into  the 
mightiest  supporters  of  the  system  which  they  had  sworn  to 
destroy.  As  men  of  especial  sanctity,  and  distinguished  servants 
of  God,  they  took  precedence  of  the  secular  clergy,  in  whose  , 
parishes  they  were  permitted  to  say  mass,  preach,  liear  confession, 
absolve  penitents,  and  found  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  Thus  in  the  character  of  friends  and  advisers  they  found 
their  way  into  the  houses  of  the  laity,  to  whom  they  were  espe- 
cially recommended  not  merely  by  their  reputation  for  sanctity, 
but  by  the  trifling  cost  at  which  tiiey  were  supported,  and  tl« 
total  absence  of  haughtiness  in  their  intercourse  even  with  the 
lowest  of  the  people.  Seated  in  ins  easy  chair  at  the  peasant's 
fireside,  with  tiie  little  children  of  tlie  family  clintbiiig  round  lus 
knees,  tiie  begging  monb  wouhl  talk  to  diem  in  homely  language, 
of  the  papal  power,  derived  by  regular  succession  from  the  holy 
fisherman,  to  whom  Christ  gave  the  keys  of  heaven ;  and  con- 
firmed by  a  succession  of  miracles,  some  of  lliem,  perhaps,  in- 
Tcuted  for  the  nonce  by  tiie  narrator  himself.  Then  be  would 
^11  them  of  the  heretics,  thasQ  raging  monsters,  half  maii  and  iialf 
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devil,  ix4o  blasphemed  God  and  his  church,  and  whom  every  true 
Christian  was  bound  to  smite,  even  as  Michael  and  his  angela 
smote  the  dragon  who  stirred  up  war  in  heaven.  By  such  con- 
versations as  these,  the  chains  of  slavish  superstition,  whieli  the 
energetic  attacks  of  the  Waldenses  ahd  Albigenses  had  loosened, 
were  riveted  as  firmly  as  before ;  and  the  people,  whose  faith 
had  been  grievously  shaken  by  witnessing  the  profligate  lives  of 
their  spiritual  guides,  were  gradually  confirmed  in  their  affec- 
tionate veneration  for  a  chared  which^  instead  of  licentious  and 
bloated  priests, .  now  sent  to  them  the  humble,  friendly,  self- 
denying  mendicant  friar.  How  miserably  these  men  themselves 
degenerated  into  the  luxury  and  sensuality  against  which  they 
at  first  protested  with  so  much  vehemence,  will  be  seen  in  their 
subsequent  history.  At  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  they 
formed  a  sort  of  spiritual  police,  imder  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Pope  himself,  to  whom  they  were  enabled  to  render  good 
service  by  their  influence  over  the  affections  and  consciences  of 
the  people. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FBEOERICK  U. 
A..D.  1212  to  12M. 


jDrnKulgbl 


rnBDERlCK  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  the  electors  placed 

him  a  second  time  on  tlie  throne.     His  fair  hair  betrayed  Itis 

man  origin,  whilst  liis  firm  and  masculine  disposition  showed 

to  be  a  Huhenstaufen ;  but  the  fiery  spirit  and  deep  fedin^ ' 

•  which  he  from  time  to  time  dbplayed  indicated  the  Italian  blood 

-^ of  hia  mother  Constance.     Pope  Innocent  III.   hod  been   hi« 

•^ardian  since  the  decease  of  his  mother,  which  took  place  the 

year  afler  lier  husband's  untimely  death.     No  pains  had  been 

iparcd  by  the  Pope  to  render  hia  young  charge  accomplished  i 


■     '. 
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all  the  knowledge  of  those  days  ;  and  educateti  as  }ie  was  amidst 

r  the  strife  of  contenciiiif  parties,  lie  had  already  learnt  aiitl  sufiered 

-e  than  many  princes  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.     His  journey 

1   Germany  was  not  without  danger,  for  he  narrowly  escaped 

felling  into  an  ambuscade,  which  some  Milanese,  the  enemies  of 

his  house,-  had  laid  for  idm.    He  arrived  however  safely  at  Mentt, 

K*!|nd  received  in  that  city  the  homage  of  most  of  the  German 

As  Frederick,  owed  hia  elevation  to  the  Pope,  he  was 

obliged  to  promise  all  sorts  of  conoeasions  to  the  church ;   and 

among  the  rest,  that  he  would  resign  hia  kingdom  of  Sicily  iu 

favour  of  hia  infant  eon  Henry ;  because  the  Pope  could  nut 

endure  that  the  imperial  crown  and  that  of  Apulia  diould  belong 

to  the  same  individual.     Otho  of  Brunswick,  at  first  offered  some 

resistance  to  the  elevation  of  H^rederick,  whom  he  named  in  de- 

ridon  the  "  priest's  king,"  but  at  last  found  himself  obliged  to 

^L,»baudon  the  contest,  aiid  retire  to  his  dukedom.     A  defeat  which 

^K^e  ex])erienced  at  Bovines  in   Flanders,   where  he  was  assisted 

^Ejigainat  the  French  by  his  cousiu  King  John  of  England,  de- 

^HHtroyed  his  little  remaining  influence  over  his  countrymen ;  and 

^g  the  finishing  stroke  was  given  when  Pope  Innocent,  in  a  council 

^f   of  the  church,  at  which  delegates  from  almost  all  the  Christian 

^M  states  were    present,  pronounced   that  Otho    had  forfeited    the 

crown,  and  tliat  Frederick,  who  in  all  respects  had  shown  himself 

an  obedient  son  of  tiie  church,  was  rightful  King  of  the  Crermans. 

Otho,  tliua  deposed,  retired  to  his  patrimonial  estates  in  the  north 

J     of  Germany,  refusing  however  to  surrender  the  imperial  insignia, 

^t  which  consisted  of  the  holy  cross,  the  holy  lance,  the  crown,  and 

^KoDe  of  the  teeth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.     He  died  in  1218,  and 

^Ktwenty  weeks  after  hia  decease  the  jewels,  according  to  iiis  direc- 

^Etion,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  reigning  sovereigrt.     No 

^■sooner  had  Frederick  beconie  sole  monarch  of  Germany  than  he 

^Kiesulved  to  visit  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  imperial 

^Bprown  fVom  the  Pope ;  and  before  hia  departure  prevailed  on  the 

^^n^tors  to  choose  his  young  son  Henry  as  his  successor.     From 

^^Ebome  Frederick  visited  Apulia,  which  he  had  left  at  the  age  of 

^^^bhteen.     Here  he  would  gladly  have  remained  for  some  time  ; 

^^Knt  tlie  Pope  never  ceased  to  remind  him  that,  previously  to  his 

^^uoronation,  he  had  promised  to  undertake  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 

^^SAod ;  and  this  appeal  was  rendered  more  persuasive  by  the  cir- 

^^Sumstance  of  his  having,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Constance 

^^■f  Aragon,  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Jetusalwa, 
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According'ly,  in  the  year  1227,  he  asaembled  as  large  a  force  aft 
possible,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking,  when  a  tarrible 
pestilence  broke  out,  and  carried  off  the  greatest  part  of  his  army. 
To  add  to  his  embarrassiaent.  Pope  llonorius  died  at  the  critioil 
moment  when  Frederick,  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  papal  see ;  and  the  new  Pope,  Gregory  IX.,  at 
once  published  the  sentence  of  eseommunieation  against  him. 
Indignant  at  this  act  of  unjust  severity,  Frederick  no  longer 
thought  it  necessary  to  dissemble,  but  openly  and  in  no  measured, 
language  gave  vent  to  his  feelings :  "  The  blood-sucker,"  he  said, 
"  hidelh  her  venom  in  words  of  honied  sweetness ;  she  sendeth  out 
her  emissariea,  as  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  into  all  lands ;  notj 
to  spread  the  word  of  God,  but  to  enslave  the  free,  disturb  the 
peaceful,  and  extort  money."  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
he  would  have  bidden  defiance  to  the  papal  ban,  and  abandoned 
the  expedition  altogether,  had  he  not  two  years  before  ple(%ed  hs 
honour  to  undertake  it.  It  was  from  no  love  to  the  Pope  there 
fore  that  he  collected  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  and  in  the  fot- , 
lowing  year  embarked  for  Palestine.  Humane  and  tolerant  by. 
nature — attached  to  the  literature  of  the  East,  which  he  had 
studied  with  pleasure  in  his  youth — as  one  of  tlie  race  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  the  bitter  enejwy  of  the  Pope,  and  now  burning  widi. 
rage  at  the  unjust  sentence  of  excommunication  lately  passed  upon  4 
him,  it  is  scarcely  matter  of  astonishment  that  Frederick  should 
.have  courted  an  alliance  with  the  equally  liberal  leader  of  the 
Mussulmans,  Stiltan  Camel.  Private  communications  had  passed 
between  them  before  Frederick  quitted  Italy ;  and  when,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  and  SL 
John  shrank  from  him  as  from  an  accursed  thing,  he  treated  them 
with  coutempt,  relied  only  on  liis  failhful  Germans,  and  in  lea 
than  a  year  had  so  far  acquired  the  confidence  of  Sultan  Camel, 
that  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  were  thrown  open  to  him,  and  the 
barbarian  leader  with  his  own  hand  placed  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  his  Christian  ally-  It  was  agreed  between  the  two  soveretgna 
that  access  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  thencefiirth  be  free  botli, 
to  the  Mohammedans  and  Christians  ;  and  tiiat,  when  the  citr 
was  given  over  into  the  hands  of  Frederick,  the  former  should 
be  permitted  to  celebrate  their  worship  without  molcetatiuo. 
This  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  leader  was  so  dis- 
tasteM  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  that,  instead  of  thanking 
God  for  the  recovery  of  the   holy  city,  he  forbade  his  clergy  to 
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fficiate  within  it.     Some  of  the  Templars  also  were  base  enough 

)  M-rite  to  the  Sulian,  ui^ng'  him  to  assassinate   Frederick; 

iut  the  noble-minded  Mussulman,  instead  of  following  this  aiig- 

^"^estion,  put  the  letter  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor.     Having 

thus  in  some  sort  secured  peace,  at  least  for  a  time,  Frederick 

re-embarked  for  Italy. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XX. 
The  Children's  Crusade. — Since  the  year  1 190  little  had  been 
done  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  true  that 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  had  wrung  an  honourable  peace  from  the 
infidels ;  but  the  conditions  were  soon  violated ;  and  the  un- 
happy feuds  continuing  to  rage  as  violently  as  ever  among  the 
Christians,  Saladin,  and  after  him  Camel,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
1  obtained  one  advantage  aAer  another,  until  little  remained  in  the 
uids  of  the  Europeans  beyond  a  few  places  on  the  sea-coast. 
V  became  aware  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  retain 
r  fooling  in  Palestine,  unless  they  could  make  themselves 
lers  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  the  forraer  being  tlie  grajiary 
which  supplied  their  enemies  with  corn,  the  latter  lying  on  the 
ray  between  the  regions  of  the  West  and  East,  and  the  treachery 
of  its  inhabitants  rendering  the  passage  of  an  army  through  their 
country  at  all  times  exceedingly  hazardous.  Accordingly  in  tlie 
year  1204  Constantinople  was  taken,  and  Baldwin,  Coimt  of 
■^Flanders,  placed  on  llie  throne  of  tlie  Eastern  empire.  During 
"" '  I  period  tlie  Venetians  were  put  in  possession  of  the  whole 
^oponnesus  or  Morea,  where  they  carried  on  no  inconsiderable 
The  influence  which  these  events  exercised  on  the 
IB  of  art  in  the  West  was  naturally  very  great.  In  Flan- 
_  Ecially,  to  which  many  works  of  Grecian  art,  particularly 
ictures,  were  sent  by  the  conquerors  of  Constantinople,  the  foun- 
i  laid  of  tliat  school  of  painting  which  afterwards  be- 
came BO  renowned  tiuijughout  Europe.  The  attempt  in  Egypt 
totally  miscarried,  for  the  warlike  Arabians  who  defended  that 
country  were  an  enemy  very  different  from  the  effeminate  Greeks 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
had  long  since  lost  the  courage  which  distinguished  the  early 
crusaders.  From  this  time  little  was  attenpted  until  the  year 
■^212,  when  a  scene  of  entliusiasra  was  enacted,  so  strange  as  to 
B  well  nigh  incredible.  In  the  district  of  Vendflme  in  France, 
e  ap^arod  a  shepherd  boy  named  Stephen,  who  ev\i\\n\ti  a 
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^F    letter  purporting  to  be  a  comnussioii  received  from  Jesiis  Christ 

^■.    himself,  authoriziug  liim  to  go  forth  and  conquer  the  intidels  in 

^P     Palestine.     "  None,"  he  said,  "  but  innocent  children  could  hope 

H      for  success ;  for  Christ  had  declared  that  of  aucb  is  the  Itingdom 

of  heaven."     Accordingly  7000  urchins  were  led  by  him  to  the 

shores  of  the  Adriatic,  where  they  were  murdered  by  the  pirate 

inhabitants  of  that  coast.     These  were  followed  by  more  than 

30,000  boys  and  young  maidens,  who  took  ship  at  Marseilles, 

and  being  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  were  either  drowned 

rried  off  into  slavery.     There  is  a  tradition  that  in  later  days 

some  of  these  children  or  their  descendants,  who  resided  as  slavis 

at  the  court  of  B^;dad,  suffered  death  rather  than  renounce  the 

Christian  &ith. 
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The  command  of  these  men  was  intrusted  to  the  titular  King 
K'-rf  Jeruaalem,  John,  father-in-law  of  the  Emperor,  but  one  of  his 
^lutterest  enemies.  On  his  landing,  Frederick  found  Apulia  in 
>  hands  of  John's  anny ;  but  the  mere  terror  of  his  name  waa 
Ricient  to  disperse  them  :  and  in  a  short  time  they  had  all  dis* 
^!^)peared,  leaving-  him  in  quiet  possession  of  hia  native  land.    But 

■  XVederick,  althoug^h  triumpliant  in  this  instance,  understood  too 

■  veil  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Pope  not  to  desire  a  recon- 

Uiation,  and  sent  him  proposals  to  that  effect.     Gregory,  how- 
it  only  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  one  whom  he 
signaled  as  a  pestilent  heretic,  but  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
k  letter  to  the  German  nobles,  urging  them  to  throw  off  their 
F«llegiancei  a  suggestion  which  was  received  so  contemptuously 
I  tiiat  the  Pope,  assuming  a  humbler  tone,  expressed  his  williiig- 
less  to  remove  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 
Frederick  now  led  a  life  of  luxurious  enjoyment  for  many  years 

■  hi  his  beautiful  kingdom  of  Apulia,  On  every  side  tiie  noblest 
I  palaces  and  the  fairest  gardens  bore  witness  to  his  exquisite  taste, 
f  Bis  court,  if  not  altogether  free  from  the  guilt  of  sensuality,  ex- 
I  tibited  at  least  none  of  its  coarseness,  and  waa  the  resort  of  all 
I  that  was  fair,  and  accomplished,  and  learned.  The  Emperor 
L  himself  was  no  mean  proHcient  in  the  art  of  poetry,  aud  was 
I  Among  the  tjrst  who  composed  verses  in  tlie  vernacular  dialect  of 
■.Italy.  Sultan  Camel  iiad  presented  him  with  an  astronomical 
f  tdock  or  orrery,  in  whiuli  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were 

presented  by  curious  macliinery  :  and  his  scientific  studies  were 
lously  directed  by  Mieliacl  Scott,  the  translator  of  Aristotle's 
n  natural  iiistory,  whose  reputation  as  a  necromancer  lias 
mtshed  his  illustrious  namesake  with  materials  for  the  '  Lay  of 
e  Last  Minstrel.'  The  Emperor  also  collected  a  menagerie  of 
Mild  beasts,  among  which  was  a  y^ffe,  an  animal  rarely  seen  in 
e  days ;  and  wrote  with  bis  own  land  a  treatise  on  the  natural 
llOBtory  of  birds,  which  is  still  estunt. 

During  the  ii^een  years  of  liis  absence,  Germany  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity  from  without :  and  in  the  north- 
east was  considerably  extended  by  conquests  achieved  by  two 
knightly  orders— that  of  the  Cross  and  Sword  (founded  in  1 198 
by  Albert  of  Apeldem,  Bishop  of  Livonia),  which  subdued 
Estlionia,  and  (he  Teutonic  order,  which  conquered  and  civilized 
_  tbe  PrusMans,"  a  wild  tribe,  whose  fooil  waa  horseflesh,  and  their 
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cMef  pastime  drinking'  to  iutosication.  When  a  chief  died,  his 
slaves,  his  horse,  aiid  arms  were  buried  with  liim,  that  they  might 
be  ready  for  use  in  the  otJier  world.  These  savage  niaraudem 
liaving  long'  disturbed  their  neiglibouTB  the  Poles,  the  latter,  uiw 
able  to  contend  with  so  powerful  an  enemy,  at  length  applied  Stf  ' 
aid  to  Ilermaii  of  Saka,  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  ordei^ 
who  sent  a  hundred  knighb)  to  their  assistance.  In  this  maonw 
Prussia  was  gradually  subdued,  and  became  the  possession  of  th^ 
Teutonic  kjiights,  with  whom  tliose  of  the  Cross  and  Sword  we^ 
incorporated  about  the  year  1 137. 

Whilst  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  were  thus  extended  by 
conquest,  its  interior  whs  agitated  by  the  unceasing  broils  of  th^ 
nobles,  and  their  cruel  oppression  of  those  who  were  too  weak  to 
resist  them.  A  terrible  persecution  was  also  carried  on  against 
all  who  presumed  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  church  of  Uom&. 
Ever  since  the  year  1170  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldus  iu  the 
South  of  France  had  preached  ai^ainst  the  ambition,  tyranny,  and 
immorality  of  the  clei^,  and  had  endeavoured  to  place  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  These  Waldenses,  as  they 
were  called  from  the  name  of  their  founder,  and  the  Albigenses, 
who  derived  their  appellation  from  the  town  of  Albi,  were  cruelly- 
persecuted  by  ecclesiastical  commissioners  empowered  by  the  Pope 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  heresies,  and  punish  with  tortures  ajid 
death  those  who  were  convicted  of  seeking  to  purify  the  Catholie 
religion  from  the  inventions  of  men.  In  Germany  a  similar 
power  was  granted  by  Pope  Gr^tiry  IX.  to  Conrad  of  Marbui^  . 
a  Dominican  monk,  the  confessor  of  Elizabeth  of  Thuriiigia, 
Many  humble  individuals  were  in  consequence  condemned  to  the 
stake:  but  the  inquisitor  liaving  at  last  ventured  to  degrade  s 
count  of  the  empire  by  causing  his  head  to  be  slaved,  the  offended 
noble  appealed  to  the  diet,  and  Conrad,  who  was  summoned  to 
answer  his  complaints,  was  assassinated  on  the  road  by  som^ 
friends  of  his  former  victims.  Since  that  time  the  popes  have 
attempted  in  vain  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  Gemiauy. 
Such  were  the  abuses  which  previuled  during  the  absence  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick.  The  flatterers  of  his  son  Henry,  who  admi-  ■ 
nisterod  tiie  govenunent  for  liis  father,  told  him  tliat  the  limited 
power  with  which  iie  was  intrusted  was  the  cause  of  these  evils. 
They  reminded  him  that  Frederick  had  promised  the  Pope  never 
to  allow  the  governmeiita  of  Germany  and  Apulia  to  be  in  Um 
haniis  of  one  person,  and  persuaded  him  that  his  younger  brother 
Coiasd  was  tlie  favourite  of  Ids  father.     Yielding  to  IJieae  evi^. 
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mnsellora,  Henry,  in  the  year  1234,  formed  ati  alliance  with 

iderick,  the  warlike  Duke  of  Austria,  and  aaaembling  the  Ger- 

n  nobles  at  Boppard  on  the  Rhine,  proposed  that  they  should 

I  off  their  allegiance  to  the   Emperor,     Finding,    iiowever, 

iaH  only  a  few  were  inclined  to  listen  to  him,  he  next  turned  his 

J  towards  Italy,  wliere  he  hoped  to  find  willing  coadjutors  in 

i  Pope  and  the  Lombards.     The  Milanese,  it  is  true,  were 

Vjpeady  to  assist  him,  but  the  Pope  rejected  liis  unnatural  proposal 

V-^irith  abhorrence ;  declared  all  oaths  of  allegiance  taken  to  hint  to 

[ibe  null  and  void,  and  commanded  all  liis  adherents  to  abandon 

on  pain  of  excommunication.     Frederick  wrote  to  the  German 

es,  condemning  the  conduct  of  his  son ;  and  soon  afterwards 

1  Germany  with  a  considerable  army.     Henry  made 

a  submissions  to  his  father  at  Ratisbon  in  1235,  and  received  a 

;  but  having  afterwards  attempted  to  poison  him,  was  sent 

Into  Calabria,  where  he  ended  his  duys  in  prison  in  the  year  1242. 

n  the  Emperor  lieard  of  his  death,  he  wrote  to  all  the  nobles 

f  the  empire  to  this  effect :   "  I  confess  that  tlie  pride  of  the  living 

g  could  never  bend  me,  but  I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  death 

lor  am  I  the  first  who,  having  suffered  from  an  iin 

itiful  cliild,  hath  nevertheless  wept  over  his  grave." 


SL'PPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  SXI. 
The  Vfhme,  or  Secret  Tribtinah  of  Wes/pAu/iffl.— During  tlie 
ndence  of  Frederick  II.  in  Italy,  the  government  of  Gennany 
s  committed  (as  we  have  seen)  to  his  son  Henry,  who  had  been 
up  from  infancy  in  that  country.  It  would  have  been 
I  much  to  expect  that  the  feeble  arm  of  a  boy  could  control 
J  turbulent  nobles  who  were  every  day  guilty  of  some  fresh 
_t  of  atrocity;  nor  was  it  safe  openly  to  resist  their  violence. 
V^&rchbishop  Engelbert  therefore,  whom  Frederick  had  nominated 
his  lieutenant  in  Germany  in  tlie  year  1220,  revived,  in  that  part 
of  the  Duchy  of  Westphalia  which  belonged  to  the  see  of  Cologne, 
a  dark  and  mysterious  tribunal  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vehme, 
or  Fehm-gericht,  which  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Frey- 
gericht,  or  open  field  court  of  Germany. 

The   schoppen,   or   scabini,    who   composed    this   court,    were 
.divided  into  the  "  ordinary  "  and   the  "  wissenden,"  or  iniliattd, 
O  were  intrusted  with  the  trial  of  criminals  at  the  secret  meet- 
ings of  the  Vehme  :  the  ordinary  members  being  empowered  to 
Or.  ^ 
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decide  civil  causes  at  &  public  court  held  three  times  i 
would  appear  also  thai  the  "  wissenden  "  themselve 
habit  of  holding  an  open  court  called  "  das  Schle  ding "  {t&e 
actual  court),  before  which  the  accused  was  summoned  to  appear : 
and  it  was  only  on  his  refusings  or  neglecting  to  obey  the  suin- 
inons  that  sentence  was  passed  on  him  iu  his  absence  by  the 
heimliches  gericht  {secret  IriAantrl),  from  which  all  but  the 
initiated  were  excluded.  The  "wissenden"  were  divided  into 
four  classes.  First,  the  "  Stuhlherr,"  chairman  or  preaidejit, 
either  a  prince,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  or  in  later  times  even 
the  emperor  himself.  Secondly,  the  "  Frei^rafen,"  counts  or 
nobles,  elected  by  the  chairman  to  be  his  deputies.  Thirdly,  the 
"  Frei-Bchoppen,"  or  scabini  (sheriffs),  chosen  by  the  Frei-graf, 
who  acted  as  jurymen.  Fourthly,  the  "  Frohnboten,"  raessengerB 
or  executive  officers,  who  summoned  the  court,  executed  its 
uentenees,  &c.  Secrecy*  was  necessary,  because  the  members  of 
the  court  would  otherwise  have  been  exposed  to  the  revenge  of  the 
numerous  powerful  criminals  which  then  existed  even  in  tlie 
Jiigher  classes  of  society.  No  priest,  except  the  spiritual  lord,  no 
Jew,  no  woman,  and  no  peasant  or  serf,  could  become  a  member 
of  this  court,  nor  could  those  classes  of  persons  fall  under  its 
jurisdiction.  It  was  destined  only  for  the  trial  of  free  laymen, 
and  that  only  in  such  cases  as  had  not  been,  or  could  not  be, 
decided  by  another  tribunal.  The  proceedings  of  this  secret 
court  were  sufficiently  solemn,  although  the  circumstance  of  their 
midnight  meeting  in  subt^raneous  vaults,  which  imparts  so  fear- 
ful an  interest  to  the  magniiicent  trial  scene  in  Scott's  '  Anne  of 
Geieratein,'  never  really  existed ;  the  sessions  of  these  courts 
being  held  for  the  most  part  in  the  halls  of  the  episcopal  palace  at 
Colt^e. 

The  members  occupied  benches,  rising  one  above  another 
acponliitg  to  the  rank  of  the  judges ;  the  president,  or  his  deputy, 
being  in  front,  supported  by  the  grafs,  representing  the  Sagibo- 
jnnex  or  assessors  of  Charlemagne's  courts ;  and  behind  them  were 
Ihe  schoppen,  who  were  always  free  citizens.  On  a  table  in  front 
-of  the  president's  throne  lay  a  naked  sword,  liaving  its  hill  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  a  coil  of  ropes ;  the  former  indicating, 
according  to  an  ancient  authority,  "the  cross  on  which  Jesiu 

•  This  attribute,  howevsr,  la 
the  worit  Fthm,  whioh  meaiiB  a 
V  eguivaJent  to  "the  onmina]  a 
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I  Christ  did  suffer,  and  also  the  Etern  justice  of  the  court ;  thi>  coni 
[  vgnifyin^  the  pimiahment  of  the  wicked,  whereby  God's  wratli 
I -may  be  appeased."  The  president  having  taken  his  seat,  and 
f  mcenaioed  by  the  answers  of  the  frohnbot  that  the  necessary 
j  ibnnaljties  bad  been  duly  performed,  pronounced  the  court  open, 
[  "fljid  caused  proclamation  of  silence  to  be  thrice  made.  The  new 
]  iBiembera  of  the  court  (if  any  were  present)  then  knelt  down  be- 
I  rfbre  the  president,  and  each  laying  the  two  first  fingers  and  thumb 
>  ,<if  his  rig^ht  hand  on  the  sword  and  the  cord,  took  a  solemn  oath  of 
I  .secrecy  and  fidelity.  The  new  sclioppen  then  received  the  pass- 
I  '?)rord  and  the  grip  or  pressure  of  the  hand  by  which  the  members 
\  .recognized  one  another,  together  with  other  signs,  one  of  which 
)  to  have  been  a  particular  manner  of  placing  the  knife  at 
I  'Jable,  tlie  point  being  turned  towards  the  body  of  its  owner,  to 
I  indicate  probably  the  danger  of  violating  his  oath.     Then  he  was 

■  Warned  of  the  fearful  punishment  which  would  follow   any  disclo- 
e  of  the  secrets  imparted  to  him :  that  his  tongue  would  be  torn 

I -out  through  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  his  body  hanged  seven  times 
■/feigher  than  that  of  ordinary  offenders.     Aflcr  these  preliminary 

■  -:puceedings,  the  accuser  having  been  sworn  on  the  sword  and  cord, 
T^proceeded  togivehisevidence,and  the  accused,  ifone  of  the  initiated, 

s  allowed  to  rebut  his  charges  on  oath.     The  members  of  the 

t  then  deliberated,  and  if  the  accused  was  declared  guilty  by  a 

irity  of  votes,  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  a  death-warrant, 

even  schoppen,   was  placed  in  the 

ame  punishment  awaited  those  who 

a  of  the  court, 
jnflrmed  by  the  oatte  of  six  free 
solemnly  pronounced  by  the  freigraf  in 
"  Forasmuch  as  A.  B.  having  been  summoned 


aled  by  the  president  and 
f  WkIs  of  the  accuser.     The 

This  chai^  having  been 
Iwchoppen, 


(•ttefore  this  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Vehme,  to  give  an  account  of 
misdeeds  witn  which  he  standeth  charged,  doth  wilfully  and 
itely  refuse  to  appear  before  the  same  ;   therefore  do  we, 
under  the  authority  committed  to  us  by  tlie  constitution  of 
Empire,  pronounce  the  said  A.  H./erfehmed  and  con- 
cast  out  of  tlie  number  of  the  righteous  into  that  of 
liteous,  separated  from   all  good  men ;  rejected  by  the 
elements,  whicii  God  hath  given   unto  man  for  his  comfort ; 
of  counsel,  rights,  peace,  honour,  safety,  and  love.     And 
hereby  permit  and  require  all  men  to  deal  with  him  as  with 
accuised.     And  we  do  accordingly  curse  his  body  and  Via 
v.  2 
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fleah,  giving  his  i^arcase  to  the  four  winds  of  litiaven,  and  to  the 
ravens  and  beasts  of  the  field  ;  and  his  soul  we  commend  to  our 
Lord  God ;  if  peradveriture  he  will  receive  the  same." 

This  form  was  thrice  repeated,  the  grafs  and  schoppeii  spitting- 
on  the  ground  each  time  at  the  words,  "  We  curse  his  body  and 
flesh."  Then  the  president  called  on  all  kings,  princes,  lords, 
knights,  and  esquirea,  together  with  all  free  grafs  and  schBppeo, 
to  aid  and  assist  the  court  in  causmg  execution  to  be  done  on 
the  body  of  A.  B.,  and  therein  not  to  fail  for  love  or  for  hale, 
for  friend  or  for  kinsman,  or  for  anything  else  that  the  world 
contained.  Soon  ailer  the  delivery  of  this  sentence  the  body  of 
tiie  condemned  was  sure  to  be  found  hanging  on  a  tree,  in  tlie 
trunk  of  which  was  stuck  a  dagger  inscribed  with  the  mystic 
cypher  of  the  Vehme,  S.  S-  G.  G.  (stock,  stein,  graa,  grein),* 
words  to  which  some  secret  meaning  was  probably  attached 
beyond  their  ordinary  signification.  The  Schoppen  were  also 
required  to  make  constant  circuits  by  day  and  night,  and  had 
the  right  of  executing  robbers  and  otlier  notorious  cnmmals, 
if  caught  in  the  fact,  without  waiting  for  the  solemn  decision  of 
tlie  Vehme.  All  the  Vehmie  tribunals  were  subject  to  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  general  Chapter,  which  was  composed  of  the 
initiated  members  of  the  different  courts.  So  great  was  tlie 
celebrity  of  these  societies,  that  they  soon  spread  from  Ihe  Red 
Land  (as  the  territory  of  Westphalia  was  called)  over  the  greater 
part  of  Germany,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  numbered 
300,000  members.  In  the  following  century,  however,  we  find 
princes,  towns,  and  knights  leagued  against  an  institiiUon  which 
was  little  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  secret 
tribunals,  although  never  formally  suppressed,  gradually  sank  into 
insignificance-  The  last  Freigericht,  held  at  Gehmen,  near 
Miinater,  was  superseded  in  the  year  181 1  by  the  introduction  of 
the  French  code. 


FREDERICK    11. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


I   Ik  the  year  1235  Frederick  contracted  a.  third  mamage  wilJi 

I  Tsabella,  tbe  beautiful  sister  of  Henry  III,  King-  of  England, 

'   On  tlie  22nd  May  the  bride  entered   Cologne,  wliere  she  was 

ived  by  crowds  of  people,  who  strewed  her  way  with  flowers ; 

'  And  for  many  days  the  richest  presents  were  distributed  among-  the 

I  jopulace:  but  the  eshibition  which  seems  most  to  have  delighted 

I  Snd  surprised  the  chroniclers  of  those  times  was  a  carriage  in  the 

ferm  of  a  ship,  so  contrived  that,  the  persons  who  drew  it  beln^ 

[  concealed  underneath,  it  appeared  to  sail  on  "dry  land.     The 

[  laarriage  was  celebrated  with  grreit  pomp  at  Worms.     Among 

the  guests  were  seventy-five  pnncea  and   12,000  Itnighls.     Tlie 

Eastern  style  of  the  Imperial  Court,  especially  the  lon^  trains  of 

attracted    great    attention.     Afier    this    marriage    the 

IBmperor  held  a.  iliet  at  Mentz,  at  which  Henry  vras  deposed,  and 

lib  brotherConrad  elected  Frederick's  successor.     A  general  peace 

■   tfaroi^hoot  Germany  was  proclaimed  ;  and  all  who  felt  Ihemseives 

aggrieved  were  commanded  to  refer  their  complaints   to  judges 

'    appointed  for  that  purpose,  instead  of  avenging  themselves,  as  they 

I   bad  hitherlo  done.     Murder,  which  iiad  always  been  expiated  by 

I  k  fine,  was  now  punished  with  death.     The  ordinance  uhich  coti' 

I  tains  these  provisions  is  the  first  public  document  extant  in  the 

I  German  language.     The  following  year  Frederick  made  active 

|.  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Lombardy,  and  10,000 

1  Saracens,  whom  he  retained  in  his  pay,  were  marclied  towards  the 

F  Aorth  of  Italy,  where  troops  of   Ghibellines  joined   the  imperial 

iirmy.      On    the  27th    November,    1237,   an  engagement  was 

fought  at  Cortenuova.     The  Alilanesesooti  fled,  wilii  tlie  exception 

>  of  a  brave  little  band,  which  guarded  the  banner  of  the  state.    The 

L  Ireggon  in  which  it  was  conveyed  stuck  fast  in  a  swamp,  and  the 

f  escort,  unable  to  extricate  tlie  wheels,  tried  to  destroy  it,  that 

i  tbcir  standard  miglit  not  fall  into  the  iiands  of  the  enemy  ;  but 

Yrederick'a  warriors  soon  cut  the  defenders  in  pieces,  and  liaving 

\  harnessed  an  elephant  to  the  waggon,  conveyed  the  banner  in 

\   triumph   to   Rome,   where   it   was  lodged   in   the   Capitol.     The 

Milanese,    humbled   by   this  defeat,   now   offered     to   recognize 

Frederick  as  tlieir  sovereign,  to  deliver  up  to  him  a\\  tbe  go\4  *ai. 
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silver  in  their  posaession,  aiid  furnish  10,000  men  for  tbe  crusadca, 
on  condition  of  his  pardoning  tlieir  former  misdeeds.  Frederick, 
however,  irritated  by  their  obstinate  resistance,  required  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  Wiiilat  aflkirs  were  in  this  slate,  the  Countess 
Caserta,  a  lady  who  possessed  considerable  influence  over  the 
Emperor,  addressed  him  in  these  words  :  "  My  gracious  lord,  you 
have  already  a  fair  empire ;  yuu  have  all  that  can  be  desired  to 
make  man  happy.  In  God's  name,  why  plunge  into  this  fresh 
quarrel  ?"  "  You  speak  truly,"  replied  the  Emperor  ;  "  never- 
theless, for  honour's  sake  have  I  proceeded  thus  far,  and  for 
honour's  sake  I  will  not  draw  back."  The  Milanese,  informed 
of  this  deciaon,  declared  that  they  would  rather  die  with  swords 
in  their  hands  than  be  destroyed  by  famine,  imprisonment,  or  the 
axe  of  the  executioner.  Thus  the  war  began  afresh ;  and  although 
Frederick  obtained  many  important  advantages,  the  Milanese 
bravely  defended  their  fortified  cities,  which  in  those  days,  when 
the  art  of  attacking  towns  was  in  its  infency,  were  more  easily 
defended  than  stormed.  The  Ejnperor,  however,  would  at  length 
have  attained  hb  object,  had  not  his  attention  been  called  off 
by  a  fresh  misunderstanding  with  the  Pope,  who  had  long  feared 
the  growing  power  of  Frederick,  ajid  was  by  no  means  unwilling 
to  avail  himself  of  the  first  reasonable  excuse  for  breaking  with 
him.  An  opportimity  soon  presented  itself.  Sardinia,  of  which 
the  Pope  claimed  the  sovereignty  as  part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony, 
had  been  seixed  by  Frederick,  who  made  his  natural  son  Enzio 
king  of  the  island.  The  remonstrances  of  Gregory  being  treated 
with  contempt,  sentence  of  e\comraunication  was  passed  on  the 
Emperor.  "  We  deliver  his  body  unto  Satan,"  so  ran  the  papal 
bull,  "  that  his  soul  may  be  saved  ;  and  we  hereby  absolve  all  hia 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance :  for  this  pestilent  heretic 
hath  maiiitaiued  tliat  the  world  hath  been  misled  by  three 
deceivers,  Moses,  Mohammed,  and  Christ ;  of  wliora  two  died  in 
honour,  and  the  third  was  hanged  on  a  tree."  In  vain  did 
Frederick  vehemently  deny  having  thus  blasphemed  tiie  Saviour: 
It  was  retorted  on  him  that  when  he  was  in  Palestine,  he  had  one 
day  pointed  to  some  ears  of  wheat,  and  remarked  with  a  sneer  to 
his  attendants,  "  There  grows  your  god,"  in  allusion  to  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation. 

A  general  council  being  summoned  to  discuss  these  questions, 
tlie  Emperor,  who  well  knew  tliat  none  but  his  enemies  would  be 
preseat,  gave  private  instructions  to  his  son  the  king  of  tinnliiuii. 
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lo  seize  tne  vessels  m  wiuch  tney  sailed ;  and  no  fewer  tban  twenty- 
two  shiploads  of  cardinaU,  bisliops,  cuid  prelates  were  in  conse- 
quence captured,  ¥0  that  no  cuuncil  could  be  held.  The  imjierial 
chaucellur  Peter  de  Vineis  had  previously  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
them  from  undertaking  the  voyage  to  Rome,  "  All  tlie  coasts 
(says  his  ciceular),  the  liarbours,  and  the  roads  are  beset.  But 
even  suppose  you  were  to  reach  Gome  in  safety,  what  have  you  to 
expect  there  but  fretih  perils?  Broiling  heat,  putrid  water,  coarse 
unwholesome  victuals,  air  so  thick  that  you  may  grasp  it  in  your 
hands,  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  store  of  aerpenla,  and  a  race  of  men 
disgusting,  beastly,  ferocious  1  The  whole  city  is  undermined, 
and  in  the  hollows  of  the  earth  lurk  poisonous  vermin,  wliich  will 
spring  into  life  with  the  first  heats  of  summer.  And  wliat  does 
tlie  Pope  want  of  you?  He  would  wheedle  you,  and  make  you 
his  tools  and  a  cloak  for  his  evil  deeds — the  organ-pipes  on  which 
he  hopes  to  play  to  his  heart's  conlenL  At  Hrst  his  commands 
will  be  light  and  reasonable  enough,  but,  uidess  you  resist  them, 
he  will  go  on  increasing  the  burthen,  until  he  breaks  you  like 
bruised  reeds.  Your  goods,  your  freedom,  your  bodies,  your 
souls  are  in  jeopardy.  God  grant  that  neither  vanity,  nor  hatred, 
nor  amlniion,  nor  tlie  hopes  of  preferment,  nor  any  otlier  passion 
or  error  may  plunge  you  into  a  gulf  from  which  there  is  no  eseajie. 
In  the  hope  of  averting  sueh  calamity  your  triend  the  Emjicror 
(  sends  you  this  warning."  The  Pope,  who  was  nearly  a  hundred 
I   years  old,  survived  tliis  mortification  only  a  few  mouths. 

About  the  same  time  Germany  was  overrun  by  a  barbarous 

tribe  named  the  Mongids,  wlui  came  from  the  same  land  which  in 

ibrmer  days  had  sent  fortti  the  terrible  Huns.     These  savages 

vere  men  of  moderate  height,  but  HI- proportioned  and  niis-sbapeji, 

with  thick  blubber  lips,  high  cheek-bones,  flat  noses,  and  small 

deep-set  eyes.     They  always  appeared  mounted  on  their  little  lean 

e  liorses.     Their  diet  consisted  of  cats,  rats,  and  the  most 

di^usling  garbage.     In  the  year  1202  there  had  arisen  among 

'    tbem  a  chief  named  TenmdKchii),  who  assumed  the  arrogant  title 

'    of  Zingis  Khan  (Lord  of  Lords)  :  this  chief  died  in  1227,  after 

I    luving  conquered  Cliina-     His  sons,  following  up  his  eonquesls, 

1   overran  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  advanced  into  Silesia,  where  tiiey 

burnt  the  city  of  Breslau.     Henry  the  ViouH,  Duke  of  Lower 

Silesia,  "met  tliem  near  Liegnitz,  and,  although  his  force  did  not 

exceed  30,000  men,  oflered  battle  to  tlie  inimeuse  army  of  the 

barbariaas,  which  according  to  some  writers  was  450,000  aUdU'^. 
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For  two  days  the  fight  raged  with  great  fury,  and  the  brave  duke, 
with  most  of  his  followere,  fell  in  defence  of  their  country ;  but 
the  barbarians  had  received  aueh  a  cheek  that  tiiey  did  not  ven- 
ture to  advance  any  farther  into  the  land  of  those  men  of  iron,  as 
they  tenned  the  Germans.  They  carried  oft",  however,  from  the 
field  of  battle  nine  sacks  full  of  ears,  which  they  had  cwt  from  tlie 
h^ds  of  the  slain.  The  place  where  they  fought  is  atill  palled 
the  Wahlstatt  or  battle-field.  Then  they  marched  southwards,  and 
committed  the  most  horrible  cnielties  in  Moravia  and  Hungary ; 
but  were  at  length  utterly  defeated  by  the  imperial  forces  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube. 

In  the  year  1243  Innocent  IV.,  although  a  Ghibelline  Pope, 
solemnly  renewed  tiie  sentence  of  excommunication  passed  on 
Frederick  by  his  predeeessor,  the  assembled  members  of  the 
council  raising  the  hymn  "  Te  Deum  laudamus,"  "  whilst  the 
prelates  standing  around  estinguiahed  the  torches  which  they  had 
held  during  the  ceremony,  praying  that  thus  the  emperor's  glory 
and  happiness  might  be  extinguished  on  the  earth."  As  soon  aa 
the  news  of  this  violent  proceeding  reached  Frederick,  he  com- 
manded all  Ids  crowns  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  exclaimed,  as  he 
laid  his  hands  on  them,  "  Now  let  us  see  whether  Pope  or  council 
hath  power  to  take  these  from  me."  The  Pope  now  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  procuring  the  election  of  the  Landgrave 
Henry  of  Thuringia ;  but  he  died  in  the  following  year,  and 
William  of  Holland,  who  succeeded  him,  found  but  little  support 
during  the  emperor's  lifetime.  Frederick's  remaining  years  were 
an  unbroken  series  of  misfortunes.  His  favourite  plan  of  ren- 
dering Austria  an  hereditary  possession  of  hia  house  was  rendered 
abortive  by  tlie  Pope  and  Ottocar  King  of  Ilohemia.  His  na- 
tural son  Enzio  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  by  the 
people  of  Bologna.  His  chancellor,  Peter  de  Vincis,  whom  be 
had  treated  as  a  friend  and  almost  as  an  equal,  attempted  his  life 
by  poison,  and,  being  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  emperor,  de- 
stroyed himself  by  dashing  his  head  against  Ihe  walla  of  his  cell. 
On  the  13tli  of  December,  1250,  Frederick,  who  had  avoided  the 
city  of  Florence,  because  it  had  been  foretold  tliat  he  should  die 
among  flowers,  expired  at  Firenzuola  in  the  arms  of  hia  favourite 
son  Manfred.  During  hia  lifetime  he  had  worn  seven  crowns, 
viz.,  the  Imperial,  the  German,  the  iron  crown  of  Ixinibaniy,  and 
hose  of  Burgundy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  aiid  Jerusalem. 


Sep.  Chap.  XSlt.    THE  n.\NSEATlC  LEAguk. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XXII. 
Tlie  Hanseatic  League. — In  1241  was  formed  the  league  uf 
the  Hanae  •  towns,  the  most  powerful  commercial  coufeiJeracy 
ever  kuown ;  and  we  sJiaJl  therefore  take  this  opportunity  to 
i  a.  short  sitetch  of  its  history.  Since  the  Crusades  the 
population  and  cotumerce  of  the  towiiii  on  the  North  Sea 
Vid  OQ  the  Baltic  had  increajsed  enormously.  Their  Elcela 
visited  tlie  Mediterranean  and  the  Kast,  and  oflen  fouglit  with 
those  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice.  Tiie  rich  merchants 
who  inhabited  them  had  long  been  united  by  their  common 
interests ;  but  in  the  year  before  mentioned  this  merely  casual 
union  was  converted  into  a  formal  league,  for  the  purposes  of 
protection  as  well  against  the  pirates  who  infested  the  northern 
•eas,  as  against  all  other  enemies  whether  foreign  or  domestic. 
The  first  alliance  was  concluded  between  Lflbeck  and  Hamburg, 
[t  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by  Bremen,  and  subsequently  by 
Dost  of  the  towns  of  northern  Germany. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteentii  centuries  the  Hanse  League 
increased  to  sucli  au  extent  that  it  once  enibraced  as  many  as 
seventy  cities.  It  could  send  lo  sea  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  manned 
1^  upwards  of  12,000  seamen.  This  powerful  navy  rendered  the 
league  masters  of  tlie  northern  seas,  and  a  match  for  tlie  greatest 
^pvereigns.  Its  aim  was  a  commercial  monopoly ;  for  the  sake 
qf  wiiieh  it  waged  bloody  wars  with  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
•od  with  England.  It  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  century  that  the 
latter  country  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  commercial  yoke  of 
•1^  Hansa.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  league,  viz.  in 
1249,  we  find  Alexander  von  Soitwedel,  a  citizen  of  Lubeck,  at 
^e  head  of  the  Hanseatic  fleet,  plundering  Copenhagen  and  burn- 
ing Stralsund,  then  a  Danish  settlement.  Towards  the  close  of 
.4tie  same  century  the  Hanse  towns  blockaded  and  plundered  the 
coasts  of  Iforway,  seized  King  Eric's  fleet,  and  forced  liira  by  the 
jreace  of  Calmar,  in  128.),  to  grant  them  a  commercial  monopoly. 
Jbi  1361  they  again  waged  a  bloody  war  with  Sweden  and  Den- 
Ipark,  and  coiumitted  such  luvages  in  those  kingdoms  that  they 
|%ere  ultimately  driven  to  conclude  a  disgraceful  peace.  On  this 
t^GCasion  the  Hanse  towns  prevented  the  incorporation  of  Schles- 
^pck  and  Holstcin  willi  Denmark,  and  forced  the  Danes  to  con- 

'•  ThooWOerDuinwoiil  m„ai  AvnoioA  "  ar  nlliiinc*,"  ov  "coBfodenics." 
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sent  tiiat  tliey  would  choose  no  king  without  the  concmreiice  of 
the  Hansa.  At  the  same  time  Queen  Mai^aret  of  Sweden  was 
(impelled  to  confirm  all  tl^eir  aucieut  privileges,  iind  to  place 
Stocktiohn  in  their  hands  for  t^ee  years,  as  a  pledge  for  her 
obBervance  of  the  treaty. 

The  ReformaUon  produced  a.  great  revolution  in  the  Hanse 
towns.  In  the  yea?  1528  the  works  of  Luther  were  publicly 
burnt  in  Lubeck  by  the  hangman  ;  but  two  years  afterwards  the 
people  rose  against  the  butcher  aristocracy,  and  accused  them  of 
Dppressioa  and  wa£l«  of  the  revenues,  of  which  they  demanded  an 
account.  The  town  council  now  permitted  freedom  of  religion ; 
but  the  people,  not  content  with  this,  proiiibited  in  their  turn  the 
exercise  of  the  Konion  Catholic  woretup,  and  proceeded  to  such 
other  acta  of  hostility  towards  the  higher  classes,  that  the  burgO' 
master,  Niciiolas  Br5mser,  left  the  town  to  seek  assistance.  His 
flight  was  fbUowed  by  the  expulsiou  of  the  whole  council ;  and 
the  mechanics,  having  seized  upon  the  government,  appouited 
Jilrgen  Wullenweber,  a  poor  trader,  to  be  burgomaster,  WuUen- 
weber,  who  by  virtue  of  this  office  became  president  of  the  entire 
Haiisa,  was  a  man  of  large  views  and  determined  courage,  whose 
chief  aim  it  was  to  extend  and  confirm  the  power  of  the  Hansa. 
Being  joined  by  the  Baltic  towns  of  Stralsund,  Rostock,  and  Wis- 
mar,  he  determined  on  effecting  a  revolution  in  Denmark,  and 
restoring  Ciirisliern  II.,  wiio  had  been  deposed  and  imprisoned 
by  the  nobles.  He  also  eut£rtaiued  the  idea  of  dethroning  Gus- 
tavus  Wasa,  King  of  Sweden,  whom  the  Hanseatic  Lea^e  had 
helped  to  ascend  the  throne,  but  who  had  afterwards  openly  mani- 
fested his  hostility  towards  that  confederacy.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose he  sent  Marx  Meyer  into  Sweden,  to  stir  up  the  people,  and 
induce  them  to  place  Sture,  a  youth  of  royal  race,  upon  the  throne. 
This  Meyer,  originally  a  fiirrier,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
of  his  day,  had  fought  under  Schilrtlin  against  the  Turks,  and  was 
DOW  captain  of  the  city-bands  of  Lilbeck.  A  little  previously  he 
had  sailed  out  against  the  English  and  Notherlanders,  who  were 
threatening  the  Sound ;  but,  beiug  driven  to  the  coast  of  England 
by  a  storm,  was  taken,  and  imprisoned  as  a  pirate  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  By  Ida  address  and  eloquence,  however,  he  persuaded 
Henry  VIII.,  who  was  at  that  time  embittered  against  the  pope 
and  emperor,  and  jealous  of  the  northern  kingdoms,  to  conclude 
an  alliance  witli  Lilbeck.  Meyer,  instead  of  being  hanged,  wa* 
dubbed  a  knight  by  Henry,  who  placed  a  heavy  cnaui  of  gulil 
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TDUud  tuB  neck,  and  dismissed  him  witli  tlie  greatest  honour.  He 
lot,  however,  succeed  in  his  designs  against  Sweden.  Wul- 
leaweber  was  at  iint  more  successful  in  his  attempts  in  Denmark, 
where  Meyer  was  also  employed.  Christopher,  Comit  of  Olden- 
burg, received  irom  Wullenweber'a  hands  the  appointment  of 
general,  and  conducted  an  army  of  Hanseatic  aijd  other  German 
mercenaries  into  the  Danish  blands,  WiUIenweher's  plans  against 
Denmark  were,  however,  finally  defeated  by  the  treachery  of  the 
teatic  aristocrats  serving  on  board  the  fleet.  Ltlbeck  was  now 
threatened  with  the  ban  of  the  empire  if  it  did  not  put  down  its 
democratic  government.  Wullcnweber  was  denounced  as  an 
anabaptist,  bis  person  treacherously  seized  in  the  domains  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bremen,  and  handed  over  to  the  cruel  Duke  Henry  of 
&unswick ;  by  whom,  after  undei^ing  dreadful  tortures,  he  was 
ultimately  beheaded.  A  like  fate  overtook  Meyer,  who  was  be- 
headed by  the  Danes,  contrary   to  their  promise  when  he  sur- 


The  assembly  or  congress  of  the  Ilanse  towns  was  held  at 
IiJibeck,  where  the  archives  and  public  chest  were  kept.  The 
allied  towns  were  ultimately  divided  into  four  circles,  with  a 
metropolis  and  alderman  at  tlie  head  of  each.  In  the  filteenlh 
century,  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  league,  these  circles 
were  composed  as  follows : — 1.  The  Wendish  towns,  with  Lubeck 

the  head,  including  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rostock,  Kiel,  Greiis- 
waJd,  Stettin,  Wisby  in  Gothland,  &c.  2.  The  Westerlings, 
embracing  the  principal  towns  of  Holland  and  Westphalia,  under 
Cologne  as  the  principal  city.  3.  The  Saxon  circle,  of  which 
Brunswick  was  the  chief  town,  including  Magdeburg,  Halle, 
Hanover,  Erfurt,  Brandenburg,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Breshiu, 
&C.  4.  The  Easterlings,  embmcing  Thorn,  Kiinigsbeig,  liiga, 
Ac.,  under  Dantsic. 

The  Teutonic  order  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  league,  and 
nnt  its  deputies  to  the  assembly.  These  variously  situated  towns 
had,  however,  very  different  interests,  which  often  clashed ;  and 
bence  a  want  of  union  firequeutly  prevailed,  and  deprived  the 
league  of  that  strength  which  its  extent  seemed  otherw' 


Out  of  its  own  circles  the  Hanseatic  League  possessed  four 
grand  etHporia,  or  commercial  depdts,  each  forming  the  market 
of  a  large  extent  of  country.  The  town  of  Novogrod  in  Russia 
was  the  emporium  for  that  country,  as  well  as  for  Poland,  Fruasia^ 
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Livonia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Peiaa.  Loudoo  was  the  maifcet  for 
England,  Scotlaml,  and  Ireland.  Here  tiie  Hanse  towns  had  a 
factory  in  Thames  Street,  govenied  bv  a  body  of  th^  merchants, 
and  enjoyed  many  exclusive  privileges,  which  often  ejicited  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Londoners,  who  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII,  Bueceeded  in  getting;  their  privileges  curtailed,  and  soon 
at^erwards  entirely  abolished.  Bergen  was  the  emporium  for 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  and  Bniges  that  for  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  and  the  Soutli  of  Europe.  In  these  foreign 
factories  the  Hause  merchants  lived  in  community,  and  were 
bound  like  monks  by  a  vow  of  celibacy,  for  fear  that  marriage 
might  connect  them  too  tlosely  to  the  country  in  which  they 
were  settled,  and  cause  them  to  forget  the  interests  of  th«r  own. 
The  confederacy  was  broken  up  in  1630,  when  Lillieek,  Hamburg, 
and  Bremen  formed  a  new  leagiie. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 


I 


Fbederick  II,  had  settled  by  will  that  hia  son  Conrad  should 
inherit  the  sovereignty  of  Germany  and  the  imperial  crown,  and 
that  Manfred,  the  son  of  his  last  wife  Bianca,  should  be  viceroy 
of  Apulia.  The  rest  of  his  possessions  were  divided  among  otlier 
members  of  his  family ;  it  beiiig  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
Pope  should  receive  back  all  that  had  at  any  time  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Holy  See.  By  these  concessions  he  hoped  to  appease 
the  anger  which  had  burned  so  fiercely  during  his  lifetime ;  but 
the  Pope,  far  from  being  propitiated,  no  sooner  received  the  intel- 
ligence of  Conrad's  accession  to  the  throne  than  he  pronounced 
his  title  null,  and  sent  out  mendicant  monks  to  preach  a  crusade 
against  him  as  an  unbeliever  and  a  heathen.  After  sustaining  a 
defeat  at  Oppenheim,  where  'William  of  Holland,  the  rival  king, 
fought  against  him  in  person,  Conrad  fell  sick  and  died,  not  with- 
out  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  his  enemies.  He  left 
behind  him  one  son,  eallad  by  the  Germans  Conrad  the  younger, 
niid  by  ihe  Itaiiaii»  Conradiiio.  Bleanwhile  William  of  IIoIIbmI 
tuude  little  progress.     So  lightly  indeed  was  he  esteemed,  that  un 
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i  occasion  he  was  pelted  with  stones  by  the  citizens  of  Utrecht, 
land  soon  afterwards  was  in  danger  of  being  burned  in  his  [wlace 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  In  the  year  1256  he  perislied  in 
a  frozen  morass,  which  he  was  attempting  to  cross  on  liorseback 
during  an  expedition  against  the  people  of  Friesland.  The  cori' 
dition  of  Germany  was  now  so  degraded  that  tlie  crowu  was 
"actually  offered  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  lUchard  of 
Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.,  King  of  England,  purchased 
the  votes  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  his  adherents  with  a 
largesumof  money,  of  which  the  archbishop  received  12.000  marks 
and  each  of  the  other  electors  8000,  Thirty-two  wagons,  if  we 
may  believe  the  historians  of  that  period,  followed  the  candidate 
)  Germany,  each  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  laden  with  a 
hogshead  of  gold.  These  disgraceful  transactions  are  bitterly 
censured  by  Reinmar  of  Zweter,  a  German  satirical  poet. 


Dio  Vonodieor  han  Temommon, 

Daax  das  Romsche  Reiuh  feil  sey. 

Da  sind  sie  mit  Briefen  kommea, 

Sie  woUen  gem  auoh  ihre  Steuer  geben, 

Daaz  es  komme  in  ihre  Gewalt. 

Komm  du  aelbor,  Antichrist, 

Komm,  es  bniiioht  weiter  keinpr  Frist — 

Dn  findest  feile  FUrsten,  feile  Qmfen, 

Gibat  du  ihnon  Silber  imd  Gold,  so  wordeD  olle  de 


M 


Nay,  had  th'  nccuraed  Aatichriat 
His  cofTen  open'd  wide. 
Full  mnuy  a  prince  and  counts  enaw 
Had  voted  on  his  Ei.!e. 

lOti  the  other  hand  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  and  his  fection 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Alfonso  of  Castille,  surnamed  the 
Wise,  who  offered  20,000  marks  to  each  of  the  electors.  Alfonso 
■nd  Richard  were  both  elected  at  the  same  time ;  the  former  i« 
4he  city  of  Frankfort,  the  latter  outnide  the  gates.  The  Pope  had 
always  promised  to  settle  the  claims  of  these  two  candidates ;  but 
liis  decision  was  postponed  from  year  to  year,  wliilst  Germany, 
torn  by  tactions,  and  without  a  recognized  governor,  seemed  on 

jve  of  losing  for  ever  the  glorious  name  which  she  had  enjoyed 

iilfsii  many  I'l'iiiunes. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CmcTadin. — In  tlie  year  1258  the  regent  Manfred  was  crowned 
£ing  of  Apulia,  the  nobles  rightly  judging;  that  to  allow  Conradiii, 
a  cliild  of  sis  years  old,  to  continue  on  the  throne,  would  be  an 
abandonment  of  their  resistance  to  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
IloiDG.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  declared  the  throne  of 
Apulia  vacant,  and,  after  offering'  it  to  several  foreign  princes,  at 
length  found  one  who  was  willing  to  accept  it  in  the  person  of 
Count  Ciiarles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  gene- 
rally known  in  history  by  the  title  of  St.  Lewis.  This  prince 
was  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  his  pious  brother.  Of  un- 
doubted courage  and  extraordinary  talents,  but  ambitious,  stem, 
and  cruel,  his  conduct  never  f^led  to  justify  tlie  alarm  which  his 
dark  scowling  visage  excited  iii  tlie  iniiids  of  those  who  beheld 
him.  Hi"  wife,  the  Countess  of  Provence,  was,  if  possible,  more 
amiiitious  than  lumself.  Once  at  a  solemn  festival,  where  her 
sisters  took  precedence  of  her,  she  was  so  irritated  that  the  Count 
could  only  pacify  her  by  promising  that  he  would  mate  her  a 
greater  queen  than  either  of  them.  He  had  long  carried  on  secret 
negotiations  with  the  Pope,  and  at  length  concluded  a  treaty  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  crown 
of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  on  condition  of  paying  down  immediately 
50,000  marks  of  silver;  and  8000  ounces  of  gold  yearly,  besides 
sending  every  three  years  a  white  palfrey  to  Borne,  in  token  of 
homage  for  his  iief. 

In  1266  the  Count  of  Anjou  encountered  and  utterly  defeated 
the  army  of  Manfred,  near  BcneventOi  When  all  was  lost, 
Manfred  rushed  furiously  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  died, 
bravely  tightlug  to  the  last.  Two  days  after  this  battle  his 
body  was  found  amidst  a  heap  of  slain,  aiid  privately  buried  by 
the  high-minded  cliivalry  of  France;  who  paid  to  a  brave  war- 
rior tlie  honours  refused  to  Ids  memory  by  their  leader,  each 
kiught  casting  a  stone  on  the  humble  grave  of  his  enemy,  and 
thus  raising  a  tumulus  or  barrow,  which  was  called  the  '^  Mount 
of  Roses." 

In  the  year  1267  Conradin,  having  been  invited  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  patriotic  party  in  Apulia  to  resume  the  crown  of 
which  he  bad  been  unjustly  deprived,  entered  Italy  at  the  bead  of 
10,000  men,  and  established  his  head  quarters  at  Verona,  where 
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he  r^nnined  three  montlts,  in  order  ttiat  his  friends,  the  Ghibel* 
lines,  might  have  time  to  collect  their  forces.     Uia  youth,  the 
surpassing  brauty  of  his  person,  aiid  his  eloquence,  won  all 
hearts ;  the  Italians,  almost  to  a  man,  receii'ing'  him  with  accla- 
mations, and  joining  hia  standard.     Battle  after  battle  waa  fought, 
in  all  of  which  tiie  French  were  beaten,  and  Conradin  at  length 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  waa  conducted  to  the  Capitol  by 
a  troop  of  young  mmdens  who  strewed  the  way  with  flowers. 
But  the  star  of  Hohenstaufen  had  reached  its  highest  elevation, 
and  was  soon  to  sink  for  ever.     Near  Sarcola,  in  Apulia,  Con- 
radin's  army,  after  obtaining  some  advantage  over  the  French, 
dispersed  in  search  of  booty,  and  falling  into  an  ambuscade  waii 
utterly  routed,  23rd  August,  1268.     Conradin  and  his  faithful 
friend,  Frederick  of  Austria,  escaped  through  the  awiflueas  of 
their  horses,  but  were  afterwards  betrayed  by  Frangipani  of 
Astura,  and  delivered  up  to  Charles.     A  commisaion,  consistit^ 
of  the  most  renowned  jurists,  was  UDinediately  appointed  to  try 
the  unfortunate  captives.     The  act  of  accusation  staled  that  Con- 
lad   had  "  taken  up  arms  against  Charles,  the  rightful  Idng  of 
[  Apulia ;    had  vexed  the  church,  and  profaned  and    desolated 
[   ehurchea  and  convents."     The  commissi onere,  when  called  on  to 
f  deliver  thdr  sentence,  maintained  a  gloomy  silence  i  at  length 
['  Guido  of  Sucana  rose  and  addressed  the  court:  "  Conrad,"  said 
I  tills  fearless  judge,  "  came  not  as  a  robber  or  a  rebel,  but  to  re- 
I  «)ver  his  hereditary  kingdom  :  he  was  not  taken  prisoner  in  the 
[  hattle,  but  captured  whilst  attempting  lo  fly ;  and  mercy  to  the 
I  captive  is  enjoined  by  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man."     All  the 
r  vtber  judges  expressed  the  same  opinion,  except  Robert  de  Bari, 
V  Charles's  chancellor ;  but  the  voice  of  this  perjured  wretch  pre- 
P  Tuled  against  those  of  his  colleagues,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
Fftt>nounced  on  Conradin  and  Frederick,  and  communicated  to 
^tbem  whilst  they  were  playing  at  chess  in  tlieir  prison.     Ou  the 
I  SSnd  October,  1268,  two  months  afler  the  battle  of  Sarcola,  tlje 
f  bst  of  the  Hohenstaufen  was  led  out  from  his  dungeon  to  a  scaf- 
ribld  erected  close  to  the  city  of  Naples,  and  facing  the  blue  waters 
P*f  the  Mediterranean,  as  if  his  enemy  had  desired  to  aggravate 
f  the  bitterness  of  death  by  settmg  before  the  eyes  of  his  victim  all 
Pdte  glories  of  that  beautiful  scejie  on  which  they  were  about  to 
rUose  for  ever.     A  deep  sullen  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd, 
rWM  their  rightful  piince  ascended  the  scaffold.     Even  the  French 
fmvre  moved  by  ilie  spectacle  ;  and  wlien  Robert  of  Bari  advanced 
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U)  read  llie  spnteiioe,  lie  was  instantly  felled  to  the  ground  lay 
Count  Rubert  of  Flaiiders,  the  usurper's  son-in-law,  und  carried 
iftisL'lesa  from  die  pWe  of  execution.  Charles  of  Anjou,  who 
stood  Bt  one  of  tiic  palacu  windows,  observed  with  ill-concealed 
ntgvi  niid  apprehension  timt  this  generous  action  was  applauded 
by  the  tVench:  but  uoatlempt  wnsmade  torescue  thecondenined; 
and  llic  executioner  coiniileted  his  gtiastly  preparations  without 
l\irther  intemiption  except  from  the  groans  of  the  Neapolitans, 
«nd  here  and  there  the  muttered  execratiou  of  a  Freucli  soldier. 
Conrodin  now  addressed  tlie  crowd,  who  listened  in  breathless 
ulcticc  to  his  last  words :  "  I  summon,"  lie  said,  "  my  judges  be- 
fore iho  tribunal  of  the  Host  High.  My  innocent  blood,  shed  on 
this  soalfold,  will  cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance ;  nor  do  I  hold  my 
Swablans  and  Uavaiiaiis,  or  my  Gennan  people,  bo  base  and  de- 
gtiiierate  but  that  tliey  will  wash  out  in  French  blood  this  iasult 
to  their  land."  Having  spoken  thus  he  threw  down  his  gauntlet, 
which  a  German  knig^ht,  Tmclisesz  of  Waldburg,  took  up  and 
conveyed  to  Connulin'a  brollier-in-Iaw,  Peter  of  Arragon,  Con- 
radin  llien  took  off  his  upper  ganuent,  embraced  his  friends,  and 
m nmiu ring  soil ic  words  about  his  mother,  which  were  not  ve:y 
distinctly  heard,  luid  his  head  on  the  block.  As  the  blood  spouted 
up  under  tiie  ase  of  the  executioner,  his  fellow-sufferer,  Frederick, 
uttered  a  dismal  shriek,  and  at  tlie  same  moment,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve tradition,  an  eagle  descended,  and  having  bathed  its  right 
wing  in  the  crimson  poo!,  mounted  again  to  the  sky.  Frederick 
of  Austria  was  then  executed  with  several  otliers.  Thousands  ot 
liie  spectatoiB  melted  into  teal's  at  the  sad  spectacle,  and  gave  vent 
to  their  sorrow  in  low  and  dismal  murmurs.  But,  though  Charles 
obtained  Apulia,  Sicily  was  snatched  from  him,  and  the  murder 
of  Conradin  was  at  length  fearfully  avenged.  In  the  night  of 
the  30lh  March,  1282  (calletl  the  Sicilian  Vespers),  the  Ghibel- 
lines  rose  and  put  all  the  Frenchmen  iu  the  island  to  death. 
Peter  of  Arragon  was  called  to  the  throne  in  right  of  his 
wife  Constance,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  resistance  of  Charles  of 
Anjou.  continued  to  retain  possexeion  of  the  island.  In  the  year 
1285,  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  a  ^Ity  conscience,  the  murderer 
of  the  last  llohenstaufen  ended  his  miserable  life. 

Condition  of  Grrnumy  in  the  T/iirteenlh  Century. — We  have 
now  concluded  another  period  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Frwn 
tne  earliest  times  the  monntchy  had  l>een  elective,  and  the  rlgtit 
of  eleelion  had  resided  in  the  people  generally ;  but  llie  obvious 
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ioiposibility  of  so  many  hundreda  of  tiiuusandn  assembling  in  mm 
place  to  give  their  votes,  compelletl  tlie  people  to  abaiulon  ttitlr 
rigbt  in  favour  of  the  richer  and  more  powerful,  wiio  appeared 
with  their  vassals  at  the  place  of  election.  Kor  a  coiioiilerable 
time  a  few  priiices  of  the  greatest  power  and  authority  liad  Umjh 
allowed  to  name  tlie  persoa  whom  they  wiulied  to  lie  electi^l  em- 
peror ;  and  thb  nomination,  which  waa  called  the  right  of  prif 
taxation,  was  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the  j)e(rple.  Jti  the  period 
we  are  considering  this  right  of  nomination  paiMe<l  iiilmtnabaolule 
right  of  election ;  but  at  what  precii*e  time  tliin  change  look  place 
cannot  be  determined.  It  miut,  however,  itave  be«n  eitlier  in  or 
before  the  time  of  Frederick  II.,  aitee  the  seven  tUdor*  aremm* 
tioned  by  a  writer  of  that  reign.  Three  of  these  were  apiritual 
nobles,  viz.,  the  Arciibiahop  of  !Mentz,  Brcii-citancellor  <ff  the 
Empire;  the  Archbishop  of  Troves,  chancellor  of  Burgundy  ( 
and  the  Archbisliop  of  Cologne,  cliancellor  of  Italy — and  (bar 
temporal,  viz.,  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  (iraitd-aeH  er  uf  tlie  em- 
pire, who  bore  the  orb  in  the  caronalimi  pitxxtMou,  and  placed 
the  dishes  on  table  at  the  banquet ;  the  King  of  Bohemia,  chief 
butler,  who  presented  the  cup;  the  Duke  of  Naxc-VVillcnbifrg, 
grand  marshal,  who  bore  the  Hword  of  state  before  llie  etniMtrur, 
and  superintended  the  arrangement  of  the  ttfJilea ;  and  tlin  Mv- 
grave  of  Brandenburg,  grand  chamberlain,  who  carried  llw 
Bceptre,  superintended  the  household,  and  prestenfisl  water  to  II10 
emperor  at  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet.  Jn  virtue  of  thew 
ofBcea,  the  seven  electoral  princes,  having  chosen  tlie  cmpttror, 
crowned  him  at  Aix-U-Chapelle.  But  their  delisted  authtrrity 
extended  no  farther,  for  at  the  diets  (the  first  of  which  was  usually 
held  at  Kumberg)  a  crowd  of  nobleti,  bitJiopn,  abbots,  knigljta, 
and  even  cilizens  attended,  and  claimed  the  same  right  of  virtitig 
as  electors  of  the  empire. 

From  the  time  ihat  the  greater  as  well  as  smaller  fiefs  became 
hereditary,  surnames  began  to  be  added  to  the  single  Christian  name 
by  which  the  nobles  had  hitherto  been  designated.  These  names 
were  fbr  the  most  part  derived  from  the  fortresses  or  possewiooa 
of  their  owners :  thus  one  who  had  before  been  distinguiitlied  only 
by  the  title  of  Count  Frederick  or  Coont  Henry,  would  assume 
the  appellation  of  Frederick  of  .Scliouberg,  orllenryof  Ehrenburg, 
which  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  As  all  who  liad  any 
pretenuons  to  gentle  birth  were  desirous  of  serving  on  liorfieback 
1  the   wars,  degrees  of  chivalry   were  instituted,  b^*  '«Vi\ii\v  V'lia 
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B«|ilratit  ascended  to  the  raiik  of  kuight.  The  noble  youth  b^aoi 
his  career  as  page,  then  he  became  esquire  (ecuyer,  or  aiiield- 
bearer) :  and  lastly,  after  iiaving-  given  proofi  of  his  bravery  and 
prawesi  in  the  field,  received  the  golden  spurs  of  kiiighthood,  and 
swore  to  defend  the  right,  and  to  protect  religion,  inuocence,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan.  If  he  broke  this  vow,  his  spurs  were  hewn 
from  his  heelfi,  liis  horse's  tail  cut  off,  and  his  shield,  after  having 
bad  its  bearings  erased,  was  dragged  through  the  mud  at  the  tail 
of  a  sorry  hack.  With  much  that  was  noble,  and  ^reat,  and  vir- 
tuous, chivalry  introduced  fearful  evils.  Many  a  knight,  forgetful 
of  his  vow  to  protect  the  weak,  sallied  forth  from  his  mountaiu 
fortress  on  the  defenceless  traveller,  robbed  him  of  his  property, 
and  returning  to  his  stronghold,  laughed  to  scorn  the  feeble 
powers  of  the  law.  The  only  protection  against  these  acts  of 
violence  was  to  be  sought  in  the  arm  of  some  more  powerful  noble, 
or  in  confederacies  of  several  cities.  Hence  arose  the  Faust-recht 
(Jisl-right)  or  right  of  the  strong-hand,  which  supplied  in  a  very 
imperfect  degree  the  want  of  well-admin  istcred  laws,  and  a  vigo- 
rous police. 

"  In  the  houses  of  the  nobles,"  says  an  old  annalist,  '*  you  may 
see  store  of  silver  and  golii ;  but  the  must  prominent  articles  of  fur- 
niture are  swords,  and  coats  of  mail,  and  battlemaces,  wliich  they 
love  to  display,  as  badges  of  their  dignity,  and  tokens  of  their 
noble  descent.  Nor  is  the  common  man  without  a  supply  of  good 
serviceable  weapons,  which  he  is  ready  to  snatch  from  the  wall  at 
the  first  alarm  of  danger,"  So  universal  indeed  was  the  necessity 
of  self-defence,  as  well  as  the  taste  for  military  glory,  that  even 
the  clergy  frequently  bore  arms.  Christian,  Archbishop  of 
Menti,  who  commanded  the  armies  of  Frederick  1.  iu  Italy,  was 
no  less  celebrated  as  a  warrior  than  as  a  statesman.  He  spoke 
sis  languages, — Gemian,  Latin,  the  dialects  of  Brabant  and  Lom- 
bardy,  Greek,  and  French.  In  the  field  he  appeared  mounted  on 
a  battle  horse,  which  he  managed  with  knightly  skill  and  grace, 
hie  violet-coloured  robe  tlirown  over  a  coat  of  mail,  a  gilded  hel- 
met on  his  head,  and  a  mace  in  liis  right  hand;  and  so  effectually 
did  he  handle  his  weapon,  that  iu  various  engagements  he  is  laid 
to  have  struck  down  nine  enemies  with  his  own  hand.  Instructiou 
in  the  art  of  war  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  tlie  only  education 
bestowed  on  the  youthful  Germans.  "  Their  boys,"  says  an  an- 
cient writer,  "  learu  to  ride  before  tliey  can  speak ;  and  let  the 
borsta  leap  aud  plunge  as  they  may,  my  yoimg  gentlemen  sit  on 
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backs  as  firm  as  rocks. 
B  naturally  to  the  Gen 

astoniBhio^,  and  well  nigb  incredible,  how  skilful  they  are 
the  management  of  horses,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  bow,  lantx, 
ord,  and  shield," 

Literature. — The  sciences  were  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
jef  the  clergy,  until  the  first  Gennan   university  was  founded  in 
.349.     Since  the  days  of  Charlemagne  no  emperor  liad  done  so 
-much  for  the  advancement  of  learning  as  Frederick  II. ;  but  in 
4fae  turbulent  days  of  the  iDterregnum  all  was  again  darkness. 
could  not  but  flourish  among  a  people  full  of  imagination 
id   entbiuiann,  at  a  period   when   the  crusades,  the  exploits  of 
lights,  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  church,  all  furnished 
ople  matter  for  the  exercise  of  the  minstrel's  art. 
From  the  earliest  times  two  leading  dialects  had  prevailed  in 
ermauy ;    the  Swabian,  or  High-Gennan,   and  the  Sason,    or 
i^w-Gennan.     It  was  in  the  former  dialect,  and  consequently  in 
southern  parts  of  Germany,  that  the  "  Ritier-poesie  "  or  chival- 
poetry  appiared.  It  flourished  from  the  12th  to  the  beginning 
«f  the  14th  ceutury,  and  is  therefore  bounded  by  the  dynasty  of 
the  Hohenstaufens.     All  the  princes  of  that  house  were  them- 
selves poets,  not  only  in  the  Swabian,  but  alao  in  the  Italian  dia- 
lect, and  their  court  fonned  the  assembly  and  the  (wJiool  of  poets. 
The  Jdinne-lieder,  ot  songs  of  love,  were  indeed  mucji  older  than 
this  period,  but  they  were  first  brought  to  perfection  in  it.     This 
apexes  of  poetry  no  doubt  received  an  impulse  kom  the  Trouba- 
dours and  Trouveres  of  France  ;  but  in  Germany  it  assumed  its 
own  peculiar  tone  from  the  deeper  and  more  earnest  feeling  of  the 
people.     Among  the  must  renowned  of  the  Miunesanger  were 
Hartmann  von  der  Aue,  Wolfmm  von  Eschenbach,  Walter  von 
der  Vogelwelde,  Heinricli  Frauentob,  and  others.     The   last,  a 
omon  of  Mtntz,  who,  as  his  name  imports,  excelled  in  praising 
the  ladies,  was  carried  to  his  grave  by  the  mo^  beautiiiil  women 
of  Mentz,  who  saturated  the  sod  witli  libations  of  wine,  not  un- 
luiugled  with  their  tears.      The  Wartburg,  the  castle  of  the 
counts  of  Tburingia,  afterwards  celebrated  as  Luther's  place  of 
confinement,  waa  much  frequented  by  the  Minnesingers ;  aitd  here 
Count  Hermann  of  Thuringia  held  a  kind  of  |x>etical  tourney  or 
contest,  which  was  attended  by  the  most  famous  poets  in  Germany. 
The  greatest  literary   monuments  of  this  period  are,  however, 
U>e  "  Miebelungenlied "  and  the  "  Heldenbuch,"    or  "'BokJs.  bS. 
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Heroes."  The  foimer  of  these  works  is  a  kind  of  German  IIioo. 
wliicli,  though  the  action  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Attila,  cxtntains  a 
series  of  Gennaji  legends  from  the  age  of  heathenism  to  that  of 
the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty.  They  were  strung  togetlier  by  some 
unknown  poet  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Arts. — In  painting,  Henry  of  Bavaria  was  distinguished 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  Jacob  Kern,  of  Nurnbei^,  in  the 
thirteenth.  The  art  of  painting  on  glass  was  not  introduced 
until  the  fourteenth.  The  Netherlands,  and  the  city  of  Cologne, 
the  latter  especially,  were  the  cliief  schools  of  painting.  In 
architecture  an  extraordinary  revolution  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century.  At  the  first  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Gennany,  the  missionaries  of  Byzantium  and 
Bowe  would  naturally  build  their  churches  ailer  the  ecclesiastical 
models  of  their  native  countries :  a  taste  wiiich  continued  to  be 
fostered  by  the  close  connection  of  the  Othos  with  the  Byzantine 
court ;  but  under  the  Hohenstaufens,  or  a  little  before  the  acces- 
sion of  that  line,  a  new  style  wa^  introduced,  which  emulated  the 
light  and  elegant  architecture  of  the  Saracens,  and  was  caUed  the 
Gothic,  probably  because  it  was  derived  from  the  Gotfuc  Chris- 
tians of  Spain,  whose  daily  intercourse  with  the  Arabians  led 
them  to  adopt  many  of  their  customs.  The  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  tliis  style  seem  to  be-  the  result  of  a  deeply  devotional, 
but  somewliat  fantastic,  spirit,  which  impelled  the  architects  of 
those  days  to  embody  in  stone  their  glowing  conceptions  of  reli- 
gious mysteries.  Thus,  the  building  must  be  lofty,  because  it  is 
the  temple  of  the  Most  Hig'h.  All  its  parts  must  be  perpendi- 
cular, springing  like  plants  out  of  the  ground,  without  any  indica- 
tion of  the  labour  employed  on  them,  and  the  whole  must  be 
terminated  by  a  lofty  and  pointed  spire — because  faith,  which 
spriugs  up  by  God's  free  grace  iu  the  soul,  continues  to  ascend 
until  it  gazes  steadfastly  into  heaven.  The  ground  plan  must  be 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  because  tlie  cross  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  the  altar  placed  at  the  east  end,  because  th? 
Saviour  will  come  from  the  east  at  the  last  day — and  raised  three 
Bteps  above  the  body  of  the  church  as  a  symbol  of  tlie  bleased 
Trinity.  The  same  intention  was  carried  out  in  the  minor  details 
of  the  church ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  rose  and  cross  i  the  former 
indicating  the  world,  or  human  life — the  latter,  feith.  Thus,  the 
<Toss  in  the  centre  of  a  rose  was  the  universal  symbol  of  the  God- 
head in  the  middle  ages.     Until  the  thirteenth  century  each  con- 
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Tent  liad  its  own  masons^  sculptors,  architects,  and  painters ;  but 
at  that  period  there  arose  a  guild,  whose  members  enjoyed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  building  churches  on  account  of  their 
exquisite  aicfaitectuTal  skill.  These  men,  who  were  bound  to- 
gether by  oaths  and  signs,  known  only  to  the  initiated,  were  caUed 
^'  Free  Masons,''  and  their  art  the  <'  Royal  Crafl."  The  minster 
of  Strasburg  was  b^^n  in  1015,  the  foundation  of  its  £unous 
tower  laid  in  1276,  and  completed  by  John  Hulz,  of  Cologne,  in 
1439.  Architects  have  here  displayed  their  satirical  wit  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  In  one  groupe  a  bear  holds  the  vessel  of  holy 
water  and  sprinkling  brush,  a  wolf  the  cross,  a  hare  the  taper,  a 
hog  and  ram  a  box  of  reliques,  in  which  lies  a  sleeping  fox,  whilst 
a  donkey  reads  the  mass  resting  his  book  on  the  back  of  a  cat. 
The  cathedral  of  Cologne  was  b^un  in  1248,  and  the  choir 
finished  in  1320.  A  wild  legend,  in  which  the  devU  is  repre- 
sented as  giving  the  plan  of  the  minster  to  an  architect  in 
exchange  for  his  soul,  accounts  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  work 
in  the  following  manner: — The  parties  had  met,  according  to 
appcuntment,  at  midnight  in  a  lone  spot,  without  the  city  walls. 
The  architect  (as  he  had  been  instructed  by  a  priest)  stretched 
forth  lus  left  hand  and  seized  the  parchment  on  which  the  plan 
was  drawn,  whilst  with  his  right  he  held  before  the  eyes  of  the 
tempter  a  reliquary  containing  a  portion  of  the  bones  of  the  eleven 
thousand  martyred  virgins.  The  baffled  fiend,  uttering  a  loud 
cry,  strove  to  repossess  himself  of  his  drawing ;  but  the  architect 
held  it  firmly,  shielding  himself  with  his  reliquary,  and  the  parch- 
ment being  torn  in  the  struggle,  a  small  portion  of  the  working 
plan  was  for  ever  lost. 


I 


PTad  a  foreign  army  iuvaded  Germany  during  the  interr^num 
which  succeeded  the  death  of  Frederick  II,,  the  empire  must  have 
fallen  almost  without  a  struggle,  since  few  of  the  nobles  would 
have  been  inclined  to  unite  for  its  protectioD.  The  electom, 
therefore,  when  Richard  of  Cornwall  died,  ^reed  lo  set  aside  the 
claims  of  his  rival  Alfonso,  and  forgetting  their  jiarty  feuds  for  a 
season,  to  elect  one  who  should  be  something  more  than  the 
shadow  of  a  sovereign.  With  this  view  ihey  consulted  the  Pope, 
who,  since  the  death  of  Frederick,  liad  exercised  almost  unlimited 
control  over  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  To  find  a  suitable  can- 
didate was  by  no  means  easy.  It  was  necessary  that  the  future 
£mperor  snould  be  a  wamor  of  some  reputation,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  resist  the  encroachjneiiia  of  Ottocar,  tlie  powerful  King 
of  Bohemia ;  he  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  favourite  of  the 
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people,  bnt  at  the  same  time  a  zealous  promoter  of  aristocratic 
interests,  and  blindly  devoted  to  tlie  papal  see:  one,  in  short,  who 
would  use  his  imperial  power  only  in  the  manner  which  the  nobles 
and  Pope  might  prescribe.  After  considerable  delay  an  indivi- 
dual was  found,  who  more  titan  any  other  seemed  to  possess  the 
requisite  qualifications.  Count  Eudolph  of  Ilabsburg  had  fought 
under  Ott^>car  in  Hungary,  and  received  knighthood  from  his 
sword ;  subsequently,  he  had  served  the  nobles  against  Strasburg 
and  Basle,  then  the  citizens  of  Stra^sburg  against  their  Bishop,  and 
latterly  had  been  carrying  on  a  petty  war  on  his  own  account 
against  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall.  In  all  these  af&irs,  whether 
fighting  for  the  interest  of  others  or  for  his  own,  he  had  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  brave  and  successful  warrior.  Two  passives  of 
his  life  are  mentioned,  which  !iad  conciliated  for  him  tlie  favour 
of  tbe  clergy.  He  was  one  day  following  the  chace,  when  he  saw 
a  priest  preparing  to  ford  a  small  river  which  had  been  swollen 
by  the  sudden  descent  of  a  mountain  torrent.  Accosting  him 
with  many  expressions  of  kindness,  Rudolph  offered  him  his  own 
chatter  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  stream.  The  priest,  wlio 
was  carrying  the  sacrament  to  a  dying  man,  gladly  acceptefl  this 
offer,  and  having  viated  his  penitent,  led  tlie  horse  baek  to  its 
owner.  "  Xow,  God  forbid,"  said  the  count,  "  that  I  should 
ever  again  mount  the  beast  which  hath  borne  Him  fiom  «liom  I 
iiold  body  and  life,  honour  and  estate."  The  other  advi'nture 
was  with  the  Archbishop  of  MentK,  whom  he  escorted,  not  with- 
out considerable  personal  risk  and  inconvenience,  across  the  Alps 
lo  the  frontier  of  Italy.  On  the  Slst  October,  1273,  Rudolph  of 
Habsburg  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  in  presence,  we  are 
told,  of  twenty  thousand  knighls  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
people.  During  the  troublous  times  which  followed  the  death  of 
Frederick  II.,  the  insignia  of  the  empire  had  been  removed,  none 
knew  wiiilher ;  but  Kudolph  turned  this  loss  to  account,  by  taking 
the  crueifls  from  the  high  altar  and  administering  on  it  tbe  oath 
which  iiad  been  usually  sworn  on  the  imperial  sceptre :  "  The 
symbol  of  our  redemption,"  he  said,  "might  well  supply  its 
place."  Tiie  sanction  of  the  holy  see  to  his  election  was  eaaly 
obtained,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  having  already  recom- 
mended him  to  Gr^:ory  X.  as  a  "sound  Christian,  a  true  friend 
of  the  church,  a  lover  of  righteousness,  mighty  in  his  own  strength, 
and  allied  with  the  mighty,"  Gregory  came  in  person  to  meet 
him  at  Lausanne,  and  there,  kneeling  at  the  Pope's  feet,  BM!in\\iVi 
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swore  uncoiidilional  obeiUeiice  to  the  see  of  Rome.  In  after  life 
be  sought  lo  justify  this  act  of  self-obaseiiteut,  "  I  saw  ihe  marks 
of  many  footsteps  going  into  the  lion's  den;  but  none  returning* 
thence :  therefore  did  I  hold  it  for  the  truest  wisdom  to  serve  ll 
lion  of  the  church  rather  than  to  tight  with  him."  One  of  tl 
conditious  imposed  on  Rudolph  at  hU  election  was,  ihut  he  sliouJd 
humble  the  pride  of  Ottocar,  of  Bohemia.  Accordingly,  he  took 
the  field  in  1276,  and  Ottocar,  conscious  of  a  bad  cause,  yielded 
wilhout  striking  a  blow  ;  surrendering  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
and  Carniola  to  the  empire,  and  retaining  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
to  be  held  as  fiefs,  for  which  he  was  to  do  homage.  For  this 
purpose  he  appeared  in  great  pomp  on  the  island  of  Lobau,  in 
Danube,  where  Rudolph,  dressed  in  an  old  grey  doublet  and  hose, 
received  him  under  a  tent,  whieh  he  caused  to  be  withdrawn, 
whilst  Ottocar  was  in  the  act  of  kneeling  before  him.*  Stung  by 
this  insult,  and  the  persevering  reproaches  of  his  wife,  Ottocar 
again  rose  against  the  Emperor ;  and  meeting  him  in  the  neig^ 
bourhood  of  Vienna,  was  slain,  after  fighting  bravely  against 
overwhelming  numbers,  by  the  two  sons  of  a  Bohemian  nobl^ 
whom  he  had  cruelly  put  to  death  many  years  before.  Th* 
enemies  of  the  empire  being  thus  humbled,  Rudolph  next  directed 
his  attention  to  the  establishment  of  internal  tranquillity  i  and 
with  this  view  travelled  into  every  part  of  Germany,  listening  to 
complaints  and  redressing  grievances.  It  contributed  not  a  little 
to  his  popularity,  that  instead  of  Latin  (the  langut^  hitherto 
employed  in  judicial  proceedings)  he  invariably  delivered  his 
decrees  in  German.  During  these  progresses  the  country  wok 
gradually  cleared  of  the  robber  nobles,  sixty-^x  of  tiieir  castles, 
being  demolished  in  Thuriiigia  alone,  and  twenty-nine  of  tho 
most  notorious  freebooters  hanged  in  chains  at  Erfurt,  Rudolpk 
died  on  the  15th  of  July,  1291.  His  death  was  umveraally, 
lamented  by  the  people  of  Germany,  who  slill  listen  with  delight 
to  tales  of  Ins  prowess,  and  the  impartial  justice  with  which  be 
vindicated  the  rights  of  the  oppressed.  In  ihe  words  of  an  old 
chronicler  of  that  day,  "  He  was  Ihe  best  warrior  of  liis  time :  ha 
was  the  truest  man  that  ever  judge's  office  wan."  f 


•  Tbia  incident,  however,  is  quaationad  by  ic 
fErwar  dee  best  UrIugHman  siner  Zyt ;  ei 
ditarHAmtjegeB-flQii. 


I  dec  tiirest  Uum,  d<^  ' 
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^  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XXIV. 

^^.TAeGernuwiJVM&j.— The  proiidand  ancieiH  families  who  had 
preserved  thar  allodial  estatea  would  acknowledge  no  lord  but 
the  Emperor,  and  were  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  the  bishops,  and  the  cities.  The  more  powerful  of  them 
emulated  the  princes,  and  availed  themselves  of  tlie  disorders  of 
the  times  to  extend  their  power.  It  was  thus  that  noble  families 
arose  which  at  first  possessed  nothing  but  a  small  castle,  as  those 
of  Habsbui^,  Lusemburg,  Wrirtembei^,  Hohenzolleni,  Nassau, 
and  others.  The  weaker  of  them  were  either  overthrown  and 
compelled  by  the  more  powerful  to  do  feudal  service,  or  else 
maintained  themselves  by  imitating-  the  confederated  cities,  and 
forming  brotherhoods.  The  way  of  life  of  these  bold  cavaliers 
was  romantic  enough.  If  the  labour  of  their  serfs  did  iiot  suffice 
to  maintain  them  and  tlieir  armed  followers,  they  attaclced  the 
wealthy  convents,  or  the  goods  of  the  merchants  whilst  on  their 
passage  from  town  to  town.  The  cities,  and  sometimes  even  Ihe 
Emperor  himself,  were  obliged  to  fake  the  field  against  them. 
On  these  occasions  their  castles  were  destroyed,  and  they  them- 
selves, when  they  could  be  caught,  were  hanged  up  in  their  armour 
and  spurs  to  the  next  tree. 

Several  poor  knights  dwelling  in  the  same  neighbourhood  fre- 
quently built  a  castle  at  their  joint  expense,  and  left  it  in  common 
to  their  children.  Sucli  were  called  "  Gauerben."  In  Suabia 
five  knightly  families  once  lived  together  in  one  of  these  castles, 
and  bad  amongst  them  100  children.  The  bold  spirit  of  these 
castled  lords  remained  unbroken  even  do^vn  to  the  time  of  the 
S«fonnation,  as  we  see  from  the  history  of  the  Sickingens  and 
Girumbachs.  In  the  songs  of  the  MinneaiLnger  the  bitter 
complaints  of  those  knights  are  often  recorded,  who,  though 
equal  to  llie  princes  in  birth,  were  so  far  below  them  in  power. 
The  four  castlen,  or  rather  robbers'  nests,  of  the  celebrated  Land- 
schaden  von  Neckar-Steinarh  are  still  to  be  seen  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  Neckar.  Having  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
Landschaden  clothed  himself  in  black  armour,  and  keeping  his 
i-iaor  always  down,  joined  the  crusaders  and  distinguiahed  himself 
by  his  extraordinary  valour.  For  these  deeds  the  Emperor,  sur- 
rounded by  ills  knights,  wished  to  reward  him ;  his  visor  was 
drawn  up  and  discovered  tlie  weJl-tnown  face  of  the  dVATotWT. 
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It  13  toM  in  ancient  chronicles  that  a  wliole  band  of  these  knights, 
led  by  the  lords  of  Bibra,  Eberebei^,  Thungen,  and  Steinau, 
concoiled  themselves  in  wine-casks  and  causal  themselves  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  little  town,  of  Bnickenau,  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  it;  but  as  they  were  too  long  in  packing  up  their 
booty,  they  were  surprised  by  the  citizens  and  driven  out  of  the 
town.  The  Baron  Von  Kreukingen  received  the  Emperor  ISar- 
barossa  at  his  estate  of  Tengen  near  Constance  witliout  rising' 
from  his  seat ;  not  that  he  wished  to  show  any  personal  disrespect 
to  his  sovereign,  but  because,  as  he  asserted,  lie  held  his  estate  in 
fief  from  nobody  but  the  sun.  Every  traveller  on  the  Rhine  will 
liave  observed  the  numerous  ruined  castles  which  crown  its  banks 
between  Bingen  and  Bonn,  once  the  strongholds  of  those  lawless 
barons,  and  the  terror  of  the  eurrounding  cotintry. 

Others  of  the  nobles  joined  the  different  orders  of  knights,  who, 
when  thus  associated,  were  able  to  maintain  their  independence, 
and  possessed  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the  princes.  The  first  of 
these  were  the  Knights  of  St.  John  ;  but  the  Teutonic  order  was 
more  peculiarly  German.  As,  however, it  emigrated  intoPrussi* 
it  became  estranged  from  the  affaiis  of  the  empire,  though  its 
ranks  were  continually  recruited  from  the  German  nobility. 

A  third  class  of  the  nobles  held  their  lands  in  fief  under  th« 
princes  and  more  powerful  nobility  and  clei^,  and  generally 
took  service  in  the  different  courts.  Many  of  these  fiefe  were  in» 
separably  connected  with  oftices  at  court.  The  baron  who  vm 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  his  mountain  fortress,  or  unwilling, 
to  enter  some  spiritual  order,  had  indeed  no  other  method  of  grat^ ; 
fying  his  ambition  and  his  love  of  show  and  adventure  but  by 
attaching  himself  to  the  court  of  a  prince. 


ADOLPUUS   OF   NASSAU. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

AD0LP1ID8  OP  NABS*0— AUIBBT  OF  AU6TBIA. 
Frum  A.D.  laai  to  130S. 


The  Emperor'a  eldest  sou,  Rudolph  of  Suabia,  died  early,  leaving 
&  soa  named  Jolm,  whose  claiiu  to  ihe  crown  woe  set  aside  with- 
out discussion.  The  standard  of  morality  was  atill  so  low  among 
the  electors  that  Gerard,  Archbis-hop  of  Mentz,  whose  character 
ia  pronounced  by  a  German  historian  to  have  been  so  '■  utterly 
corrupt  and  wicked  tliat  the  devil  might  have  envied  him,"  did 
not  scruple  to  offer  to  each  of  tliem  a  large  sum  of  money,  in 
order  to  eecure  the  nomination  of  ins  cousin,  Adolphus  of  Nassau, 
whom  he  had  selected  as  a  manageable  instniment  for  carrying 
out  his  own  ambitious  schemes.  As  a  warrior  the  uew  sovereign 
was  by  no  ueans  inferior  to  his  couteniporaries ;  but  his  character 
was  ferocious,  even  beyond  the  wont  of  those  barbarous  times, 
and  unlimited  indulgeoce  in  the  pleaftures  of  the  table  liad  ren- 
dered his  body  bloated  and  unwieldy.  In  order  to  increase  the 
hereditary  possessions  of  his  houae  he  purciinscd  Jleissen  and 
Thuringia  from  Albert  tnc  Degenerate,  with  a  large  sum  oE 
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money  given  to  him  by  EJiword  I.  of  Eiiglaml,  oo  condition  of 
his  invading  Frmice,  a  proaiise  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  violate 
as  soon  ss  the  gold  was  safe  in  bb  coffers.  This  Albert  had 
married  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Frederick  II.,  whom  he  perse- 
cuted with  the  most  unrelenting  hatred.  Being  compelled  to 
separate  from  her  children,  the  mother  bit  the  eldest,  Frederick, 
severely  in  the  cheek,  that  the  scar  might  always  remind  him  of 
the  debt  of  vengeance  ivhich  he  owed  to  his  unnatural  father. 
Soon  afterwards  she  died  at  Frankfurt,  and  the  sons  escaped  from 
their  persecutor;  but  after  a  short  time  they  were  retaken,  and 
would  have  perished  in  prison  had  not  the  compassionate  sen-ant8 
brought  them  bread,  and  at  last  supplied  them  with  the  means  of 
escape.  The  brave  young  men  were  no  sooner  free  than  they 
took  up  arms  against  the  King  of  Germany  and  their  father,  and 
were  universally  supported  by  the  people,  who  groaned  under  the 
iron  yoke  of  Adolphus,  whose  troops  were  continually  perpetratinj 
the  most  wanton  outrages.  Ou  one  occasion  they  daubed  two 
women  all  over  with  pitch,  then  feathered  them,  and  exhibited 
them  in  the  camp  as  a  couple  of  uncommon  birds.  The  Count  of 
Hohenstein,  who  complained  to  Adolphus  of  this  outrage,  wbb 
rudely  driven  from  his  presence.  At  Miihihausen,  where  they 
had  been  kindly  received,  the  soldiers  committed  such  excessea 
that  the  citizens  rose  in  a  body  and  drove  them  out  of  the  town ; 
and  at  Freiburg-,  which  Adolphus  besieged  a  whole  year,  a  great 
namLrer  ol  nis  soldiers  having  perished  through  a  sudden  sinking 
of  the  ground,  the  people  compared  the  calamity  to  the  judgment 
that  fell  on  Korah  and  his  company,  who  were  swallowed  up 
quick  on  account  of  their  enonnous  wickedueaa.  After  a  loag 
resistance  the  two  Thuringian  brothers  were  obliged  to  fly  froiq 
the  country ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  king  was  short-lived.  Hia 
former  patron,  Archbishop  Gerard,  finding  him  by  no  means  so 
tractable  a  puppet  as  he  liad  expected,  a  second  time  had  recourse 
to  bribery,  and  persuaded  the  electors  assembled  in  diet  at  Ments 
to  declare  the  throne  vacant,  and  elect  Albert  Duke  of  Austria. 
This  prince  had  already  strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Hungary,  and  recruited  hb  coffers  by  receiving  a 
large  sum  from  France  on  condition  of  his  making  war  ou  Englaod 
and  the  King  of  Germany.  AMembling  a  lai^e  array,  he  met 
Adolphus  near  Worms,  and  by  a  counterfeit  flight  induced  him 
and  his  cavalry  to  follow,  until  they  were  a  considerable  disianca 
in  advance  of  the  infantry,  when  Alijert's  forces  rallied,  and  aim- 
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ing-  cliiefly  at  the  norses,  brought  the  knights  to  the  ground,  wiiere 
they  lay  helplessly  iu  their  heavy  unuour,  and  were  easily  de~ 
spatched.  Adolphus,  wounded,  aiid  without  his  helniet,  fought 
with  the  most  desperate  courage,  seeking  hia  enemy  iu  eveiy  part 
of  the  field.  But  Albert,  like  Richmond  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
had  dreased  a  number  of  men  in  armour  similar  to  his  own ;  so 
that,  although  many  of  tiia  counterfeits  were  slain,  tiie  real  general 
neaped  unwouuded ;  and  Adolphus  later  in  the  day  fell  by  Jiis 
hand,  or  by  the  sword  of  one  of  his  officers.  The  new  sovereign 
was  a  man  of  cold,  heartless  temper,  and  singularly  ill-favoured 
physiognomy.  He  liad  once  been  poisoned,  and  the  physicians 
could  devise  no  better  mode  of  cure  than  hanging  him  up  by  the 
heels  and  plucking  out  one  of  his  eyes,  in  order  that  the  poison 
might  escape  through  it.  This  lo»  gave  his  face,  in  addition  to 
Its  natural  uglmess,  a  mean  and  sinister  expression. 

As  the  great  object  of  Albert  was  to  govern  absolutely,  ui 
imitation  of  the  King  of  France,  one  of  the  first  measures  of  his 
re^  was  to  depress  the  bishops  and  iJree  cities  by  the  withdrawal 
of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  to  render  as  many  of  the  nobles 
as  possible  dependent  on  the  crown,  by  compelling  a  hmidred 
kuights  to  reside  constantly  al  lib  court,  where  they  were  required 
to  act  as  a  bodyguard-  An  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  Holland 
feiled  through  the  interference  of  the  Freneh  king ;  nor  waa  be 
more  successful  in  the  plans  which  he  had  formed  to  make  himself 
master  of  Burgundy  and  Bohemia.  On  the  other  tiaiid  he  Bought 
and  obtained  support  from  the  burghers  of  the  Rhenish  and 
Suabian  cities  against  Archbishop  Gerard  of  Meniz,  and  the 
Count  Palatine  Rudolph,  who  had  almost  annihilated  the  com- 
merce  of  their  subjects  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  tolls  on  all 
articles  of  merchandise  conveyed  along  tlie  Uiiine ;  an  act  whien 
is  designated  by  an  Et^lish  chronicler  as  "mira  Germaiiorum  iu- 
sania,"  the  unaccountable  folly  of  the  Gennans.  The  Archbishop 
it  appears  had  offended  hb  haughty  master  by  telling  him  that  he 
could  at  any  tune  by  one  blast  of  lidfi  horn  call  up  a  new  Emperor. 
Gerard  appealed  to  the  Pope,  but  could  obtain  no  redress.  Mean- 
while the  Thuringian  prince  Frederick  "with  the  bitten  cheek," 
whose  gigantic  suit  of  armour  b  still  exhibited  in  tlie  Wartlmrg, 
iiod  returned  from  exile,  and  falling  in  love  with  his  beautiful 
Btep-sister  Elizabeth,  bore  her  off  to  that  fortress.  But  the  armit-s 
of  Albert  had  overrun  Thuringia,  and  he  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don thb  place  of  refuge,  bearing  with  him  hb  nuwly-boni  cliild. 
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Hearing  it  cry,  he  ordered  the  troops  to  halt,  wid  hard  pressed  aa 
he  was,  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  until  the  nur»e  liad  pacified  hit 
infant.  Afler  twice  defeating  the  iiuperial  forces,  he  obtained 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  hereditary  doimnions  in  the  year  1307. 
Daring'  these  feuds  the  three  Swiss  cantoas  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and 
Unterwaldeii,  iiaving  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Dukes  of 
Austria,  and  declared  themselves  an  independent  state,  Albert 
swore  bloody  veng^eance  for  the  insult  offered  to  hia  authority> 
But  before  he  could  follow  up  this  intention  an  event  occum  ' 
which  put  an  end  to  all  his  projects.  John  of  Ilohemia,  the  s( 
of  his  deceased  brother  Eudolph,  had  often  implored  his  uacle  to 
restore  the  hereditary  possessions  of  which  the  youi^r  branch  of 
the  family  had  been  unjustly  deprived ;  but  his  remoustronces 
were  generally  answered  by  the  most  galling-  sarcasms,  and  c 
one  occasion  Albert  placed  a  garland  of  flowers  on  the  young 
tuau's  head,  telling  him.  that  such  a  crown  was  best  suited  to  hi; 
tender  years.  The  youth,  hitherto  patient  aiid  gentle,  beca 
irritable  and  morose  after  receiving  this  insult,  and  did  nut  hesitate 
to  communicate  his  angry  feelings  to  some  of  the  discontented 
nobles,  wiiom,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  already  mentioned, 
Albert  compelled  to  reside  at  his  court.  Five  of  these  persona 
swore  that  they  would  never  rest  until  they  were  revenged  on  i 
tyrant,  and  had  restored  John  as  well  as  themselves  to  the  rights 
which  were  unjustly  withheld  from  them.  An  occasion  soon  pre- 
sented itself.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  1308,  Albert  rode  with  a 
few  attendants  towards  Rheinfelden,  not  far  from  Ilatisburg ;  the 
ferry  which  the  travellers  were  to  cross  was  already  in  sight,  and  tli 
Emperor  paused  to  admire  tlie  beautiful  scene  before  him  ere  he  d< 
Bcended  info  the  valley  of  tlie  Geuss.  Even  the  swelling  heart  of 
John  seemed  to  have  been  soothed,  and  his  plan  of  revenge  for  ft 
moment  abandoned  ;  when  the  Emperor,  as  if  urged  on  by  an  evil 
spirit  to  his  destruction,  repeated  the  insult  which  had  already  cost 
his  nephew  so  many  tears.  They  had  now  reached  tlie  feny,  where 
a  small  boat  waited  to  convey  them  across  the  river  at  two  trips. 
John  and  his  fellow  conspirators  rushing  forward  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  boat  with  the  Emperor  and  one  solitary  attendant. 
Having  crossed  the  ferry  they  re-mounted,  and  proceeded  at  a 
brisk  pace  until  ihey  reached  a  sort  of  dingle,  the  thick  bushea 
of  which  screened  them  from  the  eyes  of  their  companions,  who 
were  waiting  on  the  other  side  for  the  return  of  tlie  boat.  The 
opportunity  was  too  favourable  to  be  lost ;  John  seized  bis  uncle's  , 
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bridle-rein,  and  shouted  in  a  voice  which  trembl»]  wiih  passion,  ' 

"  Let  us  now  see  whetlier  the  possessions  of  my  father  will  be  i 

restored  to  me."     The  Emperor  started,  but  immediately  recover-  .[ 

ing  his  presence  of  mind,  tried  to  soothe  his  nephew  by  fair  pro-  I 

mises  ;  hut  the  conspirators  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  "  How 
long  will  ye  suffer  this  carrion  to  sit  on  horseback  ? "  shouted 
Rudopli  of  Wart,  and  followed  up  the  words  by  rushing-  on  tlie 
Emperor  and  stabbing  him  with  his  dagger,  whilst  at  the  same 
moment  another  of  the  conspirators  eliive  his  skull  with  the  blow 
of  a  sword.  Albeit  sarjk  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  biting  the 
dust  in  agony,  and  rolling  over  anii  over  in  the  blood  which 
Streamed  from  his  wounds.  A  poor  woman  of  the  most  degraded 
class,  who  liappened  to  be  passing  that  way,  laid  the  head  of  the 
wounded  man  in  her  lap,  and  tried  to  staunch  the  blood  ;  but  the 
■saassins  had  done  their  work  so  surely  that  in  a  few  moments  the 
stmgg-les  of  the  Emperor  were  over.     The  vengeance  of  God  'i 

pursued  the  murderers.     John  tied  into  Italy ;  but  his  remorse  I 

was  so  great  that  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  who 
sentenced  him,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor,  Henry  VII.,  to 
perpetual  seclusion  in  an  Augustine  convent  at  Pisa.  Wart  was 
sentenced  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  At  first  he  denied  his 
guilt,  hut  being  confronted  with  the  attendant  who  liad  witnessed 
the  murder,  he  attempted  no  further  defence.  His  crushed  and 
mangled  limbs  were  transferred  to  another  wheel,  which  was  get 
up  on  a  pole  by  the  way-side,  where  he  was  left  to  die  a  lingering 
death  ;  but  his  sufferings  were  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  the 
affectionate  care  of  his  wife,  who  sat  day  and  night  beneath  the 
wheel  moistening  his  parched  and  swollen  tongue  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  water.  After  hia  death  she  retired  into  a  convent  at 
Bfisle,  where  she  passed  tlie  rest  of  her  life  in  prayer  and  peni- 
tence. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XXV. 

TTie  Swha  Confederacy. —  Wiliiaia  Tell. — SwitMrlaud  at  rhe 

beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  consisted  of  several  small 

provinces  or  cantons,  some  of  tliem  hereditary  possessions  of  the 

House  of  Habsbut^^,  others  dependencies  of  the  empire.     Among 

the   latter  were  the  three  forest   cantons   of  Uri,  Schwyi!,  and 

HVnterwalden,  which  Albert  wished  to  annex  to  the  dukedom  of 

Btatotria.     His  attem|its,  hoviever.  were  vehemeinly  lesisteii   by 


I 
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the  stuntj  Swiss,  who  were  at  length  driveo  to  open  rebeUion  by 
a  Beriea  of  iiiGiilt£  offered  to  them  br  G  easier,  the  Austrian 
bailiff  of  Uri.  This  Ge«iiler  (says  an  old  Swiss  chronicler),  who 
was  bailiff  of  Uri  and  Schwyz,  had  built  a  fortrese  in  Uri  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  inhabitants  of  that  canton,  and  bad 
given  it  the  offensive  title  of  Zwing-Uri  (Farce-  Uri),  which 
exasperated  the  people  to  such  a  decree,  that  insurrections  broke 
out  in  different  parts  of  tite  country.  Indignant  at  these  symploins 
of  insubordination,  Gessler  resolved  to  offer  them  a  yet  more 
atrocious  affront.  On  St,  James's  day  in  the  year  1307,  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Altorf,  who  were  early  abroad,  discovered  in 
the  market-place  of  their  town  a  hat  conspicuously  displayed  on 
a  lofty  pole.  Whilst  they  were  debating  among  themselves  what 
this  strange  apparition  could  mean,  a  herald  advanced  into  the 
midst  of  them,  and  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  that  all  aud 
each  of  the  inliabitauts  of  Uri  and  of  Schwjz  were  required  and 
eommauded  to  pay  to  the  eaid  hat  the  same  honour,  respect,  and 
reverence,  as  they  would  pay  to  the  Emperor's  Majesty  being  per- 
sonally present,  and  this  under  pain  of  forfeiting  goods  and  gear, 
and  of  pnnisiuuent  in  life  and  limb.  About  the  same  time  Gessler 
happened  to  be  riding  through  the  country,  and  seeing  a  newly- 
built  house,  enquired  of  its  proprietor,  one  Werner  of  Staunch, 
to  whom  it  belonged  ?  The  Swiss,  suspecting  from  his  manner 
that  all  was  not  well,  answered  evasively,  "  It  belongs  to  my 
lord  the  Emperor,  and  to  your  honour;  and  is  my  fief."  "I 
will  not  that  peasants  build  houses  without  my  permission,"  was 
the  stem  reply  ;  "nor  tfiat  they  should  live  independently  as  if 
they  were  lords."  Werner,  a  aiirewd,  cautious  man,  communi- 
cated these  expressions  to  his  wife,  who  advised  bim  at  once  ti> 
take  counsel  with  the  other  tnalcotitents,  and  endeavour  to  devise 
some  plan  for  liberating  their  country  from  the  slavery  under 
wliich  it  groaned.  Full  of  these  thoughts,  "Werner  consulted 
with  Waiter  Fiirst,  a  man  of  reputation  and  influence  in  Uri, 
who  introduced  him  to  his  friend  Arnold  of  Melclhal :  and  tlie 
three  made  a  solemn  compact  that  they  would  endeavour  to  raise 
a  force  sufficicjit  to  drive  the  tyrannical  Austrian  from  tlie  laud. 
'Their  place  of  meeting  was  on  the  Riitli,  a  small  meadow  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  where  tliey  swore  to  observe  the 
conditions  of  this  covenant. 

There  was  an  honest,  courageous  peasant  in  Uri,  who  waa  alsu 
a  party  to  ttw  convention.     This  man,  Wilhum  Tell  by  nante. 


Htn-. 
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proce^ed  on  the  18th  of  November  to  Allorf,  and  several  tioica 
passed  before  the  )iat  without  making;  the  required  obeisaDcc. 
This  was  soon  reporl«d  to  Gessler,  who  sent  for  the  recusant,  and 
demanded  why  he  had  disobeyed  the  proclamation.  "  ily  lord," 
said  Tell,  "  what  I  have  done  lias  been  done  in  i^iorance.  Par- 
don me,  I  pray  thee.  Had  I  more  wit,  I  should  not  be  called 
Tell.""  Being'  celebrated  for  hU  skill  in  shooting  with  the  cro»- 
bow.  Tell  waa  commanded  by  the  governor,  as  a  punithment  for 
his  insubordiimtion,  to  shoot  an  apple  from  the  bead  at  his  own 
Bon,  who  was  placed  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  Swiai 
declared  that  he  would  rather  die.  "Die  then,  thou  slialt," 
exclaimed  the  tyrant,  "  both  thou  and  thy  child,  if  thou  refusest 
to  obey  me."  Tell,  seeing  that  there  was  no  «ay  of  escape,  pre- 
jtared  his  bow  ;  the  child,  who  was  only  six  years  of  ^e,  himself 
held  the  apple  on  his  head  ;  the  bolt  whizzed  through  the  air  and 
split  the  apple  without  injuring  the  boy.  Shoutit  of  applause 
burst  from  the  crowd  at  this  display  of  skill,  and  even  Gessler 
himself  praised  Tell's  dexterity.  "  But  tell  me,"  he  added,  "  why 
Ihou  hast  yet  another  bolt  in  thy  belt."  Tell  would  have  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying  that  it  was  the  ordinary  custom  of 
archers ;  but  Gessler,  seeing  him  confused,  pressed  him  to  dis- 
close the  real  reason,  promising  that  whatever  be  might  say,  his 
life  should  be  safe.  "  Well  then,"  replied  William  Tell,  "  I  will 
speak  the  truth — If  I  liad  slain  my  son,  the  second  arrow  should 
have  pierced  thy  heart."  "  I  promised  thee  thy  life,"  replied 
Gessler,  "  but  since  thou  art  thus  evil  disposed  towards  me,  I 
will  send  thee  to  a  place  where  thou  shall  never  see  sun  or  moon 
more."  He  then  commanded  TeU  to  be  bound  and  thrown  into  a 
boat,  which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  castle  of  Kiissnacht,  Gessler 
himself  accompanying  his  prisoner.  As  the  boat  proceeded  on 
her  course,  one  of  those  tremendous  squalls,  to  which  the  Swiss 
lakra  are  liable,  suddenly  arose  and  rendered  the  little  vessel 
unmanageable.  At  tlus  crisis  one  of  the  attendants,  remember- 
ing that  Tell  was  an  experienced  boatman,  implored  Gessler  to 
give  him  the  helm.  This  request  being  granted.  Tell  seized  the 
tiller  and  steered  the  boat  in  safety  towards  the  shore  ;  but  as  it 
neared  a  flat  rock  (which  now  bears  the  name  of  "  Tell's  Flat"), 
the  prisoner  suddenly  snatched  his  cross-bow,  and  leaping  ashore 
pushed  back  the  boat  with  his  foot,    leaving  Gessler  and    his 
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attendants  to  estricate  ilieiaselvea  from  th«  danger  as  best  they 
might.  He  himself  rau  to  the  high  road  wliich  leads  from  Art 
to  Kussnacht,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  hollow  among  the  trees. 
Gessler,  having  landed  with  difficulty  at  Brunaen,  proceeded  in 
search  of  Tell,  who,  watching  his  opportunity,  took  a  steady  aim 
at  the  tyrant  from  his  place  of  concealment  and  sent  an  arrow 
through  his  heart.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  their  oppressor's 
death,  the  Swiss  immediately  resolved  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  strong  fortresses  of  Saruen  and  Uotaberg. 

Among  the  confederates  was  a  young  juan  who  had  long  beeu 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  female  servant  in  the  castle  of  Roti- 
berg.  At  midnight  a  rope  was  lowered  from  this  maiden's 
window  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  her  lover;  but  great  was 
her  surprise  and  horror  when  not  one,  but  twenty  Swiss,  sprang;, 
into  her  ciiamber;  and  with  little  noise  and  no  bloodshed,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  castle. 

On  the  following  morning  (January  1st,  1308),  twenty  Swiss,- 
each  with  a  dagger  concealed  in  his  bosom,  entered  the  castle  of 
Sarnen  under  pretence  of  offering  a  new  year's  present  to  the 
governor :  but  no  sooner  were  they  all  within,  than  they  dis- 
played their  weapons,  and  opening  the  gates  admitted  thir^  of 
tlieir  companions  who  had  lain  concealed  in  an  alder  grove  in  tlie 
neighbourhood.  The  garrison  offered  no  resistance,  but  quietly 
abandoned  the  place.  As  soon  as  these  exploits  were  known,  the 
men  of  Uri  levelled  to  the  ground  the  newly-built  fortress  of 
Zwing-Uri,  and  drove  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  force  across 
the  fi'outier.  On  the  6th  of  January  the  Swiss  confederacy  was 
solemnly  formed  at  Brunnen,  the  members  pledging  tliemselv^ 
to  defend  tiie  liberties  of  tlieir  country,  as  fai'  as  tliis  could  be 
done  consistently  with  tlieir  duty  to  the  Emperor.  This  con- 
federacy, with  certain  modifications,  has  lasted  for  more  thaa  Hve 
hundred  years. 


I  as  the  death  of  Albert   was  known,    Philip  IT.  of 

i  (sumamed  te  Bel,  ihe  handsome)  claimed  the  impfrial 

OR  behalf  of  his  brother  Charles :  but  hta  prelensor 

e  rejected  by  the  electors.     Still  less  were  ihey  inclined  to 

J  another  prince  of  the  house  of  Habsbiirg ;  for  Albert 

a  that  a  8o»ereign  who  possessed  exteiisive  here- 

r  dominions  of  his  own  was  not  liLely  to  be  a  very  con- 

I   respecter    of   those    rig-hts    which    his    independent 

B  gave  him  the  means  of  violating.     They  determined 

therefore  to  look  around  them  for  some  knight  of  high  military 
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reputation,  but  small  possessions :  and  in  order  to  condliate  tha 
favour  of  the  Holy  See,  agreed  that  the  dection  should  fall  on 
him  who  obtained  the  greatest  number  of  voles  among  the  spi- 
ritual electors.  It  happened  a.t  this  time  that  the  city  of  Treves 
was  on  terms  of  close  friendship  and  alliance  with  its  neig-hbour 
Count  Henry  of  Luxemboui^,  an  instance  of  amity  not  very 
common  in  those  disturbed  days.  The  family  castle  of  Luxem 
bourg-  (or  Liitzel  Buig,  the  Utile  fortress)  lay  anbosomed  in 
deep  forests,  little  known  to  the  world  in  general,  but  famous 
iu  its  own  neighbourhood  for  the  wild  legends  which  were  related 
of  its  possessors.  The  founder  of  the  family  had  brought  home 
to  his  castle  a  beautiful  bride  who  bore  bin)  many  childrea;  the 
only  interruption  to  their  happiness  was  a  mysterious  stipulation 
of  the  countess,  that  once  in  seven  days  she  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  her  own  apartments  without  l>eing  seen  by  any  one. 
For  some  years  the  count  restrained  his  curiosity,  but  at  last  in 
an  evil  hour  he  watched  her  narrowly,  and  found  that  his  wife 
was  one  of  those  water-demons  called  Nixies,  who  every  seven 
days  are  compelled  to  resume  the  fonn  of  a  lish.  Tlie  descend- 
ants of  this  ill-assorted  pair  are  often  mentioned  in  German 
history  as  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  neighbouring  house  of 
Brabant,  and  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speakipg,  Henry, 
the  reigning  count,  hod  made  an  alliance  with  the  city  of  Treves 
in  the  hope  of  recovering  certain  possessions  which  the  Count  of 
Brabant  had  wrested  from  his  father.  His  brother  Baldwin  was 
archbishop  of  Treves,  and  Peter  Aichspaller  (who  had  once  been 
his  body  physician)  filled  the  see  of  Mentz,  so  (hat  of  the  three 
spiritual  electors  only  the  arclibishop  of  Colt^ne  voted  against 
him  ;  and  the  temporal  princes,  true  to  their  promise,  confirmed 
the  election.  Few  of  the  German  sovereigns  hare  done  su^ 
credit  to  the  choice  of  the  electors  as  Henry  VII.;  from  iLe 
moment  of  his  ascending  the  throne  he  took  Charlemagne,  Bap- 
baroasa,  and  Frederick  II.  for  his  models ;  the  mean  selfish  policy 
of  his  predecessors  was  entirely  discarded,  and  instead  of  aintinfc 
at  the  aggrandizement  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  thought 
only  how  he  could  best  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  empire. 
Being  fully  aware  of  his  present  weakness  in  Germany  amidst  a 
crowd  of  ambitious  nobles,  eaeh  of  whom  sought  only  his  own 
interest,  he  resolved  on  first  gaining  for  himself  a  glorious  Dsme 
abroad  by  freeing  Italy  from  FrencJi  usurpation,  and  then  re- 
4urning  to  Germany,  Ite  would  strain  et'ery  nerve  to  render  the 
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empire  as  united  as  it  had  been  under  the  Hohenataufen  dynasty. 
The  Italians  were  themselves  weary  of  French  domination, 
and  the  Pope,  wim  resided  at  Avig^non  under  the  protection  of 
Philip,  wished  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  pnppet  in  the 
hands  of  hia  powerful  ally.  But  before  the  expedition  into  Italy 
could  be  undertaken,  affairs  nearer  home  required  his  immediate 
attention.  Bohemia,  where  Henry  of  Carinthia  had  been  elected 
king  in  defiance  of  the  late  Emperor  Albert,  was  re-annexed  to 
the  GTerman  crown  by  tiie  marriage  of  Henry  VII. 'a  son  John,  a 
youth  of  fourteen,  to  Elizabeth,  second  sister  of  the  last  native 
Bohemian  sovereign,  the  people  zealously  uniting  to  expel  the 
usurper  and  his  Carinthians  from  tlieir  country.  The  murderers 
of  the  late  emperor  were  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
an  alliance  formed  with  his  two  sons  Frederick  and  Leopold, 
The  Swiss  cantons  of  Uri,  Sehwyz,  and  Unterwalden  were  de- 
clared to  be  independent  of  Austria,  as  they  had  always  been 
before  the  ill-advised  attempt  of  Albert  to  annex  them  to  his 
hereditary  dominions.  In  the  year  1310  Henry  crossed  the  Alps, 
The  Ghibellines  of  Italy  crowded  to  his  standard,  and  amongst 
(hem  Dante,  the  great  Florentine  poet,  who  has  celebrated  Henry 
in  his  immortal  versca.  But  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances, 
Henry  lingered  too  long  in  northern  Italy.  Having  made  him- 
self master  of  the  principal  Lombard  cities,  he  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Genoa  in  1311.  where  the  Empress  Maz^aret  died. 
Here,  or  as  seems  more  probable  at  Pavia,  an  Augustine  monk 
entered  whilst  he  was  at  table,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  king's 
feet,  prayed  for  mercy :  thia  monk  was  Prince  John,  the  assassin 
of  the  Emperor  Albert.  Henry  drove  the  murderer  indignantly 
from  his  presence.  Meanwhile  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  taking 
advantage  of  his  enemy's  tardiness,  iiad  sent  a  considerable  force 
to  Rome.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  movement,  Henry 
marciied  southwards  at  the  head  of  only  2000  men,  aud  attempted 
to  cajry  the  Capitol  by  assault,  but  was  repulsed  with  terrible 
slaughter.  To  one  of  his  knights  who  bemoaned  thia  disaster  he 
angrily  replied,  "Go  home  to  thy  mother,  coward  !"  and  endea- 
voured to  repair  the  calamity  by  making  himself  master  of  St, 
Peter's  church ;  but  here  too  he  was  unsuccesaiul,  and  was 
obliged  to  celebrate  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  which  waa  aurrouiided  by  his  enemies,  some 
f  whose  arrows  fell  on  the  lugh  altar  before  which  the  Emperor 
Molhing  now  remained  for  him  but  to  abandon  Korae ; 
Gv.  » 
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yet  BO  little  was  HeDiy  diacouraged  by  these  disasttrs  tliat  he 
made  preparations  in  Sicily,  Geuoa,  and  Gennany,  for  renewing 
the  war  on  all  sides.  At  th'e  same  time  he  became  a  sviitor  for 
the  hand  of  Catherine  of  Habsbur^,  daughter  of  the  late  Em- 
peror, and  sent  his  son,  John  of  Bohemia,  to  bring  the  bride  and 
a  large  army  into  Italy.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  antici- 
pations his  course  was  prematurely  cut  short  by  poison,  which  a 
monk  administered  to  him  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
As  soon  as  tins  treachery  was  discovered,  he  exclaimed,  "  Id  the 
cup  of  life  thoii  hast  offered  me  death,  but  fly,  save  thyself  before 
my  followers  arrest  thee."  It  is  said  that  he  might  have  been 
saved  if  he  would  have  consented  to  employ  the  usual  remedies, 
but  his  superstitious  piety  revolted  from  disgorging  the  sacred 
elements,  and  he  died  at  Buonconvento  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1313.  His  destined  bride  arrived  at  Fisa  just  in  time  to  receive 
his  corpse ;  she  was  aflerwards  compelled  to  marry  John,  son  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  died  in  a  few  years  of  a  broken  heart. 


SXn'PLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Proclamation  of  Hejiry  VII. — Henry  was  proclaimed  at  the 
Konigsstuhl  (king's  throne),  a  small  building  at  Rense,  near 
Braubach,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Rhine,  where  subsequently 
emperors  were  frequently  elected  and  dethroned.  The  situation 
was  chosen  from  its  vicinity  to  the  dominions  of  the  four  Rhenish 
electors,  Mentz,  Cologne,  Treves,  and  tlie  Count  Palatine,  all  of 
whom  possessed  towns  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
building  (which  was  destroyed  in  1807  and  rebuilt  after  the 
original  model  in  1843)  is  of  an  octagon  form  supported  by 
pillars,  with  seven  stone  seats  round  the  sides  for  the  electors,  and 
one  in  the  centre  for  the  emperor. 


LEWIS  OF   UAVAKIA. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

r  DATAEIA  AND  FBEDEBICS  OP  AUSTEIi 
FromA.D.  1313  to  1347. 


bio  imperial  robes. 


lenry's  death,   llie  empire  was  again  distracted  by  the 
Guelphic  and  Ghibelline  factions ;  the  latter  jjarty  choosing'  Lewis 
ia,  the  former,   Duke   Fretieriek  of  Austria,  aurnamed, 
L  bis  personal  beauty,    Frederick    the  Fair.     The  cacleet 
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between  the  two  candidates  for  the  imperial  throne  continued 
until  the  year  1322,  when  a  battle  was  fought  at  Muhldorf,  near 
Salzburg,  where  Frederick,  williout  waiting  for  the  suecoura 
which  hia  brother  was  bringing  up,  raslily  attacked  the  enemy. 
The  struggle  was  desperate,  for  both  parties  knew  that  the  im- 
perial crown  was  the  prize  for  which  they  fought.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  day  another  army  was  seen  in  the  distance  advancing 
rapidly  towards  the  spot  where  the  Bohemians  were  closely  en- 
gaged with  the  Hungarians.  Frederick  falling  into  an  error 
tiiiuilar  to  that  of  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  would  not 
believe  that  the  fresh  anny  was  not  the  detachment  of  his  brother 
Leopold,  until  it  was  too  late  to  repair  his  mistake,  and  the  Au»- 
trians  and  Hungaxians,  attacked  on  all  sides,  were  mown  down 
like  grass.  The  bravest  of  the  Austrian  nobility  fell  in  this 
murderous  engagement :  of  one  family  alone  twenty-three  knights 
lay  dead  on  the  field.  Frederick  himself  was  taken  prisoner. 
Tiie  anny  which  thus  decided  tlie  fate  of  the  day  turned  out  to  be 
a  force  commanded  by  Seyfried  Sehweppermaun,  a  citizen  of 
Niirnbei^,  who  had  deceived  the  enemy  by  causing  the  standards 
of  Halisburg  to  be  displayed  in  front  of  his  line.  Lewis  (who 
was  not  personally  present  in  the  field)  acknowledged  that  he  was 
indebted  for  victory  to  this  courageous  citizen ;  and  when  a 
basket  of  eggs,  the  only  provision  tiiat  could  be  procured,  waa 
divided  among  the  officers  after  the  battle,  he  presented  two  to 
Schweppennann,  with  the  words,  "  An  egg  for  each  man's  share, 
to  worthy  Scliweppermann  a  pair."*  These  words  were  engraved 
on  Scliweppermann's  tomb,  and  an  egg  was  ever  aftemards  borne 
in  the  escutcheon  of  his  family. 

Frederick  was  received  by  the  conqueror  with  the  taunting 
words,  "  Sir  couan,  you  are  welcome,"  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Trausnitz,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate.  But  brilliant  as  this  victory 
was,  Lewis  bad  other  enemies  to  encounter  more  powerful  than 
those  whom  he  had  overcome.  The  following  year  he  waa  cited 
to  plead  before  the  Pope  at  Avignon ;  and  on  his  refusal  to 
appear,  the  wiiole  empire  was  placed  under  an  interdict.  But 
Lewis  found  friends  and  supporters  in  the  Franciscan  friars  or 
Minorites  (Fratres  minores),  as  they  modestly  termed  themselves; 
who  warmly  defended  him  in  their  sermons  and  writings,  and  in 

'  "  Jedom  ein  £i,  dem  frommen  Schwappcnnarui  Eoei." 
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defiance  of  tbe  papal  interdict,  provided  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  service  within  hia  diiminionB.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Pope  was  zealously  supported  by  the  King  of  France.  Leivia 
now  visited  Frederick  in  his  prison,  reminded  him  of  their  youth- 
ful friendship,  spoke  of  their  duty  to  the  empire,  and  at  leiigtii 
persuaded  the  well-meaning  but  somewhat  silly  prince  to  consent 
tliat  the  imperial  authority  should  be  divided  between  iheni, 
each  bearing  the  title  of  Roman  King  and  At^ustus.  Their 
signatures  were  to  change  placesi  every  day,  so  that  oae  might 
not  seem  io  any  respect  to  take  precedence  of  the  other,  and  for 
this  purpose  each  liad  a  seal  eugtaved,  on  which  the  name  of  his 
colleague  was  placed  above  nis  own.  Having  made  these  ar- 
rangements, Lewis,  in  1327,  proceeded  into  Italy,  assumed  the 
iron  crown  at  Milan,  pronounced  the  ban  of  the  empire  against 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  deposing  the  Pope,  placed  on  the  papal 
throne  a  Minorite  monk,  Nicholas  V.,  by  ivhom  he  was  crowned 
at  Rome.  In  the  year  1330  Lewb  became  sole  emperor  by  the 
death  of  his  colleague ;  and  in  1338  summoned  a  diet  at  Rense 
(m  the  Rhme,  where  the  electors  pledged  themselves  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  viz.,  "that  the  German  Emperor  was  the 
highest  power  on  earth,  and  dependent  for  his  election  on  none 
but  the  princes  of  Germany."  In  Frankfort  and  other  places, 
all  the  clergy  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Lewis  were  deprived 
of  their  cures.  Even  the  Minorite  monks,  whose  cause  he  had 
abandoned,  forgot  the  recent  treachery  of  their  emperor,  and 
wrote  and  preached  for  him  as  they  had  done  at  the  begirming 
of  his  reign.  But  Lewis  now  committed  an  act  which  lowered 
him  irretrievably  in  public  estimation,  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land was  engaged  in  a  bloody  war  with  France,  and  Lewis  at  first 
embraced  his  cause,  but  soon  with  unaccountable  iickleness  de- 
serted the  alliance,  and  attached  himself  to  the  French,  the  ene- 
mies of  )iis  country  and  of  freedom,  and  sent  his  own  son  Lewis 
with  an  army  to  act  against  England.  His  family  possessions 
were  soon  afterwards  increased  by  the  act|uisition  of  Holland, 
which  he  inherited  in  right  of  his  wife,  Margaret,  sister  of  tlie 
late  Count  William.  He  succeeded  also  in  obtaining  for  his 
son  the  hand  of  Margaret,  aumamed  Widemoulh  (Maultasch), 
and  thus  added  the  Tyrol  to  his  other  dominions.  But  the  only 
effect  of  this  aggrandizement  was  to  increase  the  numt«r  of  his 
who  at  length  prevailed  on  the  electors  to  act  him  aside, 
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and  place  on  the  throDe  Charles,  son  of  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
The  poor  old  emperor  soon  afterwards  died  auddeDlyduring-aboar 
huiit,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  his  rival 
Cliarles. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  Franciecana. — The  Franciscan  order  of  Minorites,  or, 
as  they  were  still  more  modestly  designated  in  Gennaijy,  the 
"Nobody  Brethreu"  (NulbrQder),  has  produced  luoQy  learned 
men,  such  as  Bonaventura,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Duns  Scotus,  whs 
distinguished  iumself  by  his  defence  of  the  immaculate  coucep- 
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tion  against  the  Dominicans.  His  followers  were  called  Scotists 
— ^their  adversaries  Thomists,  from  their  leader,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas. The  Franciscans  have  been  split  into  various  distinct  bro- 
therhoods, among  which  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the 
Capuchins,  foimded  by  Matthew  of  Bassi  in  1528,  and  professing 
to  be  what  the  IVanciscans  were  at  the  first  establishment  of  their 
order. 

Excommunication  of  the  Emperor  Lewis, — Lewis  was  the  last 
Emperor  who  suffered  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  The 
papal  bull  ran  thus : — "  May  the  Almighty  God  cast  Lewis 
down  and  give  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  pursuers ! 
May  he  fall  into  an  unforeseen  snare  I  Cursed  be  his  going  out 
and  his  coming  in !  May  the  Lord  smite  him  with  folly  and 
blindness !  May  heaven  blast  him  with  its  lightning !  May 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
bum  against  him  like  fire  in  this  world  and  the  next !  May  the 
whole  earth  arm  itself  against  him !  May  the  deep  open  and 
swallow  him  up  quick !  May  his  name  be  clean  forgotten,  and 
his  memory  perish  fix)m  among  men !  May  all  the  elements  op- 
pose him  !  May  his  house  be  left  desolate,  and  all  his  children 
be  driven  from  their  dwellings,  and  slain  by  his  enemies  before  their 
father's  eyes ! " 
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Peiup  of  France  m\A  the  Pope  had  given  Germany  a  new  £m- 
persT,  whom  they  intended  to  u^  as  the  instrument  of  their  will. 
The  great  obgfaeles  to  their  ambitious  views  were  the  war  with 
Eng'laud,  and  tlie  dogged  del  prmi  nation  of  the   great   Flemish  . 
(,  wHch  had  lately  wreuted  important  privileges  from  their 
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lords,  aiid  under  James  van  Artevelde,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  England  against  France.  Charles  IV., 
the  creature  of  the  French  papistical  party,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure dependent  on  his  father,  who  still  lived,  had  no  choice  but  to 
join  the  French.  At  the  battle  of  Crecy  his  behaviour,  accord- 
ing to  some  historiane,  was  far  from  heroic,  for  he  was  among  tlie 
firet  who  fled,  whilst  his  brave  old  fether,  King  John  of  Bohemin, 
bliud  as  he  was,  caused  his  horse  to  be  led  by  two  knights  into 
tlie  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds.  His 
shield  came  into  the  possession  of  Eklward  the  Black  Prince  ;  and 
its  motto,  "  Ich  dien  "  (I  serve),  has  Ijeen  tliat  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales  ever  ance.  Probably  Ciiarlea  iiad  little  inclination  to  risk 
his  life  in  a  cause  to  whicli  lie  could  hardly  have  wished  success. 
Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  than  the  characters  of  Charles 
IV.  and  his  predecessor.  The  first  wish  of  Charles's  heart  was  to 
add  to  the  possessions  and  power  of  bis  own  family,  an  object  for 
the  attainment  of  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the  most 
disgraceful  means.  But  he  had  to  contend  with  a  party  who, 
viewing-  him  as  a  creature  of  the  Pope,  were  not  inclined  to 
acquiesce  quietly  in  his  election.  A  majority  of  the  electore 
llierefore  ofl'ered  the  crown  to  the  King  of  England,  but  parlia- 
ment very  wisely  interfered  to  prev*>nt  his  acceptance  of  so  peril- 
ous a  gift.  Their  choice  then  fell  on  a  brave  warrior,  Count 
Gunther  of  Schwartzbui^,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Thuringian  wars.  They  also  persuaded  the  Poles,  the  anHent 
enemies  of  the  House  of  Luxemixiurg,  to  join  their  league. 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  liaving  strengthened  his  party  by  an 
alliance  with  England,  proceeded  to  rid  himself  of  the  rival 
King  by  bribing  tjie  phydcian  of  GJinther  to  poison  his  niaater. 
One  benefit  the  crafty  policy  of  Charles  conferred  on  the  empire, 
which  the  straightforward  opposition  of  his  predecessors  had  failed 
to  achieve — he  put  an  end  to  the  alliance  l>etweeii  the  Pope  and 
France.  In  his  youth  he  had  lived  much  at  tlie  court  of  France 
and  also  at  Avignon,  and  was  in  consequence  well  acquainted 
witii  the  feelings  which  the  King  and  the  Pope  entertained  to- 
wards each  other.  The  most  anxious  wish  of  the  latter  was  to  be 
delivered  from  his  state  of  discreditable  Ijondnge ;  hut  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Holienstaufenis  and  of  the  tyranny  which  they  had 
exercised  over  the  Roman  pontifls  of  their  times,  made  him  cau- 
tious lest  he  should  only  exchange  French  for  German  domina- 
tion, by  putting  himself  under  tlie  protection  of  Charles.     It 
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requireil  therefore  the  ffreafest  iiypocrisy  and  the  moet  uattrtng 
patience  to  accomplish  this  object.  In  pursuance  of  his  plans, 
Charles  croffied  the  Alps  and  was  crowned  at  Rome,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  how  liglitly  he  esteemed  tlie  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence made  by  the  electors  when  they  established  the  "flist 
electoral  union,"  as  it  was  called,  at  Renne ;  and  even  humbled 
himself  BO  far  as  to  enter  tlie  city  in  the  character  of  a.  private 
individual,  and  to  quit  it  on  the  very  day  of  his  coronation.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  the  Roroan  people  had  risen 
against  the  nobility  and  established  a  republic.  Cola  di  Rienzi, 
its  head,  hastened  to  meet  the  emperor,  in  the  fiojie  that  he  would 
restore  the  ancient  Roman  empire  ;  but  Charles  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  Rienzi,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  Pope.  Petrarch, 
the  celebrated  poet,  entertained  the  fame  expectations  from  Charles 
as  Dante  had  from  Henry  VII.  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  j 
but  the  emperor  contented  l^imself  wiili  answering  the  poet's 
letters  with  politeness,  and  only  laughed  at  his  enthusiastic  pa- 
triotism. He  made  no  attempts  to  re-establish  German  inQuence 
m  Italy,  but  allowed  the  princes  of  that  country  to  purchase  their 
independence.  Thus,  although  he  quitted  Rome  (1355)  amidst 
the  contemptuous  laugliter  of  tlie  Italians,  he  was  amply  consoled 
by  the  conscioiisne)«  that  he  had  made  considerable  progress  to* 
wards  removing  the  fears  of  the  Pope ;  and  what  was,  if  possible^ 
still  more  ^^reeable  to  him,  liad  filled  his  own  coffers  with  gdU. 
At  length  liis  patient  manceuvring  was  crowned  with  success.  In 
the  year  1367  the  Romans  were  surprised  by  the  return  of  ihfl 
Pope,  Urban  V.,  to  his  capital :  Charles  himself  atteiided  him, 
walking  by  his  side  in  his  imperial  robes,  and  leading  the  mule 
Oil  which  the  Pontiff  rode.  Urban,  it  is  true,  returned  to  his 
native  country  at  the  end  of  a  year,  but  his  example  so  en- 
couraged his  successor  that  he  again  transferred  the  papal  chair 
to  Rome ;  and  as,  after  his  death,  there  were  two  popes,  tme  at 
Rome  and  the  otJier  at  Avignon,  the  empire  had  little  more  to 
dread  from  papal  encroachments.  Charles  now  issued  the  famous 
"golden  bull,"  by  which  the  number  of  electors  was  definitively 
fixed  at  seven.  This  instrument,  deriving  its  name  from  the  knob 
of  gold  (bulla  aurea)  in  wliich  its  seal  is  enclosed,  was  drawn  up 
in  a  diet  at  Niirnberg  in  1336,  and  published  on  Christmaa^ay 
in  the  same  year.  It  contains  thirty  chapters,  in  which  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Kings  of  Bohemia  are  defined,  rules  laid  down  for 
the  election  and  coronation  of  the  emperors,  the  cities  restrained 
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from  making  any  further  eDcroaehments  on  the  rig'fils  of  the 
nobles,  and  salutary  regulations  established  for  tile  levying  aiid 
collection  of  taxes.  Uiitil  the  dissolution  of  tlie  empire  this  bull 
was  always  considered  the  grouudwork  of  the  Germanic  constitu- 
tion. The  three  spiritual  electors  continued,  as  before,  to  t)e  those 
of  Mentz,  Colc^ne,  and  Treves.  Of  the  temporal  principalities, 
Bohemia  was  Charles's  hereditary  kingdom,  Brandenburg  was 
about  to  fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  remaining  two,  Saxe  Witten- 
berg and  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  were  comparatively  weab. 
By  the  golden  buU  it  was  provided  that  each  elector  should  be 
thenceforth  in  his  own  state  sovereign  and  independent,  and  that 
no  appeal  should  be  made  from  his  decLfiwis,  By  this  master- 
stroke of  policy  Charles  attained  two  objec^ts — he  gave  to  his  own 
family  inunease  weight  in  the  election  of  an  emperor,  and  eajcureii 
his  hereditary  dominions  against  future  interference.  The  weak 
principalities  of  Sa\e  Wittenberg  and  the  Palatinate  (those  "  doo- 
decimo  princes,"  as  a  shrewd  German  writer  styles  them)  were 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  list  as  being  more  manageable  than  the 
irfiil  electorates.  Charles  IV',  has  been  called  the  step- 
;her  of  the  empire,  but  tlie  father  of  Bohemia.  His  personal 
betrayed  his  Bohemian  origin,  for  he  resembled  his 
.her  rather  than  his  fether,  being  short,  but  strongly  built, 
ith  high  cheek-bones  aiid  coal-black  hair.  The  King  of  Franco 
Lving  provided  him,  in  his  youth,  with  the  best  instructors,  he 
^noke  several  languages,  and  was  In  most  respects  infinitely  better 
informed  than  the  other  princes  of  his  time.  In  1348  he  gave 
to  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Bohemia  a  constitution  of  the  most 
liberal  character.  The  beautiful  city  of  Prague  was  built  almost 
entirely  under  his  auspices;  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters 
being  encouraged  by  his  patronage  to  reuide  there,  and  vieing 
with  each  other  in  their  exertions  to  adorn  his  capital.  The 
baths  at  Carlsbad,  it  is  said,  were  discovered  by  Charles,  and 
led  afler  him.  In  order  to  encourage  and  improve  manu- 
itores  in  Silesia  he  persuaded  a  number  of  Plemirth  weavers,  at 
the  best  in  the  world,  to  come  and  settle  there.  He 
also  founded  a  university  at  Prague,  after  the  model  of  tliat  of 
Paris,  the  first  that  ever  existed  in  Germany,  This  esaraplo  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Count  Palatine  of  the 
,Uhine,  who  established  similar  institutions  at  Vienna  and  Heidel- 
Universities  were  also  founded  by  the  spiritual  princps  at 
Erfurt,  and  Wiirtzburg.      But  while  Charles  was  doing 
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BO  much  for  Bolieuiia,  the  German  empire  id  general  was  mi.'ter- 
ably  disorganized.  Bands  of  robbers  swarmed  in  all  parts  of  the 
tountry,  and  the  Emperor,  after  one  or  two  feeble  attempts  to 
put  tliem  down,  was  content  to  let  tiie  cities  form  alliances  among 
themselves  for  that  purpose.  In  the  towns  generally  a  spirit  of 
independence  among  the  middling  classes  was  making  rajrid 
Btridea  ;  unfortunately  their  efforts  were  too  Insulated  to  be  of  last- 
ing service  j  but  they  fought  bravely  and  often  successfully  agaiiiBt 
the  princes  who  oppressed  them,  or  against  the  privileged  fanu- 
lies.  Nor  were  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  nobles  uniformlj 
respected.  Urban  V.  hod  sent  to  Hildersheim,  as  bishop,  his 
grand  inquisitor,  John  Schadlaiid,  a  man  whose  character  for  in- 
tolerance preceded  him  into  Germany.  But  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  combat  heresy  only  with  the  weapons  of  theological 
warfare,  and  was  ill  qualified  to  rule  the  turbulent  subjects  of  a 
German  bishopric.  When  he  desired  to  see  the  library  at  Hil- 
deraheim  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  led  him  into  a  large  vaulted  ■ 
gallery,  the  walls  of  which  were  furnished,  not  with  book-caaes, 
but  with  coats  of  mail  and  stands  of  arms  arrai^ed  with  great' 
regularity.  "Behold,  my  Lord,"  said  they,  "the  books  out  of 
which  we  draw  our  arguments !  "  His  successor  wished  to  act 
with  more  vigour ;  but  his  measures  excited  the  indignation  of  th» 
people  to  such  a  de^ee  that  they  actually  hmited  down  all  tba' 
priests  in  his  diocese,  paying  the  peasants  a  fixed  price  for  every' 
head  of  clergy  brought  in.  The  Emperor's  anxious  wish  had' 
always  been  that  his  son  Wenzel,  or  Wenoeslaus,  should  succeed 
him  on  the  imperial  throne.  He  was  now  old,  and  felt  that  no'' 
time  was  to  be  lost ;  in  defiance  therefore  of  his  own  golden  bull, 
which  strictly  prohibited  all  bribery,  he  expended  700,000  flo^ ' 
rins  in  corrupting  the  electors,  ajid  thus  secured  his  son's  elecUoaJ  t 
Charles  died  in  1378,  on  his  return  from  France,  whither  be  b»dA 
gone  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  jjeace  between  that  country 
and  Germany. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  SXVIII. 
Literature  and  the  Arts. — In  addition  to  the  Latin  cbrouiclcs 
of  the  monks,  this  century  pttxlueed  several  written  in  the  Ger- 
man langu^ei  among  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  metrical 
chronicle  of  Ottocar  of  Horneck.  Gunpowder  was  invented  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  by  lierthold  Schwartz,  a  monk  of  Frei- 
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I  fcurg  ill  Breisgau,  who  was  himself  blown  up  by  an  unexpected 
lasplosion.  The  firat  powder-mill  was  erected  at  Liibeckin  1360, 
I  tke  first  cannon  cast  for  the  town  of  Augsburg  in  1372,  and  the 
a  balls  used  by  theHanse  Towns  in  1387,  This  invention 
liraa  destined  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  nobility,  by  depriviDg 
Klliem  of  the  peculiar  advantage  which  they  previously  derived 

Tftc    Uaiversities. — Each  of  (he    universities    founded  in   the 

•feurteenth  century  was  a.  corporation  of  masters  and  scholars, 

ptremed  by  its  own  laivs  and  enjoying  peculiar  privileges. 

.  The  whole  body  of  academics  was  divided  into  "nations"  (as 

wSfi  the  Scotch  universities),  each   of  which   liad  its  own  officers. 

;  Rector  of  the  uiiiversity  was  chosen  by  these  nations  eol- 

ntetively,  the  scholars  enjoying  an   equal  right  of  voting  with  the 

(ttasters.     All  students  were  allowed  to  wander  Irom  one  univer- 

o  another,  and  not  unfrequeritly  they  supported  themselves 

a  these  excursions  by  begging.      The  course  of  instruction   was 

■Avided  into  four  faculties,  of  which  the  first   three,   Theolt^, 

!,  and  Law,  were  termed  sciences.     Those  who  had  com- 

t  their  studies  in  any  of  these  sciences  were   admitted  to 

!  of  Doctor.     The   fourth  faculty   comprehended    the 

leral  arts,  seven  in  number,  viz..  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 

lathematics,    Physics,    Metaphyeics,   and    Moral    Philosophy. 

Foficienls  in  these  studies  were   termed  Masters.      The  neir 

inis  were  soon  croivded,  not  oidy  by  citizens,   but  by 

my  of  the  young  nobles.     In  Prague  alone  the  number  of  stu- 

f  dents  amounted,  soon  after  the  institution  of  the  university,  to  7000. 

Sracety  of  the  Germins. — Several  troops  of  German  auxili- 

iries  served  in  the   English  army  during  the  siege  of  Calais  in 

[1347.     An  old  chronicler  tells  us  that  one  of  these  men,  a  Swiss 

Q  the  Bernese  Obertand,  having  accepted  the  challenge  of  a 

lench  knight  to  meet  him  in  single  combat,  fell  asleep  whilst 

;  the  arrival   of  his  antagonist,   and  snored   fearfully. 

Vhis  phlegmatic  indifference  to  danger  so  astonislied  the  French- 

1  that  he  refused  to  encounter   an  adversary  whon)  not  even 

e  anticipation  of  a  bloody  conflittt  could  keep  awake.     Another 

0snnan,  Prince  Henry  of  Holstein,  who  had  also  fought  on  the 

"~  iglisb  «de  at  C'recy,  was  so  highly  favoured  by  Edward  III. 

K  to  excite   the  envy  of  his  courtiers.     "  A  mercenary  soldier," 

"  who   was   willing  to  shed  his  blooil  for  strangers, 

d  scarcely  be  called  noble."      Finding  that  tliis  and  similar 
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taunts  made  little  impresaion,  they  resulved  to  adopt,  more  active 
measures  of  ariiioyaiice,  and,  taking'  the  opportunity  of  hia  walk* 
ing  without  arms  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tower  of  London,  sud- 
denly let  loose  a  large  lion  on  the  prince ;  who  coolly  walked 
up  to  the  formidable  intruder,  and,  setting  his  own  hat  on  the 
beast's  head,  called  out  to  his  coivardly  enemies,  "  Let  the  maa 
who  is  more  noble  than  I  take  off  that  hat." 

The  Slack  Death. — At  the  beginning'  of  Charles's  reig'ii  fear- 
ful signs  in  the  heavens  indicated,  as  men  believed,  the  approacli 
of  some  terrible  event.  An  earthquake  of  unprecedented  violence 
desolated  Cyprus,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Alpine  valleys  as  fai 
Basle.  lu  Carinthia  thirty  townships  were  laid  iu  ruins.  The 
air  was  thick  and  fcetid,  fiery  meteors  appeared  in  the  tikyat  night, 
and  a  pillar  of  flame  was  seen  by  hundreds  resting  on  the  roof  of 
the  Pope's  palace  at  Avignon.  These  horrors  were  almost  imi 
diately  followed  by  a  deadly  pestilence.  It  seems  to  have 
originated  in  China  and  thence  to  have  found  its  way  across  AMa 
into  Europe.  Like  the  plague,  of  wluch  it  was  probably  an  un- 
usually malignant  type,  it  first  manifested  its  presence  iu  the 
liuman  frame  by  excessive  lassitude,  followed  with  astonishing 
rapidity  by  swellings  of  the  groin  and  armpits,  wiiich  in  a  short 
time  became  large  boils.  But  the  most  deadly  symptoms  of  all 
were  large  black  or  deep-blue  spots,  whieh,  in  a  great  proportion 
of  cases,  showed  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  hence 
the  pestilence  was  commonly  called  the  "  black  death."  Its 
effects  on  different  constitutions  were  variotis  :  some  became 
sleepy  and  stupid,  and  continued  in  a  lethargic  state  until  their 
death;  others  could  rest  neither  day  nor  night;  the  tongue  and 
throat  were  black,  as  if  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  and  they 
were  tormented  by  an  insatiable  thirst.  In  addition  to  these 
symptoms,  which  were  its  characteristics  in  Asia,  the  disease 
in  Europe  attacked  the  lungs,  'which  sent  out  a  noisome  breath, 
filling  the  whole  air  with  infection.  Medical  aid  was  miaviuliiig, 
nor  could  it  indeed  be  easily  obtained ;  for,  as  the  disorder  was 
undoubtedly  contagious,  not  only  physicians,  but  even  the  neiinst 
and  most  affectionate  relatives  fled  from  the  house  of  death, 
leaving  the  sick  to  expire  alone  and  unassisted.  Whole  villages 
and  towns  were  thus  left  without  a  lungle  inhabitant,  or  even  a 
domestic  animal,  for  the  plague  was  as  fatal  to  dogs,  cats,  and 
swine  bb  to  the  human  race.  It  has  been  calculated  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  Europe  fell  victims  to  thin  terrible 
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The  Franciscans,  or  Minorites,  numbered  their  dead, 

I  found  that  they  had  lost  124,434— a  proof  both  of  the  vio- 

e  of  the  plague  and  ihe  immense  iiicreaw  of  their  order  since 

I  first  establistiment.      Women  also  formed   tliemselves   into 

s  for  the  purpose  of  attending  on  the  sick  and  dying.     These 

I'^rere  caUed  Begiiines,*  probably  from  the  old  Saxon  word  befftrn, 

The  nucleus  of  such  societies   had  existed   ever  since 

liUhe  eleventh  century,  but  they  were  called  into  more  especial 

Lkctivity   by  the  unliappy  circumstances  of  the  times.     Tlius  far 

"l»y  acted  oa  the  purest  and  most  Christian  principles;  but  the 

npeistition  of  the  age  being  disaatiafied  with  the  plain  duties  of 

M-ticat  piety,  and  deeming  it  necesiary  to  propitiate  the  Deity 

jstmordinary  sacrifice,  another  sect  arose,  who  Ijelieved 

Bat  the  infliction  of  tortures  on  their  own  persons  would  be  the 

it  mode  of  turning  aside  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.     These 

'  s  were  called  tlie  Flagellants,  or  Scourgers.     The  brother- 

I   had  existed  since  the  year   1260,   but  the    horrors  of  the 

'present  eventful  time  called  them    into   more  vigorous  action. 

The  flame  of  superstition  spread  as  if  by  magic.     Hundreds  of 

men,  and  even  of  boys,  paraded  the  streets  bearing  lieavy  crosses 

BJid  lashing  their  naked  shoulders  with  scourges.     Tliey  marched 

in  r^;ular  parties,  with  banners,  keeping  time  to  the  meloily  of  a 

rude  hymn,  which  they  chanted  in  chorus. 

The   Pope   viewed  tlieae  irregular   proceedings   with  alarm, 

.  especially  as  the  brethren  spoke  freely  of  the  necessity  of  re!i>ini 

I  ecclesiastical  afiairs.     A  sentence  of  excommiuiicatiou  being' 

i  i^inst  them,  one  of  their  leaders,  who  pretended  to  be 

e  Messiah,  was  burnt  at  Elrfurt.     Whilst  the  plague  was  at  its 

eight  the  Gennans  thougiit  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God  by  a 

Bcution  of  the  Jews,  who  were   accused  of  having  occasioned 

1  by  poisoning  the  wells.     Nothing  could  restrain  the  fury  of  the 

The  persecution  began  in  Bern,  where  the  magistrates 

s  sanctioned  it.     In    all    the    cities  of  the  Rhine  and 

tnube  the  Jews  were  cruelly  massacred.     At  Strasburg  two 

d  of  them  were  burnt  on  one  pile.     At  length  the  plague 

began  gradually  to  subside,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  13-19 

ceased  altogetner. 

•  SooiaUea  under  tliis  namB  stiU  Bsist  In  Belgii.in  \  but  they  aruboiliiil  by 
no  vowB.  their  conveuta  being  luBraly  a  sort  of  almBlioUBs,  whcra  docayeil 
women  of  good  cbamoter  ojo  provided  with  food  ftnd  lodging.  Tlieir  Urjteat 
eBlabliabmoata  nre  nl  Qli^nb  and  Bruges. 
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Cutis  Kail,  CcnelvKX. 

WBScEaLAUS  was  in  clLaracter  aiid  raannera  the  reverae  of  hw- 
father.  The  Gennana,  about  whom  he  gave  liiniself  little  con- 1| 
ceni,  thought  him  a  foul :  tiie  Bohemians  felt  iiirn  to  be  a  tyrant,  .1 
and  hated  him  because  he  trampled  on  their  rights,  and  gav«aU  , 
the  great  offices  of  state  to  Germans:  whilst  the  latter  were  in- 'J 
dignant  because  lie  never  ooce  <^me  iiito  Germany,  never  held  ft  t 
diet,  and  made  the  confusion  into  which  his  own  criminal  n^li*  ' 
gence  bad  thrown  the  empire,  the  subject  of  his  daily  jests.  In  , 
Bohemia  he  committed  acts  of  almost  insane  cruelty.  On  one  ' 
occasion  the  nobles  whom  he  had  invited  to  an  entertainment 
found  three  tents  pitched,  of  diflbretit  colours,  black,  white,  and  ,^ 
red.     Tiie  king  himself  occupied  tlie  black  tent,  into  which  the 
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marshalled  one  by  one,  and  required  to  declare  wiiat 
puesesfflons  of  the  erown  were  in  their  occupation.  Those  who 
readily  Buiremdered  their  lands  were  then  ushered  into  the  white 
and  Eumptuoualy  feasted ;  while  the  recusanta  were  hurried  away 
to  the  red  and  beheaded  by  the  common  executioner.  At  another 
of  his  entertainments  the  guests  beheld  with  dismay  a  man  of 
ferocious  appearance,  who  stood  leaning  on  an  axe,  as  if  in  ex- 
pectatiou  of  some  command  from  tlie  King.  "  Wait  until  after 
dinner,"  said  the  tyrant  to  this  grim  functionary  ;  "  thou  wilt 
liave  work  enough  then."  The  unfortunate  visitors,  who  were 
persons  of  no  leas  importance  than  tlie  burgomaster  and  town 
council  of  Prague,  were  fain  to  laugh  at  this  sharp  jest,  as  tlie 
only  means  of  saving  their  lives,  and  after  eating  and  drinking- 
with  what  appetite  they  might,  to  make  all  the  concessions  which 
their  sovereign  demanded.  At  table  he  was  generally  surrounded 
by  a  paeit  of  bloodhounds,  which  in  his  drunken  fits  he  would 
set  on  his  guests,  or  even  on  his  wife,  who  was  repeatedly  torn 
by  the  ferocious  animals,  as  she  lay  in  bed.  Even  the  ministers 
of  religion  were  sometimes  exposed  to  tlie  fury  of  his  ungovern- 
able temper.  His  second  wife  had  a  confessor  named  John  uf 
Nepomuk,  from  whom  Wenceslaus  had  often  tried  to  estort  the 
secrets  of  the  confessional,  but  the  priest,  &ithful  to  hb  ordina- 
liun  vow,  had  always  refused  to  gratify  this unjuHtifiable curiosity. 
At  length,  wearied  out  by  the  importunities  and  threats  of  the 
tyrant,  he  boldly  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  commit 
so  deadly  a  sin.  "  Sayeat  tliou  so,  sir  priest?"  was  the  retort ; 
"  then  by  the  heaven  above  us  thou  ahalt  have  thy  wish. — Bind 
this  monk  hand  and  foot  and  throw  him  into  tlie  Moldau."  He 
was  sainted  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and  became  the  patron  of 
bridges.  Sigismund,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  second  son 
of  the  late  Kmperor,  fearing  lest  these  continued  extravagances 
should  bring  disgrace  and  ruin  on  their  house,  placed  the  person 
of  his  brother  under  restraiut:  but  tlie  cunning  madman  con- 
trived to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers  by  plunging  into  tlie 
Moldau  under  pretence  of  bathing,  and  swimming  to  a  boat 
rowed  by  a  young  girl  named  Susanna,  he  was  conveyed  safely 
to  the  opposite  bank.  Had  Wenceslaus  been  a  man  of  sense,  no 
time  could  have  been  more  favourable  for  consolidating  and 
strengthening  the  empire.  The  power  of  Borne,  hitherto  so 
overwhelm! tig,  had  been  reduced  almost  to  nothing  by  the  elec- 
rt  of  two  rival  popes,  one  of  whom  resided  at  Rome,  tlie  olhet 
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at  Avignon ;  whilst  the  temporal  sovereigns  whose  crowna  had 
often  in  former  days  depended  on  the  papal  will,  were  now  called 
on  to  act  as  arbitrators  between  the  two  csandidales  for  die  throne 
of  St.  Peter.  France,  too,  of  all  the  European  powers  the  most 
dangerous  to  Germany,  whether  as  an  ally  or  an  enemy,  had  for 
the  present  sutHcient  occupation  in  her  war  with  England.  But 
Wenceslaus  liad  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  take  advantage 
of  these  circumstances.  The  beer  of  Prague,  and  the  scenes  of 
low  sensuality  whieh  surrounded  him,  were  more  the  objects  of 
his  r^ard  than  either  the  honour  or  the  safety  of  the  German 
empire.  The  incapacity  of  Wenceslaus  became  at  length  so 
evident  to  all  eyes  that  the  electors  determined  to  set  him  aside; 
and  in  1400  a  majority  of  them  chose  the  Count  Palatine  Rupert, 
a  few  voting  for  Frederick  of  Brunswick :  but  the  chance  of  a 
dispute  was  removed  by  the  assassination  of  the  latter  on  his  re- 
turn fr(Hu  Frankfort,  by  the  servants  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz. 
The  cities  of  Upper  Gennany,  far  from  acquiescing  in  the  new 
election,  saw  iu  it  only  an  intr^e  of  the  nobles  against  tfaeni' 
selves,  and  offered  their  services  to  Wenceslaus  to  replace  him  on 
the  imperial  throne:  but  that  indolent  prince  preferred  r^nain-' 
ing  quietly  in  Bohemia,  where  he  could  indulge  without  restraint 
in  the  petty  household  tyranny  which  best  suited  his  mean  but 
cruel  character.  Among  other  mad  pranks,  he  ia  said  to  have 
punished  a  cook  who  had  sent  up  an  ill'dreseed  capon,  by  roasting 
him  on  a  spit  before  his 
executioner,  in  order  to  give  him 
with  the  sufferings  which  he  had 
his  epistolary  talents  there  is  a 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  cit 
answer  to  their  refusal  to  advai 
unfaithful  men  of  Eotenburg,  who 
pire.  The  devil  began  to 
cry  and  little  wool.' — Reh 
Rupert,  the  new  Empei 
but  being  coldly  supported  even  by  the  nobles  wlio  haii  elected 
him,  possessed  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  imperial  power.- 
An  attempt  which  he  made,  in  coiijimclion  with  Leopold  of 
Austria,  to  force  his  way  through  Italy  to  Home,  ended  in  a  dis* 
gracefnl  defeat  at  Brescia,  where  Leopold  was  taken  prisoneK 
Rupert,  returning  to  Germany,  resiiled  there  until  his  death  in 
1411.     Wenceslaus  survived  him,  but  made  no  aliMupt  to  rc^^ 


ind  to  have  beheaded  the  publio 
1  experimental  acquaintanea 
o  often  inflicted  on  others.  O* 
ious  specimen  still  extant  ill 
i  of  Rotenburg,  written  in 
him  4000  florins.  "  To  oof 
re  disobedient  unto  the  Em- 
shear  a  hog,  and  spake  thus,  ■  Great   < 

of  courage  and 
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ius  rights.  His  brother  Sigifimund  was  now  elected  by  oae  party, 
and  Jodocos  of  Moravia  by  another.  The  two  rival  Popes  had 
both  been  Get  aside  by  a  (^uuDcil  held  at  Pisa  in  1409,  and  a  new 
pontiff  elected :  but  the  others  reiused  to  resign,  so  that  in  the 
year  1411  Germany  had  three  Emperors,  and  the  Christian  world 
witnessed  the  unedifying  spectacle  of  three  Popes,  each  ctainiiiig 
for  himself  the  infallibility  supposed  to  reside  in  the  legitimate 
Buccessor  of  St  Peter, 

The  difficulty  however  with  regard  to  the  empire  was  removed 
within  a  few  months  by  ihe  deatli  of  Jodocus,  and  Sigisinuiid  re- 
mained undisputed  occupant  of  the  unperial  throne.  >SigisniuJid 
gave  at  his  election  a  specimen  of  his  arrogant  character.  "  There 
is  no  prince  in  the  empire,"  said  he,  "  with  whose  merits  I  am  bo 
fully  acquainted  as  with  my  oivn,  I  am  surpassed  by  none — 
either  in  power  or  in  the  prudence  with  which  I  have  ruled, 
wiiether  in  prosperity  or  adversity.  Therefore  do  I,  as  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  give  my  vote  to  Sigisraund,  King  of  Hungary, 
and  will  that  he  be  elected  King  of  Germany."  Sigismund's 
character  was  an  epitome  of  the  dispositions  of  his  immediate 
predecessors.  Like  Charles  IV.  he  was  crafty  and  politic,  but 
resembled  Wenceslaua  in  his  love  of  sensual  gratifications. 
Handsome,  eloquent,  and  lively,  he  poesassed  no  steadiness  of 
purpose,  seeming  to  act  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  with 
a  view  to  present  expediency,  rather  than  on  any  settled  plan. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition 
was  to  play  the  part  of  a  reformer  m  church  afiiiirs.  Tlie  spirit 
of  the  times  was  by  no  meatis  unfavourable  to  sucn  an  attempt. 
In  England  the  illustrious  Wiclif  had  in  the  latter  part  of  iho 
fourteenth  century  promulgated  doctrines  which  had  spread  far 
and  wide  on  the  continent :  and  nlany  martyrs  had  proved  the 
siuoerity  of  their  convictions  by  giving  their  bodies  to  bo  burned 
at  the  stake.  In  Augsbui^  alone  two  hundred  persons  were  put 
to  death  as  heretics.  Diui;^  the  disgraceful  contests  of  rival 
Popes,  the  papal  see  lost  so  much  of  its  authority  (each  candidate 
being  compelled  to  flatter  the  priesthood  and  the  universities  in 
oriler  lo  strengthen  his  party)  that  an  assembly  of  bishops  and 
doctors  presumed  to  set  aside  both  the  reigning  Popes,  and  elect 
a  new  one.  This  pontiff,  dying  the  year  of  his  election,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Johji  XXIII.,  a  man  who  liad  once  been  a  pirate,  and 
whose  life  was  stained  by  the  grossest  and  most  revolting  crimes: 
but  the  clergy  were  universally  so  corrupt  that  his  cliaracter  caused 
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little  scandal ;  one  of  them,  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly,  even  decUrii^ 
that  none  but  a  scouiidrel  could  now  rule  the  church.  Sigismund, 
in  furtherance  of  his  favourite  design,  acted  at  tirst  with  sound 
policy  Olid  discretion ;  he  summoned  a  general  council  to  meet  at 
Constance,  and  in  order  to  give  its  members  the  character  of  re- 
presentatives of  aU  Europe,  he  proclaimed  that  not  merely  the 
clergy,  but  distinguished  laymen  from  different  counbies  should 
assist  at  its  deliberations ;  the  Emperor  himself  waiving  the  rigH 
of  supre:nacy  wliich  the  Romano-Germanic  empire  had  hitbaO^ 
assumed  over  other  kingdoms,  although  its  pretensions  were  littto  - 
more  liian  a  name.  But  all  these  fair  plans  were  ruined  by  hig  ' 
own  want  of  self-control.  During  the  sitting  of  the  coundl- 
Sigiamund  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  low  debauchery ;  and  the 
only  effect  of  his  condescension  was  to  make  liimself  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  church,  and  give  foreign  nations  encouragecoent  to 
encroacli  still  farther  on  the  privileges  of  the  empire. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XSIS. 

Frederick  von  Ifo/ienzollern. — In  the  year  141 1  IJie  Emperor 
Sigismund  pledged  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg  to  his  friend  Fre- 
derick V.  Holienzollem,  buigrave  of  Nuremberg,  for  100,UClQv] 
ducats,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  it  over  to  him  entirely,  Tkt, 
nobility  of  the  Mark  would  not  submit  to  this  new  master,  amt 
formed  a  confederacy  against  him;  but  Frederick  succeeded  in ^ 
taking  their  castles  by  means  of  a  great  cannon,  then  a  novfllj 
en^ne  of  warfare.  His  posteiity  has  continued  to  enjoy  the  ' 
heritance  ever  since ;  ana  he  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  pi 
royal  liouse  of  Prussia. 

Frederick,  the  new  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  distinguished^^ 
himself  at  the  council  of  Constance  by  the  part  wliich  he  took  m\ 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  reformation  of  the  abuses  in  the  churcbii 
lie  was  supported  by  most  of  the  English  and  Germans  prcBAOl.^ 
at  the  coundl,  who  were  not,  however,  agreed  as  to  how  far  tbef , 
should  go.  The  French,  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  on  the  cuntruy,  < 
wislied  to  dispense  with  all  discussions  of  this  sort,  and  to  coufiniM 
their  attention  to  the  election  of  a  pope.  The  English  supported: 
the  Germans  a  long  while,  but  at  last  joined  the  majority;  what  ^ 
the  Germans  were  also  obliged  to  yield,  after  drawing  tip  ^r 
strongly- worded  protest. 
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A.D.  Ull  and  1415. 


The  council  of  Cuiiatance  commeuced  its  session  on  the  28tli 
November,  1414.  It  liad  been  decided  tliat  this  assembly  should 
coiifiist  of  bishops,  doctors  of  the  imiversities,  and  temporal  princes 
or  their  ambassadors ;  the  secular  power  being  represented  by 
ibe  emperor,  all  tlie  electors,  and  a  crowd  of  nobles,  who  ap- 
peared aa  the  plenipotentiaries  of  foreig'n  sovereig-ns.  The 
gpiritoal  representatives  were  3  patriarclis,  33  cardinals,  47  arcli- 
Inshops,  145  bishops,  124  abbots,  1800  priests,  750  doctors,  and 
uiany  monks.  Of  the  Uiree  rival  popes  Jolui  XXIII.  alone 
came  in  person.  In  one  of  the  rugged  passes  of  the  Alps  his 
carriage  was  overturned  in  a  snow-drift ;  and  the  peofants  of  the 
neighbouriwod  who  ran  to  offer  him  assistance  and  receive  his 
ble^ng,  were  astounded  at  hearing-  the  Holy  Father  curse  and 
swear  at  his  attendants  in  a  style  of  wttich  a  trooper  would  have 
\teea  ashamed.  Independently  of  those  immediately  engaged  in 
the  council,  the  number  of  persons  whom  curiosity  or  the  love 
of  gaiii  attracted  to  Constance  is  reported  to  have  been  at  least 
150,000,  among  whmn  were  mountebanks,  buffoons,  and  women 
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of  bad  character  in  shoais.  There  were  also  actors  brought  from 
Eijglaiid  who  represented  mysteries,  or  scenes  from  Scripture 
history,  an  exliibilion  which  seems  to  have  given  the  Gemutns 
the  first  taste  for  dramatic  performances.  The  nationa  whose 
representatives  appeartd  at  Constance  are  thus  describol  by  & 
contemporary  writer ;  "  Tlie  Germans  are  enduring  as  welJ 
impetuous,  the  French  boastful  and  arrogant,  the  English  pronqA 
and  sagacious,  the  Italians  subtle  and  intriguiDg-"  The 
party  (that  is  to  say  the  Germans,  French,  and  Sng'Ush) 
the  Emperor  at  their  head,  and  supported  by  tlie  talent  of 
French  Cardinal  d'AiJly,  and  of  Gerson,  the  celebrated  chancellt 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  having  carried  a  resolution  that  the 
-votes  should  be  taken  according  to  natious  (an  arrangement 
which  deprived  the  Italian  cardinals  and  bishops  of  the  weight 
which  their  sufii-ages  would  have  posseaaed  if  the  spiritual  and 
tonporal  deputies  had  voted  in  separate  bodies),  now  went  a  step 
ferther,  and  declared  that  the  council  was  superior  to  the  popei, 
who  were  all  called  on  to  resign  tlieir  usurped  dignities.  Gre- 
gory XII.  submitted  to  thia  decree  of  the  council,  and  became  a 
simple  cardinal.  John,  who  after  laying  down  his  insigiiia  had 
attempted  to  recover  his  rights  by  force,  was  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  remained  until 
the  year  1418.  The  third  pope,  Benedict  XIII.,  who  waa  in 
Spain,  continued  to  bid  defiance  to  their  proclamations.  Having* 
tjius  humbled  the  popes,  the  council  of  Constance  proceeded  W 
take  cognizance  of  those  heresies  which  had  lately  disturbed  tlii 
peace  of  the  church.  The  university  of  Prague  liad  been  cel«' 
brated  ever  since  its  establishment  in  1348  for  the  learning 
talent  of  its  professors.  Among  these  was  John  Huss,  who 
read  the  writings  of  Wiclif,  which  the  marriage  of  Anne,  thi 
sister  of  Wenceslaus  with  Richard  II.  of  England,  had  been  tin 
means  of  introducing  into  Bohemia,  As  early  as  the  year  140Tj 
Hubs  had  maintained  that  the  Pope  was  no  greater  than  any  otbCJ 
bishop,  that  useless  holidays  ouglit  to  be  abolished,  that  the  doC 
trine  of  pui^tory  had  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  that  confirm^ 
tion  and  extreme  unction  were  not  sacraments,  that  auricnU 
confession  was  a  vaiu  thing,  that  altars,  priestly  vestments,  jniagA 
and  consecrated  vessels  were  useless,  and  that  prayer  needed  ik^ 
be  ofiered  up  in  churches,  for  the  whole  earth  being  the  Lordi 
any  spot  of  it  might  be  used  as  his  temple.  He  also  coDtoidBl 
that  ttie  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  ought  to  be  recdred  ii 
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both  kiuds  by  the  laity,  and  tliat  tlie  bread  and  wine  in  tfie 
Eucharist  were  not  transubstautiafcd  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Ciirist,  but  that  the  real  body  and  blood  were  received  after  a 
spiritual  and  myaterioua  fashion.  In  the  disseniiuation  of  tliese 
doctrines  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  and  pupil  Jerome  Faul- 
fiscli,  commonly  called  Jerome  of  Prague  i  and,  in  spite  of  oppo- 
sition, these  two  courageous  men  continued  to  lecture  and  preacii 
at  Prague  and  elsewhere,  until  they  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  council  at  Coitstance  and  give  an  account  of  their 
doctrine,  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor  being'  at  the  same 
time  promised  to  tiiem.  Immediately  afler  the  assembling  of  the 
council,  the  Bialwpa  of  Augsbui^  and  Trent  and  the  burgumaster 
of  Constance  were  sent  to  require  the  attendance  of  Hmss,  who 
had  already  been  some  days  in  t!ie  city.  As  he  entered  the 
council-ball  and  respectfully  saluted  tlie  company,  one  of  the 
cardinats  said,  "  Master  Huss,  we  have  maiufold  complaints 
against  you,  that  you  have  taught  and  prop^ated  gross,  palpable, 
fearful  errors  agaiuBt  the  orthodoK  church,  for  wliich  cause  we 
haTe  summoned  you  before  ua  that  we  may  hear  &um  your  own 
mouth  how  the  matter  standeth."  To  this  address  Husa  repKed, 
"  Reverend  Father,  rather  would  I  die  than  avow  myself  guilty 
of  one,  much  lesa  of  so  many  acts  of  heresy ;  wherefore  I  appear 
before  you  tliis  day  with  the  determination,  whatever  errors  can 
be  proved  against  me,  to  retract  and  abjure  the  same."  llus» 
was  then  removed  into  an  ante-chamber,  and  the  council  ad- 
joiimed,  but  assembled  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  before  iiight 
decided  on  arresting  him  :  this  resolution  was  announced  to  Huss 
by  his  enemy  Philip  Palitz,  in  the  following  words ;  "  We  have 
thee  now,  and  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  tliou  slialt  not  come  out 
tlience  until  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing."  lie  wa» 
then  thrown  into  a  narrow  and  iilthy  dungeon,  the  pestilential 
air  of  which  soon  brought  on  a  raging  fever.  In  spite  of  re- 
peated petitions  he  could  not  obtain  a  hearing  until  the  7lh 
June,  1413,  and  even  then  was  so  often  interrupted  by  the  out- 
cries of  tlie  assembly,  that  at  last  he  said,  "  I  had  hoped  that  you 
would  have  heard  me ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  clamour  is  raised  to 
drown  my  voice,  it  reniaineth  only  for  me  to  be  silent."  The 
articles  of  accusation  were  tlien  read ;  some  of  tliem  were  absurd 
enough,  and  even  Huss  himself  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the 
charge  brought  against  him  of  maintaining  the  existence  of  four 
Gods,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  reply  to  this  or  any  other  of  tlie 
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articles.  This  mock  eaquiry  lasted  until  the  6th  Qf  July,  wheo 
Htua  was  condemuijd  to  the  flames,  the  Emperor  Sigiamund  pn>- 
uouucing  sentence  in  these  words :  "  If  Jolin  Huss  will  not  ab- 
jure his  heresies,  we  condemn,  him  to  be  burnt;  if  he  will  ab|niB 
tliein,  he  shall  nevertheless  be  forbidden  again  to  preach  or 
return  to  Bohemia.  His  followers,  and  especially  Jerome,  shaQ 
also  be  severely  punished."  Against  this  sentence  the  friends  of 
Huss  vehemently  protested  as  incousistcnt  with  the  saie-condufit 
which  the  accused  had  received  from  the  haiwls  of  the  JBmpenv 
himself;  but  Sigiamund  coldly  replied  that  such  a  safe-conduct 
could  have  no  reference  to  a  heretic,  since  neither  the  laws  of 
God  nor  of  man  required  that  faith  should  be  kept  with  one  wIm 
obstinately  opposed  himself  to  the  true  belief.  Day  was  jotf 
beginning  to  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  when  itbS 
Bishop  of  Riga,  attended  by  four  men-at-arms,  entered  the  prism 
and  commanded  Huss  to  follow  him  to  the  cathedral,  where  ho 
was  detained  a  long  time  at  the  door,  lest  his  presence  shouU 
desecrate  the  masa  which  they  were  performing;  within.  Tiie 
church  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasiou ;  ou  a  magniiiceat 
throne  sat  the  Emperor  with  the  imperial  sceptre  in  his  hand  and 
the  crown  on  hia  head,  surrounded  by  princes  of  the  empire 
cardinals,  and  bishops.  In  the  midst  of  tliis  assembly,  on  a  hig^ 
table,  lay  a  surplice  and  other  robes,  which  were  to  be  employed . 
in  the  ceremony  of  degrading  Huss  from  the  priesthood.  Tb*. 
business  of  the  day  was  opened  by  a  bishop,  who  preached  a  loi^ 
Bcrmon  from  Romans  vi.  1 :  "  What  shall  we  say  tlien?  Shafl. 
we  continue  in  sin  tiiat  grace  may  abound  ?"  Another  btsbop 
then  mounted  the  steps  of  the  reading-desk  and  read  from 
a  paper  the  articles  of  accusation ;  but  whenever  Huss  attempted  i 
to  speak,  he  was  silenced  by  cries  of  "  Peace,  heretic !"  Whea  < 
however  in  conclusion  he  was  charged  with  having  treated  the 
ba:i  of  the  Pope  with  contempt,  he  raised  iua  voice,  exclairoing', 
"  Tliat  is  false ;  I  publicly  appealed  to  a  liigher  tribunal,  and 
came  before  this  council  to  defend  myself,  trusting  to  tlio' 
Emperor's  promise  tlat  no  evil  should  liefal  me :"  here  he  fixed  i 
his  eyes  sternly  on  Sigismmid,  whose  face  was  instantly  covered  I 
with  the  blush  of  conscious  gidlt.  The  pajial  conuoiBsaiy^  I 
an  old  bald-headed  man,  then  read  the  sentence  by  which  John 
Huss  was  condemned  to  the  flames;  and  ihe  martyr,  kaeelb^ 
down,  prayed  that  God  would  forgive  his  murderers.  HtsvaV 
bishops,  who  were  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  degradation,  neMi 
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advanced,  and  put  the  robes  on  him,  as  if  he  were  about  to  cele- 
brate mass,  placing  at  the  same  time  the  chalice  in  his  hands. 
The  first  act  of  degradation  was  the  taking  from  him  the  chalice 
with  these  words,  "Thou  accursed  JmlasI  we  lake  from  thee 
this  cup,  wherein  the  blood  of  Christ  is  offered  up  for  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  because  ihou  hast  abandoned  the  counsel  of 
peace."  To  which  Huss  meekly  replied,  "  I  trust  that  lo-day  I 
shall  drink  of  this  cup  in  the  kln^om  of  God."  Then  they 
look  from  Ijim  the  priestly  vestments  one  by  one,  pronouncing  a 
curse  as  each  portion  was  removed.  When  they  were  about  to 
destroy   his   Wnsuro,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  among  the 

bishops,  whether  it  should  be  done  with  a  razor  or  scissors. 

"See,"  iJaid  Huss,  "they  cannot  even  settle  how  I  am  to  be 
mocked."  These  ceremonies  being  completed,  the  bishops  re- 
commended his  soul  to  the  devil ;  to  which  Huss  rejoined — 
"  And  /  commend  it  to  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He  was 
Ihen  delivered  over  to  the  secular  authorities,  who  placed 
on  his  head  a  paper  cap,  half  aii  ell  in  height,  ornamented  in 
front  witli  a  representation  of  three  devils,  and  the  inscription — 
"  TJiia  is  an  arch  heretic."  On  arriving  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, where  a  stake  had  been  already  fixed  in  the  ground,  Huss 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  recited  the 
30th  and  50th  Psalms,  often  repeating  the  words,  "  Into  thy 
liand  I  commend  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  0  Lord, 
thou  God  of  truth."  Many  of  the  spectators  wlio  heard  this 
exclaimed,  "  What  this  man's  former  doctrine  may  iiave  been  we 
know  not,  but  surely  these  which  we  hear  are  holy  words,"  Othera 
said,  "  Why  is  not  a  confessor  allowed  him  ?"  This  last  question 
was  addressed  more  immediately  to  a  priest  who  sat  close  to  the 
stake,  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  preparations  for  execution.  Start- 
ing as  if  from  a  dream,  the  churchman  stared  angrily  at  the 
crowd,  and  raising  his  voice  to  a  pitch  which  made  him  distinctly 
audible  even  to  those  who  stood  farthest  from  the  prisoner, 
shouted  out,  "  Listen  not  to  the  heretic,  there  is  no  need  to  send 
him  a  confessor,"  The  paper  cap  having  fallen  from  Huss's 
head  during  his  prayer,  this  man  replaced  it,  saying,  "  Let  tlie 
devib  and  the  devil's  servant  bum  together."  The  executioner 
then  bound  him  with  an  old  rusty  cliain  and  several  cords :  but 
the  fE^:gotfl  had  yet  to  be  brought:  and  Huss  stood  chained  to 
the  stake  whibt  the  attendants  piled  them  around  him.  All 
being  at  length  ready,  and  the  executioner  about  to  apply  hia 
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torch  to  the  pile,  the  Dulse  of  Bavaria  rode  up  and  promuied 
the  prisoner  llml  his  life  should  be  sjiared,  if  he  would  recant 
his  errors.  To  this  Huss  replied  in  a  loud  voice,  '/ 1  call  God  to 
witness  that  I  have  never  either  taught  or  written  those  thingi 
with  which  false  men  have  chained  me ;  but  in  all  my  teaching 
I  have  sought  only  how  best  I  might  turn  the  people  from  their 
sins,  and  lead  them  to  the  kingtlom  of  God.  The  truth  which  I 
have  taught  I  am  now  ready  to  seal  witli  my  blood."  The  exe- 
cutioner then  set  fire  to  the  pile,  which  was  instantly  enveloped 
in  flames :  and  the  martyr,  standing  in  the  midst,  ^'as  distinctly 
heard  to  say,  "  O  Christ,  thou  Son  of  God,  have  mercy  upon 
me."  This  he  repeated  twice,  but  at  the  third  attempt  the 
flames  caught  his  face,  and  only  the  words  "  Christ — Son  of  God" 
were  disting^hable.  His  lips  contttiued  in  movement  a  few  se- 
conds longer,  and  then  he  bowed  his  head  and  died.  Aa  the  fire 
declined,  the  executioner  and  his  men  raked  out  his  heart,  which 
was  still  entire,  from  the  midst  of  the  ashes,  aiid  fixing  it  on  a 
stake,  held  it  in  the  flame  until  it  was  consumed.  That  nothing 
might  remain  to  be  used  as  a  relic  by  his  disciples  in  Bohemia, 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  ordered  his  cloak,  girdle,  and  other  gar^ 
meats  to  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  of  the  whole  pile,  and  even  the 
soil  on  which  it  stood,  to  be  scraped  leather  and  thrown  into  the 
Rhine.  The  putrid  carcass  of  a  mule  was  also  buried  on  the 
spot,  and  the  vulgar  taught  to  believe  that  the  soul  of  the  ar^ 
heretic  had  parted  fi:om  the  body  in  a  cloud  of  sulphur,  leaving 
this  unsavoury  odour  behhid  it.  Thus  died  John  Husa  on  hii 
forty-second  birth-day.  His  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  had  Bed 
from  Constance  as  soon  as  he  found  that  there  was  no  hope  <4 
saving  his  friend  ;  but  was  soon  arrested  and  thrown  into  prisoi^ 
where  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  sickness  so  wrought  upon  lu> 
spirit  that  he  recanted.  When  brought  before  the  council,  how- 
ever, his  courage  returned,  and  iie  boldly  declared  that  he  wotiU 
not  retract  a  tittle  of  what  he  had  taught.  So  heroic  was  hk 
bearing,  that  Cardinal  Poggio  called  him  a  second  Cato.  "1' 
will  not  abjure  ray  belief,"  continued  Jerome,  "  for  my  sainted 
master  hath  with  reason  and  justice  written  against  your  W 
doctrines,  your  shameless  lives  and  evil  practices.  Slay  me,  if  >-_ 
list,  but  in  this  belief  will  1  live  and  die."  When  the  executionaf 
was  proceeding  to  light  tlie  faggots  behind  him,  he  called  on^ 
"  Liglit  them  before  my  face :  for  if  I  hud  been  afraid  of  fire,  1 
had  not  stood  here  this  day."     Having  thus  settled  the  queetioB' 
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of  heresy,  the  couucil  proceeded  to  the  eleclioQ  of  a  Pope,  : 
chose  aD  Italian  cardinal,  Martin  V.,  who  soon  Buccoerffd  iu 
placing'  the  veil  uf  thick  darkness  which  had  been  in  Eonic  iii 
sure  withdrawn  from  the  abuses  of  the  church. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XXX. 
Ignorance  of  the  Et^ieror  Sigismnntl. — ^At  the  opening  of  thi.s 
Sigisiniuid  gave  a  singular  proof  of  his  ignorance  aiid  ar- 
In  hit!  tirst  address  to  the  members  he  used  tliis  expres- 
I,  "  Date  operam,  ut  ilia  nefonda  schisraa  eradicetur ;"  and 
sn  one  of  the  cardinala  veiitured  to  remark  that  "  Sehisma  "  wtis 
he  neuter  gender,  the  Emperor  coolly  rephed,  "  Egn  sum  Rex 
,  super  graimnaticam  "- — I  am  a  Roman  King,  aiid 
ove  the  rules  of  grammar. 
Wtcft/,— John  Wiclif  was  bora  about  the  year  1324,  near 
ichmond  in  Yorkshire.  He  seems  first  to  have  distinguished 
ilf,  during  his  residence  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  by  a 
itroversy  with  tlie  mendicant  friars,  ivho  claimed  tlie  right  of 
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appointment  to  all  academical  offices.  In  the  year  1365  he  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  the  king^s  refusai  to  pay  the  tribute  cutiimon^ 
called  "Peter's  pence,"  a  service  which  obtained  for  him  tter 
JHendsiup  and  protection  of  the  famoua  John  of  Gaunt,  to  whosRi 
influence  he  was  more  tlian  once  indebted  for  escape  from  thffi 
machinations  of  his  enemieij.  On  hia  return  from  Bruges,  wlii- 
ther  he  had  been  sent  by  the  king  in  1374  to  discuss  the  questioa 
of  tribute  with  the  Pope's  legate,  he  published  his  "  Trialog'iis," 
in  which  the  abuses  of  the  papacy  are  powerfully  attacked. 
views  respecting  the  divine  presence  in  the  Eucharist  seem  a 
have  been  very  different  from  those  of  Luther.  He  held  also 
that  deadly  mi  in  a  bishop  or  priest  absolved  the  people  Irom 
their  spiritual  allegiance,  and  made  the  aacramentj  which  he  ad- 
ministered of  none  effect  i  that  the  posseanon  of  worldly  good* 
was  not  permitted  to  the  clergy  ;  and  that  coafession  U>  a  priest 
was  unnecessary,  provided  men  sincerely  repented  of  their  8Jn% 
and  sought  forgiveness  from  God.  In  the  year  1384  he  was 
dottly  seized  with  mortal  sickness,  whilst  performing'  mass  in  hit 
church  at  Lutterworth.  Many  years  after  Wiclifs  death  Ids 
bones  were  disinterred  and  burnt  by  his  enemies.  Wiclifs  most 
important  work  was  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  which 
the  authority  of  John  of  Gaunt  prevented  the  bishops  from  sup- 
pressing. His  doctrine  was  carried  into  Bohemia  by  one  of  lUa 
disciples,  a  nobleman,  who  hod  come  to  England  in  the  suite. 
of  Richard  II. 'a  first  wife,  Anne  of  Bohemia.  The  followers^ 
of  Wiclif  were  called  Lollards;  a  name  derived  from  the  old.i 
Flemish  verb  lollen  or  lullen  *  (to  sing  softly),  and  given  origi- 

•  Heoce  the  Eugliah  word  "  lullnby." 
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nally  to  a  brotherhood  established  at  Antwerp,  for  the  purptee  of 
visiting  the  sick  and  buiyii>g  the  dead.  Jt  seems  subsequently 
to  have  been  a  common  term  of  reproach  for  ail  who  resisted 
the  authority  of  Rome.  One  of  these  early  reformers,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  imilered  death  for  his  religions  opinitHis 
in  1417. 


CHAPTER  XXXr. 


TThbh  the  ashes  of  John  Huss  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine,  the 
riders  of  tlie  ehurcli  believed  that  his  name  iiad  perished  witli  his 
body.  But  the  people  thought  far  otherwise.  lu  Bohctnia  the 
spirit  of  his  teaching  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  would  probably 
have  extended  into  Germany,  had  not  its  prt^ess  been  checked 
by  the  estrangement  between  the  two  nations,  wliich  the  unliappy 
partiality  of  Wenccslaua  had  produced  some  years  before,  and  by 
'  e  inability  of  Huss  to  preach  in  the  German  language.  The 
«  of  Bohemia,  having  protested   in   strong  tertns  against  the 
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monstrous  nets  of  the  council,  proceeded  to  pass  a  law,  atithon- 
zing  all  landed  proprietors  to  permit  the  preaching  a(  Huss's  doc- 
trines on  their  estates.  Many  availed  themselves  of  this  permis- 
Bioo,  and  gave  public  encouragement  to  the  followers  of  the 
Martyr,  who  were  now  called  Huaaitea  and  "  brethren  of  t" 
chalice,"  because  their  master  had  taught  that  the  laity  ought 
receive  the  communion  in  both  kinds.  Pope  Martin,  immediately 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  had  issued  a  bull  of  exi 
muuication  against  all  who  should  adhere  to  the  heretical  doc- 
trines of  John  Huss,  This  proceeding,  which  was  intended  to 
silence  effectually  those  who  were  discontented  with  the  abuses 
the  church,  had  a  directly  contrary  effect.  Scarcely  had  the  bull 
reached  Prague,  when  crowds  of  men  were  seen  parading  the 
streets  in  gloomy  silence,  or  collected  in  groups  diseussmg,  m  ' 
murmurs,  some  subject  of  deep  interest,  whilst  their  fierce  c 
tenances  and  menacing  gestures  showed  that  they  contemplated 
deeds  of  violence.  They  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  opportunity. 
At  the  court  of  Wencesiaus  there  lived  a  tried  warrior,  named 
John  Ziska,  who  had  fought  with  distinction  in  Poland,  and  was 
now  chief  favourite  of  the  king.  To  this  knight  the  priesthood 
were  particularly  hateful,  because  one  of  them  had  seduced  and 
abandoned  his  favourite  sister.  As  a  true  Bohemian,  loo,  he 
detested  the  Germans.  Since  the  execution  of  Huss,  the  n 
demeanour  had  undergone  a  total  change :  his  frank,  blunt  t 
ner  had  given  place  to  moody  silence ;  or  he  would  wandei 
hours  aliout  the  palace  with  eyes  fised  on  the  ground,  mutterirg; 
from  time  to  time  words  which  were  but  imperfectly  underBtooa 
by  those  who  heard  them.  At  length  Wenceslaus  himself  en- 
quired the  cause.  "  They  have  burnt  Hiiss,"  he  replied, 
hollow  tone,  "  and  we  have  not  yet  avenged  him."  "  I  cannot 
help  it,"  said  the  King ;  "  you  must  try  yourselves  what  you  caa 
do."  These  words,  which  were  spoken  jestingly,  Ziska  pretended 
to  understand  in  sober  earnest,  and  immediately  called  the  Hua^ 
ilea  to  arms.  This  was  going  further  than  Wenceslaus  had  in- 
tended ;  and,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  an  insurrection,  lie  ordered. 
the  citizens  to  bring  all  their  weapons  into  the  castle  of  Wisheradj 
where  he  was  then  residing.  The  injunction  was  literally  obeyed, 
except  that,  instead  of  bringing  their  weapons  in  piles  for  th6 
purpose  of  depositing  them  in  the  castle,  the  burghers  appeared, 
anned  to  the  teeth,  and  marching  in  military  order,  headed  by 
Ziska,  who  thus  addresaed  the  king  : — "  Here  we  ar^  most  illus* 
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I   and   gracious  sovereign,  voting  to    koow   agsiiist   what 
aeniy  it  b  yoor  royal  will  that  we  should  marrh."     The  whole 
s  now  in  confusion.     The   Hussites,  bearing  a   chalic«  n 
r  standard,  marched   in   processicui   through  the  streets.     As 
d  the  town-liall,  a  stone  n-as  thrown  at  litem  :  enraged 
t  this  afiroQt.  they  buret  into   the  counoil-chamber.  and   threw 
Qennan  counsellors  out  at   the  windows.     Ziska  at  the 
e  gave  onlere  for  storming  the  house  of  a   priest   (pro- 
Elmbly  the  seducer  of  his  sister),  and  luinging  him  up  at  his  own 
Ijjoor.     Amidst  these  horrors  the   unfortunate  King  sat   listetutig' 
r  of  the  enr^^d  multitude ;  and  when  it  seemed  to  np- 
ach  the  castle,'  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  ajx>pleMy,  which  put  an 
to  his  life  on  the  16lh  of  August.  1418.     His  death  removed 
e  only  restraint  on  the  fury  of  the  mob.     Tliey  burst   into  oon- 
i  and   churches,  diished   the   images   in   pieces,  and  tore  the 
irical  vestments  into  slired*,  of  whicii  they  made  tlt^.     Mean- 
t  priest,  named  Matthias   Tocz«iicza,  had   erectct)  in  the 
of  one  of  the  streets  a  sort  of  rude  altar  or  table,  and  em- 
"ployeA  himself  the  whole  of  the  day  in  administering  the  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds  to  all  whu  cho^e  to  receive  it.     But  the  more 
substantial  burgesses  of  Prague  soon  recollected  how  much  they 
had  to  lose,  and  how  little  prospect  there  was  of  any  advantnge 
adequate  to  the  danger  incurred.     They  therefore  treated  with 
the  widow  of  Wenceslaus,  Queen  Sophia,  who  still  held  out  in 
the  castle  of  Wisherad,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Kmperor  to 
propose  an  accommodation :  but  Sigiiimund  dismissed  the  eiivoya 
with  insult,  and  swore  a  bloody  revenge.     Ziska,  meanwhile,  far 
from  countenancing  these  pacific  measures,  had  led  out  the  more 
determined  men  of  his   party  into  the  country,  in  order  to  raise 
e  peasantry.     He  called  on  all  who  could  only  throw  a  stone  or 
irield  a  slaff,  to  unite  and  arm  themselves  against  the   enemies  of 
This  appeal  was  answered  by  the  assembling  of  an  im- 
!  crowd  at  WbiUuntide,  1419.      They  called  themselves 
God's  people,  named  the  hill  on   which   they  assembled  Mount 
Tabor,  and  pledged  themselves  to  exterminate  the  Moabitcs  and 
Amalekiies ;  for  by  this  name  tliey  designated  the  adheretita  of 
the  Pope.     Ziska  was  chosen  their  leader,  and  thenceforth  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "  John  Ziska  of  the  chalice,  Commander  in  the 
iiope  of  God  of  the  Taborites."     At  the  head  of  an  irregubir 
rabble  of  men,  women,  and  children,  he  marched  through  the 
land,  plundering  and  burning  churches  and  monasterlca,  and  oom- 
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mittidg  the  most  wanton  aggressions.  Among  otlier  acts  ol 
cruelty,  be  is  said  to  have  confined  several  priests  in  pitched 
bairels,  and  setting-  them  on  tire,  to  have  exclaimed,  as  the  un- 
fortunate wretches  screamed  in  the  agonies  of  death,  "  Hark  to 
my  Mster's  bridal  song  I  "  The  widow  of  Weneealaus  despatched 
a  force  to  destroy  the  insurgent  army  before  their  numbers  should 
inoreaae ;  but  Ziska  ordered  the  women  who  followed  his  camp 
to  take  off  their  petticoats  and  veils,  and  throw  them  on  the  ground,  < 
by  which  manoeuvre  the  feet  of  the  horses  became  so  entangled,  ^ 
that  the  insurgents  gained  aci  easy  victory.  lu  the  month  of 
June,  1420,  the  Emperor  entered  Prague,  threw  twenty-ibul 
Hussites  into  the  river,  ajjd  being'  reinforced  by  an  army  under 
Frederick  of  Austria,  attacked  with  100,000  men  a  high  hill  near 
the  city,  on  which  Ziska  had  entrenched  himself.  Here  the  pas- 
sage of  the  army  was  for  a  long  time  disputed  by  three  heroic  Bo^' 
hemian  maidens,  who  refused  to  give  way  until  they  were  bonifr> 
down  by  numbers.  After  a  lung  and  fierce  engagement  the  Gefrl 
mans  were  compelled  to  retire,  leaving  the  enemy  in  poffics^on" 
of  their  camp.  This  success  of  the  Taborites  drew  crowds  to- 
their  standard.  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  peasants,  armed  I 
with  flails,  which  they  wielded  vi'itli  terrible  force  and  effect,  wei«' 
formed  into  compatiies,  and  constructed  a  temporary  barricade  ■ 
wherever  they  halted,  by  chaining  their  waggons  together,  A' 
fresh  rabble  also  appeared  in  a  mountain  near  Ledecz,  whioll" 
they  nained  Mount  Horeb,  and  themselves  Horebites.  In  Mw^' 
ravia  a  sect  arose,  wlio  professed  to  emulate  the  simplicity  o#' 
Paradise,  walking  about  stark  naked,  and  committing  such  gTV»' 
acts  of  folly  as  contributed  not  a  little  to  bring  the  HumiwI 
doctrines  into  contempt.  In  the  year  1421  Ziska  oukIb  «i 
pn^Tffis  through  the  country,  huniing  all  tie  convents,  and  put*' 
ting  to  death  hundreds  of  these  fanatics,  who  were  known  by  tli^J 
title  of  Adamites.  The  discipline  of  his  army  was  cruelly  e^" 
vere.  It  was  forbidden  to  quit  the  ranks,  on  pain  of  death,  Uf 
plunderer  bum  without  orders,  or  to  appropriate  even  the  smalla*' I 
portion  of  booty  before  the  general  distribution.  The  same  paniJ 
islunent  was  bflieted  on  liars,  gamblers,  and  unchaste  persoiti.  t 
Zicka,  who  had  many  years  before  lost  an  eye  in  tlie  Polish  wais, 
was  this  year  reduced  to  totol  bliiidueas  by  an  accident  whicft^ 
befell  him  as  he  was  besieging  the  town  of  Raby.  He  had  ' 
climbed  a  tree,  the  better  to  observe  the  enemy's  operations,  whel ' 
a  cannon-ball  struck  the  branches,  and  forced  some  of  tlie  apliiiteit-' 
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into  bia  ran&iniDg  eye.  Yet  he  stiU  commaiKled  his  army  with 
as  much  courag;e  and  vigour  as  before,  travelling  in  a  carriage, 
which  was  always  stationed  near  tlto  great  standard.  His  prepress 
was  like  that  of  the  destroying  angel ;  wherever  lie  marched  his 
course  might  be  tracked  by  heaps  of  dead  bodies  and  tlie  light  of 
Uazing  towns ;  for  if  admittance  into  any  place  was  refused  liiin 
he  slew  and  btirnt  without  mercy.  The  man's  constitution  seems, 
like  his  lieart,  to  have  been  of  imn.  Night  and  day  iie  compelled 
his  troops  to  march  without  taking  any  rest,  until,  weaned  out 
and  jaioting  with  fatigue,  they  couiplained  that  darkness  and  light 
might  be  the  same  to  him,  as  he  was  blind,  but  that  it  waa  not  so 
with  them.  "  What  I"  exclaimed  he  in  affected  surprise, ''  cannot 
you  see?  Light  up  a  couple  of  villages,  then."  Meanwhile  the 
moderate  party  iu  Prague,  and  the  nobles  of  the  country,  scan- 
dalized and  terrified  at  them  disorders,  and  anxiously  longing  for 
peace,  assembled  a  diet  and  agreal  on  tlie  following  ariiclc^; — 
"  1.  Freedom  of  preaching;  2.  The  communion  in  botli  kinds; 
3.  Paverty  of  the  priests,  and  appropriation  of  all  ecclesiastical 
property ;  4.  The  extirpation  of  all  sins,  namely,  those  of  a  moral 
kind,  as  well  as  those  more  directly  punishable  by  law."  This 
last  article  seems  to  have  been  add«d  for  the  sake  of  conciliating 
tlie  Taboritea.  !t  was  also  proposed  by  the  moderate  party  to 
offer  the  crown  to  Coribut,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lithuania ;  but  the 
wild  Horebites  and  Taborites,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  in 
their  waggon  fortressei  in  a  sort  of  republican  equality,  had  no 
inclination  to  become  the  subjects  of  a  king,  or  allow  the  inter- 
ference of  nobles  in  their  affairs.  Finding  how  hopeless  their 
cause  was,  the  nobles  abandoned  the  insurgents,  and  repaired  to 
Iglau,  where  the  emperor  was  then  residing;  whilst  the  burghers 
of  Prague,  seeing  no  prospect  of  assistance  from  any  other  quarter, 
were  constrained  to  open  their  gates  to  Ziska,  wiio  entered  the 
city  in  solemn  procession,  the  host  being  borne  before  tiini  in  a 
golden  pyi,  and  the  wirole  population  of  Prague  falling  on  their 
knees  as  it  passed.  In  January,  1422,  the  emperor  put  his  army 
ill  motion  a^inst  Ziska,  who  marched  out  of  Prague  to  meet  him. 
Both  parties  acted  with  the  greatest  circumspection ;  but  the 
Hussite  army  was  at  length  surrounded  by  a  skilful  man<cuvre  of 
the  imperialists.  Witli  desperate  coun^  the  Hussites  cut  their 
way  by  night  through  the  enemy,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
rdrowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  Sa/ewa,  which  was  inn- 
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perfectly  frozen.  Ziaka  attacked  the  survivors,  overthrew  them 
with  g;reat  slaughter,  and  under  tlie  ahadow  of  tiie  imperial  ban- 
ners, which  he  had  captured,  conferred  knighthood  on  tile  bravest 
of  the  Taborites.  The  emperor  now  endeavoured  to  gain  over 
Ziska  b;  presents  aiid  flattering  messages ;  but  the  veteran  leudt^r 
remained  inflexible,  and  soon  afterwards  died  of  the  pU^^e,  in  llie 
month  of  October,  1424.  On  his  death-bed  he  commanded  that 
his  body  siiould  be  flayed  after  liis  decease,  and  a  drum  covered 
with  the  skin,  thnt  his  followers  might  still  hear  as  it  were  tbe 
voice  of  Ziska  whenever  they  went  forth  to  battle.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  extraordinary  man  was  as  remarkable  as  his  actions. 
A  bald  bullet  head,  seamed  with  a  deep  crooked  fiurow  across  the 
brow,  surmounted  a.  pair  of  shoulders  of  preposterous  breadth  m 
compared  with  the  shortness  of  his  legs  and  body ;  whilst  an  ex- 
pression of  fierceness  was  given  to  the  face  by  a  nose  like  tbe  beak 
of  an  eagle,  and  a  fiery  red  moustache  on  the  upper  lip,  Mai^ 
years  after  his  death,  when  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  visited  1^ 
burial-place  at  Cyazlow,  and  saw  the  massive  iron  mace  whidi 
was  Ziska's  favourite  weapon,  he  is  said  to  have  recoiled  in  horror, 
exclaiming,  "  How  terrible  must  this  man  liave  been  in  life,  when 
Rven  after  death  the  sight  of  his  arms  can  inspire  such  dread!" 
After  Ziska's  death  the  majority  of  the  Horebites  chose  Procopim 
Holy  for  their  leader,  whilst  the  minority,  styling  themselves 
"  Zbka's  orphans,"  vowed  never  again  to  submit  to  the  rule  of 
mortal  man,  or  sleep  under  a  roof.  Pope  Martin  V.  published  a 
crusade  against  them,  and  sent  Henry  Beaufort,  Cardinal  of  Win- 
chester, to  rouse  the  Germans.  But  in  the  year  1431  the  imperial 
army  was  totally  and  disgracefully  defeated  by  the  Hussites,  all 
their  artillery  and  bi^^^e  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Sigismund  now  offered  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  but  liii 
proposals  being  received  coldly,  he  lefl  the  prosecution  of  the 
affair  to  the  council  which  had  lately  assembled  at  Basle.  To  tin* 
council  die  Bohemians  were  invited,  and  ou  the  9th  Jnly,  1433, 
three  hundred  of  them  entered  the  city  on  horseback,  where  they 
were  received  with  all  honour,  and  the  four  articles  of  Prague 
conceded  to  them  under  certain  modifications:  the  Bohemians 
consenting  to  receive  Sigismund  as  their  king,  and  he  on  his  part 
engaging  t.i  procure  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  to  the  establishment 
of  their  national  religion  in  Boiiemia.  Still  the  Taborites  and 
"Orplians"  were  discontented,  but  were  finally  overthrown  in  a 
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tremeDdous  battle  near  Prague  on  the  20th  May,  1434.  In  the 
year  1438  the  emperor  died,  and  with  him  ended  the  Luxemboiug 
dynasty. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XXXL 

The  Reformers  of  Prague. — ^The  support  which  the  Bohonian 
reformers  received  firom  Wenceslaus  was  the  result  of  avarice 
rather  than  of  religious  conviction.  Large  sums  of  money  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  kingdom  for  the  purchase  of  indulgences 
(warrants  for  remission  of  sin),  which  the  Pope  freely  promised 
to  all  who  were  willing  to  pay  for  them.  To  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  checking  the  heretical  pro- 
ceedings of  Huss  and  Ids  disciples,  Wenceslaus  bluntly  replied, 
'^  What,  kill  the  goose  *  that  lays  golden  ^gs !  it  were  a  better 
deed  to  wring  the  necks  of  yon  capons  who  are  crowing  and  cack- 
ling about  us :"  a  reply  which  seems  to  have  been  vehemently 
applauded  by  the  citizens,  who  had  just  witnessed  the  disgraceful 
spectacle  of  an  indulgence-monger  dragged  by  Jerome  of  Prague 
out  of  a  wine-house,  where  he  had  been  drinking  in  company  with 
two  women  of  the  town. 

«  In  the  Bohemian  language  **  Hubs  **  agnifies  " goose/'  and  " Luther" 
"  swan/'  Hence  the  prophecy  ascribed  to  the  Bohemian  reformer  : — '*  Ye 
are  now  roasting  a  goose,  but  a  hundred  years  hence  ye  will  have  to  deal 
with  a  swan." 
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SroiSMimii's  son-in-law,  Albert,  was  elevated  by  the  electors  in 
143S  to  the  throne  of  Germany,  which  from  that  period  to  the 
dissolution  of  tlie  empire  continued  to  be  filled  in  an  aimoat  un- 
interrupted succession  by  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria.  After 
a  short  reign  of  hardly  two  years  Albert  died,  universally  honoured 
and  regretted,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  against  the  Turk* 
iu  Hungary.  Shortly  after  his  death  the  Empress  Elizabeth  bore 
a  son  named  Ladislaus,  who  was  placed  uuder  Ihs  guardianship 
of  his  cousin,  Frederick  of  Styria,  a  prince  of  whom  little  w«« 
known  except  ttiat  he  had  once  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
sepulchre  and  roamed  about  among  the  mountains  of  Palestinet 
Being,  however,  the  eldest  representative  of  the  mighty  bouse  of 
Habsburg,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  elect  liim  emperor.  A  short 
time  was  sufficient  to  show  how  injudicious  the  choice  liad  been. 
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It  waa  Dot  until  after  eleven  weeks'  deliberation  tiiat  Frederick 
consented  to  accept  the  imperial  crowu.  A  man  of  quiet,  indo- 
lent, hanulegs  character,  he  niigiit  have  vegetated  in  a  cloister 
without  discredit,  or  fulfilled  unblameably  tlie  limited  duties  of  a 
citizen ;  but  aa  an  emperor  lie  was  not  only  ridiculous,  but  mis- 
chievous. His  whole  time  waa  spent  in  the  study  of  astrology, 
the  cultivatioa  of  ids  garden,  and  the  scholastic  amusement  of 
capping  verses.*  Yet  this  incapable  being  was  destined  to  reign 
over  the  empire  for  fifty-three  years,  at  a  time  when  the  aflairo 
both  of  ciiureh  and  state  required  a  vigorous  and  steady  hand  at 
the  helm.  During  the  long  peace  which  followed  his  election  the 
empire  had  indeed  time  to  undei^  some  improvements  in  its 
internal  macliinery ;  but  tlie  constant  struggles  between  the  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  powers,  and  tlie  disputes  of  princes,  great  and 
small,  were  exhausting-  the  energies  of  the  wliole  body,  and  ren- 
dering it  incapable  of  exertion. 

Tlte  council  of  Basle  still  coutioued  its  session.  After  settling 
the  Bohemian  question,  it  was  debated  wltether  something  miglit 
ttoi  be  done  towards  refornung  the  more  crying  abuses  of  the 
church ;  for  tl>e  example  of  the  Hu.^sites  had  warned  the  assembled 
fatitera  that  unless  some  change  were  made,  discontent  would  pro- 
bably spread  itself  through  the  empire.  They  therefore  took 
jneasures  to  restrain  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy,  the  desecration 
of  churches  by  wakes  and  fairs,  and  some  of  the  more  notorious 
actd  of  corruption  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  papal  see.  These  resolu- 
tions of  the  council  were  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  Mentz  in  1439; 
but  the  Pope  refusing  to  ratify  them,  the  council  superseded  him, 
and  elected  Felix  Y.  Had  all  this  happened  in  the  days  of  the 
llohenitaufens,  the  Emperor  would  probably  have  profited  by 
such  a  Ix^inning;  "but,"  to  use  the  language  of  an  excellent  • 
German  historian,  "  the  imperial  trown  had  now  become  a  night- 
cap ;"  and  while  Frederick  went  dozing  on,  Eome  bade  defiance 
lo  public  opinion.  At  liis  first  diet  at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main 
Frederick  had    iiolenmly  crowned  with  laurel  an  Italian  poet 

•  On  tho  covers  fif  bia  liooks  and  H.1moat  every  piece  of  furoiture  wore 
the  lotterB  A.  E.  I,  0.  U.,  h  riddle  on  which  men  axerciaed  their  inyei 
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vain  diiriog  the  Emperoi's  lifetime.     After  h la  death  the  eiplanatiBo  w 
— '  — long  hiB  papers  in  hia  own  handwriting: — 

AiiBtriffi  Elat  Imporare  Orbi  Univsrao. 

Alles  Erdreich  lot  Oeaterreioh  Unterthan. 

The  whole  world  is  BubjscC  to  Auatrin. 


A 
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named  ^Deas  %lvius  Piccoluonuni,  who  had  acted  as  secretary 
to  llie  eonncil  of  Klsle,  and  been  commissioned  by  thein  to  treat 
with  the  Emperor.  Entering  into  Frederick's  service  as  private 
secretary,  he  was  sent  to  Pope  Sugenius  IV.,  witli  a  proposal  that 
he  shonid  submit  himself  to  tlie  decisiwi  of  the  council.  But  the 
crafty  Italian  again  changed  masters,  became  a  priest,  aod  wrote 
both  against  the  council  and  the  Kmperor.  Caspar  ScUick,  hi* 
ancient  fiiend,  seconded  his  ai^mnents  at  the  imperial  court; 
Frederick,  naturally  a  Wgot,  soon  took  the  part  of  the  Pope  j  and 
the  council,  wearied  out,  at  length  gave  up  the  contest,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  temporal  princes,  who  protested  against  a  return 
to  the  abaws  of  the  church,  and  sent  George  of  Heiiiibui^  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  Pope.  But  while  this  rough  envoy  was  linger- 
ing at  Home,  and  thinking,  for  lack  of  better  ailment,  tliat  be 
did  good  service  in  abusing-  the  Pope,  the  wily  ^neas  Sylviua 
Bent  his  emissaries  into  every  part  of  Germany,  and  by  dint  of 
bribery  overcame  the  feeble  reaistance  of  the  council,  Eugeiiius 
died  soon  afterwards,  and  his  successor  Nicholas  V.  concJuded 
separately  with  each  of  the  German  princes,  as  he  could  gain 
them  over,  what  is  called  the  "  concordat  of  Vienna,"  in  whicli  it 
was  provided  that  "  all  the  resolutions  of  the  council  of  Bflale,  in 
BO  far  as  they  related  to  the  circumscribing  of  papal  privil^ei, 
should  be  null  and  void." 

In  Hungary  the  infant  Ladislaus,  son  of  the  late  Emperor, 
had  been  crowned  by  the  German  party;  but  a  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Turks  rendering  it  necessary  to  have  a  man 
of  action  at  the  head  of  the  government,  the  people  chose  Ladis- 
laus  of  Poland,  who  was  conquered  and  slain  by  the  Turks  at 
Varna  soon  after  his  election.  In  Bohemia  the  German  Ladislaus 
■was  universally  recognised  as  king,  but  the  powers  of  government 
were  exercised  by  the  heads  of  two  factions,  Meinhard  and 
Ptaczek,  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  George  of  Podicbrad, 
a  brave  warrior,  became  leader  of  the  more  popular  party,  sur- 
prised Prague,  threw  his  rival  into  prison,  and  was  made  sole 
regent.  In  Austria,  one  Sitziuger,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  exercised 
imlimited  influence  over  the  states: — thus  in  each  of  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  and  his  ward,  the  people  were  ruled 
with  absolute  authority  by  a  power  almost  independent  of  the 
indolent  Frederick  and  hia  young  cousin.  In  1452  the  Eroperor 
married  the  beautiful  Eleiinor  of  Portugal,  who  met  hira  at 
Sienna  in  Italy  j  and  after  bis  coronation  the  marriage  was  celc- 
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"grated  with  great  pomp  at  Maples,  the  fountaina  of  the  city 
de  to  run  with  wine,  and  tables  spread  for  the  entertain- 
10,000  guests.  The  following  year  the  city  of  Constan- 
^ople  was  taken  by  Sultan  Moliammed  II.,  and  the  eastern 
ipapLre  destroyed.  All  CtiristendaQi  was  horror-Btruck  at  the  intel- 
Bgence  of  this  disaster ;  Pope  Nicholas  proclaimed  a  cnuade  against 
the  Turks,  while  ^ueas  Sylvius  preached  with  fiery  eloquence,  and 
left  no  means  untried  to  rouse  the  people.  His  chief  instrument 
in  this  work  was  an  Italian  monk,  named  John  Capistrano,  who 
^veiled  through  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Hungary,  ac- 
iCompanied  by  a  Gennan  and  Sclavonic  interpreter,  and  preached 
the  crusade  in  imitation  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  eloquence  of 
even  diluted  as  it  must  have  been  by  passing  through 
&e  process  of  translation  into  anotlier  language,  was  so  over- 
powering, that  in  many  towns  the  people  brought  all  their  articles 
wf  luxury,  rich  dresses,  carriages,  cards  and  dice,  into  the  morket- 
|>)ace,  and  burnt  them  amidst  groans  and  lamentations.  Portraits 
of  the  monk  were  exhibited  with  chains  iianging  out  of  liis  mouth, 
I  represent  the  power  of  his  eloquence  over  the  people.  In 
Silesia  he  preached  furiously  against  the  Jews,  and  all  the  Jews 
D  the  land  were  burnt.  But  all  this  fanaticism  confined  itself  to 
■£  of  penance  and  persecution,  none  caring  to  face  the  enemy 
n  tJie  field.  The  defence  of  eastern  Europe  was  therefore  left 
0  the  Hungarians,  who  stormed  Belgrade,  and  drove  the  Turks 
i  tlie  Danube.  Ladislaus,  King  of  Poland,  dying  in  1457, 
e  people  elevated  Matthias  Corvinus  to  the  throne ;  wliilst  the 
tohemians  chose  their  brave  leader,  George  of  Podiebrad,  to  be 
For  these  losses  the  Emperor  was  easUy  consoled  by 
h  present  of  60,000  ducats  from  Matthias,  and  the  promise  of 
B^i^  to  assist  him  against  the  rebellious  people  of  Vienna.. 
Eorgie  of  Bohemia  died  iu  1 47 1 ,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ladislaus, 

5  of  Poland. 
During  the  years  occupied  by  these  occurrences  in  Bohemia 
^^_  '  '  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  benefit  or  credit  of  tlje 
ierman  empire.  A  diet  assembled  in  14G6  at  Ulm,  and  anotlier 
in  1471  at  Batisbon,  where  a  general  armament  against  the 
Turks  was  proposed  ;  but  it  liad  now  become  the  custom  to  em- 
ploy mercenary  troops,  and  none  of  the  princes  were  willing  to 
pay  them.  Frederick,  despised  by  all,  and  so  poor  that  liis  liorses 
e  seized  by  a  ftirrior,  and  kept  as  security  for  his  bill,  liad  now 
B  additional  misery  of  bodily  suffering.  An  abscess  in  one.  of 
ol 
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his  feet,  oocaMoned  by  his  constant  habit  of  opening  doore  with  a. 
kick,  had  rendered  amputation  necessary,  and  as  he  lay  no1itajry 
and  in  pain,  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  deaponding  exclama- 
,  "  better  be  a  sound  beggar  than  a  sick  Euman  Emperor." 
He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  the  rich  inheritance  of  his  house, 
Itohemia  and  Hungary ;  was  contemptible  as  an  Emperor,  lightly 
esteemed  even  by  his  own  vassals  in  Austria,  and  constantly 
threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Turks.  One  hope  alone  remained, 
o  marry  his  young  son  Maximilian  to  Mary,  the  only  daughter 
snd  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  as  a  wamor  in  a  battle  at  Montlh^ry, 
where  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Bui^ndians. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  two  sovereigns  at  Treves  the  hand  of  the 
young  Burgundian  princess  was  formally  demanded  by  the  Em- 
peror on  behalf  of  his  son.  But  an  imexpected  obstacle  arose : 
Charles  wished  to  be  recognised  as  King  of  Burgundy,  whilst 
Frederick  was  anxious  that  at  least  the  marriage  should  be  so- 
lemnized before  he  gave  his  consent  to  such  an  assumption  of 
dignity.  This  difference  of  opinion  produced  a  misunderstanding 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  intrigues  of  Louis  .XI.  of  France, 
and  Frederick  quitted  Treves  in  di^n^.  After  the  Duke's 
death,  however,  Mary  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Netherlanders 
to  seek  an  alliance  with  Maximilian,  who  joyfully  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  entered  the  city  of  Ghent  clad  in  briglit  armour, 
with  no  covering  on  his  head  except  a  bridal  circlet  of  gold, 
studded  with  precious  stones,  which  was  wreathed  in  hb  long  fair 
hair.  His  affianced  bride  came  out  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a 
gallant  train  of  nobles  and  ladies,  and  felling  on  her  kneef  by  his 
side  welcomed  him  with  expressions  of  the  tenderest  afiection. 
But  the  domestic  happiness  which  had  begun  so  auspicioudy  was 
destroyed  by  a  lamentable  accident.  His  beautiful  wite,  who  had 
borne  him  a  son  and  a  daughter,  died  in  1482,  in  consequence  of 
1  a  fall  from  her  horse,  leaving  Maxunilian  to  struggle  not  only 
'  with  the  grief  occasioned  by  her  death,  but  with  the  fury  of  the 
discontented  Netherlanders,  who  now  considered  themselves  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance.  At  Uhge  the  citizens  rose  against 
their  bishop,  and  admitted  William  de  la  Marck,  generally  caUed 
"  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,"  into  the  city.*     After  patting 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  '  Quentin  Durward,'  has  added  grestl;  to  tUs 
fBttrful  intcniot  of  his  atory  by  miiing  tbo  ovonta  of  this  inaurrection  with 
thorn  of  tha  tbrmar,  which  uoourced  in  the  lifetime  of  ChiirleB  the  Bald, 
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flie  bishop  to  death,  this  adventurer  took  possession  of  the  place 
in  the  name  of  France,  but  was  soon  afterwards  beheaded  by 
Maximilian,  who  had  recently  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  French  king.  The  Flemings,  however,  still  refused  to  submit 
prince  who  neither  understood  nor  valued  their  privileges, 
'i±  Bruges  the  citizens,  mistaking-  the  evolutions  of  his  meroe- 
luries  for  an  attack,  displayed  the  thirty-two  banners  of  their 
guilds,  and  marching  to  the  market-place  disarmed  the  troops, 
and  took  Maximilian  prisoner.  Even  the  Eniperor  was  roused 
by  this  insvdt,  and  sent  a  German  army  into  Flanders  which 
speedily  compelled  the  people  of  Bniges  to  release  his  son. 
During  these  events  Matthias  of  Hungary  had  invaded  Austria, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Vienna,  which  was  re-taken  by  the 
imperialists  in  1490. 

At  length  in  the  year  1 493  Frederick  ended  his  long  and  in- 
glorious reign.  He  left  Germany  torn  and  weakened  by  the 
^ssensions  of  rival  factions;  Italy  partly  republican,  partly  ruled 
hj  petty  sovereigns ;  the  Boman  states  mi^ovemed  by  Alex- 
ander VI. — one  of  the  most  profligate  wretches  that  tlie  world 
ever  produced  ;  the  church  unreformed,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
mto  her  abuses  apparently  crushed.  Frederick  was  the  last  Em- 
jteror  who  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Fope. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  SSXII. 

r     Charles  ej  Burgundy. — The  graiidfatlier  of  Charles  had  been 

P^  prisoner  at  Constantinople,  where  he  imbibed  notions  of  raag- 

■  Uficence,  which  he  put  into  practice  on  iiis  return  to  Burgundy. 

■  uia  son  Philip  followed  his  example  ;  and  both  were  outdone  by 
"    ,  whose  court   was   the  mJMt  brilliant  in   Europe.     The 

as  wealth  of  the  Netherlands,  then  the  great  emporium 
f  manufactures,   provided  him  with  inexhaustible  funds  for  the 
1  of  his   expensive   inclinations.     His  court  glittered 
I  jewels,   gold,   and  the  richest  productions  of  the  Flemish 
Brussels  set  the  fashion  of  dress  to  all  Europe.     Instead 
simple  garb  of  their  ancestors,  the  men   now   wore  hats 
I  waving  plumes,  puffed  sleeves  and  hose,  and  the  women 
h  caps,  with  long  veils  hanging  down   behind.     Theatrical 
sentations  and  ma'tqnes,  or  mummeries,  formed  a  principal 
It  of  the  amusements  of  this  luxurious  couit.     The  Strasburg 
e  contains  a  curious  account  of  Charles's  wedding  feaat 
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on  the  occasion  of  hia  marriage  with  Margaret  of  York,  sister  of 
Edward  IV.  of  England,  "Ajuiq  14GS;  he  held  his  marriage 
feast  at  Bruges ;  there  was  miicli  costly  pomp,  and  the  diniitg; 
hall  was  hiuig  with  cloth  of  gold.  He  and  the  bride  wore  golden 
robes.  On  the  table  stood  fifty  ships  laden  with  roast  meat,  and 
by  each  sliip  a  boat  full  of  vegetables,  Then  came  a  lion,  out 
of  tlie  jaws  of  wliich  four  singers  sai^  harmoniously ;  then  a 
griffin,  out  of  which  there  flew  a  flock  of  birds ;  then  a  tower, 
from  the  witiduwa  whereof  six  bears  growled  n  basa ;  and  thrae 
were  followed  by  wolves  and  he-goats  with  pipes  and  flutes,  and 
lastly  by  asses,  which  sang  deliciously.  Then  the  apes  danced  a 
Moorish  dance  round  the  tower.  Lastly  there  came  a  whale, 
out  of  which  twelve  wild  men  sprang  and  fought  with  one 
another.  The  dinner  was  every  day  set  on  table  in  800  great 
silver  dishes." 

Invention  of  the  Art  of  Printing. —-The  art  of  printing  with 
moveable  types  was  invented  by  Jolm  Gultenberg  at  Mentz, 
about  the  year  1440.  Long  before  tliat  period,  however,  wood 
»  hod  been  used  at  Haarleni  in  Holland,  for  printing  repre- 
sentations of  saiijta,  playing  cards,  and  even  short  elementary 
school  books.  The  first  printed  book  bearing  a  date  is  Ein  im- 
pression of  the  Psalms,  which  appeared  in  1457 ;  but  others  exist 
which  are  evidently  the  production  of  an  earlier  period.  In 
conjunction  with  his  partners.  Fust  and  Schoffer,  Guttenberg 
brought  the  art  to  such  perfection  that  he  was  enabled  in  the 
year  1462  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  the  Latin  Scriptures, 
wliich  was  sold  for  30  gold  florins  the  copy.  Previously  to  the 
invention  of  printing  the  price  had  been  from  400  to  500.  The 
cause  of  thb  difference  in  value  was  not  merely  the  rapidity  with 
wliich  copies  were  now  produced,  but  also  the  saving  effected  bj 
the  cheapness  of  the  material,  linen  paper,  which  was  invented 
in  1318,  and  soon  took  the  place  of  parchment.  Among  the 
earliest  productions  of  the  press  are  the  satirical  works  of  Ulrich 
1  Hutten  (who  severely  lashes  the  clergy  in  hia  'Kpistoke 
Obacurorum  Virorum,'  as  well  as  Ilia  German  verses),  the  'Ship 
I  «f  Fools,'  of  Sebastian  Brand,  and  the  Shrovetide  mummeries 
of  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  of  Niirnfaerg ;  all  satires  more  or  le« 
coarse  on  the  follies  of  the  age,  and  the  ignorance  and  licendous- 
ness  of  the  priesthood.  The  famous  Eulenspiegel,  or  German 
J  Joe  Miller,  was  also  published  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
licentury.     The  worthy  whose  name  it  bears  (Till  Eulenspiegel) 
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)  tiave  Bourished  (if  he  ever  existed  at  all)  at  the 
beginning'  of  the  fourteentb.  century,  and  to  have  died  at  the  time 
of  the  black  pestilence.  The  work  was  originally  written  in 
low  German,  but  has  since  been  traimlated  iutumwt  European  lan- 
guagea.  The  monks,  who  foresaw  the  storm  which  this  new  art  was 
destined  to  raise  against  them,  endeavoured  to  prejudice  the  lower 
classes  Hgainst  it  by  representing  it  as  an  invention  of  the  devil. 
Hence  the  well  known  legend  of  Dr.  Faustus,  in  whose  name  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  of  Fust,  the  printer  of  Mentz. 


CHAPTER  XXXIH. 


LAXiMiLLAir  was  in  person  such  a  hero  as  miiistrels  love  to 
Hebrate  in  their  songs  of  chivaJry ;  and  his  dlGposition  w&s  in 
«tty  respects  the  counterpart  of  this  fair  exterior;  cheerful, 
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lively,  full  of  conversational  talent  and  wit,  he  presented  to 
the  eye  of  the  casual  observer  a  striking  contrast  to  his  heavy, 
pedantic  father.  But  tliose  who  studied  human  nature  more 
deeply  were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  same  littleness  of 
mind  which  had  made  Frederick  contemptible  was  not  unlikely 
to  prevent  his  son  from  persevering  in  any  great  or  coraprehi 
sive  measures.  To  be  the  first  knight  at  the  tournament,  the  first 
hunter  in  the  field,  were  distinctions  much  more  gratifying  to  his 
taste  than  to  acquire  by  slow  and  painiul  steps  the  characlei-  of  a. 
sage  politician  or  an  experienced  general.  In  the  Tyrol  is  still 
shown  the  steep  precipice  called  the  Martinswand  (Wall  oi 
Martin),  where  he  lost  his  way  in  pursuit  of  the  chamois,  and 
could  neither  advance  nor  descend,  until,  as  the  l^end  tells, 
angel  appeared  and  guided  him  back  to  the  plain.  A.t  another 
time  he  exhibited  himself  to  the  citizens  of  Ulm,  standing  with 
one  foot  on  the  balustrade  of  the  cathedral  tower,  and  enjoyed 
the  applause  which  this  fool-tiardy  exploit  drew  from  the  crowd 
below.  His  memorandum  book  still  exists,  and  exhibits  a  curious 
picture  of  his  character,  as  well  as  of  the  times.  There  are 
sundry  little  notices  of  how  such  and  such  a  fish  was  taken,  and 
how  it  was  dressed  ;  how  such  and  such  a  weapon  was  forged ; 
what  allowance  the  governor  of  a  distant  fortress  required  for 
his  support !  where  a  pretty  story  might  be  read,  and  so  forth. 
He  himself  dictated  a  history  of  his  life  to  his  private  secretary, 
under  the  allegorical  title  of  the  ■"  White  King."  A  metriral 
blc^raphy  (Theuerdank,  the  Adventurer)  was  also  written  by' 
Pfinzii^,  of  NUmbei^.  But  these  are  rather  the  records  of  aj 
knight  errant's  romantic  exploifSj  than  chronicles  of  an  imperial* 
reign.  From  time  to  time,  neverthele:^,  flashes  of  the  old  Ho< 
henstaufen  spirit  blazed  forth.  He  would  march  against  the]^ 
Turks,  again  incorporate  Italy  with  the  empire,  chastise  thft! 
insolence  of  France  :  in  a  word,  act  the  part  of  a  mighty  Get-' 
man  Emperor.  But  the  Urst  difficulty  generally  disgusted  t 
and  his  ambitious  projects  were  abandoned  as  hastily  as  conceived.! 
The  only  feasible  laeaim  of  inaproving  his  position  he  overlookea 
or  neglected.  Had  he  taken  the  part  of  the  people,  among  wholU 
his  manners  rendered  him  very  popular,  and  furthered  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  he  might  have  found  means  of  humbling  ihB' 
proud  aristocracy  of  Germany,  who  trampled  on  the  rights  of  the 
Emperor  as  well  as  on  those  of  his  subjects.  It  is  true  thsA" 
some  attempts  were  made  to  reform  the  political  condition  of  th* 


Empire.  A  general  peace  was  proclaimed,  which  eacn  pnnce 
observed  or  not,  as  lie  thought  fit :  a  supreme  court  of  justice 
wo^  instituted,  but  it  wanted  the  power  to  enforce  its  decisions. 
A  post-office  was  established,  under  the  direction  of  the  Coimt 
of  Thum  and  Taxis  ;  but  the  badness  of  the  roads  rendered  il 
almost  useless.  In  order  to  obtain  funds  for  the  exig-encies  o( 
the  Empire,  Maximilian  prevailed  on  the  states  to  grant  a.  sub- 
sidy for  four  years,  called  the  "  common  penny,"  which  was  a  sort 
of  property-tax  of  one  penny  in  the  thousand  ;  but  tiiis  contribu- 
tion, insignificant  as  it  appears,  was  very  irregularly  paid,  and 
the  Emperor  remained  aa  poor  as  ever.  Even  a  subsidy  for  tlie 
defence  of  the  Empire  against  the  Turks  was  refused,  on  the 
plea  that  Italy,  Kuigundy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands  con- 
tributed nothing.  At  a  diet  held  at  Worms  in  1497,  the  old 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  (the  only  electoral  pruice  who  appeared 
in  person)  complained  bitterly  of  this  lukewammeas.  "  Take 
heed,"  said  he,  "  lest  a  stranger  come  upon  you,  wlio  will  rule 
us  all  with  a  rod,  aye,  and  that  of  iron."  It  was,  however,  iji 
this  reign  that  the  empirewaafirst  divided  into  circles.  Germany 
was  filled  with  electorates,  dukedoms,  earldoms,  bishoprics, 
imperial  cities,  &c.,  which  jealously  insisted  on  their  independence, 
though  none  of  them  separately  was  strong  enough  to  maintain 
order.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  a  union  of  the  different 
states  had  been  effected  in  Swabia  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
protection.  Thb  example  was  now  followed  throughout  the 
empire,  which  was  divided  into  tea  circles,  each  forming  a  union 
like  that  of  Swabia.  Tiiese  circles  were:  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Franconia,  Swabia,  Upper  Rhine,  Electoral  Rhine,  Burgundy, 
Westphalia,  and  Upper  and  I<ower  Saxony.  Bohemia,  Silesia, 
Moravia,  Lusatia,  and  Prussia,  were  not  included  in  this  division. 
1'he  Swiss  confederacy  had  been  incorporated  with  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  but  they  refused  to  sanction  this  arrangement,  separated 
themselves  from  the  Empire,  and  overthrew  the  imperial  forces 
at  Schwaderloeh.  Peace  was  now  concluded  ;  and  the  Swiss  con- 
federation, to  wldch  they  were  allowed  to  annex  Bfisle,  Schaff- 
iiausen,  and  Appenzell,  declared  an  independent  power. 

Many  years  were  employed  in  struggles  between  the  Frencli 
and  Germans  for  the  possession  of  Upper  Italy.  Venice  sur- 
rendered to  the  Emperor,  but  haviiig  again  revolted,  was  attacked 
by  GeoT^e  of  Frundsberg,  with  a  chosen  body  of  German  soldiers 
(Landsknec/ilea,  Lausqueiiets,  a  sort  of  mercenaries,  who  served 
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on  foot  and  were  at  that  tune  in  much  repute).  The  Venetian 
commander  had  invited  a.  great  number  of  ladies  to  witness  what 
he  supposed  would  be  the  certain  defeat  of  the  Germans  ;  but  to 
his  unspeakable  mortification  not  only  v/aa  his  large  army  beaten 
by  an  insignificant  force,  but  the  feir  Venetians  themselves  taken 
prisoners.  In  1516  Masimilian  endeavoured  to  raise  forces  for  a 
Turkish  war.  But  a  mightier  contest  was  at  hand.  "  We  muat 
fl^ht,"  wrote  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  "  not  against  the  Turks,  bat 
against  the  Pope." 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XXSIII. 

lialtle  of  the  Spurs. — In  the  year  1513  the  Emperor  renounced 
his  alliance  with  the  King  of  France,  and  joining  Henry  VIII-  of 
England  defeated,  the  French  near  Terouenne.  This  engagement 
has  been  called  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  from  the  haste  with  which 
the  French  knights  fled  from  the  field. 

Tribunal  of  the  Imperial  Chamber — (Reichskajnmergericht). 
— This  court  was  establislied  by  llnsimilian  1.,  in  the  year  1495, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  among  the  nobles,  and  adminis' 
tering  justice  generally  throughout  the  Empire.  The  chamber 
consisted  of  a  president  appointed  by  the  Emperor  and  sixteen 
juf^es,  half  of  whom  were  nobles  and  the  other  half  lawyers.  AH 
these  functionaries  were  chosen  by  the  Emperor  out  of  a  list  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  States,  and  held  their  offices  for  life.  The 
first  sessions  of  the  imperial  chamber  were  held  at  Frankfort  od 
the  Main,  and  subsequently  in  succession  at  Worms,  Niiniberg, 
Augsbui^,  Ratisbon,  and  Wetzlar.  This  court  took  cognizance 
of  all  questions  of  civil  right  between  the  states  of  the  Empire, 
and  its  judgment  was  without  appeal.  There  was  alfio  anoth^ 
tribunal  termed  the  Aulic  Council  (EeiclLshoftath),  which  sat  at 
the  imperial  residence,  and  decided  questions  immediately  affecting 
the  interest  or  honour  of  the  crown,  or  tiie  hereditary  dominioDB 
of  the  Emperor.  This  council,  until  the  reign  of  Miiximiliau  I., 
was  nothing  more  than  a  court  of  appeal  for  tlie  Duchy  of  Austria. 
As  its  functions  ceased  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  a  fresh  ap> 
pointment  was  always  made  by  the  new  Emperor. 

Maximilian  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  papal  throne. — The 
warlike  character  of  Pope  Julius  II.  may  perhaps  have  suggested 
to  MttximiUan  tlie  extraordinary  idea  of  himself  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  the  papacy.     A  soldier,  he  would  naturally  suppose, 
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might  as  reasonably  become  a  pope  as  a  pope  a  soldier.  That 
he  once  had  such  an  intention,  although  he  never  followed  it  up, 
is  clear,  from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Minister  Lichtenstein.  ^^  And 
forasmuch  as  Pope  Julius  hath  lately  been  sick  unto  death,  and 
all  men  at  Borne  did  think  that  he  would  have  departed :  there- 
fore have  we  resolved  within  ourselves  to  follow  up,  as  fitr  as  may 
be,  the  plan  on  which  we  have  before  touched,  and  to  deal  in  such 
sort  as  we  may  attain  unto  the  said  popedom :  and  thereupon 
have  we  now  proposed  the  said  matter  unto  Cardinal  Adriano 
(the  which  was  hmg  time  with  us  in  Germany).  The  same  doth 
advise  us  heartily  thereunto,  and  thinketh  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  Cardinals,  and  at  the  hearing  thereof  hath  wept  for  joy.  But 
inasmuch  as  such  a  matter  may  not  be  brought  about  without  a 
handsome  sum  of  money,  we  have  thought  good  to  disclose  our 
plan,  when  necessity  requireth  it,  unto  the  cardinals ;  and  hereby 
promise  to  aid  them  and  other  our  helpers  in  this  matter  to  the 
extent  of  thrice  a  hundred  thousand  ducats."  Indeed  Julius  him- 
self remarked  that  he  should  have  been  emperor,  and  that  Maxi- 
milian should  have  been  pope.  Maximilian,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  that  the  world  might  easily  have  dispoised  with  either 
for  a  governor,  and  is  said  to  have  cmce  exclaimed :  ^^  Eternal 
God,  how  would  it  &re  with  the  world  if  thou  hadst  not  a  special 
care  over  it  whilst  under  such  an  emperor  as  I,  who  am  only 
a  sorry  hunter,  and  under  so  wicked  a  pope  as  Julius  II. ! " 

Hise  of  the  house  of  Orange  in  Holland. — ^In  the  year  1514 
the  Dutch,  terrified  by  the  atrocities  of  a  pirate  named  ^^  Groot 
Peter"  (Big  Peter),  clung  to  the  Empire  for  protection;  and 
were  placed  under  the  imperial  Stattholder,  Count  Henry  of 
Nassau,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  French  house  of 
Orange,  and  a^Miiniing  his  wife's  family  name  founded  the  dis- 
tinguished house  of  Orai^. 
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iBT  fonually  abandoned,  had  been  grievously  overlaid  by  a 
of  unauthoritative  traditions  and  legends,  the  study  of  which 
■eems  in  many  instances  to  liave  superseded  that  of  the  Scripture 
itself  to  a  very  considerable  ej^tent ;  for  at  a  sabsequent  period 
Carlst&dt  hiniBelf  declared,  tliat  although  he  liad  takyn  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  he  liad  never  yet  read  the  whole  Bible. 

The  sermons  of  this  period  were,  for  the  most  part,  mere  re- 
commendationa  of  the  abuses  ajid   errors  wliieh  prevailed  in  the 
lUrch.     In  many  places,  and  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year, 
■ir  professed  object  was  to  excite  the  merriment  of  the  congre- 
_  by  looae  jests  and  disgusting'  vulgarity.      During   what 

was  called  the  Easter  reiel  for  instance,  one  preacher  would 
amuse  his  hearers  by  crying  "cuckoo,"  another  would  gabble 
like  a  goose,  a  third  would  throw  his  cowl  over  a  layman's  head, 
and  haul  him  blindfold  about  the  church,  whilst  a  fourth  would 
relate  a  legend,  invented  for  the  nonce,  of  the  Apostle  Peter; 
a  jolly  reveller,  so  ran  the  tale,  who,  af\er  driiiking  Iiis  fill  at  a 
tavern,  used  to  escape  payment  of  the  reckoning  by  some  trick  of 
low  knavery.  Frederick  Mecum,  preacher  and  superintendent  of 
Gotha,  gives  us,  in  his  History  of  the  Kefonnation,  from  the  year 
1517  to  1542,  the  results  of  his  own  experience.  "  Christ,"  says 
described  as  a  stern  judge,  who  would  damn  as  many 
ueg^lected  to  obtain  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  of  whom  the 
eg  were  continually  making  fresh  batches.  They  also  taught 
heaven  was  to  be  bought  by  good  works,  and  that  liie  man 
who  had  not  himself  performed  u  sufficient  number  of  them  to 
ensure  his  salvation,  might  make  up  the  deficiency  by  purchasing 
from  those  who  had  more  than  they  wanted.  On  the  other  liand 
he  who  thought  lightly  nf  these  works,  and  died  in  his  obstinacy. 
must  go  to  hell,  or  at  least  into  purgatory,  and  bum  and  broil 
there  until  he  or  some  oue  in  his  stead  had  done  sufficient 
penance.  Day  and  night  men  were  required  without  ceasing  to 
ni^,  and  bellow,  and  scream,  and  mumble,  without  ever  reflect- 
ii^  that  Christ  hath  said,  '  '\\^en  ye  pray,  use  not  vam  repeti- 
as  the  heathen  do.'  Pilgrimages,  too,  were  so  much  in 
I,  that  there  were  almost  aa  many  of  tliem  to  be  performed 
there  are  mountiuns,  valleys,  forests,  and  trees  in  the  world. 
the  convents  mid  priests  were  brought  presents  of  fowls, 
ducks,  eggs,  flax,  hemp,  butter,  and  cheese ;  in  return  for 
the  whole  place  nu^  and  reeked  with  music,  incense,  and 
lea.     The  kitchens,  you  may  be  sure,  were  well  supplied, 
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and  there  was  no  lack  of  strong  drinks.  These  were  paid  for  in 
masses,  whicti  were  to  aet  to  rights  whatever  had  gone  wrong  in 
the  spiritual  eoncerna  of  the  giYers." 

The  perverse  schulastic  learning  of  the  times  was  employed  in 
supporting  the  abuses  of  the  papacy.  The  universities  were 
filled  with  EOphisIs,  who  made  the  pope  their  idol.  There  was 
no  stupidity  so  gross,  no  nonsense  so  absurd,  which  these  mai 
would  not  undertake  to  demonstrate  by  their  wonderful  word- 
catching  and  logic.  The  very  few  of  the  clergy  who  had  sense 
and  rectitude  enough  to  perceive  and  lament  the  scandals  of  the 
church,  were  either  too  weak  to  oppose  them,  or  did  so  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  destruction.  The  i^ed  Andrew,  archbi^op  of 
C'arintlua,  proceeded  to  B^le  in  1482,  preached  loudly  againal 
the  Pope,  and  demanded  a  general  council ;  but  he  was  excom- 
municated, shunned  like  a  wild  beast,  and  driven  at  last  to  hoog 
himself. 

The  effects  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  revival  of 
ancient  learning,  were,  however,  already  beginning  to  produce  a 
better  state  of  things.  The  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Ger- 
man,* and  being  spread  abroad  by  means  of  the  press,  afforded 
men  opportunities  for  coinparing  the  practice  of  the  church  with  the 
precepts  on  which  it  professed  to  tie  founded.  A  race  of  scholars 
was  coming  forwards  whose  task  it  was  to  overturn  the  scholastic 
philOeophy  and  tlie  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  abuses  which  it 
supported.  Marsilius  Ficinus^,  the  celebrated  e<liior  of  Plato, 
was  oue  of  the  first  who  ventured  to  express  himself  freely  on  the 
subject  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  14th  century  a  school 
was  founded  by  Gerhard  de  Groote,  at  Deveiiter,  in  Holland, 
called  the  "  Brothers  of  Social  Life,"  which  was  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  universities,  and  which  was  distinguished  both  for 
its  deep  piety  and  for  its  learning.  Out  of  this  school  came  the 
celebrated  Thomas  a  Kempis.  John  Wessel,  a  professor  at  Hei- 
delberg, who  died  in  1489,  a:id  who  on  account  of  his  learning 
was  called  tax  mundi,  expressed  himself  strongly  against  the 
al>use8  of  the  church,  and  recommended  the  study  nf  the  Bible. 
Shortly  afterwards  appeared  Laurentius  Valla,  Reuchlin  of 
Tubingen,  and  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  The  last,  although  he 
never  openly  departed  from  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  became 
by  his  wit  and  learning  the  oioet  dangerous  enemy  tliat  Rome  had 
ever  had,  by  teaching  men  to  laugh  at  those  absurdities  which 

*  Thero  were  do  fewer  thou  uventaen  tranBlatiuns  before  Luther's. 
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T  had  been  hitherto  accustoro-ed  to  reganl  with  superatitioua 

\.     The  Ephlolae  obscurorum  Virorvm   (Letters  of  the 

Obscure)  of  Ulrich  von  Ilutteti  and  his  friends  chastised  tlie 

tupidily  and  wickedness  of  the  priests  with  a  broader  and  more 

glial  humour,  and  were  everywhere  read  with  avidity ;  whilst 

ut  of  the  same  sort  was  provided  for  the  lower  orders  in 

r  mother  tongue  by  SebaMian  Brand,  Haiis  Sachs,  the  ccle- 

rated  cobbler  of  Niirnberg,  and  otlier  writers.     The  eyes  of  men 

i  opened,  and  the  folly  and   errors  of  the  priesthood,  wliich 

ight  have  loog  withstood  the  attacks  of  serious  argument,  began 

o  fall  whea  subjected  to  the  test  of  ridicule. 

Thus  the  minds  of  men  were  already  prepared  for  a  reforraa- 

I  religion,  when  Luther  appeared,  who  was  to  carry  it 

rough,  not  by  writing  against  Rome  in  his  closet,  but  by  an 

pen  struggle  with  the  pope  himself,  and  his  adherents.     Martin 

'OS  bom  at  Eisleben  on   the   lOtii  of  November,   1483, 

(tftd  was  barely  six  months  old  when  his  father,  John  Luther,  a 

went  to  settle  with  his  iamily  in  the  town  of  Mansfeld, 

l«rhere  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  town  eomicillors,  an  office  for 

which  he  seems  to  have  been  well  qualified  by  his  integrity  and 

kalural  sagacity.    Luther  never  sought  to  conceal  the  humbleness 

'  «f  his  birth.     "  My  parents,"  he  aays  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  were 

poor  folks ;   my  father  a  woodcutter,  and  my  poor  mother,  his 

faithful  helpmate,  used  to  carry  the  wood  on  her  shoulders  that 

she  might  earn  eomethijig  to  support  us  little  ones." 

s  fourteenth  year  he  was  sent,  in  company  with  his  friend 
Hohn  Reinecke,  to  a  school  of  some  reputation  at  Magdeburg, 
Vhere  he  was  obliged  to  earn  his  lireail  by  singing  in  the  streets 
e  the  doors  of  liouses ;  as  is  still  the  custom  of  poor  scholars 
b  Gemuiuy.  The  following  year  he  was  removed  to  Eisenach, 
\o  difficult  did  his  parents  find  it  to  support  him  at  a  distance 
1  liome,  tliat  they  were  on  tlie  point  of  recalling  him,  when 
he  was  taken  into  the  house  of  the  burgomaster,  Conrad  Cotta, 
whose  wife  liad  been  touched  by  the  sweetness  with  which  the 
poor  famished  boy  sang  the  hymns  of  the  church  before  her  door. 
p-Xiulher  now  made  such  good  use  of  his  industry  and  abilities, 
.  very  short  time  he  outstripped  all  his  schoolfeUows.  He 
d  to  take  especial  delight  in  music,  the  love  of  which  he  never 
;  and  played  on  the  flute  imd  harp,  and  for  many  years  of  his 
a  very  agreeable  tenor,  besides  himself  composing  airs 
t  his  hymns. 
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In  1501  he  entered  at  the  uuiveisity  of  Erfurt,  and  in  1503 
look  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  At  thb  period  of  hia  life  he 
happened  to  discover  m  the  university  library  a  I^atiii  Bible, 
which  he  studied  with  great  eagerness.  In  obedience  to  his 
father's  wishes,  Luther  was  applying  himself  with  assiduity  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  when  a  severe  illness  interrupted  his  labours, 
arid  probably  first  turned  Ids  thoughts  towards  the  plan  whicli  he 
afterwards  put  into  execution — of  becoming  a  monk.  An  old 
priest  who  came  to  visit  him  comforted  him  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  recover,  for  that  God  had  eliosen  him  to  be  his 
instnimeiit  in  some  mighty  work.  The  drooping  spirit  of  Luther 
revived  on  hearing  these  words,  and  his  mind  being  thus  tran- 
quillized, the  soundness  of  hia  constitution  soon  triumphed  over 
the  disease.  Luther  had  been  pursuing  his  studies  diligently  for 
more  than  three  years,  when  another  providential  escape  led  him 
to  doubt  whether  a  life  which  God  had  mercifully,  and,  as  he 
believed,  almost  miraculously  spared,  ought  not  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  tlie  service  of  Him  to  whom  he  owed  it. 

On  a  beautifiil  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1504,  Luther  and  a 
youi^  fellow-student  named  Afesis  had  strolled  together  towards 
the  woody  knoll  which  lies  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of 
Erfurt :  so  absorbed  were  they  in  their  conversation,  that  they 
hardly  observed  the  masses  of  black  clouds  which  gradually  ovei- 
epread  the  sky,  until  the  growling  of  distant  thunder,  and  the 
patter  of  heavy  rain-drops  on  tlie  dry  leaves,  warned  them  of  an 
approaching  storm,  and  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter.  They 
were  within  a  few  paces  of  the  to(vn  when  the  heavens  seemed  to  ' 
be  rent  above  their  heads,  and  a  flash  of  forked  lightning  struck 
both.  Alexis  and  Luther  to  the  ground.  The  former  was  killed, 
and  Luther,  on  recovering  his  senses,  made  a  vow  to  St.  Ann  * 
that  he  would  tuni  monk.*  The  effect  of  this  terrible  scene  ' 
on  the  mind  of  Luther  is  recorded  in  his  own  words.  "  It  vas 
not  willingly  or  of  mine  own  pleasure  that  I  became  a,  monk ; 
but  when  I  saw  myself  surrounded  by  the  homir  and  anguish 
of  death,  I  vowed  a  forced  aiid  extorted  vow."  Full  ot  his 
recently  formed  resolution,  Luther  waited  on  the  prior  of  the 
Augustine  convent  at  Erfurt,  announced  liis  intention,  which  wa< 
greatly  applauded;  and  having  written  to  inform  his  par«ita 
of  the  step  which  he  was  about  to  take,  and  given  a  farewell 

'  According  to  snothBr  account,    Alejie  was  either  mumlored  or  kilkd 
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miisKal  entertamment  to  his  brother  sradents,  he  entered  the  ajo- 
vent  on  the  22ad  of  July,  Id05,  and  was  iatroduced  as  a  novioe 
to  his  future  compauiona.  Lather's  parents  were  greatly  shot^ked 
at  hearing'  that  their  son  hail  becwne  a.  monk :  his  &lber  ^leciallT 
stems  to  tiave  expreaeed  his  disapptobatioD  nith  cti(i»derable 
warmtli.  "Never,"  saj-s  Luther,  "heard  I  words  attered  Im- 
mortal man,  which  sank  deeper  into  mine  heart  than  these  remoa- 
strances  of  my  father,"  The  youtbfid  novice  had  tmagiued  Iliat 
in  the  silence  and  eolitude  of  the  cloister  abundant  leisure  would 
be  affiirded  him  for  study  aod  meditation  on  divine  things;  but  he 
found  liimself  miserably  deceived.  The  policy  of  the  monks  was 
to  accustom  their  novices  U>  blind  obedience  from  the  moment  of 
their  entrance  into  the  convent,  and  to  this  eud  tasks  were  im- 
posed OD  them,  wliich  were  always  irksome  and  not  unfrequeiitly 
degrading.  "  Cum  sacco  per  civitatem,"  "  through  the  town 
with  your  bag,"  was  the  rough  c<Mnmand  the  morning  after  his 
arrival ; — "  it  is  by  b^ging,  not  studying,  that  tbe  convent  is 
ejiriched,"  Happily  for  Luther,  the  university  of  Erfurt  con- 
sidereil  it  an  insult  to  their  body  that  one  of  their  graduates 
should  be  seat  into  the  streets  with  a  beggar's  wallet ;  and  made 
such  forcible  remoost ranees  to  the  prior  on  the  sultject.  tiiat  the 
novice  was  thenceforth  excused  boat  this  degrading  duty.  Still 
his  time  was  so  broken  and  frittered  away  by  the  CMistant  recur- 
rence of  menial  services,  that  very  little  remained  for  study : 
arid  Luther  was  beginning  to  despair  of  ever  attaining  the  object 
for  which  he  iiad  renounced  the  world,  when  an  unexpected 
occuixenc*  at  once  relieved  him  from  the  heavy  burden  under 
«!iich  he  had  so  long  groaned.  The  Vicai^General  of  tlie 
Augustines  in  Germany,  Dr.  Staupitz,  happened  to  visit  the  con- 
vent, and  was  much  struck  with  the  modest  expression  of  Luther's 
couutenance.  Hearing  a  fevoutable  report  of  liim  from  the  prior, 
Staupitz  sent  for  the  young  man.  and  in  a  loi^  and  interesting 
conversation  was  made  acquainted  with  the  motives  which  had 
induced  Luther  to  enter  the  cloister.  Subsequently  at  confession 
the  novice  opened  his  whole  heart  to  the  pious  fiither,  telling  him 
of  all  his  doubts  and  spiritual  stru^le.s,  and  humbly  imploring 
advice  and  comfort.  This  request  was  readily  grajited  by  Stau- 
pitz, who  spoke  to  )iim  of  the  doubts  which  must  always  precede 
perfect  faith,  of  the  warfare  which  every  soldier  of  the  cross  must 
wage  before  lie  can  enjoy  rest ;  -tliat  God  employed  such  raeaiLs  to 
try  those  whom   he  destined  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  «'" 
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oriler  to  harden  them  for  the  mighty  work.  "  Even  thou,  my 
beloved  Martin,"  continued  the  good  man,  "  knowest  not  yet  how 
necessary  and  benefieiaJ  this  trial  is  to  thee.  It  is  not  in  vaiti 
that  God  tempts  tiiee— thou  wilt  see  that  lie  will  employ  thee  for 
some  great  end."  How  deeply  this  discourse  aauk  into  his  soul, 
and  what  comfort  and  courage  it  gave  him,  is  testified  by  Luther 
in  several  parU  of  his  writings.  His  condition  too  was  mucll 
improved  by  order  of  the  vicar-general ;  fewer  disagreeable  taakt 
being  imposed  upon  him,  and  more  time  allowed  for  study.  At 
length,  the  period  of  his  novitiate  being  ended,  Luther  asmneA 
the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  on  tlie  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter,  iu 
the  year  1507,  celebrated  his  first  mass  in  the  church  of  the 
Augiistines.  Luther  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  comparing  them  with  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  an^ 
correcting  many  hitherto  erroneous  interpretations  of  them,  b 
tiie  year  1508  he  was  invited,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Staupitz,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Wit 
tonberg,  which  had  been  lately  founded  by  the  Elector  of  Sasonyj 
Frederick  tlie  Wise.  Luther  would  gladly  liave  remained  at 
Erfurt,  but  gratitude  and  respect  for  Staupitz  prompted  him  at 
once  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  on  the  dth  of  March  lie  &p^ 
peared  on  a  stage  where  some  of  the  most  important  scenes  of  Ut 
future  life  were  to  be  enacted.  Here  he  delivered,  without  rt^ 
ceiviiig  any  salary,  lectures  on  the  Logic  and  Physics  of  Arielotla 

After  Bjieuding  two  years  at  Wittenbei^  Luther  undertook  4 
journey  which  must  have  had  a  vast  infiuence  on  his  future  care^ 
OS  a  reformer.  A  pilgrimage  to  Kome  was  in  tliose  days  esteemed 
a  work  of  holy  merit,  and  Luther  appears  to  have  made  a  vow  Efr 
perform  such  a  journey  ;  tiiougli  it  is  not  improbable  that  buuuai 
connected  with  his  order  may  have  been  the  immediate  uccasioK 
of  hiii  performing  it.  In  1^10  he  set  off  on  foot,  accompanied  by  | 
brother  motik,  directing  his  course  first  to  Heidelberg,  and  thenct; 
through  Swabia  and  Bavaria  into  Italy.  The  convents  of  his  oidtft 
were  his  inns.  On  beholdin)|  from  afar  the  eternal  city,  he  ftfli 
upon  the  earth,  and  lifring  up  Jus  liands  exclaimed,  "  Hail,  bol^' 
Rome,  tiuice  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  spilt  withlBi 
tliy  walls!"  "  I  little  thought  at  that  time,"  he  said  aflerwuih^r 
"  that  I  should  be  the  hermit  that  rose  against  liie  papacy."         • 

Luther,  with  tlie  etitliasiasm  natural  to  liis  character,  entered 
Some  a  linn  believer,  anxious  to  diseliai^e  all  the  holy  dutiei 
Licumbeut  ou  a  pious  pilgrim.     He  dulv  visited  the  church  of 
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St.  Calixtus  with  its  bones  of  8000  martyrs,  ascended  on  hk 
knees  ibe  ateps  of  St.  Peter's,  and  performed  all  the  other  super- 
Btitious  rites  customary  on  such  occaMons.  He  obtained  a  g'limpae 
of  Pope  Julius  II.,  but  was  probably  not  much  edified  at  behold- 
ing that  warlike  pontiff  figuring  in  a  procession  of  horsemen,  and 
carrying  the  host  on  the  back  of  a  magnificent  wliite  stallion. 
Other  e^cperiences  helped  more  and  more  to  undeceive  him.  He 
had  naturally  enough  formed  a  high  idea  of  the  Eoman  clergy ; 
he  found  them,  as  he  afterwards  espressed  it,  "  gross  ignorant 
dsses,"  much  below  the  German  priests  in  point  at  leaat  of  theo- 
logical learning.  "Had  you  asked  them,"  said  he,  "how  many 
sacraments  there  were,  they  would  have  aiiswered  three — the 
sprinkling-brush,  the  censer,  and  the  crucifix."  Their  manifest 
unbelief  and  profanity  disgusted  him  more  than  their  ignorance. 
When  officiating  in  the  some  church  with  them  they  would 
dispatch  seven  mafises  before  he  could  get  through  one.  "  Passa, 
passa,"  they  would  esclaira,  "  get  on,  make  haste,  and  send 
Our  Lady  her  Son  home  again,"  alluding  to  the  real  presence  of 
our  Saviour  in  the  boat.  At  other  times,  when  conaecratijig  the 
sacred  elements,  they  would  mutter  audibly  enough,  but  in  a 
langiiage  not  understood  by  the  vulgar,  "  Panis  es  et  pants 
manebiti  vinum  es  el  vinum  manebis" — "Bread  thou  art,  and 
bread  thou  wilt  remain ;  wine  thou  art,  and  wine  thou  wilt  con- 
tinue to  be."  The  obscure  monk,  who  had  entered  Rome  witli 
such  feelings  of  veneration,  quitted  it  with  her  condemnation  in 
his  bosom.  She  little  dreamed  that  the  humble  stronger  she  liad 
harboured  for  a  fortnight  would  one  day  deprive  her  of  half  her 
subjects  and  revenues. 

_  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

■  £Va<>ntM.^Desiderius  Erasmus  (as  his  Dutch  name  is  trans- 
~tted)  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  on  the  28th  of  October,  1407. 
.Soon  after  his  ordination  he  travelled  to  Paris,  and  in  1497  to 
England,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Sir  Thomas  More.  Erasmus  resided 
a  short  time  at  Osford  as  Professor  of  Greek ;  visited  Italy  and 
Gennany;  and  died  at  Basle  on  the  12th  of  July,  1536.  His 
most  celebrated  works  are  his  "  Colloquies "  and  "  Encomium 
Morios"  (Praise  of  FoUy), 

_  Augiutine  Monks. — The  Augtiatine  or  Austin  friars  aroae 
■  e  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  when  Popes  Inuoceut 
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IV.  FLod  Alexander  IV.  united  several  societies  of  recluses,  iiaring  ' 
no  particular  rule,  into  one  order,  under  a  name  borrowed  from 
St.  Augustine,  the  celebrated  church  father  and  bisliop  of  Hippo, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  and  b^^nning  of 
the  fifth  century.  They  were  to  live  by  beggijig,  that  they  mig-hi 
be  thereby  impressed  with  pious  humility.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1567  that  Pope  Pius  V.  incorporated  them  with  what  were 
properly  called  the  "  Mendicant  Orders."  They  soon  became 
very  numerous,  and  counted  more  tlinn  30,000  monks,  with  2000 
monaateries  and  300  nuniierieH.  They  were  considered  an  ex- 
emplary order,  less  contentious  and  ianatical  than  their  rivals,  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  Their  habit  consisted  of  a  black 
casBocIc  and  hood,  with  a  sort  of  white  scarf  over  the  should^. 
There  is  a  monastery  of  Augustines  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

Luther's  Celt  at  S/«rt.— The  cell  in  which  Luther  dwelt  at 
Erfurt  is  still  preserved,  although  the  convent  itself  has  long  since 
been  applied  to  secular  uses.  In  1850  it  was  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  the  German  Parliament. 


'*  Ths  spirit  of  ancient  Rome  seemed,  like  a  vaiupire,  to  have 
reiuiimated  her  corse,  tliat  she  mig;ht  sucit  the  blood  of  those 
Nortliern  hordes  wlio  had  laid  her  ]>ro9trate."  •  Leo  X.,  who 
liad  now  aaceiided  tlie  papal  throne,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  but  entirely  without  religious  principles, 
ukhed  to  leave  behind  him  a  monument  which  should  perpetuate 
his  name  to  the  remotest  posterity.  Notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous revenue  derived  from  the  taxes  levied  on  the  faithful  of  all 
couutries,  the  profligate  expenditure  of  the  Popes  had  almost  ex- 
haiBted  the  Ronuui  treasury,  and  Leo  was  aware  that  some  new 
rooJe  of  raising  money  must  be  devised,  if  he  proposed  to  erect 
a  building  worttiy  of  his  own  greatness  and  the  reputation  of 

•  W.  Meniel'B  Hiatory  of  Geniiany. 
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Michael  Ang^elo  Buunarotti,  the  illustrious  paioter,  sculptor,  and 
architet-t,  who  had  prppared  a  plan  of  the  work.  Ever  since  (be 
evacuation  of  Palestine  by  the  crusaders  the  Pope  had  decreed 
that  every  person  who  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome  during 
the  year  of  jubilee  should  obtain  the  eame  indulgeoce  whi(^ 
would  have  been  granted  to  him  if  he  had  personally  visited  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  For  a  long'  time  this  jubile€ 
occurred  only  once  in  a  hundred  years ;  but  this  iaterral  w» 
afterwards  shortened  to  fifty,  thirty-three,  and  at  last  to  twenty- 
five  years :  and  we  are  told  th&t  on  these  occasions  the  ofleringi 
of  the  faithful  were  so  abundant  that  they  were  raked  from  the 
*  altar  iotc  lar^e  sacks,  and  deposited  in  the  papal  treasnry.  Bnt 
as  only  a  few  persons,  comparatively,  could  visit  Rome,  a  plan 
was  devised  by  which  all  who  had  sufficient  worldly  wealth  might 
purchase  indulgences  from  the  Pope.  At  first  these  indulgentw 
were  nothing  more  than  the  remisMon  of  penance  for  sins  by 
which  the  Christian  community  were  scandalized  ;  but  the  horrible 
doctrine  began  at  length  to  be  introduced,  that  exemptirai  from, 
the  fires  of  purgatory  might  alao  be  purchased,  not  only  ou  ac- 
count of  crimes  already  perpetrated,  but  even  for  those  which  the 
buyer  intecided  to  commit.  One  of  the  indulgence-mongers  wm 
in  this  way  made  the  dupe  of  a  cunning  rogue,  who  purchased 
from  him  a  remission  for  some  crime  not  yet  committed ;  and 
having  .thus  taken  the  necessary  steps,  as  he  thought,  to  secure- 
himself  from  future  punishmi^nt  (for  the  common  people  do  not 
seem  to  have  given  themselves  much  concern  about  the  distincticM 
drawn  by  the  churcii  between  the  puriiying;  fires  of  purgato^  aal 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked),  robbed  and  beat  the  m 
wlio  had  sold  him  the  indulgence.  Tliis  traffic  was  intrusted 
the  mendicant  monks,  who  went  about  offering  their  wares  I 
sale  with  the  most  unblusliing  eff'rontery.  In  Gennany  oo^ 
Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  a  man  of  infamous  cliaracter,  but  m^ 
without  reputation  as  a  preacher,  was  selected  by  the  papal  nunci^ 
as  a  fit  person  to  be  employed  in  the  discreditable  task  of  cajoli 
his  simple-minded  countrymen.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  I 
minican  monk,  named  Uartiioloniew,  and  two  secretaries.  ' 
entered  each  town  with  great  pomp,  amidst  the  ringing  of  be 
the  sound  of  music,  and  the  B  uttering  of  banners,  accomjtanied  _^^ 
the  clergy,  the  different  orders  of  monks  and  nuns,  the  na^ 
Irates,  the  studcnb,  and  a  large  body  of  men  and  women  nnging; 
iwalins.     He  rwlp  in  a  splendid  cliariot,  and  Iwfure  liim,  t 
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cushion  of  velvet,  lay  the  bull  which  authorised  his  colleetioiiB. 
In  thU  stute  he  repaired  to  the  principal  church,  nliich  was 
lighted  with  wax  caiidles.  Before  tlie  altar  was  erected  a  cross 
of  red  wood,  bearing  tlie  pontifical  coat  of  arms.  After  Tetzel 
bad  mounted  tiie  pulpit  aiid  prooounced  a  discourse,  brother  Bar- 
tholomew would  ofTer  hia  goods  for  sale,  by  striking  with  a  piece 
of  copper  a  metal  plate  filled  witb  hundreds  of  ready  signed  in- 
dulgences, ciying  out  at  the  same  time  "Buy,  buy,  buy  I"  Among 
the  devices  employed  by  this  artful  monk  to  attract  customera, 
one  of  the  most  successful  was  the  exhibition  of  a  picture  repre- 
senting poor  souls  tomiented  by  the  devil  hi  purgatory,  witli  tliis 
inscription — 

Wheu  in  tiie  box  the  cusli  doth  ring, 
Tho  aoul  from  out  the  fire  doth  spring,* 

But  tliere  were  many  others  who  drove  quite  ae  shaineless  a  ti'ode 
OS  Tetzel,  although  hb  name  is  more  familiar  to  us  from  his 
liaviiig  been  the  first  whom  Lutlier  attacked.  One  Iselin,  for 
instance,  a  Swabian  monk,  u-sed  to  carry  about  with  him  a  feather 
which,  as  he  declared,  had  been  moulted  from  the  wing  of  the 
Archangel  Michael.  Happening  by  accident  to  lose  his  ieatlier, 
and  being  obliged  to  find  a  substitute  for  it  on  the  moment,  he 
desired  his  hostess  I«  bring  him  a  ttuss  of  hay  out  of  her  stable, 
and  presented  it  to  the  crowd  as  some  of  the  hay  on  wliieli  the 
infant  Saviour  had  rested  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem.  The 
hostess  herself  knelt  down  and  kissed  her  own  hay  as  a  holy  relic. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  tliis  sort  of  jugglery  im- 
posed universally  either  on  the  secular  clergy  or  the  people;  for 
hundreds  were  aware  of  its  absurdity,  who  chose  rather  to  acqui- 
esce in  wliat  the  pardon-mongers  said,  than  run  the  risk  of  incur- 
ring tlie  Pope's  displeasure.  The  ignorance  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  too,  was  in  many  instances  so  monstrous  tliat,  whatever 
their  good  intentions  may  have  been,  they  did  not  possess  know- 
ledge enough  to  expose  the  shameless  tricks  which  were  practised 
on  their  flocks  by  the  mendicant  monks,  who  claimed  exemption 
&'cim  all  episcopal  authority,  except  that  of  the  Bishop  of  lUime 
himself.  A  ludicrous  story  is  told  of  one  of  them,  who,  liaviiig 
heard  a  brother  priest  much  applauded  for  a  pun  on  the  name  of 
St.  Benedict  (S.  Beiiedictus  henedicat  vos),  took  the  first  oppor- 
Uity  of  surpassing  it,  as  he  supposed,  by  saying,  "  S.  Bemliardus 
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bemhardat  vos  "  (may  St.  Bernard  bernhardiie  you).  What  the 
condition  of  the  monastic  orders  was  may  be  collected  from  the 
fact,  tliat  in  Cologne  alone  there  were  three  hundred  churches  and' 
convents ;  and  that  there  was  not  a  town  in  Germany  which  did 
not  ewarra  with  monks  and  niuw,  many  of  whom  were  convicted 
of  the  most  revolting  crimes,  but  escaped  because  the  eoclesias- 
ticjil  power  waa  too  jealous  of  the  temporal  to  permit  their  pmush- 
ment.  "  In  this  town  of  Gotha,"  says  Frederick  Mecam,  "  were 
fourteen  canons,  forty  parish  priests,  thirty  Augustine  monks,  twff 
begging  friars,  and  thirty  nuns.  These  were  all  held  to  be  piona 
and  holy  folks,  who  were  earning  heaven  for  us :  iieverthelNB 
they  led  such  scandalous  lives,  that  nothing  in  tlie  world  could  be 
worse  ;  yet  tliey  could  not  be  checked  or  punished,  because  tliey 
were  only  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope."  Even  from 
one  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  Reformation,  Cardinal 
Bellannine,  the  truth  has  forced  this  avowal,  that  "  a  few  yeaw 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  heresies 
there  existed,  according  to  the  testimwiy  of  contemporary  writen, 
no  strictness  in  the  spiritual  courts,  no  discipline  with  regu^  to 
morals,  no  aoquisition  of  Christian  knowledge,  no  respect  for 
sacred  things ;  in  short,  there  was  hardly  a  vestige  of  religion 
remaining."  And  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  acknowledges  tint 
most  of  the  preachers  of  that  day  discoursed  only  of  indulgwice^ 
pilgrimages,  and  alms  to  the  monks,  and  made  things  quite  imH^ 
ferent  the  ground-work  of  piety.  Yet  the  crisis  would  probablj' 
iiave  been  delayed,  but  for  the  audacious  attempts  of  Tetzrf  antf 
hiis  colleagues  to  impose  on  the  people  in  Germany.  The  cap 
indeed  was  brimful,  but  a  steady  hand  might  long  have  carried' 
it  in  safety,  had  not  this  additional  drop  of  bitterness  caused  it  at 
once  to  overflow.  On  the  Slst  day  of  October,  1517,  Martin' 
Luther  declared  war  against  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  v. 
to  the  great  door  of  the  casllo  church  at  Wittenberg  a  challenge' 
to  all  comers  to  dispute  with  him  on  ninety-live  different  theses, 
in  which  he  pledged  himself  to  prove  that  the  pardon 
to  be  obtained  only  by  contrition  and  penance,  and  not  to  be* 
bought  with  money ;  since  the  Pope,  although  as  the  Vicar  c4 
Christ  on  earth  he  had  undoubtwJ  power  to  remit  tempot^' 
penance,  neither  possessed  nor  could  ever  eaercise  any  controf 
over  the  punishments  which  God  has  sworn  to  inflict  on  impenl-' 
tent  sinners.  This  bold  challenge  of  Lutiier's  fell  like  a  spark 
r  prepared  for  explosion.     What  thousands  had  thmi^ 
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secret,  he  had  dared  openly  to  express — what  liundreds  of  tliou- 
saiMb  had  suspected,  they  now  felt  to  be  true.  The  theses  of 
Luther  found  their  way  into  everypart  of  Germany,  yet  the  Pope 
aDd  his  advisers  looked  on  the  affair  as  merely  one  of  those  dis- 
potes  between  monks  of  rival  orders  which  were  perpetually 
occurring,  and  commissioned  the  Caxdinal  Tommaso  di  Gaeta 
(Caietanus),  General  of  the  Dominican  Order,  to  inquire  into  the 
circumijtances  of  the  case.  Luther  was  ac»)rdingly  summoned 
to  appear  at  Rome,  but  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  deeming  this  a 
fit  opportunity  for  humbling  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Pope, 
informed  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxoay,  tliat  the  monk  must  be 
spared  i  and  Frederick,  proud  of  the  reputation  which  his  newly 
founded  University  of  Wittent>erg  had  acquired  through  Luther's 
esertions,  willing'ly  assented.  Luther,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
given  up  to  the  Pope,  was  permitted  to  meet  Caietanus  at  Aug»- 
bui^,  where  the  Diet  was  tlien  sitting,  and  to  discuss  with  him 
the  subjects  of  his  theses.  At  ihis  period  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  farther  from  the  reformer's  wishes  than  a  separation  from 
the  church ;  but  his  opponent  was  an  intemperate  man,  who  re- 
quired unqualified  retractation  of  all  that  Luther  had  advanced  ; 
and,  tills  being  refused,  he  rose  in  great  wrath,  and  dismissed  tlie 
assembly  ivitli  these  violent  words — "  I  will  have  notliing  more  to 
say  to  that  beast,  for  he  hath  deep-seeing  eyes  and  strange  specu- 
lations in  his  head."*  Luther  appealed  from  the  Pope,  now  ill 
informed,  to  tlie  Pope  when  he  should  receive  better  information ; 
but  his  attempts  at  reconciliation  only  drew  on  further  discu^ions, 
in  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  combat  the  principal  errors  of 
the  churcli  of  Rome  one  after  another,  and  tliua  to  widen  hope- 
lessly the  breach  between  the  Pope  and  the  reformers.  Circuni- 
stances  at  this  time  greatly  favoured  Luther.  By  the  death  of 
Maximilian,  which  happened  in  January,  1510,  the  imperial 
crown  became  vacant,  and  the  Pope,  willing  to  conciliate  Frede- 
rick of  Saxony  (who  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  during 
the  inteiT^;num),  proposed  a  friendly  discussion,  to  be  held  at 
Leipzic  between  Luther  and  his  Wittenberg  friends  Carlstadt  and 
Melancthon  on  the  one  side,  and  the  famous  logician  Dr.  Eck  on 
the  other.  Had  this  conference  taken  place  before  the  discussion 
with  Cardinal  Caietanus,  a  compromise  might  perhaps  have  been 
but  Luther  had  gone  too  far  to  retract.     Eck  now  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Rome,  to  Bolicit  Luther's  condemnation.  On  the  15th 
of  June,  1520,  tlie  feinous  bull  "  Essurge,  Domine"  (Let  God 
arue)  waa  published,  ia  which  41  propositiuus  extracted  from 
Luther's  works  were  condemned  aa  scutidulouii  and  heretical;  all 
persons  were  forbidden  to  read  his  writings  on  pain  of  excoramu- 
nication ;  those  who  poa^essed  any  of  them  were  commanded  to 
bum  them ;  Luther  iiiniself,  uidess  he  retracted  his  errors  aiid 
burnt  his  books  witliin  sixty  days,  was  pronounced  an  obstinate 
heretic,  was  excommunicated  and  delivered  over  to  Satan  for  tlia 
destruction  of  his  body ;  acid  all  secular  princes  were  required, 
under  pain  of  the  same  censures,  to  seize  and  deliver  him  up  to 
punUliment. 

In  pursuance  of  this  sentence  Luther's  works  were  publicly 
burnt  at  Uome  and  Louvain.  But  the  bull  met  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent reception  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  At  Erfurt  the 
students  snatched  it  from  the  booksellers'  shops  and  threw  it  inW 
tlie  water.  In  other  towns  the  publishers  of  it  were  obstrucled 
and  insulted,  and  tlie  bull  iUelf  torn  up  and  trodden  under  foot, 
Luther  himself  published  a  pamphlet  against  it,  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  pope  as  the  man  of  sin,  or  antichrist,  foretold  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  burning'  of  liis  own 
works,  he  assembled  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Uiuversity 
of  Wittenbe:^  in  an  open  space  outside  the  Ehter  Gate,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  tiiere  iu  the  presence  of  a  lat^  concourse 
of  spectators  soleTimly  consigned  the  bull,  together  with  the 
[lapal  decretals,  to  the  flames. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Burial  of  (fie  Emperor  Maritmlian. — He  commanded  that 
atler  his  death  all  the  hair  slioiild  he  plucked  out  of  ids  body,  und 
all  his  teeth  drawn,  and  that  both  hair  and  teeth  should  berovervd 
with  hot  coals.  His  body  was  also  to  be  scourged,  and  then 
wrapped  in  a  linen  clotli  with  quicklime ;  and  afterwards,  beii^ 
clad  in  grave-elothes  of  silk  and  damask,  to  be  burieil  boieatii 
the  high  altar  in  Fiich  n  maimer  that  tlie  priest  wlio  eaid  mas 
should  always  stand  on  ilie  Einperoi''«  breast.  Maximilian  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  the  King  of  France  ruled  over  asses  wbo 
bore  all  the  burthens  that  he  laid  upon  them  ;  that  the  King  (^ 
Spain  was  a  king  of  men,  who  obeyed  him  only  in  reasonabls 
things ;  that  the  King  of  Englimd  was  a.  king  of  angels,  whom  be 
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enjoined  nothing  wron^ 
that,  as  for  himself,  he 
just  when  it  pleased  thi 
pedigree  of  his  family  to  be  drawti 
Btttnce  which  tempted  some  witty  n 
scmll  on  the  walls  of  the  palace : — 

Dn  Adnm  Imckt  Hurt  E 

Wer  waj  dana  der  Eili 


.  him  with  pleasure;  but 

kings,  who  obeyed  iiim 
During'  hifi  lifetime  he  had  caused  the 


\ 


Whow 


.than 


'o  which  tlie  Emperor  rejoined — 


A  mran  liko  otlicr  loen  ma  T, 
Snve  tliat  my  God  fiath  nuvlB  i 


'I7ie  Sioiss  Rfformalion ;  Zwbtgli. — Ulrieii  Zwiiigli,  the 
leader  of  the  Refomiatiou  in  Switxerland,  wns  bom  at  Wildeu- 
haufen  in  the  county  of  Toggenburg,  ou  the  1st  of  Janiiaiy,  1484. 
In  1506  he  began  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures  diligently,  parti- 
cularly the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  wrote  out  and  o 
mitted  to  memory.  In  lol9  he  was  made  a  caiion  of  the  cathedral 
of  Zurich,  where,  as  he  had  done  before,  he  frequently  preached 
agaiust  the  errors  of  Rome.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  He- 
formation  in  Switzerland  was  the  Eame  as  in  Gennaiiy.  A 
Franciscan  monk,  named  Iternardin  Sampson,  had  come  thither 
from  Milan  for  the  purpose  of  selling  indulgences.  Zwingli  op- 
posed iiim,  as  Luther  hod  opposed  Tefctel,  and  went  on  correcting 
one  abuse  after  another,  until  he  had  reduced  his  church  to  a  state 
of  what  lie  conceived  to  be  Apostolic  simplicity,  sweeping  an-ay, 
not  only  the  errors  and  superstitious  practices  of  Rome,  but  even 
the  forms  necessary  for  the  decent  celebration  of  divine  service. 
In  point  of  doctrine,  there  seema  to  have  been  little  difference 
between  him  and  Luther,  except  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist : 
Luther  maintaining  that  tlie  words  "  This  is  my  body  "  were  to 
be  taken  literally,  aa  declaring  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament — Zwingli  contending  tliat  the  elements  were  only  sytu- 
boU  of  the  Redeemer's  body  and.blood.  This  difi^reiice  of  opinion 
prevented  a  union  between  the  two  Reformers,  and  caused  the 
Lutherans  to  regard  the  Zwingliaua,  wliom  they  branded  with  the 
iiame  of  "  Sacranientaries,"  witli  almost  as  much  liatred  aa  they 
c  1 
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felt  towards  the  Komaii  Catnolics.  Zwuig^h  was  slain  od  the  lltfi 
of  October,  1531,  in  a  battle  between  the  men  of  Zaridi  a 
those  of  the  Eomish  cantons, — Lucem,  Uri,  Siilftvyz,  Unterwal- 
den,  and  Zag;  iu  which,  According  to  ancie:it  custom,  he  bore, 
as  a  priest,  the  banner  of  the  republic.  His  mantle  descended  o 
John  Calvin  or  Chauvin,  a  native  of  Noyon  in  Picardy,  who  drew 
up  a  plan  of  church  government  which  waa  accepted  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Geneva,  and  was  the  foundation  of  what  is  generally 
called  the  Genevan  or  Refomi«d  church. 

Albert  DUrer,  the  most  distinguished  German  painter  o 
sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  NUrnberg-  on  the  20th  May,  1471, 
and  died  on  the  6th  April,  1528.  His  grave  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  John,  near  Niimbei^. 


«  Onln  of  S{HB  wd  F> 
i  of  dw  lidcil 

s  of  pvteetng  Ae  Eaig^K 

1  also  num]'  frioMk  in  Gov^^. 
„iMlidBles  the  decton  dVHe,  iby 
■  Infinitely  more  pmrerfu]  Uan  wjr 
perplc^ty  they  offered  the  cnwn  ta  Frtdenik  of  Ssan^. 

tliHt  sagacious  prince  was  veil  xwarc  tkat  t]>e 
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nouse  111  Genoany  would  be  too  feeble  to  resist  such  powerful 
rivals  as  Charles  and  Francis,  and  that,  if  he  were  elected,  little 
more  than  &e  shadow  of  sovereign  power  would  be  permitted  lo 
him.  He  therefore  at  ouce  refused  the  crown,  and  recommended 
Charles  to  the  electors  ;  who.  on  their  part  preferring  him  as  a 
German  prince  to  Francis,  a  foreigner,  followed  the  Duke  of 
Sasony'a  advice,  and  elected  Charles  Emperor  of  Gerraaoy,  be 
having  first  signed  an  instrument  by  which  all  their  rights  and 
privileges  were  secured  to  the  princes  of  the  Empire.  The  new 
Emperor,  who  was  bom  in  a  house  at  Client,  of  which  vestiges 
still  remain,  was  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  assumed  the  im- 
perial mantle.  By  the  death  of  his  mother's  father,  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  in  1516; 
but  committed  the  regency  to  tlie  femous  Ximenea,  and  resided 
chiefly  in  the  Netherlands,  of  which  country  he  inherited  the  so- 
vereignty from  his  grandmother,  Mary  of  Bui^uudy,  ciatigbter 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  wife  of  tlie  Em- 
peror Maximilian.  His  coronation  as  Empwor  was  performed 
with  great  pomp  at  Aix-la-Chape)le,  during  bis  first  visit  lo  Ger- 
many, two  years  afler  his  election.  On  ascending  the  imperial 
throne,  he  exchanged,  like  Henry  V.  of  En^and,  a  wild  and  dis- 
solute life  for  one  of  the  greatest  regularity:  and  bis  talents 
being  naturally  of  no  mean  order,  he  soon  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  state  aSairs.  The  great  object  of  Charles  was  lo 
secure  as  many  friends  as  possible,  for  the  accession  of  a  fordgner 
to  the  throne  of  Spain  had  raised  him  up  many  enemies  in  thai 
country.  The  Lutheran  heresy,  he  thought,  might  be  easily 
stifled,  supported  as  it  seemed  to  be  by  very  few  of  the  powerfid 
nobles  of  Germany ;  and  the  extirpation  of  this  sect  would  be  ao 
acceptable  offering  to  the  Pope.  Had  he  examined  more  closelyi 
he  might  have  found  that  the  Reformation  was  unavoidable,  and 
rendered  his  name  glorious  by  placing  himself  at  its  head.  Lur 
ther  had  already  openly  preached  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lonfi 
Supper  ought  to  be  administered  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  and 
had  published  two  pamphlets  which  were  read  throughout  Ger- 
many with  the  greatest  eagerness.  The  one  was  addressed  to 
« The  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation ;"  the  title  of 
the  other  was  "  Of  the  Babylonish  Captivity,"  and  rantained  ft 
remonstrance  in  Luther's  usuaJly  nervous  but  coarse  style  against 
the  corrupt  practices  of  the  Papacy.  To  the  nobles  and  men  ol 
lettere  he  nmt«  in  Latin,  to  the  common  people  in  Gemuni 
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and  his  constant  use  of  his  native  langnege  in  at^umcntattve 
writing,  as  well  a»  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  formed  the  style 
wliidi  is  generally  called  the  modern  high  German.     I'he  effect 
of  Luther's  reasonings,  uttered  in  this  richest  and   most   energetic 
of  European  languages,  was  almost  miraculous.     He  porapares 
his  own  preaching  to  a  mighty  trumpet,  with  which  he  would  en- 
compass the  paper  walls  of  Rome,  and  blow  until  they  fell  to  the 
ground.    Not  only  the  people  but  many  men  of  learning  were 
convinced  by  his  ai^uments ;  but  hia  great  object  at  present  was 
to  gain  over  Charles  V.,  whose  accession  to  his  cause  would  ren- 
der a  reform  of  the  church  comparatively  easy.     With  this  view 
he  addressed  a   letter  to  the  Emperor,  couched   in  the  most  re- 
spectful terms,  urging  on  him  the  necessity  of  lending  hia  power- 
ful aid  to  the  mighty  work  of  purifying  the  church  from  her 
-reuses;    but  Charleo,  whose  great  object  was  to  acquire  popu- 
jfity,   and   remove   the  objections  which  many  of  the  princes  of 
:  Empire   had  entertained  to  his   election,  looked   on   Luther 
a.  disturber  of  the  public  peace    than  a   reformer    of 
wledged  abuses,  and  made  do  reply  to  his  letter-     Tlie  next 
e  have  already  mentioned,  Luther  was  excommiuiicated 
y  the  Pope,  and  burnt  in  public  the  papal  bull  and  books  of  the 
In  1521  a  diet  of  the  Empire  was  held  at  Worms, 
at  which  the  new  Emperor  presided,   and  proposed   plans  for 
crushing  at  once  these  heretical  proceedings,  by  which,  as  he  de- 
clared, tne  peace  of  the  church  was  endangered.     Not  doubting 
ktiiat  such  would  be  the  effect  of  a  public  discussion,  and  willing 
)  to  oblige  Luther's  patron,  the  Elector  of  Saiony,  Charles 
mmoiied  the  Ueformer  to  appear  at  the  diet  and  defend  his  doc- 


As  loon  as  Luther  received  this  invitation,  he  set  out  for  the 
^ty  of  Worms,  accompanied  by  hia  friends  Justus  Jonas,  Nicholas 
edorf,  Peter  Suaven,*  and  Jerome  Schurf.  The  last  of  these 
la  a.  lawyer,  who  was  to  act  in  some  sort  as  his  advocate.  Al- 
lough  Luther  had  received  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor,  the 
Mimey  was  by  no  means  without  danger ;  for  it  was  very  probable 
■that  the  infuriated  populace  would  waylay  and  assassinate  him; 
and  even  if  he  escaped  this  peril,  the  fate  of  John  Huss,  a  hundred 
years  before,  warned  him  that  his  life  might  not  be  secure  from 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies  at  the  diet.  But  he  had  long 
—afterwards  celeliratBd  Tor  liis  luboura  in 
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accustomed  iiimself  to  coiittMnplate  martyrdom  without  alann ; 
and  the  aasurancB  tliat  he  was  destined  to  perform  a  mighty  work 
supported  hia  courage  and  strengthened  his  resolution.  On  his 
way  to  Worms  lie  pussed  a  uight  in  the  convent  of  Rheinhardts- 
brun,  iu  Tliuringia.  The  superior,  Jolin  Kestner,  who  was  in- 
formed of  his  name,  ajiii  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  expressed  his 
concern  for  liim :  "  I  kjiow  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  well,"  eaid 
he,  "  aud  if  they  catch  you  tripping  in  the  smallest  word,  they'll 
bum  you  to  a  certainty."  "  .Nay,"  said  Luther,  smiling,  "one 
might  endure  a  bed  of  nettles,  but  to  be  bunit  with  fire — that  is 
indeed  altf^ther  too  hot.  But  dear  Mr,  John,"  he  tuntinued, 
"say  a  Paternoster  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  that  God  may  be 
gracious  to  him  ;  for  if  Ae  obtains  iiia  ends,  /shall  get  mine  at 
the  same  time."  To  otlier  friends  who  met  him  at  Oppenfaeim, 
and  tried  to  turn  him  back,  he  said,  "■  An  there  were  as  many 
devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
nevertheless  I  will  go  through  them,  and  make  my  couf^^on 
oi>e«ly."  As  the  towers  of  Worms  appeared  in  sight,  Luther 
stood  up  in  hia  ciiariot  and  began  to  sing  the  hymn,  both  die 
words  and  mu^ic  of  which  he  had  composed  u  day  or  two  before 
at  Oppenheira,  "  Sin' /esle  litrrg  iit  u/iser  Goil"  (a  trusty  for- 
tress is  our  God).  The  imperial  herald  in  fiill  dress,  and  carry- 
ing the  eagle  in  his  hand,  preceded  his  carriage.  A  great  number 
of  horsemen  followed  him,  and  when  he  entered  the  city  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  accompanied  him  to  his  quarters,  next 
door  to  the  Swan  iim.  The  entrance  of  the  Emperor  Iiimself  hod 
hardly  excited  so  much  sensation.  His  entry  is  thus  described 
by  himself  in  his  own  quaint  style; — "1  rid  into  the  dty  in  a 
little  close  carriage,  ray  face  covered  with  my  hood:  and  all  the 
folk  came  together  to  see  the  monk,  Dr.  Martin  ;  and  so  I  come 
unto  Duke  Frederick's  lodging ;  and  thereby  was  Duke  Frederick 
mighty  sorry  that  I  had  come  to  Worms  at  all."  On  thefullowiiig 
afternoon  (17th  of  April)  about  four  o'clock  Luther  appeaml 
before  the  diet.  An  he  entered  the  great  hall  iu  which  the 
assembly  sat,  Geoi^  of  Frundsberg  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  said,  "  Uonkikiu  I  thou  art  on  thy  way  to  make  such  a  stand 
as  neither  I  nor  many  a  captain  besides  ever  m^de  in  the  field  nf 
buttle.  If  tliou  meanest  honestly,  and  art  sure  of  thy  ground,  go 
forward  in  God's  name,  and  be  of  good  cheer— He  will  not  forsake 
thee."  Many  other  members  of  the  diet  addressed  wonb  of 
encouragement  to  him.     One  recalled  to  liis  remembrauce  the 
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words  of  Christ,  "  Wlien  tliey  sliall  lead  you  and  deliver  you  up, 
take  no  thought  beforehand  what  ye  shall  speak,  neither  do  ye 
premeditate  ;  but  whatever  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour,  that 
speak."  Others  called  out  to  him  not  to  fear  those  that  kiU  the 
body,  and  after  that  have  nothing  more  that  they  can  do.  The 
Commissary  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  then  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  asking  Luther  whether  he  acknowWged  a  pile  of 
books  which  lay  on  the  table  to  "be  hia,  and  whether  he  would 
retract  their  contents.  Luther  in  the  straightforward  simplicity 
of  his  lieart  would  at  once  have  answered  "yes"  to  the  first 
question,  had  not  his  counsel  Schurf  stopped  him,  and  requested 
tliat  the  titles  of  the  t>ooka  might  be  read  singly.  This  being 
done,  Luther  acknowledged  all  of  them  to  be  his.  To  the  second 
question  he  replied,  "  Since  here  is  question  concerning-  faith,  and 
the  salvation  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  greatest  treasure  in  heaven 
and  on  earth ;  and  lest  I  should  for  want  of  due  consideration  say 
more  tlan  the  subject  requireth,  or  less  than  it  deserveth,  I  humbly 
pray  your  imperial  majesty  therefore  for  some  short  space  of  time, 
tliat  I  may  do  no  wrong  to  God's  word,  nor  bring  danger  to  my 
soul  through  want  of  preparation."  The  Emperor  granted  this 
request,  remarking  however  that  Luther  had  already  had  time 
enough,  but  that  he  should  be  indulged  with  one  day  more.  The 
assembly  was  then  dimuissed.  It  is  said  that  on  this  occasion 
uearly  five  thousand  persons  were  collected  in  the  hall,  tlie  avenues, 
and  round  the  windows.  On  the  1 8lh  of  April  he  was  summoned 
again  at  the  same  time,  but  was  kept  waiting  until  six  o'clock, 
when  he  was  ushered  into  the  haU ,  which  was  already  lig;hted  up. 
He  was  again  required  to  retract  all  that  he  had  said  against  the 
church.  Hereupon  he  delivered  a  long-  speech  in  German,  which 
at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  he  repeated  in  Latin.  He  frankly 
declared  that  he  should  commit  a  very  great  sin  in  recanting-,  since 
he  would  thereby  only  strengthen  and  aggravate  the  evil  ag^st 
which  he  was  contending,  and  he  firmly  demanded  to  be  confuted 
before  he  was  condemned.  But  this  proposal  was  not  listened  to. 
He  was  simply  to  retract,  in  order  that  the  trouble  he  had  occa- 
sioned might  be  put  an  end  to  once  for  all.  The  disturbance  in 
Germany  was  very  inconvenient  to  the  Emperor,  who  fiad  not  yet 
seated  himself  firmly  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  was  on  the  eve 
X  with  France.  He  was  therefore  resolved,  if  Luther  would 
■t  retract,  to  put  him  at  once  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  as  he 
LB  under  the  excommunication  of  the  Pope,  and  so  to 
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eud  tlie  matter.  Accordingly  he  hastily  demanded  that  Luther 
should  dxplicitly  declare  himaelf.  Hereupon  the  bold  monk  replied 
with  a  firm  voice :  "  K,  then,  your  imperial  majesty  requires  a 
direct  answer,  I  will  give  one  that  has  neither  horns  nor  teeth, 
"When  convicted  of  my  error  by  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  or 
by  clear  and  manifest  reasons  and  arguments — for  I  put  no  trust 
in  a  Council,  nor  in  the  Pope,  who,  it  is  as  clear  as  day,  have 
often  contradicted  and  confuted  themselves — I  will  retract,  bat 
otherwise,  not :  since  it  is  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  do  any  thing 
against  one's  conscience.  Here  I  make  my  fctand,  and  cau  act 
no  otherwise.  God  help  me  I  Amen !"  The  assembly  then 
broke  up. 

Luther's  courage  astonished  the  princes  and  delighted  the  German 
nobility.  Soon  after  Ma  return  to  his  lodgings,  the  old  Duke  Eric  of 
Brunswick  sent  iiim  a  silver  Hagon  full  of  his  favourite  Eimbeck 
beer,  wliicli  Luther  drank,  saying,  "As  Duke  Eric  hatii  remem- 
bered me,  so  may  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  remember  him  in  his  lari 
agony."  These  words  were  recollected  by  the  dulie  on  hi* 
deathbed.  The  German  nobles,  the  followers  of  Franz  von 
Sicbingeu,  who  were  present  in  great  numbers,  could  not  conceal 
their  joy.  Reports  were  circulated  that  400  knights  were  pre- 
pared to  defend  Luther  against  all  the  attacks  of  those  in  power, 
and  billets  were  found  with  the  ominous  word  "Buudschuh" 
inscnbed  upon  them — the  watchword  of  the  insurgent  peasantry. 

A  few  days  after  Luther's  departure  from  Worms  he  was 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  thus  deprived  of  all  his 
privileges  as  a  subject,  whilst  all  princes  were  forbidden  to  har- 
bour him,  and  every  man  enjoined  to  seize  his  person  so  »Kin  u 
the  term  of  hLs  safe-conduct  should  have  expired.  Some  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  indeed,  were  for  seizing  him  at  once,  and  delivering 
the  church  from  the  author  of  so  pestileit  a  heresy,  by  imitatinjf 
tlie  conduct  of  the  council  of  Constaiice  in  the  case  of  John  Hus. 
But  the  members  of  the  diet  refused  to  inflict  a  second  wound  or 
the  German  reputation  for  integrity  by  sanctioning  so  gross  K 
violation  of  the  public  faith  ;  nor  was  Charles  himself  inclined  tO 
bring  so  deep  a  stain  upon  the  very  first  years  of  liis  administrap 

The  Palatine  Lewis  said  it  would  never  be  foi^tten  to  the 
end  of  time,  that  tiiose  who  had  broken  their  pledge  to  John . 
Huss  had  thenceforth  lilile  success  or  happiness.  Duke  Georg^ 
of   Sa.\ouy,    although  personally   hoatUe  to    Luther,    decland 
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that  the  German  pritices  could  not  and  would  not  allow  such  a 
deed  of  shame  to  be  done  on  the  day  of  their  Emperor's  first 
diet:  such  conduct  was  inconsistent  with  the  old  German  honesty 
— what  they  iiad  promised,  that  they  must  perform.  The 
Emperor  liimself  maintained  tiiat  if  truth  and  honour  existed 
nowhere  else,  at  least  they  should  be  found  in  tie  courts  of  princes. 
After  two  or  three  conferences  with  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
Luther  was  commanded  to  quit  the  town  within  twenty-one  days  ; 
tite  safe-conduct  was  to  continue  in  force  provided  he  abstained 
froni  preaching  on  tJie  road.*  Luther  grateiully  acknowledged 
this  kiodness,  and  tiien  turning  to  the  Archbishop  said,  "  With 
respect  to  the  subject  of  our  disputation  I  can  give  thee  no  better 
advice  than  that  which  Gamaliel  gave,  (Acts  v.)  '  If  this  counsel 
or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought :  but  if  it  be  of 
God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to 
fight  against  God.'  I  wilt  sooner  give  up  body  and  life,  trunk 
and  limb,  than  surrender  God's  true  and  holy  word."  The  next 
day  having  breakfasted  and  taken  leave  of  liis  friends,  and  blessed 
mAtan,  Luther  set  out  on  his  return  to  AVittenbeig. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  SSSVI. 
Franz  von  Sichingen. — A  Franeonian  knight,  named  Franz 
of  Sickingen,  was  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  favoured  the 
Reformation,  as  affording  them  an  opportunity  for  emancipating 
themselves,  not  only  from  file  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope,  but 
from  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Emperor  and  princes  of  Ger- 
many. Sickingen  was  a  great  admirer  of  Luther,  and  invited 
liim,  in  case  of  need,  to  his  castles  in  the  forests  and  ravines  of 
Kaiserslaufem  and  Kreutznach,  aiid  especially  to  the  renowned 
Kbembui^,  where  Hutten  had  established  a  printing  press,  whence 
a  mass  of  audacious  plans  were  circulated.  This  castle  used  to 
be  called  "the  hotel  of  Justice."  Sickingen  was  employed  by 
the  Emperor  to  act  against  the  French  on  tlie  batiks  of  the  Rhine. 
So  zcaloiisly  and  efficiently  did  he  discharge  this  duty,  that  the 
French,  although  commanded  by  the  renowned  Bayard,  were 
compelled  to  retire  after  a  brave  resistance  and  shut  tliemselves 
up  in  the  fortress  of  Mezicres,  which  would  soon  have  fallen,  liad 
not  the  Count  of  Nassau,  who  envied  Sickingen,  withdrawn  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  from  the  besieging  army.  Di.sgnsted 
•  Tliia  ooniiitiou  Luther  appears  to  liave  v\o\b1bA. 
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at  tlii»  failure,  Sickingen  no  longer  hesitated  to  accept  the  otien 
of  Btwistance  made  lo  liim  by  the  French  king,  anij  calling'  to- 
g^her  the  nobles  of  Swabia,  Francoiiia,  and  the  Rhineland,  at 
Landau,  he  laid  befure  them  his  plans  for  uverthrowing  the 
imperial  power,  and  was  unanimously  elected  their  leader,  with 
an  understanding,  that  if  the  enterprise  succeeded,  the  crown  ■ 
tiie  Empire  should  be  placed  on  hia  head.  But  the  French  hi 
little  confidence  in  their  new  ally,  and  the  German  nobles,  U 
haughty  to  endure  for  any  length  of  time  the  authority  of  any', 
commander,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  confederacy:  so  that 
Sickingen,  after  declaring  war  against  the  Elector  of  Treves  o% 
the  2Tth  August,  1522,  was  compelled  eitlier  to  attack  the  city 
with  a  miserably  tnsufticieot  force,  or  abandon  his  ambitious  plan* 
altogetlier. 

On  the  7th  of  September  his  little  army,  consisting  of  1500 
horse,  5000  foot,  and  a  considerable  train  of  artillery,  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Treves.  But  the  disaffected  citizens,  on  whose 
co-operation  lie  had  confidently  reckoned,  were  overawed  by  the 
presence  of  their  ijovereign  and  made  no  demonstratioQ ;  wbiUb 
the  only  one  of  his  allies  who  took  the  field  was  driven  back  by 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  and  intelligence  reached  Sickingen  that 
his  former  patron,  the  Elector  Palatine,  was  hastening  to  th» 
relief  of  the  city  with  a  considerable  force.  Sickingai,  therefor^  ( 
after  bombarding  the  city  for  seven  days,  withdrew  his  troops  oq. 
the  14th  of  September.  The  following  year  lie  again  invaded 
the  Palatinate,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  united  forces  of  t 
Elector  Palatine,  (he  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  Landgrav^ 
of  Hesse.  In  the  spring  of  1523  Sickingen  threw  liimself  into  h' 
fortress  of  Landstuhl,  where  he  hoped  to  hold  out  for  at  leasts 
quarter  of  a  year.  But  lie  had  miscalculated  his  own  resoureet^' 
and  underrated  those  of  his  enemies.  The  walls  uf  the  mountain. 
fortress,  which  before  the  invention  of  artillery  had  bidden  deftg 
ance  to  its  assailants,  were  rent  and  shattered  by  the  storm  of 
missiles  poured  in  without  intermission  from  the  battering-  train  of 
the  besiegers,  and  on  the  30th  of  April  the  principal  tower  f^ 
down  with  a  terrible  crash,  burying  many  of  the  besieged  in  itC 
ruins.  The  very  newness  of  the  walls  in  other  parts  prevented 
their  offering  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  bdls.  Sickiugen  had 
ascended  the  remaining  tower  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  tli« 
enemy,  and  was  in  the  act  of  directing  one  of  the  unwieldy  e 
ginea,  which  were  still  employed  in  the  defence  of  fortified  place%. 
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when  a  cannon-ball,  tearing  the  framework  of  the  machine  to 
pieres.  dashed  Sieking^en  agaiiL«t  one  of  the  beams,  which  woimded 
him  fatally  in  the  side.  Writhing  in  affoiiy  he  was  borne  by  his 
men  to  tlie  only  shot-proof  chamber  of  the  caslle,  which  had  now 
become  a  heap  of  ruiuB.  "Where  are  my  friends?"  said  the 
wounded  man,  ''  who  promised  me  so  fairly?  Where  is  Fiiraten- 
berg — where  tarry  the  Switzers  aiid  the  men  of  Straaburg?" 
Resistanee  being  now  useless,  SicUng«n  offered  to  surrender  his 
caslle  on  condition  of  being  allowed  free  egress  for  himself  and 
followers;  but  this  the  conquerors  perem[itorily  refused.  "It 
matters  not,"  said  the  dying  chief;  "I  shall  not  long  remain 
your  prisoner."  He  liad  hardly  strength  left  to  sign  the  capitu- 
lation, and  already  was  in  the  agonies  of  death,  when  the  princes 
entered  hia  room.  "  llow  had  I  injured  thee,"  said  the  Elector 
of  Treves,  "that  thou  shouldst  attack  me  and  my  poor  people?" 
'■  Or  I,"  said  tbe  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  ''  that  th<)n  shouldst 
invade  my  territories  while  I  was  yet  a  mijior?"  To  these  taunts 
Sickingen  calmly  replied,  "  I  must  soon  plead  before  a  higher  tri- 
bunal." His  ciiaplain,  Nicholas,  enquired  whether  he  desired 
to  confess.  "  I  have  already  confessed  my  sins  to  God,"  was  the 
answer  of  the  dying  man.  The  chaplain  then  offered  him  the 
consolations  of  religion,  and  Sickingen  breathed  his  last  at  the 
moment  that  the  host  was  elevated,  and  the  princes  kneeling 
liefore  it  offered  up  a  paternoster  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  With 
him  expired  the  Faust  Secht  (or  right  a^umed  by  the  nobles  of 
levying  forces  and  declaring  war  on  tlieir  own  account)  ;  for  the 
feudal  aristocracy  of  Germany,  too  proud  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  cities  and  peasants,  and  too  feeble  and  disunited  to  ef^t 
their  own  emancipation,  had  no  course  left  but  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  tyranny  of  their  princes. 


C*eUe  of  Ibe  WarUuig,  In  Tliurlrgla.  wbc 


As  Luther's  safe-conduct  would  expire  in   a  few  (lays,   ' 
anybody,  according  to  the  imperial  edict,  would  be  at  liberty  to 
seize  him,  his  friend  the  Elector  of  Saxony  resolved  to  convey 
him   to    some    place  of  iMfety   as  soon  as   he  should  enter  hir 
domiinons.     Luther  himself  was  informed  of  this  plan,  and  coi 
municated  it  lo  his  travelling  comjianion,  Arasdorff;  but  it  w 
kept  a  secret  from  everybody  else   except  the  immediate  a£tors 
it.     Not  far  from  the  town  of  Eisenach,  three  horsemen  sudden^ 
rushed  out  of  a  wood.     One  of  them  seized  the  reins  and  interra^ 
gated  tiie   coachman ;  another   held    Ids  javelin   against   Luther^. 
breast,  and  bade  him  consider  himself  a  prisoner,     lie  vfan  theki 
placed   on  a   horse  and  conducted   to   the    Wartburg,   n   cflStM- 
belonging  to  tlie  Elector  of  Saxony,  seated  on  a  lofty  and  wooded 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Eieenacb.     Here  he  arrived  at  elevett 
^fi'oieoii  at  night.     His  real  name  wm  kept  a  profound  secret,  eveA 


m^  zee 
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from  the  people  in  the  castle.  The  waider  believed  him  to  be 
Mine  malefactor  who  had  been  apprehended  on  the  highway. 
One  lad  aloiie,  tiie  mu  of  a  uobleiuaii,  waa  appointed  to  attend 
upon  him,  and  bring  him  his  meat  and  drink.  In  this  solitary 
retreat,  which  he  called  hia  "  Patnios,"  and  where  he  lived  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Junker  Geoi^  (Squire  George),  Luther  had 
ample  time  for  study,  to  which  lie  devoted  himself  with  ardour. 
He  applied  to  Greek  and  Hebrew,  wrote  several  pamphlets  and 
commentaries,  and  commenced  his  traiishilion  of  the  Uible.  His 
friends  who  were  not  in  the  secret  were  alarmed  at  hia  absence. 
Many  thought  that  he  hod  been  seized  and  put  to  death.  He 
had  scarcely  however  resided  ten  months  in  this  retreat,  when  the 
news  of  some  intemperate  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Carlstadt 
called  him  again  into  the  field.  Curing  Luther's  absence  this 
Mwll-meaning  but  most  injudicious  reformer  had  been  displaying 
zeal  by  violently  demolishiikg  altars,  crucifixes,  and  every 
itnt,  whether  objectionable  or  not,  which  had  any  conuectiou 
trith  the  Komish  ritual.  He  had  also  put  forth  doctrines  respect- 
ing the  holy  eucharist  which  were  at  variance  with  the  opinions  uf 
his  master  ;  and  was  undoing  much  of  what  had  been  effected  with 
so  much  difficulty  and  danger,  when  Luther  suddenly  appeared 
at  Wittenberg,  thundered  for  eight  days  from  the  pulpit,  and 
secured  for  the  moderate  party  among  the  reformers  the  influence 
which  they  were  on  the  point  of  losing.  In  the  same  year 
(1522)  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  had  an  interview  with  Luther,  and  announced  his  intention 
of  refomiing  the  order,  marryuig,  and  declaring  liimself  hereditary 
Duke  of  Prussia.  Luther's  early  patron,  Frederick  of  Saxony, 
still  continued  to  befriend  him,  and  allowed  him  to  introduce  into 
all  the  churches  of  that  country  a  simple  form  of  prayer  in  the 
German  language,  and,  two  years  later,  to  publbh  the  SibL 
German  hymn-book. 

Whilst  these  reforms  were  going  on,  the  perversion  of  Luthei'a 
doctrine  respecting  Christian  liberty  became  the  cause  of  much 
bloodshed.  Throughout  Germany  the  peasants  had  long  groaned 
under  the  oppression  of  their  feudal  lords,  and  were  indeed  little 
better  tlian  slaves.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  centuries  they  had  attempted  several 
insurrectioiia,  which  were  not  quelled  without  considerable  difH- 
cultyand  bloodshed.  The  general  ferment  caused  by  the  Refotma- 
tion  stimulated  them  to  fresh  attempts,  and  in  \.t2'l  IW^  TOWi&  i 

'^-^     J 
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the  etandanl  of  revolt  in  Swabia.  Their  banner  contained  a 
golden  shoe,  with  the  motto : — 

'■Wer  frei  will  seyu 
Der  folge  dieaam  SonueaBuheia." 
(Let  him  who  will  be  free  follotv  tiik  BUnsliine,) 

This  revolt,  however,  aa  well  as  one  in  the  year  1524,  was  put 
down;  but  in  1525  the  rebellion  became  general.  At  Weill- 
garten  the  peasants  suironnded  the  small  army  which  Tnichsetl 
von  Waldburg  had  raised  to  oppose  them,  and  it  was  only  by 
false  promises  that  he  managed  to  obtain  a  truce.  The  rebels 
however,  behaved  with  great  moderation.  They  drew  up  a  state- 
ment of  their  grievances  in  12  Articles,  and  desired  that  it 
should  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal  comprised  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Luther,  Melancthcn,  and  a  few 
other  clergymen.  The  principal  articles  were,  that  they  should 
be  at  liberty  to  dwose  their  own  pastors ;  tliat  nothing  more  than 
their  tithes  should  be  exacted  from  them;  that  corporal  servitude 
should  be  abolished  ;  that  they  should  have  the  right  of  buntiagf 
fisliiu^,  and  cutting  wood ;  and  that  justice  should  be  administered 
according  to  fixed  and  ancient  laws.  The  umplicity  of  these  poor 
people  drew  a  smile  from  Charles  and  the  other  princes;  bat 
Luther  viewed  the  matter  in  a  graver  light,  and  sent  them  a 
letter  full  of  the  most  cutting  reproaches.  The  insurgents,  beiiuF 
thus  driven  to  despair,  and  having  chosen  the  celebrated  Gobc 
von  Berlichingen  to  be  their  leader,  overran  all  Franconia,  took. 
Wflrtzburg  by  storm,  and,  after  pulling  down  and  setting  fire  fo 
an  immense  niunber  of  castlea  and  convents,  were  at  last  coi»- 
pletely  overthrown  by  the  imperial  troops.  About  the  same  time 
the  serta  in  Thuringia  and  Saxony  rose  against  tlieir  rulers  at  the 
instigation  of  a  mad  fanatic  named  Thomas  Miinzer. 

"Whibt  Luther  lay  concealed  in  the  Wartburg,  and  Carlstadt 
was  carrying  on  his  violent  proceedings  at  Wittenberg,  there 
arose  at  Zwickau  a  sect  termed  Anabaptists,  headeii  by  one  Klaw 
Storch,  a  weaver,  who  went  about  attended  by  twelve  apostles  and 
seventy-two  disciples.  As  their  name  imports,  they  taught  that 
the  baptism  of  infants  was  unscriptural,  and  therefore  that  tboeS 
who  had  been  thus  erroneously  baptized  must  go  through  the  rite 
again  when  tiiey  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  provided  alwajrs 
tliat  they  felt  themselves  called  thereto  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
CAtiatiaii  oovenaat  at  aU>     Being  expelled  from  ZwickaU| 
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went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  and  liis  adiiereots  joined  the  fiare- 
brained  reformer  Carlstadt,  and  were  feebly  withstood  by  Me- 
lancthon,  until  Luther  arrived  and  destroyed  their  influence. 
Meanwhile  their  apostle  Thomas  Munzer  was  preaching  at 
Altatadt  in  Tlniringia,  not  only  against  the  papal  usurpation,  but 
against  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  whom  he  denounced  as  "  a  fellow 
who  extracted  the  word  of  God  out  of  books,  and  swallowed 
the  dead  letter."  As  he  taught  the  lawfulness  of  resistance 
to  sovereigns,  liis  doctrines  attracted  an  immense  number  of 
followers,  who  were  admitted  by  baptism  into  the  society,  and 
looked  anxiously  for  the  time  when,  as  he  led  them  to  believe, 
all  earthly  kingdoms  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  saints  should 
establish  a.  sort  of  spiritual  republic. 

Miinzer  afterwards  visited  NumbergandMuhlhausenb  Saxony, 
where  he  plundered  the  monasteries  and  houses  of  the  rich,  and 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  condemned  by  the  thirty-eighth  article  of 
our  church,  that  "  Christian  men's  goods  are  common,"  He  also 
published  a  proclamation,  in  wliich  he  styles  himself  "  Thomas 
with  the  Hammer,"  and  calls  on  his  followers  to  "  make  tiie  hole 
wider,  that  the  world  may  see  anti  understand  who  these  mighty 
Jacks  be  who  have  blasphemously  made  God  into  the  miserable 
figure  of  a  painted  man."  By  dial  of  these  exiiortatioiis  he  col- 
lected an  army  of  peasants  and  miners  at  Frankenliausen,  where 
his  forces  were  defeated  in  1325  by  the  miited  troogis  of  the 
ir  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  Duke  Henry  of 
Five  hundred  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field ;  and 
T  himaelf,  being  fomid  concealed  in  a  hay-loft,  was  put  to 

eatli  with  twenty-live  otiiers.  After  liis  death  one  of  the  princes 
tebaved  with  the  grossest  brutality  to  Itis  widow,  for  whicli  he 
i  sharply  reproved  by  Luther.     "  A  very  knightly,  noble  deed 

Illy,"  writes  the  indignant  reformer,  "  to  treat  tliua  a  miserable, 
forsaken,  helpless  woman  I  What  shall  I  write  to  such  swine  ? 
The  Scripture  calleth  such  men  '  beasts,'  but  we  must  sufier  them, 
because  through  them  God  seeth  tit  to  plague  us,  I  have  well 
considered  tlie  matter,  and  do  believe  tiiat  if  the  peasants  were 
lords,  the  devil  would  be  an  abbot ;  and  if  the  nobles  were  mas- 
ters, his  dam  would  be  an  abbess." 

But  though  Luther  could  tlius  reprove  the  high  bom  oppressors 
of  the  peasants,  he  viewed  the  revolt  of  the  latter  with  the  greatest 
avemon,  as  these  disturbances  seemed  to  compromise  the  succei^ 
of  tbe  Reformation. 
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Hitherto  the  princes  of  Germany  had  suspected  Luther  ag  a 
dangerous  innovator,  whose  doctrines  fended  towards  revolulirai  in 
state  as  well  as  church  affairs ;  but  when  they  heard  him  openly 
and  unceasingly  preach  that  every  sovereign  was  appointed  by 
God,  and  responsible  only  to  the  Almighty  for  the  manner  in 
■which  he  esereiaed  the  authority  entrusted  to  him,  they  began  to 
look  on  the  reformer  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  their  great  design 
of  emancipating  themselves  from  the  Pope  aa  well  as  from  the  Em- 
peror, and  joyfully  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  of  enriching 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  both  by  seizing  on  their  possessions. 
From  this  moment  the  Reformation  in  Germany  assumed  the  fonn 
of  a  struggle  for  political  power  rather  than  an  attempt  to  deliver 
men  from  spiritual  txtndage.  In  tlie  Nortli,  Gustavus  Vasa 
introduced  tlie  Lutheran  faith,  because  he  believed  this  to  be  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  widening  tlie  breacii  between  his  own 
country  and  tlie  Danes,  wtiose  king.  Christian,  he  had  driven  out 
of  Swetlen.  Albert  of  Prussia  embraced  Protestantism  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  territory  of  the  Teutonic  Order  hereditary 
in  his  family.  Some  of  the  German  princes  were  perhaps 
influenced  by  motives  less  objectionable :  but  it  is  worthy  of  re^ 
mark,  in  proof  of  wltat  we  have  stated,  that  the  more  distant  a 
country  was  from  the  residence  of  the  Emperor,  the  more  readily 
did  its  rulers  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Ueformation.  In  1526 
a  diet  was  held  at  Spires,  at  which  the  two  parties  agreed  to 
abstain  from  hostilities  until  the  return  of  Charles  V.  &om  Spain, 
whither  he  liad  gone  immediately  after  the  diet  of  Worms,  in 
order  to  repress  some  symptoms  of  discontent  which  bad  siiown 
themselves  during  his  absence  from  his  hereditary  kingdonu 
Meanwhile  Luther,  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  Elector  John  of 
Saxony,  had  been  carrying  on  his  reforms  to  a  great  estent  in  that 
country.  All  ecclesiastical  foundations  became  the  property  of 
the  state,  but  a  great  part  of  their  income  was  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  puiilic  education.  Monks  and  nuns  were  absolved  from 
their  vows  and  allowed  to  marry,  if  their  consciences  would  per- 
mit them.  The  aged  churchmen  were  pensioned  off.  Luthef 
himself,  bidding  defiance  to  an  ancient  prophecy,  tliat  out  of  ths 
union  of  a  monk  with  a  nnn  Antichrixt  should  spring,  married  % 
haiiiisome  young  nun  named  Catherine  of  Bora,  by  whom  he  bad 
four  children.  To  some  of  his  friends  who  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  sinfiilneM  of  thus  delilwrately  violating  a  solann 
itioa  raiuntarily  undertaken,  Luther  nulled, "  I  hare  fiJleoi 
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fato  great  contempt  on  account  uf  this  my  marri^^,  yet  I  trust 
jt  is  a  thing  over  which  the  angels  will  rejoice  and  devils  weep." 
He  is  by  no  means  sparing  of  Iiis  animadversions  on  those  who 
bad  any  share  in  keeping  up  tlie  system  of  celibacy,  of  which  he 
^had  experienced  the  evils  in  his  own  person.  "  0  ye  tyrants !" 
aays  he  in  one  of  his  bursts  of  rough  eloquence,  "  0  ye  horrible 
jiarents  and  relations  in  Genujmy  I  And  for  you,  pope  and 
bishops,  who  can  curse  you  as  you  deserve,  who  can  sufficiently 
esecrate  your  blindness  and  tyranny  in  teaching  and  wisiiiiig  for 
focb  a  system  ?"  The  monastic  orders  were  entirely  suppressed, 
^d  the  secular  clergy  placed  on  a  different  footing.  And  here 
Luther  committed  that  fatal  error  under  the  effects  of  which  the 
Piptcatant  oomniunity  of  Germany  is  still  labouring.  Wishing 
to  conciliate  the  temporal  authorities,  he  taught  that  to  them 
belonged  the  right  of  deciding  in  controversies  on  questions  both 
of  discipline  and  faith;  and,  suppressing  all  the  bishofnics,  he 
transferred  the  authority  hitherto  held  by  the  successors  of  the 
apostles  to  a  sort  of  mixed  commission,  composed  of  himself,  the 
otlier  reformers,  and  certain  lay  counsellors  appointed  by  the 
JElettor — a  form  of  church  government  which  still  exists  in 
■Ss^oBj  and  elsewhere  under  the  title  of  Consistorium.  Me- 
Jancthon,  indeed,  the  most  single-hearted  of  all  the  reformers, 
tfied  to  establish  a  modified  form  of  episcopacy :  but  Luther, 
afraid  of  losing  the  support  of  the  princes,  gave  him  little  encoi;- 
,ragement;  yet  he  afterwards  bitterly  lamented  that  the  chureh 
■faoiild  have  been  thus  subjected  to  the  temporal  power.  In  each 
iBongregation  one  priest  was  retained,  wlio  was  named  a  "  preacher, 
m  "  pastor,"  to  indicate  that  the  chief  business  of  a  spiritual  officer 
was  to  preacb  the  Gospel  and  lead  wandering  sheep  into  the  fold 
«»f  Chiist.  The  dress  of  the  pastor  was  the  black  robe  of  the 
jiugustines,  over  which,  when  engaged  in  prayer  at  the  altar,  he 
vore  a  white  surplice.  The  service  was  performed  entirely  in 
^German,  and  hymns  were  sung,  in  which  the  whole  congregation 
jirined.  Luther  himself  wrote  and  set  to  music  many  of  these 
'•liymns.  Kext  in  rank  to  the  pastor  was  the  schoolmaster,  whose 
'oflice  was  to  teach  the  catecliism.  Luther's  penetrating  mind  had 
discovered  that  the  only  effectual  means  of  destroying  the  in- 
tiuence  of  Bome  must  be  sought  in  the  cleansing  of  that  Augean 
-Wtable  of  ignorance,  where  the  se«is  of  error  found  bo  congenial 
«  soil  and  shot  forth  so  luxuriantly,  Witli  those  who  had  grown 
M  tto  ignt«aaBe  JittJe  could  be  done.     TW  wtyerflaMA  \bm»^ 
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r  be  tried  on  young  and  teachable  minds.     Luther  therefore  wrote 

I  to  his  Elector  in  these  words : — "  There  is  no  more  fear  of  God 

I  nor  discipline,  since  the  Pope's  ban  hath  become  a  dead  letter, 

and  every  man  doeth  what  seemeth  good  in  hia  own  sight.     But 

inasmuch  as   it   is  enjoined  on  us  all,   especially  on   tlie    ruling 

powers,  to  educate  the  children  who  are  daily  bom  to  the  poor, 

and  grow  up  among  us ;  therefore  we  must  have 

schools.  If  the  old  folks  are  lost,  at  least  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
government  if  the  young  remain  neglected  and  uneducated."  In 
the  year  1529  a  diet  assembled  at  Spires,  where  the  princes  of 
the  Empire  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  that  church  affeirs 
should  remiun  as  they  were  until  a  general  council  could  be  held. 
The  Lutheran  princes  immediately  drew  up  and  forwarded  to  the 
Emperor  a  protest,  from  whiefa  circumstance  they  and  all  the 
Lutheran  party  were  thenceforth  styled  Protestants.  In  1521 
Charles  Y.  raised  to  the  papal  throne  his  old  tutor  Adrian  of 
Utreclit.  This  good  man  acknowledged  the  corruptions  of  the 
papacy,  and  took  into  consideration  the  hundred  articles  of  com- 
plaint which  the  German  princes  had  drawn  up  at  the  diet  of 
Worms,  with  the  intention  of  reforming  at  all  events  the  outward 
discipline  of  the  church,  even  if  her  doctrines  were  allowed  to 
remain  unaltered;  but  he  died  in  1523,  and  his  successor,  Cle- 
ment VII.,  declared  tiiat  the  secession  of  the  northern  nations 
was  less  dangerous  than  a  general  reformation.  It  was  better,  he 
paid,  to  lose  a  part  than  the  whole. 

In  1522  Charles  formed  an  alliance  with  England  against 
France,  and  tiiree  years  afterwards  the  imperial  army,  commanded 
by  Geoi^e  of  Frundsbei^,  overthrew  the  French  at  Pavia,  and 
took  their  king  prisoner.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1527,  the  Germans 
took  Rome  by  storm,  and  burnt  a  considerable  part  of  the  raty  j 
but  the  stench  arising  from  the  number  of  miburicd  bodies  soon 
produced  a  pestilence,  which  compelled  them  to  abandon  tlieir 
conquest.  In  Hungary  Charles's  brother  Ferdinand  became  so 
impopular,  chiefly  through  his  persecution  of  the  Lutherans,  that 
liis  opponent,  John  Zapolya,  obtained  tiie  suffrages  of  a  very  large 
party.  France  fomented  this  division,  sent  Zapolya's  parly 
30,000  crowns,  and  induced  the  Sidtan  to  assist  them.  In  con- 
Bequence  of  these  intrigues  Soliman  II.  entere<l  Hungary  with  « 
lai'ge  force,  overran  the  whole  €»uiitry,  and  besieged  Vienna  fw 
twenty-one  days,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  Nicholas  Count 
^jf  ^«"jg'<     Tiie  Emperor,  anxious  t 
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tlirone  of  Hungary,  now  left  Bologna,  where  he  had  bpen  n 
ftp  some  time,  antl,  returning  to  Germany,  i 
the  Enipire  to  be  held  at  Angsbui^, 
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Luther  at  ike  Wartburg. — It  is  curious  to  observe  how  strong 

I  ;jt  hold  the  superstitions  fancies  of  the  age  had  on  the  powerful 

■jliat  imaginative  mind  of  Martin  Luther.     Strange  risions  were 

letiutity  presenting  themselves  to  his  eyes  in  the  solitude  of 

I  Patmos.     One  day  as  he  sat  busied  in  his  translation  of  the 

es,  the  arch-fiend   himself  appeared  in  bodily  presence 

Hiding  at  his  right  hand,  n-ith  a  grin  of  devilish  triumph  and 

Half  mad  with  terror,  yet  at  the  same  time  indignant 

I  JIt  this  very  unwarrantable  intrusion  on  his  privacy,  Luther  seized 

I'the  heavy  inkstand  which  stood  beside  him,  and  hurled  it  at  the 

I  ^faead  of  his  unwelcome  visitor,  vrho  vanished  with  a  cry  of  rage 

\  And  disappointment.    In  confirmation  of  this  strange  tale,  Lutlier's 

n  the  Wartbui^  is  shown  to  strangers,  with  the  stains  of 

;   still  visible  on  one  of  the  walls.     In  fact,  Luther's  nervous 

■Sod  irritable  temperament,  acted  upon  by  the  almost  complete 

■iWilitude  into  which  iie  was  plunged,  after  the  eseiting  scenes 

nigh  which  he  had  recently  passed,  seems  to  have  been  wrought 

nlip  to  a  pitch  little  short  of  insanity.     The  most  common  occur- 

e  was  magnified  by  his  excited  imagination  into  some  snare 

atau.     Thus  one  evening,  when  about  to  retire  to  rest,  he 

Ibund  his  bed  occupied  by  a  large  black  English  dog,  which 

1  inclined  to  dispute  the  possession  of  it.     Luther,  instead 

V';*f  taking  measures  to  eject  him,  fell  on  his  knees  and  recited  the 

L'Sth  psalm  ;  when  on  coming  to  the  verse,  "  Omnia  subjecisti  sub 

dibus  tuis,"  the  dog  suddenly  vanished ;  after  which,  we  are 

old,  Luther  enjoyed  a  comfortable  sleep. 

As  far,  however,  as  bodily  comforts  were  concerned,  Luther  seems 
p  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  treatment  at  the  Wartbuig. 
table  was  so  lilierally  supplied  that,  though  he  seems  to  have 
iwdly  suspected  that  he  was  indebted  to  some  princely  liaiid 
w  the  entertainment,  he  was  fearful  that  he  was  overtaxing  the 
DBpitality  of  the  warder  of  the  castle.  With  the  title  of  Junker 
fieorg  he  also  adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of  a  German  noble. 
'^B  Bufibred  his  hair  and  beard  to  grow,  he  wore  a  riding-fcoct, 
1  girt  with  a  sword,  wore  a  gfold  chEun  tovoA  \v»p  tw*?*.,  mA. 
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would  frequently  go  out  to  hunt  and  shoot.  His  monkish  breed- 
ing, however,  would  sometimes  peep  out  in  spite  of  all  the  pains 
lie  took  to  conceal  it.  If  he  saw  a  book  lying  in  the  window  or 
upon  a  table,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  looking  into 
it,  an  act  not  at  all  characteristic  of  the  German  noble  of  those 
days.  He  was  especially  very  near  betraying  himself  on  his  road 
back  to  Wittenberg.  Ho  had  put  up  at  the  Lily  at  Erfurt,  and 
at  dinner  a  priest  began  to  abuse  Luther,  and  inveigL  against  the 
error  and  misery  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  church.  Luther 
addressed  him  and  said,  that  being'  a.  poor  unlettered  nobleman, 
and  going  sometimes  into  company  wliere  Luther  was  talked 
about,  he  should  be  glad  to  know  what  kind  of  man  he  was.  The 
priest  replied  that  he  could  show  at  least  a  hundred  errors  in  liis 
books.  Luther  pressed  him  to  point  them  out ;  and  as  the  priest 
seemed  reluctant,  said  he  would  be  content  with  two  or  even  one 
out  of  the  hundred ;  for  though  he  was  a  knight,  yet  he  bad  read 
somewhat  in  his  youth,  and  always  found  that  Luther  supported 
his  positions  by  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  and  especially 
from  Paul,  The  priest  was  at  a  loss  for  an  answer  and  began  to 
look  abashed ;  but  Luther's  companion,  fearing  that  the  matter 
would  go  too  far,  ordered  the  horses  to  be  saddled,  and  insisted  on 
his  resuming  his  journey. 

When  he  arrived  at  "Wittenberg  his  best  friends  could  not  re- 
cognise him  in  his  disguise.  To  humour  the  joke.  Dr.  Justus 
Jonas,  to  whose  house  he  had  gone,  sent  for  the  goldsmith,  Chris- 
tian, and  the  painter,  Lucas  Cranach ;  the  first  wna  to  make  a 
gold  chain  for  a  strange  young  nobleman,  the  latter  to  paint  his 
portrait.  It  was  not  till  Luther  answered  Lucas's  question, 
whether  the  painting  was  to  be  in  oil  or  water-colours,  that  tha 
latter  recognised  him  by  his  voice.  Great,  no  doubt,  was  the  joj 
of  his  friends  at  Wittenberg  that  night  at  findii^  Luther  agaiii 
amongst  them,  whom  they  had  all  given  up  for  lost, 

The  AnabuplisCs. — In  the  year  1529  the  Anabaptists  com- 
mitted the  wildest  excesses  in  St  Gall,  Bdsle,  Stuttgard,  and 
Erfurt.  In  the  la^t  mentioned  of  these  cities  a  man  named  ^'icol 
formed  a  society,  the  members  of  which  used  to  ask  every  passenger 
whom  they  met  in  the  streets,  "  Is  that  coat  tliine  ?"  The  un- 
suspecting victim  would  naturally  answer  "  Tes ;"  whereupon  the 
fanatics  murdered  him,  and,  stripping  off  his  coat,  shouted  nut, 
"  You  lie,  it  is  ours."  In  some  places  these  crazy  enthusiasts 
ijjgrad  that  they  were  in  y»radiae,  and  threw  ott'  th^  ctTHt  ir 
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a  superfluous  encumbrance.  Othera  thought  that  they  were  little 
children,  and  rode  about  on  hobby-horsea  and  broomsticks.  One 
woman  was  starved  to  death  because  she  deemeil  Jierself  too 
spiritual  to  partake  of  earthly  food.  After  playing  tiiese  pranks 
for  some  mouths,  Nieol,  the  leader  of  the  Erfiirt  sect,  was  taken, 
liajiged  and  quartered ;  and  one  Baden  of  Stuttgard,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  Messiah,  was  toni  with  red-hot  pincers,  and 
allterwards  beheaded.  In  1533  th«se  fanatics  again  caused  great 
disturbances.  The  town  of  MQuster,  in  Westphalia,  had  declared 
itself  favourable  to  the  Kefonnation,  and  in  1527  rose  against 
their  bishop,  who  immediately  quitted  the  city.  One  of  the  ring- 
leaders in  thb  insurrection,  Bernard  Kothmann,  a  preacher  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  hoped  to  procure  tlie  powerful  aid  of  Luther ; 
but  the  latter  declared  himself  aii  enemy  to  all  political  revolu- 
tions, and  Rothniann,  di^usted  at  this  reproof,  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Anabaptists,  of  whom  a.  great  number  had  oome 
to  Muuster  to  avoid  persecution  in  the  Netherlands.  Among- 
these  were  a  tailor  from  Leyden,  named  John  Bockelson,  and 
John  Matthison,  a  baker  from  Haarlem,  who  declared  that  they 
were  commiarioned  by  the  Almighty  to  take  the  command  of  hia 
servants.  Matlhison,  who  in  his  mad  enthusiasm  had  gflne  out 
alone  to  meet  the  enemy's  army,  having  been  slain  by  their  ad- 
vanced guard,  John  of  Leyden,  in  conjunction  with  Knipper- 
dolling,  a  rich  draper,  became  leader  of  the  insurgents.  The  new 
chief  commenced  his  proceedings  by  running  stark  naked  about 
the  streets,  screaming,  "  The  Kiug  of  Zion  is  come ;"  whilst  his 
lieutenant,  Enipperdolling,  not  willing  to  be  outdone,  shouted 
out,  ''  Every  high  place  shall  be  brought  low,"  and  instantly  the 
mob  pulled  down  all  the  steeples  of  the  city.  As  the  number  of 
females  who  flocked  to  Miinster  was  six  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  men,  John  proposed  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  himself  set 
the  example  by  taking  seventeen.  Men  and  women  all  ate  to- 
gether  at  a  public  table,  and  all  were  required  to  labour  according 
to  their  strength,  without  respect  of  persons.  This  state  of  things 
had  not  gone  on  long  when  a  new  prophet,  one  Dusentschuer, 
declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  John  of  Leyden  should 
reign  over  all  the  earth ;  accordingly  he  was  proclaimed  by  his 
followers,  and  took  the  title  of  "  Kijig  of  Righteousness."  His 
first  aire  was  to  put  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence  gainst  the 
bishop  and  his  allies.  On  the  walls  stood  boys  between  the  men, 
and  shot  their  arrows  with  deadly  effect,  wbiA&tt^vcita«av^'*^ 
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■  down  melted  pitch  and  lime  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers.     But 

■  &mitie  BOon  showed  itself  in  the  gajrisoit,  and  it  was  deemed 
B  necessary  to  drive  out  all  the  women  and  old  men,  in  order  lo 
'  husband  as   long  as  possible  the  Email   stock   of  provisions  that 

remained.  Elizabeth,  one  of  John  of  Leyden's  wives,  having 
upbraided  him  with  his  oruelty  in  suffering  the  people  to  starve, 
whilst  he  himself  was  liviug-  in  luxury,  the  madman  struck  olf 
her  liead,  and  then  danced  round  her  body  with  ills  other  wives. 
At  length  the  city  was  stormed,  and  most  of  the  Anabaptists  put 
to  the  sword.  John  of  Leyden  and  Knippenlolling  were  cruelly 
tortured,  and  their  half-burnt  bodies  hung  np  in  cages,  where 
they  perislied  miserably,  A  reaction  now  took  place  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Miinster  ever  since  that  time  has  been  oae 
of  the  most  bigoted  Popish  cities  in  Europe, 
L  Giitz  von  Berlichingen,  the  knight  with  the  iron  kand.-^Goi- 

I     &eyi  oT,  us  he  is  familiarly  called,  Giitz,  of  Berlichingen,  was 
I*     bom  at  Jaicthaiisen  in  WUrtemburg,  where  his  family  had  been 
established  since  tlie  tenth  century.     The  memoirs  of  his  life, 
written  by  himself  during  his  seclusion  in  the  castle  of  Ilombei^, 
exhibit  a  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  those  unsettled 

I  times,  when  the  most  chivalrous  and  high-spirited  nobles  were 
wont  to  return  solenm  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  succe^  of 
exploits  which  in  our  days  of  civilization  and  police  would  render 
them  litting  candidates  for  the  gallows.  At  an  early  age 
Godfrey  was  sent  to  school ;  but  he  seems  to  have  remained 
there  a  very  short  time,  ".for  to  own  the  truth,"  he  writes,  "  I 
never  had  any  very  great  taste  for  learning ;  and  as  father, 
mother,  brethren,  and  sisters,  with  all  the  men  and  maidens  of 
our  household,  were  always  telling  me  that  I  was  destined  to  be 
a  hero — a  hero  I  was  determined  to  become."  Ac(x>rdingly  he 
entered  tlie  service  of  his  cousiu  Conrad  as  page,  and  three  years 

t  later  (a.d.  H9(!)  having  closed  the  eyes  of  his  patron,  at  Lindau 
on  tiie  Lake  of  Constance,  he  became  a  retainer  of  the  Mai^rave 
Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  in  whose  household  he  continued  to 
reside  until  the  year  1499,  when  his  father's  death  recalled  him 
to  Jaxthansen.  In  1504  we  fliid  him  at  tlie  siege  of  Landshul, 
skirmishing  with  great  bravery  under  the  walb  of  the  fortrena. 
"  I  was  so  busily  engaged,"  he  writes,  "  in  excha:iging  blowa 
with  the  enemy  (for  being  a  young  soldier,  and  having  a  reputa- 
'  I,  I  fought  in  good  earnest)  as  scarcely  to  observe  that 
[  the  garrison  had  opened  a  heavy  (ire  upon  friend  and  foe 


tortrena. 
r  blows    I 
reputa-    1 
rve  that   I 
indifibr' 1 
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KcBtly ;  until  a  grating',  jarritig  sensation  in  my  right  arm  and  the 
■All  of  the  lance  from  my  hand  told  me  very  plainly  that  I  was 
rounded.  On  examination,  I  found  ttiat  a  cannon  ball  had  struck 
EAe  hih  of  my  sword,  which  it  had  forced  through  my  armour 
K^th  auch  Tiolenc«  as  to  dislodge  three  of  the  iron  plates,  and 
I  crush  my  wrist  in  so  ghastly  a  manner,  that  when  I  afterwards 
1  liemoved  the  gauntlet,  my  haiid  came  away  witti  it,  being  only 
I  iield  by  a  slight  sinew.  I  iiave  already  mentioned  that  the  lance 
I  ibll  from  my  hand,  and  wonderful  it  has  since  appeared  to  me, 
■  itfiat  I  did  not  also  lose  my  seat  and  fall  to  the  groiitid ;  but  by 
God's  mercy  I  retained  my  senses  until  a  comrade  led  me  out  of 
3  battle  and  procured  a.  sui^eon  to  dress  my  wounds.  Since 
le  I  liave  worn  a  hand  of  iron,  with  whicit,  for  sixty  years, 
Wi.  have  wielded  a  lance  and  dune  good  service  in  divers  skirmishes 
V%ith  mine  enemies,  as  well  as  in  the  capture  of  sundry  bales  of 
I  giMxls,  which  it  hath  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  place  within 


my  reach,"  Fourteen  years  after  this  disaster,  G5tz,  now  a  pow- 
erful baron,  declared  war  against  the  town  of  Heilbronn,*  but 
being  overpowered  by  the  citizens,  he  was  confined  for  four  years 
-in  a  strong  building  which  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Thief's, 
r  Gotz's  tower ;  and  was  only  released  at  last  after  paying  a 


*  This  declaration  of  deadly  feud  (Fehdebrief),  drawn  up  ii 


1  the  form         j 
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ransom  of  2000  florins.  In  the  year  1525  he  headed  tlie  peasanls 
in  their  ill-concerted  and  disastrous  inBurrection,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  his  party  wa.s  compelled  to  pledge  his  word  of  honour 
never  again  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Empire.  The  remainder 
of  hia  life  was  passed  in  retirement  at  hia  castle  of  Homberg', 
where  be  died  on  the  23rd  July,  1562. 

The  adventures  of  Glitz  of  Berliehingen  have  been  dramatized 
by  Goethe. 

Storm  of  Some  bj/  Frandsberg's  Troops. — As  soon  as  the  army 
entered  Rome,  the  wildest  scenes  were  enacted.  The  Lutheran 
troopers  dressed  themselves  up  a^  cardinals,  and  rode  on  donkeys 
through  the  streets.  One  William  von  Sandizell  assumed  the 
papal  garb,  and  \nth  the  triple  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  full 
^lass  of  wine  in  his  right  hand,  pronounced  a  mock  blessing'  over 
these  mummers,  who  knelt  before  him  and  did  homage  whilst 
the  rabble  of  soldiery  raised  a  general  cry,  "  We  will  have  Luther 
for  our  Pope  !"  aud  all  held  up  their  hands  and  shouted  ''Long 
live  Pope  Luther  I" 


ttaTmratMLiiM 
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The  diet  was  opetied  on  the  18th  of  Jiuie,  1530,  by  tlie  Emperor 
ill  person,  who  come  prepared  to  take  a.  decided  part  against  the 
Frotestants,  as  be  had  done  at  Worms:  Luther,  being  under  the 
ban  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  of  tlie  Fope,  could  not  appear. 
Even  Charles  himself  must  have  been  struck  by  the  difl'erent 
aspect  presented  by  these  two  diets,  though  separated  only  by  the 
short  interval  of  nine  years.  In  that  of  Worms  a  poor  monk  had 
stood  up  alone  for  his  tenets ;  but  now  he  saw  some  of  the  chief 
princes  and  cities  of  his  empire  proclaiming  their  adherence  to  the 
same  cause.  On  the  first  day  of  their  session  the  following'  pro- 
clamation was  read  by  the  Emperor's  private  secretary,  Alexander 
Schwaiffi :~~"  All  complaints  which  the  temporal  estates  have 
against  the  spiritual,  and  contrariwise,  all  wtiich  the  spiritual 
have  against  the  temporal,  they  are  hereby  invited  to  draw  up  in 
Latin  and  German,  which  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor,  in  order  that  iiis  Miyesty  may  take  n»i^  nunvasta  ^^ 
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ehall  seem  to  him  gwid  for  the  settlemeot  of  the  same."  Tlie 
assembly  was  then  adjourned  to  the  24th,  whHi  the  Pope's  l^;ale 
appeared,  and  iu  a  long'  Latin  oration  called  on  the  states  of  the 
Empire  to  unite  in  relating  the  Turks,  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
Christendom ;  and,  addressing  himself  particularly  to  the  Pro- 
t^tajits,  implored  them  no  longer  to  pereist  in  their  separattun 
&om  the  church,  but  to  stand  by  her  still,  as  they  had  done  in 
days  of  yore.  The  Protestant  princes  then  demanded  tliat  the 
confession  of  their  faith,  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  ability  by 
Melancthon,  should  be  publicly  read.  This  was  granted,  but 
only  on  condition  that  the  reading  should  take  place,  not  in  the 
great  hall  of  session,  but  in  a  chapel  of  the  Bishop's  palace, 
which  was  daily  used  by  the  Emperor  and  his  court  for  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service,  and  that  the  assembly  should  be  held  at 
three  o'clock  in  tlie  morning.  The  reason  for  choosing  this  place 
and  hour  whs  evident.  The  chapel  holding  only  about  200  per- 
sons, it  wad  hoped  that  none  but  the  principal  personages  of  the 
Empire  would  hear  the  reading.  But  God  ordered  it  otiienvise ; 
for  the  excessive  heat  having  forced  those  within  to  open  the  win- 
dows, the  crowd  who  stood  aroimd  the  chapel  heard  every  word 
distinctly ;  and  it  was  calculated  that  at  least  a  thousand  persons 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  witli  the  real 
tenets  of  the  refonners.  The  Emperor  having  ascended  Lis  throne, 
two  Saxons,  Dr.  Christian  Beyer  and  Dr.  Geoi^  BrQck,  came 
forward,  the  one  liolding  a  Latin,  the  other  a  German  copy  of  the 
Articles.  Charles,  who  miderstood  German  but  indifierentlyi 
wished  to  have  the  Latin  document  read ;  but  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  rising  from  his  seat  and  making  a  low  reverence,  ad- 
dressed him  thus: — "Sire,  we  are  here  on  German  ground:  I 
therefore  intreat  your  Majesty  that  this  confession  of  our  &itli 
may  be  read  in  our  beloved  n:iother-tongue,  that  all  may  know 
what  our  tenets  are,  and  tliat  henceforward  we  may  be  no  mora 
likened  to  the  heathen,  who  know  not  God."  The  Emperor 
being  unable  to  refuse  this  reasonable  request,  Beyer,  in  a  voice 
BO  loud  and  clear  that  not  a  word  was  lost  to  the  assembled  crowd, 
began  the  reading;  and  as  he  proceeded,  the  falsehood  of  Ihoeo 
cliai^^  which  men  iiad  heard  brought  against  Luther's  teaching, 
as  being  a  device  of  the  devil,  worse  than  the  blasphemies  of  tbo 
worst  heathen,  became  apparent  to  the  people,  wlio  now  began  to' 
understand  tliat  the  refonners  had  never  spoken  agauist  any  jNut 
,«f  Ghri^'a  doctrine,  but  only  against  the  abtaea  ia    ' 
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The  Confession  condemned  the  errors  of  the  Anabaptists  as  well 
as  those  of  Rome.  The  more  remarkable  principles  asserted 
were: — That  men  are  jiistified  by  faith  alone;  that  an  assembly 
of  true  tielievers  constitutes  the  church  ;  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  forms  and  cereinixiies  should  be  everywhere  the  same ;  that 
preaching,  the  sacraments,  and  iniant  baptism  are  necessary ;  that 
Christ  is  really  present  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ; 
that  that  sacrament  should  be  received  by  the  laity  in  both  kinds ; 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  erroneous  ;  that 
monastic  vows,  fasttug,  pilgrimages,  the  invocation  of  saints,  &c., 
are  useless ;  and  that  the  marriage  of  priests  is  to  be  allowed. 
Afler  the  Confession  was  read,  many  were  heard  to  exclaim,  "  It 
is  reasonable  that  these  abuses  shuuld  be  punished  and  done  away 
with :  the  Lutherans  are  right,  for  our  spiritual  lords  liave  carried 
it  with  too  high  a  hand."  In  the  assembly  itself  the  effect  was 
scarcely  less  striking-  The  Bishop  of  Augsbui^  did  not  scruple 
to  declare  that  what  he  liad  heard  was  only  the  truth,  and  could 
not  be  gainsaid.  The  imperial  secretary,  Cornelius  Sceppen, 
spoke  out  still  more  plainly.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  the  Lutherans  had 
money,  they  might  easily  buy  free  exercise  for  their  religion  from 
the  Pope  i  but  without  gold  they  must  not  hope  that  their  light 
will  ever  shine  before  the  world,"  The  readit^  being  concluded, 
Beyer  handed  the  two  copies  to  the  Emperor,  who  took  the  Latin 
one  and  gave  the  other  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  Then  the 
Count  Palatine  Frederick  informed  the  states,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  listened  with  attention  to 
the  document  which  liad  just  been  read,  and  would  act  seriously 
and  impartially  m  the  matter.  Meanwhile  be  called  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diet  to  prevent  any  premature  disclosure  of  this  con- 
fession through  the  press.  The  states  having  promised  to  attend 
to  this  recommendation,  Charles  rose  atid  dismissed  the  assembly. 
But  before  the  diet  was  finally  dissolved  it  issued  a  decree,  at  the 
instance  of  the  papal  nuncio,  Camp^gio,  by  which  most  of  the 
Protestant  tenets  were  condemned,  and  persons  enjoined  not  to 
tolerate  or  harbour  such  as  taught  them  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
a.  strict  observance  of  the  established  rites  was  commanded,  and 
any  further  imiovation  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  A  pro- 
mise was  subjoined  that  the  Pope  should  be  required  to  call  a 
general  council  within  six  month-s,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
cuiitroversies  by  which  the  church  was  disturbed. 
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SDPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XSSVm. 
JfetosrtAoM,— Philip  Melanclhon  was  bom  on  the  16th  of 
Febniary,  1497,  at  Bretten,  id  the  Palarinate  of  the  Rhine.  At 
an  early  ag«  he  received  both  from  his  father  and  mother  Btron^ 
religious  impressions ;  and  was  especially  distinguished  by  htl 
abilitieR  and  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired  the  learned 
languages.  After  Ihe  fashion  of  that  age,  he  changed  his  Ger- 
man name  of  Schwarzerd  (black  earth)  for  its  Greek  synonyme 
Melanclhon;  and  in  the  year  1510  entered  at  the  univemty 
of  Heidelberg,  and  subsequently  at  Tilbitigen,  where  he  took  Ih* 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  gave  lectures  on  Greek  and  J^atiR 
literature.  Tliat  his  acquirements  were  of  no  mean  order  may 
be  inferred  from  the  commendations  of  Erasmus,  himself  the 
most  accomplished  scholar  of  that  day,  who  speaks  of  him  as  A 
man  of  uncommon  reading,  exact  knowledge  of  classical  an* 
tiqui'y,  and  one  who  «Tote  with  el^anee  and  good  taste.  In 
1518  Melancthon  accepted  an  invitation  to  fill  the  Greek  chair 
at  "Wittenbei^,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  as  he  had  done  at 
Tubingen,  by  his  profound  learning,  eloquent  and  popular  styls 
of  lecturing,  and  aliove  all  by  the  candour  and  gentleness  of  his 
disposition.  These  qualities  rendered  him  a  valuable  colleague 
to  Luther  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Reformation  ;  for  the 
roild  remonstrances  of  Melancthon  of^n  heale<l  wounds  which 
Luther's  rough  treatment  would  have  rendereti  incurable.  The 
first  wish  of  his  heart  was  to  puriiy  the  church  from  its  corrup- 
tions: but  he  felt  more  acuttly  than  his  colleague  the  evils  rf 
schism  and  dissension  among  Christians ;  and  would  tberefora 
have  given  up  many  points  which  he  considered  of  minor  import- 
^,  if  he  could  by  such  a  concession  have  prevented  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Protestants  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  subsef^ 
qnently  the  rupture  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zwingliaos.  Ye^ 
gentle  and  conciliatory  as  he  was,  none  made  a  firmer  stand  tbad 
he  against  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Spires  in  1529,  and  Ul 
"  Confession  of  Augsburg"  spread  his  fame  throughout  Europe^ 
and  procured  him  invitations  both  from  Francis  I.  of  France  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  Englartd  :  but  he  declined  botJi,  and  continued  !•■ 
reside  in  Germany  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  WitteBJ' 
berg  on  the  19th  of  April,  1560.  His  last  prayers  were  for  thtt 
unity  of  the  church.  The  friendship  between  him  and  Luther 
trasnerer  broken,  although  they  Offered  oa  bo  nt 
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Luther's  rough  majmer  of  treating  those  who  disagreed  with  him 
must  have  snrely  tried  the  patience  of  one  fo  refiued  and  gentle 
as  Melancthon.  Besides  drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, he  addressed,  by  ctiniinand  of  the  Elector,  an  instruction  to 
the  visitors  of  the  Saxon  churches,  respecting  the  doctrines  to  be 
taught,  mid  the  caution  to  be  observed  in  altering  the  ancient 
usages  and  ceremonies  of  the  church. 

Panlomime  of  the  Ref(»-mation,- — -One  day  during  the  Empe- 
ror's residence  at  Augsbuig,  whilst  he  was  at  dinner  with  several 
Roman  Catholic  princes,  some  comedians  were  annoiuiced,  who, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  asked  permission  to  divert 
the  company.  First  entered  an  old  man  clothed  in  a  doctor's 
rgbea,  who  advanced  with  tottering  steps  under  the  load  of  a 
bundle  of  faggots,  some  straight,  some  crooked,  which  he  threw 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  As  lie  turned  to  depart,  there 
was  seen  oa  his  back  the  name  of  John  Reucklin.  A  more 
vivacious  peTsouage  uow  appeared,  who  picked  up  some  of  the 
straight  and  crooked  Ullets,  and  took  wonderful  pains  to  make 
them  fit  together ;  but  finding  all  his  efforts  unavailing,  shook  his 
hcEid,  shrugged  hia  shoulders,  and  departed.  Hia  back  exhibited 
the  name  of  Erasmvs.  When  he  was  gone,  a  monk  advanced  of 
a  bold  mien  and  fiery  eye,  carrying  some  Jive  coals  in  an  iron 
vessel.  Ilavuig  arranged  the  wood,  he  set  it  on  lire,  and  blew 
and  fanned  it  till  the  crackling  fiames  mounted  high ;  on  perceiv- 
ipg  which  he  withdrew,  and  showed  the  name  of  Martin  Luther. 
Next  approached  a  man  with  majestic  step,  and  clothed  in  all  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  the  pontifical  robes,  who,  on  perceiving 
the  fire,  clasped  his  hands  together  in  terror,  and  looked  about  for 
something  wherewith  to  put  it  out.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  were 
two  vessels,  one  filled  with  water,  the  other  with  oil.  lie  seizes 
one  in  haste,  aiid  pours  the  contents  on  the  fire ;  but  unluckily  it 
proved  to  be  the  oil-jar,  and  the  flames  now  mount  to  such  a 
height  that  the  pontiff',  alarmed  at  what  he  has  done,  runs  away 
in  affright.  On  his  back  was  seen  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  whose 
bans  and  excommunications  Imd  only  increased  the  conflagration 
which  they  were  intended  to  extinguish.  Lastly,  a  magjiificent 
personage  appeared,  covered  with  all  the  imperial  ensigns,  who, 
on  perceiving  the  violence  of  the  fire,  drew  his  sword  and  began 
to  cut  and  thrust  at  it,  in  order  to  extinguish  it ;  but  the  more  he 
thrust,  the  more  the  fire  blazed,  till  at  last,  in  despair  and  vexation, 
he  gBv«  the  matter  up,  aud  walked  off  i: 
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peared  upon  liis  back,  but  probably  Charles  Y.  and  his  guests  hM 
Dot  itiuph  ditKculty  in  making  the  application.  The  little  iltantt 
was  DOW  ended ;  but  the  pretended  comedians,  instead  of  waitii^ 
for  a  ivn-Bid,  had  made  thrar  escape  as  quickly  as  posuble. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Tub  conduct  of  the  Emperor  at  Aujsbui^  had  convinced  lln 
Protestants  tliat  in  future  they  must  look  only  to  themsel' 
Bupport.  Even  Luther  no  longer  scnipled  to  preach  that  a  yeat, 
agouwt  Charles  V.  was  a  holy  war,  and  urged  his  party  to  btk^ 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  religion.  Accordingly,  in  the  muud 
of  Marvb,  1531,  the  dukea  John  o(  S«K>ay,  Pbili] 
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'iSniest  and  Francb  of  Brunffwick,  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt,  the 
Counts  of  Mansfeld,  and  the  cities  of  Strasburg-,  Ulm.  Constance, 
Reutlingen,  Memmingen,  Lindau,  Biberach,  tni,  Lubeck,  M^- 
deburgh,  Bremeo,  &c.,  entered  into  a  defeiuive  lea^e  at  Schmal- 
kalden,  a  little  town  in  the  praviiice  of  Fulda.  Bavaria  soon 
joined  them,  and  France  was  about  to  follow  her  example,  when 
the  vehement  renionatrances  of  Luther  against  the  foreign  alliance 
saved  the  Protestants  from  this  dii^nice.  ''  Such  a  compact,"  lie 
ttaid,  "  would  be  an  unbearable  burden  on  our  consdences,  aitd 
must  be  followed  by  bitter  repentance.  And  thereby  it  may  well 
happen  that  the  Empire  shall  be  distracted,  and  it  and  the  Gospel 
and  all  go  to  wreck  together.  We  have  a  goodly  work  in  hand, 
but  God  alone  must  and  will  uphold  it."  The  Protestants  having- 
abandoned  the  French  alliance,  were  now  inclined  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Emperor,  who  on  his  part  received  their  overtures 
&vourably,  being  anxious  to  obtain  assistance  against  the  Turks. 
Accordingly,  in  1 532,  what  is  called  the  Religious  Peace  was 
concluded  at  Nilmberg.  the  Emperor  engaging  to  allow  freedom 
of  conseienee  to  the  Protestants,  in  return  for  the  aid  which  they 
were  to  afford  him  ui  the  Turkish  war.  Meanwhile  the  Turks 
had  been  rendering  themselves  formidable  by  sea,  and  had  esta- 
blished settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  imder  the 
protectifHi  of  the  Sultan,  who  appointeil  the  pirate  chief  Haraddin 
Barbaro«ia  to  be  Capudan  Pasha,  or  High  Admiral  of  his  fleets. 
Under  this  commander  the  new  settlers  stormed  Tunis,  and  hover- 
ing round  the  coast  of  Italy,  captured  all  the  Christians  who  fell 
in  their  way.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  the 
Emperor  despatched  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Africa  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Genoese  admiral  named  Andrew  Doria,  who  carried 
the  fortress  of  Goletta  at  the  first  assault,  whilst  Charles  himself 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  attacked  the  land  forces  of 
Barbarossa,  and  entering  Tunis  in  triumph,  liberated  twenty-two 
thousand  Christians,  who  had  been  languishing  for  years  in  the 
dungeons  of  that  city.  In  the  year  1539  Charles,  with  a  want 
of  prudence  which  reminds  us  of  Louis  XL's  visit  to  the  Duke 
(if  Burgundy,  passed  tlirough  the  dominions  of  his  great  rival 
Francis  I.  on  his  way  to  visit  Henry  VIII,  of  England.  One  of 
his  Spanish  counsellors  had  warned  him  in  no  very  courtly  terms 
of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposing  himself:  "  If  your 
majesty,"  said  this  plain-spoken  adviser,  "  attempts  to  pass  through 
France,  you  will  commit  a  great  act  of  folly ;  if  Francis  sutfet 
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you  to  do  so  without  moleslation,  he  will  be  giiilty  of  a  greater.' 
"  In  good  sooth,  mine  honest  friend,"  replied  the  Emperor  with  I 
smile,"!  believe  that  Francis  i*  a,  greater  fool  than  I,"  Ili 
anticipatioDS  were  realized  ;  for  Francis  not  only  refused  to  arres 
him,  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  his  subjects,  but  entertained 
him  with  princely  munificence.  When  Fraucis  showed  Charles 
all  the  royal  Jewels  and  treasures  in  Paris,  the  latter  remarked, 
"  I  have  a  weaver  (Fugger)  in  Augsburg  who  could  pay  ready 
money  for  all  that."  The  previous  year  a  "  holy  alliauce"  of  the 
Romanists  bad  been  formed  to  oppose  the  league  of  Sclmialkaldeo, 
which  bad  been  several  times  renewed  since  its  first  establishment 
in  la31.  The  final  settlement  of  their  rel^ous  disputes  was  to 
be  referred  to  a  general  councU  which  the  Pope  had  hitherto  been 
imwiUing  to  summon.  Now,  however,  the  favourable  ma 
for  such  A  proceeding  seemed  to  have  arrived ;  for  the  Lutheram, 
disgusted  at  the  Emperor's  duplicity,  had  abandoned  the  field 
their  adversaries,  whom  they  refused  to  meet  at  all  unless  lh« 
council  were  held  on  tbeir  own  side  the  Alps,  and  the  Pope 
would  consent  to  appear  before  it,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  one  of 
tlie  contending  parties.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal  a  coiuicil 
composed  entirely  of  Romanists  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent 
I  in  the  Tyrol,  and  solemnly  opened  by  the  Pope  in  the  month  of 
December,  1545, 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XXXIS. 

TJoria.— Andrew  Doria  was  born  at  Oneglia,  near  Genoa, 
the  year  1466.  After  fighting  for  many  years  under  the  banners 
of  different  princes,  he  entered  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  who, 
made  him  commander  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Subsequently  Doria  quarrelled  with  tlie  French  on  account  of 
their  tyrannical  proceedings,  ajid  took  service  with  the  £!mptinv 
Charles  Y.,  who  agreed  to  pay  him  90,000  ducats  a  year  for  lh« 
use  of  twelve  Genoese  galleys.  Having  succeeded  in  driving  tba 
French  out  of  Genoa,  Doria,  under  the  aus|nces  of  the  Empen^. 
framed  a  constitution  for  that  city  ;  and  after  distinguishing  hin>> 
self  in  several  engagements  with  the  Turks,  dieii  full  of  years  and. 
honours  at  his  palace  in  Genua,  in  November,  1560. 


,  1546,  LAST  ILLNESS  OF  MARTIS  LOTIIEll. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

DSATH   AKD   rUKBRAL   or   MAHTW    I.UTHEP 


Portrait  of  Liilher  nfler  UU  Daiai, 


MJKTHQ  the  progress  of  eveiita  recorded  in  our  last  chapter,  old 
age  and  chronic  disease  of  a  painful  and  incurable  character  had 
been  gradually  wasting  the  strength  of  Martin  Luther ;  yet  he 
went  on  labouring  with  unabated  zeal,  although  he  became  every 
day  less  capable  of  enduring  fiitigue.  The  summer  before  his 
death  he  had  retired  to  ihe  estate  of  Zollsdorf,  near  Bonia,  in  the 
hope  of  being  permitted  to  enjoy  the  repose  which  he  so  much 
needed ;  but  the  University  of  Wittenberg  had  prevailed  on  the 
Elector  to  nrge  his  return  ;  and  Luther,  unwilling  to  offend  his 
kind  patron,  immediately  obeyed.  Even  here  he  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  long;  for  the  Count  of  Mansfehl,  who  had  on  a  former 
occasion  rejected  Lutiier's  mediation,  now  wrote  to  ui^e  his  im- 
mediate appearance  at  Eislebea.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th 
Jaauary,  1546,  the  Reformer  set  out  on  tus  U&t  j^ame^j  ■,  «x&  «A 
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the  17th  writes  tliiw  to  his  fKend  Dr.  Fropst  of  Bremen : — "  A 
man  old  and  cold  aiid  rotten  and  one-eyed  writeth  unto  ihee,  I, 
who  had  thought  that  I  might  now  be  suffered  to  rest  in  peace, 
am  as  much  overwhelmed  with  writing  and  speaking,  and  doing 
and  settling,  as  if  I  had  never  written,  or  spoken,  or  done,  or 
nettled  anything  in  my  life  before,"  He  writes  to  his  wife  rm 
the  25th  January— "  Grace  and  peace  in  the  Lord!  Dearest 
Xate  !  We  reached  Ilalle  at  eight  o'clock,  but  could  not  get  on 
to  Eisleben  ;  for  there  met  us  a  great  Anabaptist  with  waves  and 
lump)  of  ice  which  covered  the  land  and  threatened  us  with  a 
second  baptism.  So  we  were  fain  to  stop  at  Halle,  watch  the 
waters,  aud  lie  snug  till  tliey  hod  abated.  Not  that  we  had  any 
desire  to  drink  the  same ;  but  took  good  strong  beer  and  good 
Khenish  wine  instead,  and  conisoled  ourselvu  therewith  until  the 
Saale  tliought  fit  to  subside.  For  inasmuch  bb  both  the  boatmeu 
and  ourselves  were  somewhat  fearful,  we  thought  it  not  good  to 
commit  ourselves  to  tlie  waves  and  tempt  God :  for  the  devil  a 
wroth  with  us,  and  dwelleth  in  the  waters;  and  prevention  is 
better  than  lamentation ;  and  there  is  no  need  to  give  the  Pope 
and  his  rabble  a  fool's  jubilee.  •  •  •  ■  So  no  more  at  present 
Pray  for  us  and  serve  God.  If  you  had  been  here  I  think  you 
would  have  advised  us  to  do  as  we  have  done,  and  for  once  we 
should  have  followed  your  advice.     God  bless  you.     Amen." 

The  fatigue  of  this  journey,  undertaken  at  an  unfavourable 
season  of  the  year,  was  severely  felt  by  Luther's  worn-out,  feeble 
body ;  yet  he  rallied  after  a  time,  and  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  preach  four  times  at  Eisleben.  The  fourth  of  tJiese 
sermons  was  the  last  that  he  ever  delivered.  On  the  14th  of 
February  he  wrote  again  to  bis  wife — "  To  the  hands  of  my 
kind,  loving  housewife,  Catherine  Luther  of  Bora,  at  "Witten- 
berg, these.  Grace  and  peace  in  the  Lord  I  Dear  Kate!  Wa 
hope  this  week  to  be  at  home  again,  if  God  will.  God  hatk 
shown  great  mercies  here,  for  my  lords  have  made  all  smooth, 
except  two  or  three  articles,  oue  of  which  is  that  the  two  brethren 
Count  Gerard  and  Count  Albert  should  again  live  as  brethren  i; 
which  matter  I  shall  care  for  to-day ;  and  will  bid  ttiem  to  my 
lodging,  that  they  may  speak  together;  for  as  yet  they  have  been, 
dumb,  and  only  grieved  one  another  witli  their  writings.  For/ 
the  rest,  my  young  lords  be  merry,  and  my  young  ladies  abo 
ride  together  in  sledges  with  jingling  bells,  and  lave  their  mum-i 
(uerieB,  and  are  right  content  together,  and  Couat  Gsiani's  > 
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likewise ; — so  one  may  by  this  untterstaod  that  God  is  a  hearer 
of  prayer.  I  send  some  trout  which  Countess  Albert  liath  given 
unto  ine.  She  rejotceth  &om  her  heart  at  tlie  uaited  state  of  the 
&iniliea.  Your  boys  are  still  at  Klaiisfeld — Jacob  LutJier  will 
take  care  of  them.  We  eat  and  drink  like  lords  here,  and  are 
waited  upon  bravely — and  all  too  bravely  :  eoough  to  make  us 
forget  you  at  Wittenberg.  My  old  complaint  doth  not  trouble 
lue  uow.  Here  is  come  a  report  that  Dr.  Martin  is  carried  olf ; 
as  the  stoiy  goes  at  Leipzic  and  Magdeburg-.  The  busybodies, 
your  countrj-men,  have  invented  this;  but  let  them  say  and 
sing:  we  will  wait  God's  pleasure.  To  him  I  commend  you." 
Two  days  after  he  had  written  this  letter,  Jiis  weakness  increased 
BO  rapidly,  and  was  accompanied  by  such  an  access  of  asthma  and 
feeling  of  suflbcation,  that  lus  friends  entreated  him  to  allow 
himself  a  few  days'  rest.  In  the  evening  he  forced  himself,  ill  as 
he  was,  to  sit  at  table  with  his  sons  and  Dr.  Jonas ;  and  the  dis- 
course turning  on  the  meeting  of  friends  in  another  world,  Luther 
spoke  with  a  deep  feeling,  which  seemed  to  arise  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  hour  of  his  own  departure  was  at  hand.  Having 
gone  to  his  chamber,  to  pray  that  Goiwould  give  liim  strength 
to  support  the  last  struggle,  the  near  ^proacfa  of  which  was  be- 
coming eiiery  moment  more  evident,  he  felt  a  sharper  pain  in  his 
chest  than  he  had  ever  experienced  liefore:  but  a  restorative 
draught  being  administered,  he  was  enabled  tn  lie  down  aiid  take 
a  little  rest.  To  his  friends,  who  wi8he<l  him  good  night,  he 
said,  "  Pray  to  our  Lord  God  that  it  may  go  well  with  his  Gospel, 
for  the  Pope  and  his  council  at  Trent  are  thrusting  sore  at  it." 
Before  he  lay  down  he  repeated  in  Latin,  "Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit ;  for  tliou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord, 
tliou  God  of  truth."  Soon  afterwards  he  said,  "My  soul  is  ex- 
ceeding sorrowful,  even  unto  death."  "  Reverende  Pater,"  said 
Cfclius  (Pastor  of  Eisleben),  ''call  on  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
our  high-priest,  the  only  mediator.  You  are  sweathig  plenti- 
fully. God  will  vouchsafe  his  mercy  that  you  may  be  better." 
"  It  is  the  cold  sweat  nf  death,"'  replied  Luther.  "  0  my  liea- 
venly  Father!  God  eternal  and  most  merciful!  whom  I  have 
known,  whom  I  love,  whom  I  honour  as  my  dear  Saviour  and 
Redeemer,  whom  the  godless  persecute  and  shamefully  entreat 
and  revile,  take  my  poor  soul  unto  thyself."  Then  he  repeated 
in  Latin  "  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit. — God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoaoeu^t 
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believeth  on  Ilim  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life, 
Tlie  CoiinteKt  of  Mansfeld  then  nibbed  spirits  on  liis  hands  an 
forehead,  which  revived  liim  a.  little ;  so  that  when  Justus  Jonaa 
addressed  him  in  these  words — "'  Beloved  Father !  do  you  acknow- 
ledge Christ,  the  son  of  God,  our  Redeemer?" — he  answered, 
"  Yes,"  with  a  voice  so  strong-,  that  all  in  the  room  heard  him 
and  then  folding  his  hands,  drew  one  deep  sigli,  and  died  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  February, 
"  This,"  concludes  Jonas  (from  whose  letter  to  the  Elector  this 
account  is  taken),  "  most  gracious  prince  and  lord,  have  I  th« 
next  hour,  as  in  duty  bound  (although  we,  his  poor  discipli 
five  and  twenty  years,  are  sore  troubled  at  the  event),  written  in 
all  haste,  and  given  your  grace  to  know  the  same.  With  regard 
to  the  funeral,  we  humbly  pray  that  your  grace  will  signify  youy 
pleasure,  and  write  also  eoncwning  it  to  our  lord  the  Count. 
Altliough  my  good  lords  would  rejoice  to  have  him  buried -here, 
yet  they  submit  entirely  to  your  gracious  will.  May  our 
Almighty  Fatlier,  which  is  in  heaven,  comfort  your  grace  and 
all  of  us,  whom  this  bereavement  hath  sorely  afflicted.  I  also' 
entreat  your  grace  to  svrite  letters  of  condolence  to  his  poo* 
wife,  and  to  the  Doctors  Bugenhagen  and  Cruziger, — the  which 
your  grace  understandeth  how  to  do  better  than  we  cair  suggest." 
This  letter  was  forwarded  to  Weimar  with  such  speed,  that  the- 
Elector  received  it  the  nest  day.  The  same  messenger  bore  also 
a  letter  for  the  Count  of  Mansfeld,  to  whom  the  Elector  write* 
in  reply — "  I  have  received  with  a  deeply-grieved  and  troubled 
spirit,  the  news  of  Dr.  Martin's  death.  I  desire  that  you  would 
allow  his  body  to  be  cwiveyed  to  Wittenberg,  that  it  may  bs 
buried  in  the  castle  church  there.  I  cannot  help  adding  I  could 
have  wished  tliat  you  had  not  worrieil  the  old  woni-out  man  witk 
your  troublesome  affairs,"  The  Count  replied,  "  that  they  werS 
deeply  grieved  at  the  good  man's  death,  as  dwubtless  all  welli 
tliinking  Christian  folks  were.  They  had,  it  is  true,  wisfied  ta 
retain  in  their  own  dominions  the  body  of  one  so  gifted  by  God|. 
and  so  highly  honoured  j  but  since  the  Elector  desired  to  posses* 
it,  they  would  send  it  to  his  grace." 

The  day  before  this  letter  was  written,  two  painters  had  draw*: 

the  portrait  of  the  deceased;    and  on  the    19th  the   body 

placed  in  a  tin  coffin  (an  honour  hitherto  allowed  only    to  th» 

highest  nobles),  and  borne  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

-the  cbureh  of  St.  Andrew,  foUowei  bj  \^  Caaiit&  viA, & 
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concourse  of  people.  Ten  dtizens  watched  the  body  during  the 
night,  a  iiineral  discourse  having  been  previously  pronounced 
over  it  by  Dr.  Jonas.  The  nest  day  Coelius  occupied  the  pulpit, 
and  preached  a  very  atfectiiig  sermon,  in  which  he  described  the 
last  moinents  of  Luther,  as  one  who  iiad  himxelf  stood  by  his 
death-bed.  "  The  corpse  of  Dr.  Martin,"  concluded  the  good 
man,  "will  be  laid  in  the  earth,  and  planted  like  a  grain  of 
wheat,  that  at  the  coming-  of  Christ  it  may  spring  up,  and  rise 
with  honour  and  joy  into  everlasting  glory."  At  one  o'clock 
the  body  was  removed  on  its  way  to  Wittenberg,  the  Counts  of 
Mansfeld  and  all  the  inhabitants  witliout  exception  attending  it 
as  far  aa  the  gates  of  Eisleben.  In  every  village  through  which 
the  procession  passed,  the  bells  were  tolled,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  flocked  aromid  it  to  display  their  sympathy.  About  five 
o'clock  it  was  received  in  the  neighlwurhood  of  Halle  by  a  crowd 
of  citizeuB  and  their  wives  with  loud  cries  and  lamentations.  So 
great  was  the  throng  that  the  procession  waa  oflen  obliged  to 
lialt,  and  did  not  reach  the  city  until  half-past  nis,  when  the  body 
was  deposited  in  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  "  Here," 
says  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  "  we  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
funeral  psalm,  '  De  Profiuidis,'  '  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried 
unto  thee ;'  but  so  heavy  was  our  grief,  that  the  words  were 
rather  wept  tlian  sung.  The  body  remained  in  the  sacristy  until 
the  nest  morning,  when  it  was  conveyed  out  of  the  town,  the 
bells  of  all  the  churches  tolling  as  the  procession  passed.  The 
two  Counts  of  Mansfeld  accompanied  it  to  the  Elster  gate  of 
Wittenbei^,  where  it  arrived  on  the  22nd  of  February,  and  was 
received  by  tlie  rector  and  professors  of  the  university,  the  town- 
couucil,  and  the  citizens.  The  preachers  and  school  children 
walked  before  the  body,  singing  a  suitable  hymn.  In  front  of 
the  procession  rode  the  Commissioners  of  the  Elector,  in  all  sixty- 
five  horse,  and  afler  the  coffin  came  in  a  little  carriage  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  with  some  female  friends,  her  two  sons,  his 
brother  Jacob,  and  the  two  sons  of  his  sister.  Then  followed 
the  rector,  with  several  young  princes  and  nobles,  students  of  the 
university.  After  these  walked  Mdoncthon,  Justus  Jonas,  aud 
other  notables  of  the  university,  the  town-council,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  students.  The  citizens  and  many  of  their  wives  and 
cliildren  closed  the  funeral  train,  filling  the  air  with  tlieir  lamenta- 
tions. As  soon  as  the  Iwdy  was  dejiosited  in  the  church,  some 
byiwia  were  sung,  and  Bugenhagen  asceuled  tike  fu\'^\X,'Q'a.\,'«%& 
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so  thoked  by  aobs  that  he  could  hardly  utter  a  word.  The  sermon 
was  succeeded  by  a  Latin  oration,  delivered  by  MelaDcQion,  who 
spoke  of  the  zesl  wilh  which  Luther  had  propagated  his  doctrined, 
of  the  opposition  and  obloquy  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and 
of  the  good  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  church  by 
trHAslating  the  Bible  into  German,  and  by  his  commentaries  oa 
the  word  of  God.  "  The  deaths  of  illustrious  men,"  continued 
the  speaker,  "  are  generally  tokens  of  great  public  calamities. 
We  are  tlireatened  by  the  Turks  from  without,  and  within  are 
unquiet  spirits  at  work,  seeking'  to  comipt  the  purity  of  our 
faith;  and  now  about  to  act  without  fear,  since  the  mighty  arm 
of  Luther  can  no  longer  smite.  That  God  may  avert  these  evils 
from  us,  let  us  fashion  our  lives  and  studies  the  more  carefully ; 
remembering  that  as  long  as  we  hold  the  evangelical  &ith  in  its 
purity,  hear,  learn,  and  love,  ive  shall  remain  the  temples  and 
dwellings  of  God."  All  the  preparations  having  been  completed, 
ten  masters  of  arts  advanced  to  the  coffin,  and  raising  it  on  their 
ehijulders,  bore  to  the  grave  all  that  now  remained  on  earth  of 
the  renowned  champion  of  Protestantism — Martin  Luther. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTEK  XL. 

Characler  of  Luther. — That  the  leader  of  so  great  a  revolu- 
tion as  the  religious  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  should 
have  been  variously  judged  can  excite  no  surprise.  To  those, 
however,  who  approach  the  subject  with  candour  and  im^iartiality, 
the  character  of  Luther  presents  but  little  difficulty.  Whatever 
his  faults,  hypocrisy  at  least  was  not  one  of  them.  Few  men  who 
have  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  world  have  taken  so  little  pains 
to  conceal  their  motives  and  opinions. 

Luther's  share  in  the  Reformation  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated. 
Like  other  popular  leaders,  he  merely  gave  utterance  and  action 
to  the  spirit  of  his  age.  The  rimes  produced  Luther,  not  Lutber 
the  times.  Wictif,  Huss,  and  many  others  had  already  sounded 
the  note  of  warning,  and,  even  in  the  more  decisive  progress  of  \ 
the  sixteenth  century,  Zwingli  accompanied,  if  he  did  not  antiu- 
pate,  the  steps  of  Luther.  We  naturally,  however,  regard  aa  the 
authors  of  all  such  movements  those  who  have  resolution  and 
energy  enough  to  step  forward  and  brave  the  dangers  wlueh  ae- 
cumpany  them ;  and  if  any  praise  be  due  to  such  conduct,  Lutlier 
a  /iFe-eiiuiieatly  eatitled  to  iL     On  ttie  coura^  whi<^  he  ili»-  ■ 
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played  in  heading  the  Reformation  it  were  needless  to  dilate ;  it 
is  manifest  from  the  mere  reeital  of  hia  actions,  and  is  indeed 
acknowledged  even  by  hia  enemies-  His  detractors  have  with 
more  plausibility  attacked  the  source  of  that  courage ;  and,  if  it 
be  any  demerit,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Luther  was  ani- 
mated with  an  enthusiasm  which  sometimes  bordered  on  fanaticism. 
A  morbid  and  constitutional  melancholy,  combined  with  a  deep 
religious  feeling,  caused  him  to  regard  himself  as  the  chosen  in- 
strument of  the  Almighty  in  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation  ; 
and  this  pereuasion  sometimes  led  him  into  acts  of  violence  and 
intolerance,  as  well  as  into  an  insolence  of  language,  which  cannot 
be  defended,  though  it  may  in  some  degree  be  excused,  by  the 
manuere  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  We  must  reflect,  how- 
ever, that  great  refonns  have  seldom  been  achieved  by  men  of 
undeviating  mitdDess  and  moderation ;  and  that  though  Luther's 
conduct  was  occasionally  violent  and  overbearing,  his  motives 
were  uniformly  pure  and  disinterested.  He  was  stiumlated  neither 
by  self-interest  nor  by  the  lust  of  power.  He  never  rose  above 
the  elation  of  a  Wittenberg  professor,  which  iie  attained  before  he 
began  his  career  as  a  reformer ;  and  in  his  last  will  he  congratu- 
lates himself  that,  notwithstanding  his  very  moderate  income,  he 
had  managed  to  keep  out  of  debt,  and  to  leave  a  small  property 
to  his  wife.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  however  great 
the  reformation  he  achieved,  he  was  by  principle  a  supporter  of 
legitimate  authority ;  that  he  was  no  innovator  merely  fur  the 
sake  of  cliai^ ;  and  that  he  departed  more  slowly  and  reluctantly 
than  any  other  eminent  reformer  from  the  rites  and  doctrines  of 
the  Established  Cimrch.  For  the  excesses  and  extravagances  to 
which  tlie  Reformation  sometimes  led,  he  cannot  be  justly  con- 
sidered accountable. 

Tlie  more  specific  chaises  which  have  been  brought  against 
Luther  are  principally  two — the  violation  of  his  monastic  vows 
by  his  marriage,  and  the  sanction  which  he  gave  to  the  bigamy 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  The  former  of  these  carries  but 
little  weight.  If  just,  it  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  the 
otlter  observances  of  miHikery  as  to  that  of  celii>acy,  and  would 
involve  the  necessity  of  Luther's  retaining  his  irock  and  his  b^- 
ging  wallet,  and  shutting  himself  up  in  his  cell  for  life.  But, 
having  arrived  at  the  just  conviction  that  such  vows  are  not  only 
idle  and  superstitious,  but  also  positively  wicked  and  unholy,  !ie 
was  perfectly  justified  in  r^arding  them  aa  null  and  void.     The 
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other  charge  admits  not  of  so  satisfactory  an  answer.  The  sanc- 
tioning of  the  Landgrave's  double  marriage  was  a  sacrifice  of 
principle  to  expediency  which  suited  the  policy  of  the  moment, 
but  which  we  are  shocked  to  see  perpetrated  by  the  leader  of  a 
great  religious  movement 

If  we  turn  from  the  public  to  the  private  life  of  Luther,  we 
find  only  subject  for  unmixed  approbation.  Pure  in  his  morals 
and  disinterested  in  his  conduct,  he  was  a  stedfast  friend,  an  affec- 
tionate husband,  a  kind  and  indulgent  father.  He  had  no  sour 
and  ascetic  feelings,  but  was  a  promoter  of  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  domestic  life.  He  loved  his  garden  and  his  flowers,  sympa- 
thized with  the  recreations  of  his  friends,  and  the  infantine  amuse- 
ments of  his  children.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  moderate  ^joy- 
ments  of  the  table.  He  loved  good  Eimbeck  beer  and  Bhenish 
wine ;  but  his  indulgence  in  these  luxuries,  never  pushed  to  ex- 
cess, only  stimulated  him  to  pour  out  before  his  table-companions 
those  stores  of  household  wisdom  which  have  seldom  been  equalled 
either  in  extent  or  value. 


SCHMALKALDUN    WAR, 

CHAPTER  XLT. 

7    MlTHLBEnO,- 


The  Eledor  JOUn  Frcdei 

WE  had  been  humbled,  England  gained  over,  and  the  Sul- 
tan conciliafed  by  the  cession  of  Hungary  ;  the  Pope  and  Em- 
peror had  therefore  undisturbed  leisure  to  pursue  their  desigiia 
against  the  Protestants.  The  former  had  taken  into  his  pay,  in 
1540,  a  newly-founded  order  of  Spanish  monks,  called  the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  secretly  instructed  to  apply  with  all  diligence  the  ma- 
cliinery  of  their  system,  to  the  extir{)3tion  of  heresy.  The  watch- 
word of  this  order  was,  ''The  end  sanctifies  the  means."  They 
first  appeared  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  have  ever  since  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  At  the  same  time 
the  Pope  prepared  a  new  bull  to  be  launched  against  Ihft  PMteft- 
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taiits  wlien  the  proper  moment  should  arrive.  The  Emperor  on 
his  part  was  unwilling  to  employ  force  eis  long  as  there  was  any 
hope  of  success  from  treachery.  At  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  1546, 
he  declared  that  those  Protestant  princes  who  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  now  sitting, 
should  be  treated  as  rebellious  vassals  :  but  at  the  same  time  gave 
tliem  to  understand  that  this  proclamation  had  no  reference  to  re- 
ligious matters ;  he  only  wished  for  peace  and  order,  and  was 
therefore  determined  to  enforce  obedience  to  himself  as  their  tem- 
poral lord — but  nothing  further.  But,  lest  the  Pope  should  take 
iright  at  this  display  of  candour,  he  made  at  the  same  time  a  secret 
compact  with  Rome,  that,  should  a  war  break  out,  he  would  do 
his  best  to  extirpate  the  Luthenm  heresy.  The  Pope  was  too 
shrewd  to  be  deceived  by  this  promise,  and  displayed  his  own  pro- 
ficiency in  Italian  tactics  by  publishing  to  all  the  world  the  a^ee- 
ment  which  he  had  promised  to  lieep  secret.  The  Protestants  saw 
at  once  that  they  were  betrayed  :  and  the  Emperor,  perceiving  the 
failure  of  this  plan,  devised  another.  In  the  hope  of  sowing  dis- 
sensions among  the  Protestants,  he  placed  none  of  their  princes 
under  this  ban  escept  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse.  There  happened  to  be  among  them  at  this  time  a 
drunken  savage  named  Albert  of  Culmbach,  whose  excesses  had 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  almost  childish  imbecility.  With  this 
worthy,  and  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenbui^,  who  had  been  always  a 
lukewann  supporter  of  the  Protestant  cause,  Charles  now  formed 
a  secret  compact ;  and,  in  order  to  infuse  some  portion  of  respect- 
ability into  the  mass,  added  the  name  of  Maurice  of  Saxe  Thnrin- 
gia,  a  young  prince  of  great  promise,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self against  the  Turks,  and  waa  now  anxious  to  supersede  his  mora 
powerful  but  leas  intelligent  cousin  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  These 
compacts  were  not  made  so  secretly  but  that  the  Protestants  sus- 
pected what  was  going  on ;  and  their  surmises,  added  to  the  pro- 
scription of  two  of  their  princes  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope'i 
bull,  roused  thera  to  fury.  The  brave  Scliertlin,  who  had  taken 
Rome  by  stonn  in  1527,  assembled  an  army  in  the  pay  of  the  city 
of  Augsburg  and  the  other  towns  of  Upper  Germany )  the  Land- 
grave Philip  exulted  that  blood  waa  at  last  to  flow ;  and  the  EleOr 
tor  of  Saxony,  old  as  he  was,  and  so  corpulent  that  he  could 
scarcely  mount  a  horse,  prepared  once  more  to  lead  his  troops  into 
the  field.  In  the  month  of  Aug^ist,  1546,  an  army  of  Protestant^ 
47,000  strong,  had  assembled  in  Upper  GemiEUiy ;  and  nol' 
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would  have  been  easier  than  to  surprise  the  Emperor,  who  lay  at 
Batiabon  with  a  garrison  of  only  9000  men.  But  this  the  allies 
refused,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  no  right  to  enter  the  dominiona 
of  William  of  Bavaria,  who  observed,  or  pretended  to  observe,  a 
strict  neutrality,  "  Philip,"  says  Schertlin,  in  his  'Memoirs  of 
hia  Own  Time,'  "  would  not  bite  the  fos :  every  ford  and  brook  was 
too  deep  for  him,  and  every  morass  too  broad.  And  yet,"  he  adds, 
"  hath  Dake  William  observed  a  one-sided  neutrality,  supplied  our 
enemies  with  provisions,  and  employed  all  sorts  of  devices  to  delay 
w — but  the  Landgrave  would  not  follow  me :  nor  will  he  let  me 
attack  them  single-handed  ;  but  opposes  me  tooth  and  nail,  crying 
out  that  I  went  to  seduce  the  troops  and  so  forth."  The  Protes- 
tants tlierefore  contented  tliemselves  with  bombarding  liatisbon 
from  a  distance,  and  then  retired  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
the  Count  of  Buren,  who  was  advancing  to  join  the  Emperor  with 
a  reinforcement  of  1 5,000  men  ;  but  this  general  eluded  them  and 
entered  the  town.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  24(h  of  April, 
the  Emperor,  reinforced  by  Prince  JIaurice,  surprised  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  at  Miihlberg,  where  the  Protestants  had  secured  them- 
selves, as  they  supposed,  against  any  sudden  attack  by  destroying 
the  bridge  over  the  Elbe :  but  a.  miller  whose  horses  had  been 
stolen  by  some  of  the  Elector's  soldiers,  showed  the  imperialists  a 
ford  at  which  the  whole  army  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  the 
Saxons.  John  Frederick,  wiio  was  surprised  by  the  imperialists 
while  listening  to  a  sermon,  made  a  gallant  defence  as  long  as 
any  hope  remained,  and  tiien  quitting  the  carriage,  in  which, 
on  account  of  liis  excessive  corpulence,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
sit  during  the  engagement,  he  mounted  a  horse  and  fled  with  the 
remnant  of  hia  anny  towards  Wittenberg  ;  but  the  heavy  charger, 
which  had  been  selected  on  account  of  its  clumsy  strength  rather 
thati  its  swiftness  or  power  of  endurance,  after  galloping  with 
tolerable  speed  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  became  blown  just  as  the 
imperialists  appeared  advancing  rapidly  in  pursuit ;  then  rallying 
a  little,  the  generous  animal  bore  its  rider  forwards  as  long  as  its 
strength  lasted,  and  finally  broke  down  altt^ther  at  the  heath  of 
1/Ochau.  Here  the  Elector  rallied  his  men,  and  prepared  for  an 
action  with  sutBcient  skill  and  presence  of  mind :  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  forest  to  cover  his  wings  and  prevent  them  from  being 
surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Althougli  neither  the  impe- 
rial artillery  nor  the  greater  part  of  the  infantry  had  yet  come  up, 
Charlw,  by  the  ad\ice  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  cotamanded  tba  e.«»K^ 
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to  be  made  at  once  by  the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  cavalry,  who 
charged  the  Saxons  bo  impetuously  that  they  were  soon  thrown 
into  confusion.  During  this  struggle  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  two  coiainantlers  presented  a  strange  anil  almost  ludicrous  con- 
trast. The  Elector  bad  resumed  liis  seat  in  the  eairiage,  where 
lie  sat  panting  and  exhausted,  bat  still  bravely  exhorting  his  men 
to  acquit  themselves  worthily  of  the  old  Sajion  reputation  ;  wlutst 
Charles,  mounted  on  a  high-bred  AndaluMan  mare,  a  lance  in  his 
hand.  Us  gilded  coat  of  mail  and  helmet  flasiiing  in  the  sun.  led 
tlie  cfaai^  of  his  cavalry,  shouting  the  terrible  battle  cry  of  the 
imperialists,  "Espafla!  Espana  I"  So  complete  was  the  rout  of 
the  Saxon  army,  that  the  heath  was  strewed  with  the  bodies  of 
fugitives  who  bad  dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion,  or  been  butch- 
ered by  the  sabres  of  the  imperial  cavalry.  One  of  the  Elector's 
Bons,  after  a  brave  resistance,  was  cut  down  by  an  imperiaUst  sol- 
dier, but,  before  ihe  blow  could  be  repeated,  he  shot  ha  assailant 
dead,  and  was  soon  al^er  rescued  from  his  perilous  situation  by  a 
body  of  Saxons,  Meanwhile  the  Elector,  who  had  again  mounted 
his  horse,  and  was  defending  himself  against  a  whole  troop  of 
Hungarian  hussars,  received  a  sabre-cut,  which  laid  open  his  left 
cheek  r  but  lie  still  refused  to  surrender,  until  a  German  officer 
addressed  him  in  his  native  language,  when  he  drew  two  rings 
&om  his  linger,  and  presenting  them  to  the  officer  in  token  of 
submission,  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  the  presence  of  Charles. 
At  the  same  moment  a  heavy  thunder-cloud  sent  fortli  a  peal, 
which  seemed  to  the  wounded  man  like  a  voice  from  heaven,  fur 
his  countenance  instantly  brightened,  and,  raising  his  eyes,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Ah  1  thou  ancient  Almighty  One,  thy  tongue  tells  me 
that  thou  still  liveat,  and  wilt  not  abandon  me."  Exhausted  witk 
his  previous  esertiona,  and  the  loss  of  blood  which  still  streamed 
from  his  wounded  cheek,  John  Frederick  dismounted  with  diffi- 
culty, and  throwing  himself  at  the  Emperor's  feet  addressed  him 
as  his  "  mighty  and  most  gracious  lord."  "  Am  I  indeed  at  last 
thy  lord?"  replied  Charles;  "it  is  long  wuce  thou  hast  con- 
descended to  give  me  that  title."  The  Elector  was  then  con- 
signed to  the  custody  of  tlie  Duke  of  Alva,  Wittenberg,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Germany,  and  tlie  residence  of 
the  Electoral  branch  of  the  Saxon  fiimily,  still  held  out;  and 
Sybilla  of  C'leves,  the  Elector's  wife,  animated  the  citizens  to  a 
vigorous  defence.  The  Emperor,  meanwhile,  had  illegally  sub- 
jected John  Frederick  to  a  trial  before  a  court  martial  compoaed 
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of  Spanish  and  Italian  officers,  who  condemned  liim  to  be  be- 
headed. This  sentence  was  communicated  to  him  whilst  he  was 
eugaged  in  a  game  of  cliess  with  hia  fellow  prisoner  Emest  of 
Brunswick.  He  discovered  neither  surprise  nor  terror  at  the  news  t 
and  after  remarking  upoo  the  irregularity  of  the  proceeding,  and 
exprea^ng  a  hope  that  his  wife  would  not  surrender  the  town  out 
of  anxiety  on  his  behalf,  calmly  continued  and  won  the  game. 
But  Sybilla  did  not  exhibit  the  same  indifference ;  and  as  the  em- 
peror threatened  to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution  unless  the 
town  were  surrendered,  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  open  the 
gates.  As  Charles  entered  in  triumph  the  city  where  Luther's 
ashes  repose,  the  bigoted  and  gloomy  Alva  advised  hirn  to  disinter 
aiid  bum  the  txidy  of  the  arch-heretic.  "  Let  liim  rest,"  was  the 
m^^animous  reply  ;  "  he  has  appeared  before  his  Judge  et«  now 
— I  wage  war  with  the  living,  not  the  dead."  At  the  same  time 
he  ordered,  probably  for  the  sake  of  annoying  the  Pojie,  that  the 
Lutheran  service  should  meet  with  no  interruption.  The  Elector 
was  compelle^l  to  cede  Courland  to  Prince  Maurice,  and  follow 
ill  tlie  Emperor's  train  as  a  prisoner;  but  no  promises  or  threats 
could  induce  him  to  rcJiounce  the  Protestant  faith.  Philip  of 
Hesse,  who  liad  been  taken  in  tjie  North  of  Germany,  was  also 
detained  in  spite  of  the  proiuisea  made  to  him  by  the  agents  of 
Charles.*  It  was  generally  believed  at  the  time  tiiat  thisseverity 
was  the  result  of  the  £mperor's  indignation  at  the  unseemly  be- 
haviour of  Philip,  who  could  not  refrain  from  Mniling  even  whilst 
he  knelt  to  -implore  forgiveness.  "  Well,  bide  a  wee  bit,"  said 
Charles,  in  a  strange  mixture  of  Flemish  and  German,  for  he 
spoke  the  latter  of  these  languages  very  imperfectly,  "  Bide  a 
wee  bit,  and  I  'II  teach  thee  to  laugh."t  Thus  the  Protestant 
party  wati  completely  broken  up.  Prince  William  of  Anhalt 
became  an  exile  from  his  country,  Sehertlin  and  Ulrich  voa 
Ilutteii  fled  to  Switzerland,  and  Biicer,  the  Strasburg  Reformer, 
to  Eng^nd. 

■  CharloB  hftd  given  an  aasnrance  to  the  Eleotor,  that  if  he  would  come 
to  the  imporial  oamp  in  person,  implore  his  mercy,  and  sign  whatever  con- 
ditions might  be  impoaed,  hi»  territories  aiould  be  restorod,  and  naitlier 
death  nor  impriaoDment  bo  inflicted  on  him.  The  excuse  made  by  the 
Emporor  for  the  violation  of  tlieae  oondltjona  wte,  that  his  intention  hod 
been  misinterpreted  through  hia  ohaneollor's  iguoraooa  of  German,  who  bod 
I  inadvertently  suWituted  the  worda  "without  unj  impriaonmont "  {ohiu 
foiqn   GefSgaiii)  for  "without  perpetual  imprifinnmenf '   (uhne  onisei 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XLI. 
The  Jesuits. — The  Society  of  Jesiis  was  founded  by  Ignatius 
Loyola  in  1 539 ;  but  its  laws  anA  constitutions  were  perfected  by 
his  successors,  Laynez  and  Aqiiaviva,  men  wlio  were  far  his  supe- 
riors ill  the  arts  of  government.  In  addition  to  the  usual  monastic 
TOWS  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  the  Jesuits  were  also 
required  to  swear,  that  into  whatever  lands  the  Pope  desired  to 
Bend  missionaries,  they  would  without  hesitation  undertake  the 
work,  and  do  their  utmost  to  forward  the  interests  of  Roiflanism. 
A  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  the  year  1540,  confirmed  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  order,  and  in  the  following  year  the  members 
assembled  at  Rome,  and  chose  Loyola  to  be  their  first  General. 
Paul  III.  and  Julius  III.  granted  them  various  privil^es  in  ad- 
dition to  those  enjoyed  by  the  regular  monks  and  secular  clergy^ 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  power  g^ven  to  the  General  of 
the  order  to  establish  schools  of  theology  even  in  countries  which 
have  been  excommunicated  as  heretic.  The  society  ia  divided 
info  several  classes.  1.  Novices,  who  are  chasen  from  the  most 
intelligent  and  best-instructed  young  men,  without  regard  to 
birth  ;  and  are  compelled  to  pass  two  probationary  years  before 
they  are  actually  admitted  into  the  order.  2.  Lay  brethren,  or 
coadjutors,  who  do  not  take  the  vows.  Several  personages  of 
distinction  (among  others  Louis  XIV.  of  France)  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  this  degree.  3.  Scholastics,  or  scholars  and  spiritual 
coadjutors;  men  of  learning,  who  take  the  vows,  and  are  esjie- 
oially  employed  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  4,  The  profes-ied,  or 
highest  order,  which  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  tlie  moat  ex* 
perienced  members.  They  are  engaged  as  niis»onaries  amai^ 
the  heathen  and  heretics,  confessors  in  the  families  of  princes,  and 
residents  in  places  where  there  is  no  college ;  but  are  never  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  youth.  They  alone  have  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  the  General,  who  holds  his  office  during  life,  and 
possesses  an  absolute  power,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  He 
is  assisted  by  a  council  of  five,  who  are  natives  of  the  five  princi- 
pal Romanist  states,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal. Loyola  had  at  first  only  ten  disciples.  But  in  tlie  year  1608 
the  society  counted  10,581  members;  and  in  the  year  1710  th^ 
had  increased  to  19,998. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE    INTERIM.— PEACK    OP   AlJOSBnB.0. ABDICATION    t 

A.D.  1548  to  15S5. 

Kf  EANWBiLE  the  Bohemians  had  formed  a  confederacy  at  Prague 
for  the  protection  of  tlieir  eoiiatilution  and  the  maintenance  of 
religious  freedom ;  but  tlieir  zeal  evaporated  in  ribald  songs, 
and  caricatures  in  which  the  insults  offered  to  Bohemia  by  the 
Austrian  eagle  were  represented  under  similitudes  too  nasty  for 
description.  Had  they  afforded  substantial  assistance  to  the 
Schmalkaldian  allies,  the  resulbj  of  flie  war  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent. Soon  after  the  victory  o*er  the  Saxons  at  Mfihlhausen, 
the  Emperor's  brother,  Ferdinand,  proceeded  to  Pragnje,  and 
opened  what  is  called  the  "  bloody  diet,"  which  condemned  the 
chiefs  of  the  confederacy  to  suffer  death  by  the  hand  of  the  common 
executioner.  Of  the  citizens,  some  were  heavily  lined,  and  others 
scourged  out  of  the  town.  The  old  Hussite  party,  called  tlie 
"  Bohemian  brethren,"  were  banished  the  country  for  ever,  and 
retiring  in  three  bodies,  each  consisting  of  more  than  1000  per- 
sona, took  refuge  in  Prussia.  In  Austria  the  public  feeling  was 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  Ecforraation ;  and  as  the  states  had 
been  politically  serviceable  to  the  Emperor,  they  conwdered  them- 
selves entitled  to  petition  for  religious  freedom.  Charles  met  this 
demand  by  what  he  considered  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  which 
was  to  have  the  effect  of  giving  him  an  enormous  influence  over 
the  Protestants  independently  of  the  Pope.  He  laid  before  the 
former  as  his  ullinialtim,  a  proposition  called  the  "Interim  of 
Augsburg,"  which  provided  that  the  cup  should  be  allowed  tu 
the  laity,  and  the  marriage  of  priests  permitted,  but  that  in  all 
other  respects  matters  should  remain  as  they  had  been  twenty 
years  before ;  that  forms  and  ceremonies  which  during  that  period 
had  fallen  into  disuse  should  be  re-established  and  continue  to  be 
observed  (interim — in  the  meantime)  until  a  general  council 
could  be  summoned,  The  plan,  however,  met  with  little  success. 
Two  or  three  of  the  weaker  princes,  it  is  true,  adopted  it ;  but 
the  majority  either  openly  or  secretly  rejected  a  proposition  which 
they  believed  to  be  nothing  better  than  an  attempt  to  re-establish 
liomanism.  The  people  universally  ridiculed  the  proposal  of 
Charles,  and  a  sort  of  pun  ran  like  wild-fire  ttirau^ii  GenfiKWi 
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in    which   tliey   expressed   their    BuapicioDS   of    hia   sincerity  in 
the  proceed  iiig' : — 

Tlio  Interini 

Has  a  knave  behind  him.* 

Charles,  perceiving  liow  little  success  his  plan  had  with  the 
Protestants,  chang'ed  hia  policy,  and  determined  to  employ  the 
Eissistance  of  the  Pope  to  bring  them  under  subjection.  Tbs 
death  of  Pope  Paul  III.  furnished  him  with  a.  good  escnse  fat 
treating  with  his  auccessor  Julius,  who  re-opened  the  council  of 
Trent  in  the  year  1551.  Still  Charles  was  unwilling  to  proceed 
to  open  extremities  against  the  Protestants ;  and  informed  tin 
Pope  that  he  could  only  secure  their  attendance  at  the  council  by 
civil  speeches,  quoting  the  text,  "  Surely  in  vain  is  the  net  spread 
in  the  sight  of  any  bird."  To  this  Julius  replied,  tiiat  he  cared 
not  to  invite  the  Protestants  to  Trent,  and  fight  with  a  cat  in  a 
net ;  he  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  them  a  way 
open  for  escape.  Meanwhile  Prince  Maurice,  desirous  of  playing 
a  conspicuous  part  as  leader  of  the  Protestants,  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  si^^  of  Magdeburg,  which  he  was  at  tJiia  time  carry- 
ing on  by  command  of  the  £mperor,  to  keep  a  large  army  on 
foot ;  and  knowing  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  spies,  had  con- 
trived to  mislead  tiieni  by  allowing  tltem  to  intercept  lettofl 
written  expressly  for  tiiat  purpose.  Before,  however,  he  brnka 
out  into  open  reliellion,  he  made  an  alliance  with  Henry  II.  of 
France,  whicli  the  states  of  Saxony  refused  to  ratify.  Maurice) 
having  no  further  motive  for  concealment,  now  proclaimed  war 
against  the  Emperor,  setting  forth  as  his  reasons  that  the  Land- 
grave Philip  of  Hesse  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  face  of  a  solemn 
assurance  that  no  harm  should  happen  to  him,  and  that  Habsburg^ 
B£  it  appeared,  was  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  Germaos  to  B 
Btate  of  "  brutal  hereditary  slavery."  Tlie  situation  of  Otarla 
at  this  moment  was  one  of  extreme  danger :  lie  was  at  InuBbruck 
without  on  army — the  enemy  was  at  his  heela ;  all  Gemuuiy 
►  terrified  by  the  uneipected  defection  of  Maurice ;  the  UomanuH 
paralyzed ;  tite  Protestants  full  of  hope.  To  add  to  his  Mnbapo 
lassment,  Henry  of  France  entered  Gennauy.  and  made  himsdf 
master  of  Meta,  Toul,  and  Verduu.  Maurice  on  his  part  wouM 
accede  to  notlung  until  the  helpless  situation  of  the  Eniperor 
enabled  liiin  (o  dictat«  conditions  of  peace,  which  was  concluded 
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at  Fafflau  on  the  22nd  August,  1552.  By  this  treaty  freedom  of 
conscience  was  secured  to  the  Protestants ;  the  princes  John  Fre- 
derick of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse  were  set  at  liberty,  whilst 
on  the  other  band,  Maurice  promised  that  he  would  do  his  heat  to 
protect  the  empire  against  the  French  as  well  as  the  Turks.  The 
only  Gennan  prince  desirous  of  war  was  the  Margrave  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  mercenary  fire-eaters, 
continued  to  burn,  slay,  and  destroy  in  the  najne  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peace.  A  crowd  of  liostt^es,  among  whom  were  eighty  distin- 
guished inhabitants  of  Bamberg,  were  starved  to  death  by  this 
ferocious  tyrant  in  a  tower  at  Hohenlandsberg.  So  enamoured 
was  he  of  cruelty,  that  when  a  father  implored  him  to  spare  the 
life  of  only  one  of  his  three  sons,  Albert  asked  him  which  was 
his  favourite,  and  beginning  with  the  youth  pointed  out  by  the 
old  man,  put  them  all  to  death  in  succession.  But  his  career  of 
terror  was  short,  A  large  force  was  speedily  raised  by  the  diet 
and  entrusted  to  Maurice,  who  readily  undertook  the  command, 
although  the  offender  had  been  his  intimate  friend  and  companion 
in  amiB.  The  two  armies  met  at  Sievershausen  (a.d.  1553).  The 
engagement  was  murderous:  three  princes  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick lay  dead  on  the  field:  Albert  himself  was  wounded  in  the  arm, 
and  Maurice  received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  ^lusket^^hot ;  yet, 
like  our  own  Wolfe,  he  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  hearing  in  his  dying 
moments  the  cry,  "  They  run  I  tlicy  run !"  He  was  only  thirty- 
two  years  of  ^e  when  death  closed  his  brilliant  career.  In  better 
times  his  conduct  would  have  been  esteemed  hateful ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  politics  of  tiiat  age  were  miiversally  dark 
and  treacherous ;  and  he  did  no  more  thau  otliers  in  throwing  off 
liis  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  whilst  his  strenuous  support  of  the 
Protestant  cause  deserves  our  praise.  The  least  defensible  act  of 
Maurice's  life  was  liis  availing  himself  of  the  Emperor's  injustice 
to  extort  an  exchange  of  princii>alitics  from  his  coiuin,  the  Elector 
John  Frederick. 

Tiie  detestable  Albert  having  fled  into  France*  (where  his  un- 
bridWl  excesses  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life),  there  remained  no 
furtlier  obstacle  to  a  i^eligious  peace,  which  was  concluded  at 
Augsburg  in  1555,  witli  the  extraordiuaiy  condition  that  all  sub- 

*  When  it  was  umounced  to  liim  ihni  he  was  a  second  time  plaoed  under 
Iho  ban  (Acht),  lie  jestingly  remarkud  "Eight  and  oigbt  (ncht  unJ  atht) 
make  siri^an.     Come^  loj  ladn,  let  ua  drini  niiinber  16  ;  tho  niove  CTieviOTfl. 
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jucts  should  follow  tiie  rdl^on  of  their  rulers.  Whenever  thS' 
prince  thoug'ht  St  to  alter  big  creed,  the  whole  populatioQ  wei» 
compelled,  under  the  most  tremendous  penalties,  to  change  theiw 
also.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  Palatinate,  which 
four  times  alternately  Romanist  and  Protestant,  Only  the  eccle* 
siastical  dia;nitaries  were  allowed  to  change  their  faith  without; 
Buffering  any  other  penalty  tlian  the  loss  of  their  temporal  rant' 
and  privileges.  This  clause  was  termed  the  "  Spiritual  reserw 
.  tion."  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  this  hollow  peac^ 
Charles  V.  abdicated,  dividing  his  dominions  between  his  brother 
Ferdinand  and  his  son  Philip.  He  had  once  anxiously  desireA 
that  Philip  should  succeed  him  on  the  imperial  tlirone ;  but  ths' 
feeling  against  the  bigoted  and  gloomy  Spaniard  was  too  stroi^. 
among  the  electors  to  permit  his  perseverance  in  such  a  plan^. 
All  that  he  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  annex  to  the  crown 
Spain  those  of  Naples,  of  fjie  newly- discovered  South  America* 
colonics,  and  of  the  Netherlands.  The  liereditary  possesions  of  thit 
House  of  Hahsbui^  he  allowed  Ferdinand  to  retain,  togethi 
with  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  Having  made  tiiis  disposition  ul 
his  dominions,  the  aged  Smperor  embarked  for  Spain,  where  iM 
died  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Just,  near  Placentia,  in  Eatremadun^ 
on  the  Slst  September,  1558, 


SDPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XLII. 
Charles  V.  in  his  retirement. — The  monastery  of  St.  JustU^' 
whither  Charles  retired,  was  seated  in  a  vale  of  no  great  extend 
watered  by  a  small  brook,  and  surrounded  by  rising  grounli 
covered  witii  lofty  trees  :  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  as  well  a 
the  temperature  of  the  climate  it  was  esteemed  the  most  healthf^ 
and  delicious  situation  in  Spain.  Some  months  before  Ills  remgn^ 
tion  he  had  sent  an  architect  tiiither  to  add  a  new  apartment  I 
the  monastery  for  his  accommodation  ;  but  he  gave  strict  ord 
>  that  the  style  of  the  building  should  be  such  as  suited  his  p 
situation  rather  than  his  former  dignity.  It  consisted  only  of  n 
rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with  naked  walla 
the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hung  with  broM 
cloth,  mid  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner.  They  were  ai 
on  a  level  with  the  ground,  with  a  door  on  one  side  into  a  gardei 
of  which  Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan,  and  had  filled  1 
with  varioaa  planta  which  he  intended  to  cultivate  nridi  in  Q 
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hands :  on  the  other  side  they  communicated  with  the  chapel  of 
the  monastery,  in  which  he  was  to  perform  his  devotions.  Into 
this  humble  retreat,  hardly  sufHcietit  for  the  comfortable  accom- 
modation of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Charles  enter  with  twelve 
domestics  only.  He  buried  there,  in  solitude  and  eileuce,  his 
grandeur,  his  ambition,  together  with  all  those  vast  projects  which, 
during  ahnoat  half  a  century,  had  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe. 

When  Cliarles  entered  thb  retreat  he  formed  such  a  plan  of 
life  for  himself  as  would  have  suited  the  condition  of  a  private 
gentleman.  Sometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants  iu  his  garden 
with  his  own  hands ;  sometimes  he  rode  out  in  the  neighbouring 
wood  on  a  little  horse,  the  only  one  that  he  kept,  attended  by  a 
single  servant  on  foot.  Wlien  his  infirmities  confined  him  to  his 
apartment,  which  often  happened,  and  deprived  him  of  those  more 
active  recreations,  he  either  admitted  a  few  gentlemen  who  re- 
sided near  the  monastery  to  visit  him,  and  entertained  them 
familiarly  at  his  table,  or  he  employed  himself  in  studying  me- 
chanical principles,  and  in  forming  curious  works  of  mechanism, 
of  which  he  had  always  been  remarkably  fond,  and  to  which  his 
genius  was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this  view  he  had  engaged 
Turriano,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  artists  of  the  age,  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  retreat.  He  laboured  together  with  him  in 
framing  models  of  the  most  useful  machines,  as  well  as  in  making 
experiments  with  regard  to  their  respective  powers,  and  it  was 
not  seldom  that  the  ideas  of  the  monarch  assisted  or  perfected  the 
inventions  of  the  artist.  He  relieved  his  miud  at  intervals  with 
sligliter  and  more  fantastic  works  of  mechanism,  in  fashioning 
puppets,  wliich,  by  internal  springs,  mimicked  tlie  actions  and 
gestures  of  men,  to  the  astonisliment  of  the  ignorant  monks,  wlio, 
beholding  movements  which  they  could  not  comprehend,  some- 
times distrusted  their  own  senses,  and  sometimes  suspected  Charles 
and  Turriano  of  being  in  compact  with  invisible  powers.  He 
was  particularly  curious  witli  regard  to  the  construction  of  clocks 
and  watches;  and  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he 
could  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  lie  reflected, 
it  is  said,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  as  well  aa  regret,  on  his  own 
folly,  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time  and  labour  on  the  more 
,  rain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a  precise  uniformity  of  senri- 

ait  concerning  the  profound  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion, 
i  About  MX  months  before  his  death,  the  gout,  after  a  longer 

1  than  usual,  returned  with  a  pro^rtAonaV  Snct^asft 


c^asft^^B 
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violence.  His  shattered  constitution  had  not  vigour  enough  to 
withstand  such  a  shock.  It  enfeebled  liis  mind  as  much  as  hia 
body ;  and  from  this  period  we  hardly  discern  any  trace  of  that 
sound  and  masculine  understanding  which  dis^§^uished  Charlei 
among  iiia  contemporaries.  Aa  illiberal  and  timid  superstitioD 
depraved  his  spirit :  he  hod  no  relish  for  aniuseiue;nts  of  any  kind  | 
he  endeavoured  to  confonn  in  his  manner  of  living  to  all  tba 
rigour  of  monastic  austerity ;  he  desired  no  other  society  than 
that  of  monks,  and  was  almost  continually  employed  with  them 
in  clianting  the  hyiuns  of  the  Missal.  As  an  expiation  for  fail 
sins  he  gave  himself  the  discipline  in  secret  with  such  severi^ 
that  the  whip  of  cords  which  he  employed  as  the  instrument  of 
his  punishment  was  found  after  his  decease  tinged  with  his  blood* 
Nor  waa  he  satisfied  with  these  acts  of  moTtification,  which,  how* 
ever  severe,  were  not  unexampled.  The  timorous  and  distnistfot 
solicitude  which  always  accompanies  superstitiou  still  continued 
to  disquiet  him,  and,  depreciating  all  the  devout  exercises  ia 
which  he  had  hitlierto  been  enga^ud,  prompted  him  to  aiiu  ei 
Bometliing  extraordinary,  at  some  new  and  singular  act  of  pietyy, 
that  would  ditjplay  his  zeal  and  merit  the  favour  of  heaven.  Tl^f 
act  on  which  he  lixed  was  as  wild  aud  uncommon  as  any  that. 
superstition  ever  suggested  to  a  weak  and  disordered  fancy.  Hq 
resolved  to  celebrate  lib  own  obsequies  before  his  death.  H* 
ordere<l  his  tomb  to  be  erected  iu  tlie  cliapel  of  tlie  mooBstery). 
his  domestics  marclted  thither  in  funeral  procession,  with  blade 
tapers  in  their  liands ;  he  himself  followed  in  his  shroud 
laid  in  his  coffin  with  much  solemnity ;  the  service  for  the  dea4 
waa  chanted,  and  Charles  joined  in  tite  prayers  offered  up  for  th# 
rest  of  his  soul,  minglmg  his  tears  with  those  which  the  attendAnti 
shed,  as  if  they  were  celebrating  a  real  fimeral.  The  ceremoiqr; 
closed  witti  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coffin  in  the  usual  ibnn^ 
and  all  the  assistants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  shub 
Then  Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin  and  withdrew  to  his  aput* 
ment,  full  of  tliose  awful  senlimenta  which  such  a,  singular 
lenmity  was  calculated  to  inspire.  But  either  tiie  fatiguing  1< 
of  tlie  ceremony,  or  the  impression  which  the  image  of  deftth 
on  his  mind,  affected  him  so  much  that  ueit  day  be  waa 
with  a  fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  resist  its  violmi 
and  he  expired  on  the  21iit  September,  after  a  life  of  fifty-eigMj 
years,  six  months,  and  twenty-five  days." 
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Strange  as  it  may  appear,  not  a.  single  voice  waa  raised  to  dis- 
pute tlie  will  of  Ciiarlea  V.  Tlie  eleclora  had  foi^tten  the 
general  welfare  of  their  country  ajnidst  the  heat  of  reli^ous  feuda 
and  the  projects  of  individual  selfishness.  One  of  the  earliest 
fruita  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  influence  in  Gennany  was  the 
establisiiment  of  Jesuit  colonies  in  all  the  Komanist  slates,  A 
member  of  that  society  named  Canisius,  who  had  published  a 
catechism  in  Bavaria,  being  invited  into  Austria,  where  Pro- 
testantiaa  was  now  triumphant,  laboured  so  successfully  as  to 
extort  from  his  opponents  the  cojifessiuu  tliat  "  but  for  him,  all 
Southern  Germany  would  Iiave  become  Lutheran."  The  good 
Pope  Marcellus,  of  wiiom  a  contemporary  liad  said  that  he  was  a 
man  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  as  one  who  would 
rescue  the  words  "church,"  "council,"  and  "reform"  from  the 
contempt  into  which  they  had  fallen,  had  been  succeeiled  by  the 
most  active  of  the  Ultra-Romanist  party,  Peter  Qaraifii.  TIds 
pontiff,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Paul  IV.,  was  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year  when  he  ascended  the  papal  throne ;  but  his  deep-sunk 
eyes  had  still  all  the  fire  of  youth.  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
meagre ;  a  bundle  of  sinews  and  nerves.  His  liabits  were  singu- 
larly irregular :  he  would  sleep  all  day  and  study  at  night ;  and 
woe  to  the  servant  who  ventured  to  intrude  on  Ins  privacy  without 
being  summoned.  The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to  re-establish 
the  ancient  faith  in  its  former  splendour.  He  believed  that  he 
was  chosen,  not  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  but  by  God  himself, 
to  fill  the  chair  of  St,  Peter,  "  We  promise  and  swear,"  said  thia 
zealous  pontiff  in  his  inaugnratory  bull,  "  in  all  truth  to  provide 
that  the  reform  of  the  universal  church  and  of  the  Roman  court 
be  taken  in  liand  in  earnest." 

With  Ferdinand  I.  he  would  at  first  hold  no  communication, 
because  he  had  sanctioned  a  peace  with  the  Protestants ;  but 
dreading  liis  defection  from  the  Hoinish  fiiitli,  lio  placed  about  tlie 
Emperor's  person  as  confessor,  a  Jesuit  named  liobadilla,  who 
brought  him  back  to  the  feet  of  the  Hoiy  gtftoa.    "Swr&s&^S,  . 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

MAXmilJAiJ  U. — KUDOI.PH  U. 
From  A.D.  1564  to  1612. 

Maximilian  II.  had  been  recommended  to  the  electors  by  his 
father  in  the  year  1560  at  a  diet  held  at  Frankfort.     The  terms 

.  which  the  Emperor  described  hia  son's  qualifications  may  ba 
'  taken,  with  a  little  allowance  for  a  father's  affectionate  partiality, 
aa  a  &ir  representation  of  Masimiliaii's  character;  "He  is  iutel- 
ligent,  ready-witted,  gentle  and  tolerant ;  in  a  word,  endued  with 
all  the  virtues  which  beseem  a  sovereign,  attached  to  his  native 
land  and  studious  of  her  welfare.  He  is  also  learned,  speaking 
with  fiuency  the  six  principal  European  languages,  so  that  be  will 
be  able  himself  to  converse  with  the  representatives  of  foreign 
powers."  During  his  reign  the  German  people,  both  Ronuuiist 
and  Protestant,  enjoyed  a  freedom  from  persecution  which  they 
had  never  experienced  since  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Kefonuaiaon, 
and  tliis  too  at  a  period  when  France  and  the  Netherlands  were 
deluged  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  The  imperial  chamber,  which, 
altliough  established  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  lawless  violence, 
had  hitherto  been  for  the  most  part  set  at  nought  by  the  mora 
powerful  nobles,  now  occupied  its  true  position  as  ttie  supreme 
tribunal  of  the  land,  to  whose  decisions  all  M'ithout  distiuctiou 
were  compelled  to  submit.  One  knight  alone,  William  of  Grumo 
bach,  refused  to  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  freebooters  ravaged  Franconia  with  fire  and  sword,  stormed 
the  city  of  Wurtzburg,  and  put  the  bishop  to  death.  Being 
placed  under  the  ban  of  ihe  Empire  for  this  atrocious  act,  he  fied 
to  Golha,  where  he  was  received  with  kindness  by  Frederick,  am 
of  the  late  elector  of  Saxony,  whom  he  had  well  nigh  persuaded 
to  employ  the  mercenary  Franconians  in  an  attempt  lo  recover 
his  hereditary  dominions,  wlien  an  army  commanded  by  the  Elec- 
tor Augustus  appeared  before  the  city,  and  after  a  si^,  wliich 
lasted  the  whole  winter,  compelled  Frederick  to  surrender  at  dis* 
cretion.     The  ill-fated  young  man  was  then  conveyed  a  prisoner 

h  Vienna,  where  he  was  exhibited  to  the  mob,  and  (hen  tluvwn 
dungeon  in  Styria.      Grumbach,  alter  suffering  tortures 

)  horrible  to  relate,  was  at  last  tied  tg  four  wild  iiocsoa, 
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tore  him  limb  from  limb.  In  the  year  1573  Maximilian  was 
elected  Iciug  of  Poland,  and  died  soon  afterwards  at  Ratisbon,  not 
without  suspidon  of  having  been  poisoned  by  the  Jesuits.  He  was 
succeeded  by  hia  son  Uudolph  II.,  who  closely  resembled  his  an- 
cestor Frederick  III.  in  the  shyness  and  indolence  of  liia  liabita. 
The  cliief  business  of  his  life  was  to  collect  a  stable  of  handsome 
horses,  which  he  never  rode,  and  to  study  natural  history  and 
astronomy  under  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Dane  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  the  German  philosopher  Kepler.  Strange  things  had 
been  foretold  to  him  by  the  astrologer  who  had  cast  his  lioroacope. 
He  was  not  to  marry,  because  it  had  been  read  in  the  stare  that 
he  should  die  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son  :  Rudolph  therefore  re- 
mained single,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  liis  studies  shut  himself  up  so 
cl<»ely  tliat  foreign  Bjubassadors  and  persons  of  condition  were 
obliged  to  dif^nise  themselves  as  grooms  in  order  to  obtain  a 
stolen  glimpse  of  him.  So  careiiilly  did  he  exclude  himself  from 
public  observation,  that  for  many  months  the  people  of  Vienna 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  A  bigoted  priest, 
Meloliior  Clesel,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  persuaded  the  feeble-minded 
Emperor  that  an  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  root  Protestantism 
out  of  Austria.  During  liis  father's  life-time  the  Lutherans  had 
rather  been  connived  at  tlian  encouraged,  and  liad  built  chapels  in 
Tarioua  parts  of  the  country.  These  were  now  closed,  the  Pro- 
testants banished,  and  a  law  passed  that  education  sliould  tlience- 
fiirth  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  It  caimot  be 
denied  that  their  own  absurdities  and  the  unchristian  wranglings 
©f  their  teachers  in  some  degree  justified  this  severity.  In  Saxony 
flnd  the  Palatinate  still  more  violent  measures  were  adopted 
against  the  Calvinbfs,  to  whom  the  disputes  of  the  Lutherans 
had  given  an  advantage  which  neither  their  doctrines  nor  their 
character  merited.  Dr.  C'rell,  the  chancellor  of  Christian  I,,  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  anxious  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  and 
to  bring  about  a  union  of  tlie  two  churches,  prevailed  on  the 
Elector  to  prohibit  the  superstitious  practice  of  exorcism  in  bap- 
tism :  but  the  people  were  so  besotted  that  they  compelled  their 
pastors  still  to  perform  it.  In  1591  Christian  died  suddenly; 
Bad  Crell,  after  an  imprisonment  of  fen  years,  was  brought  out 
into  the  public  market-place  of  Dresden  and  belieaded  with  a 
<word,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Cave  Calviniano  Crell."  Simi- 
'hr  cruelties  were  perpetrated  in  Brunswick,  But  tlie  stupid 
of  the  Lutherans  was  never  more  diaciedita.\iVj  e.-s.VSai.W 
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than  in  their  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.'s  amended  calendar  (publiehed  in  1584).  Like  some  men 
in  the  present  day,  they  chose  rather  to  endure  inconvenience  and 
disorder  than  accept  any  thing  which  had  been  defiled  by  pafsing 
through  the  hands  of  a  Pope ;  and  therefore  protested  at  the  diet 
against  any  innovation  on  the  good  old  practice  of  nib-reckoning 
their  time.  These  divisions  among  the  Protestants  were  hailed 
with  satisfaction  by  the  Pope  and  his  adherents,  among  whom  the 
iDoat  dbtinguished  was  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  ill- 
'treatment  of  some  Homanista  by  the  mob  of  Donauwerth  had 
given  this  prince  a  pretext  for  seizing  on  the  city  and  placing  the 
JBavarian  arms  over  its  gates.  Tliia  act  of  violence  escited  great 
indignation  among  the  Protestants,  particularly  the  Calvinbts. 
The  Palatine  Frederick  IV.  proposed  a  general  Usion  of  the 
■  Protestants,  but  was  at  first  supported  only  by  Wurtemberg  and 
the  Margrave  of  Franconia.  In  1609,  liowever,  he  was  joined 
by  Brandenbnig,  and  subsequently  by  roost  of  the  Frotestaut 
princes  except  the  drunken  Elector  of  Saxony,  Christian  II.,  who 
returned  no  answer  to  the  proposal.  On  the  other  hand,  &Iaxi- 
milian  assembled  the  Romanist  princes,  and  proposed  to  them  A 
Holy  League  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  Union.  Christian 
11.  was  invited  to  Prague,  and  so  plied  with  Hungarian  wine, 
that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  joining  the  league,  Protestant  as  he  waa, 
when  Saxony  was  saved  from  this  disgrace  by  the  spirited  remon- 
Btranceof  Duke  Julius  of  Brunswick.  The  German  Protestantt 
i  on  tlieir  side  a  zealous  friend  in  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who 
3  preparing  to  inarch  an  army  to  their  assbtance,  when  hb  life 
a  taken  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  Eavaillac.  Rudolph, 
who  had  been  couipelled  to  cede  Hungary  and  Austria  to  hb  bro- 
ther Matthias  in  the  year  1606,  endeavoured  to  secure  the  sove- 
leignty  of  Bohemia  by  granting  to  the  people  a  cliarler,  termed 
the  "  Letter  of  Majesty,"  by  which  political  and  religious  freedom 
s  insured  to  them  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  danger  over,  as  he-; 
supposed,  llian  he  permitted  his  cousin  Leopold,  Bishop  of  Fassauj 
-"  e  an  army  with  which  he  invaded  Bohemia  and  stormed' 
the  suburbs  of  Prague.  On  the  advance  of  Matthias  howei 
compelled  to  cede  Bohemia  to  his  brother,  as  iie  had  yiel 
Hungary  and  Austria.  As  Rudolph  beheld  from  hb  window 
beautiful  city,  whieli  he  was  aliout  to  quit  for  ever,  he  exclaimed 
'n  bitterness  of  spirit,  "May  the  vengeance  of  God  overtake  the^ 
and  my  curse  light  on  thee  and  on  all  Bohemia  [ " 
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Od  the  20th  January,  1612,  Rudolph  died  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  succeeded  on  tiie  imperial  throne  by  his  brother 
Matthias. 


^_  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XLIV. 

^^  Separation  of  the  Netherlands  fTom  the  Spanish  croicn.—la 
the  year  1572,  Holland,  which  liad  been  struggling  for  maoy 
years  againBt  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  Spain,  declared  itself  in- 
dependent, and  established  a  republic  consisting  of  seven  pro- 
vinces, Geldern,  Holland,  Zealand,  Zutphen,  Friesland,  Oberyssel, 
and  Groningen,  which  they  named  the  States-General  of  Holland, 
and  elected  William  of  Orange  general  Stattholiler,  Tliey  had 
been  advised  to  adopt  these  decisive  measures  by  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  England,  who  was  anxious  to  establish  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  a  barrier  against  Spain  and  France.  TJie  United  Pro- 
vinces soon  formed  an  alliance  with  Ghent,  wjiere  a  republic  was 
also  established,  and  Francis  of  Alen^on,  brother  of  Henry  III, 
of  France,  chosen  Slatf  holder.  A  price  being  set  by  the  Span- 
iards on  the  head  of  William  of  Omnge,  he  was  assassinated  by 
a  man  wlto  entered  his  lodging  in  the  guise  of  a  petitioner.  In 
his  dying  agony  llie  unfortunate  prince  was  heard  to  murmur, 
"  God  have  mercy  on  me,  and  on  tliis  poor  nation."  He  died 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who  twelve  years  before,  during  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
had  witnessed  the  murder  of  her  father,  the  celebrated  Admiral 
Coligny,  and  of  her  first  husband  Teligny.  Afler  many  years  of 
war,  during  which  the  strong  fortress  of  Ostend  surrendered  to 
the  Spaniards,  after  a  coble  defence  of  three  years  (a.d.  1605),  an 
armistice  was  at  last  concluded ;  the  seven  northern  provinces 
remaining  independent,  the  soutliern  being  re-annexed  to  Spain. 
Almost  all  the  riches  of  the  Netherlands  were  transferred  with  the 
Protestants  to  Holland  ;  and  Flanders,  except  during  tlie  few  years 
of  her  connesion  with  that  country,  which  terminated  in  1830, 
has  never  been  able  to  compete  with  lier  rival  in  commerce, 
wealth,  or  civilization. 

Ttfcho  Brahe. — This  celebrated  astronomer  was  bom  on  the 

14th  of  December,  15-i6,  and  in  1659  entered  at  the  university 

^^  of  Copenhagen,  where  liis  attention  was  directed  to  astronomy  by 

^Bk  total  eclipse  of  the  suu,  which  took  place  in  1560.     After  tra- 

Huelling  for  some  years  in  Switzerland  GuadGBnite.i\'jt\vtiw^'Ov«&^ 
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ill  1576,  on  the  little  island  of  Hoen,  which  was  placed  at  hia 
disposal  by  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Detimark.  Here  he  built  an 
obaervatory  and  occupied  himself  in  astronomical  pursuits  until 
1596,  when  the  building;  was  demolished  by  order  of  Christian  IV. 
In  1599  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  IL 
to  reside  with  him,  and  after  superiu lending'  his  studies  for  two 
years,  died  at  Prague  on  the  13th  October,  1601.  His  monumrat 
is  Btill  to  be  seen  in  that  city. 

KepUr. — Joseph  Kepler  was  born  at  a  little  village  near 
Weil,  in  the  territory  of  Wiirteinberg,  on  tiie  27th  December, 
1571.  His  first  work  was  an  almanac  for  the  year  1594. 
After  a  residence  of  eleven  years  at  Prague,  he  was  compelled 
by  poverty  to  accept  the  appointment  of  mathematical  professor 
at  Linz.  During  the  Tiiirty  Tears'  "War  he  was  patronized  by 
Wallenstein,  who  gave  him  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
Roatock.  He  died  on  the  15th  November,  1631,  at  llatisbon, 
wliitlier  he  had  gone  to  petition  tie  diet  for  a  more  r^^ular  pay- 
ment of  his  stipend  aa  professor.  In  the  year  1 808  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  subscription  at  Ratisbon  ;  it  CMn- 
of  a  round  temple  with  eight  pillars,  liaving  the  bust  of 
Kepler  in  the  centre. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

MATTHIA9. FEHDHJAUn   11. 

From  A.D.  1612  lo  1637, 

It  seemed  suspicious  that,  whilst  Matthias  appeared  nnxious  to 
insure  freedom  to  the  Bohemians,  his  nephew,  Ferdinand,  should 
be  destroying  every  vestige  of  it  in  the  mountains.  The  solution 
of  this  enigma  appeared  but  too  soon.  When  Matthias  became 
Emperor,  he  quitted  Bohemia,  leaving  to  his  nephew  Ferdinand, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  that  country,  to  recon- 
cile as  well  as  he  could  the  system  of  persecution  which  he  had 
followed  in  the  mountains  with  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  Letter 
of  Majesty.  The  first  act  of  Ferdinand's  reign  was  to  remove 
Clesel,  his  micle's  ancient  friend,  from  his  councils,  and  treat 
him  as  a  superannuated  dotard,  because  the  bishop  had  entreated 
ton  to  apare  Boiiemia.    "  Better  a  dq«fflt  than  a  land  Ml     " 
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heretics,"  iras  the  fierce  reply.  A  ehudder  of  horror  thrilled 
tlirougb  all  hearts  as  Ferdinand,  attended  by  hb  Jesuit  coun- 
sellors, entered  Frague.  He  swore,  indeed,  to  respect  the  Letter 
of  Majesty ;  but  esperience  showed  that  at  Gr^tz  and  Laybach 
he  had  manifeated  little  r^ard  for  the  aauctity  of  an  oath.  The 
Jesuits  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  exultation.  They  circu- 
lated tracts,  in  which  tlie  best  modes  of  estermiuating  Protest- 
antism were  freely  discussed  ;  and  one  of  them,  Scioppius,  in  his 
"  Alarm-drum  of  the  Holy  War,"  declared  that  the  oidy  way  to 
attain  that  end  was  to  wade  to  it  through  blood.  All  writing 
were  subjected  to  a  severe  censorship,  and  none  allowed  to  be 
published  except  those  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  supporters.  Each 
party  seemed  to  understand  the  disposition  of  the  other,  and,  like 
the  ancietit  gladiators,  each  waited  until  some  indiscreet  move- 
ment or  some  uiaiiUestation  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  its  adver- 
sary should  enable  it  to  strike  with  effect.  The  Protestant  feeling 
was  so  general  throughout  Bohemia,  that  the  people  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  celebrate  their  worship  openly,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  only  the  nobles  possessed  that  privilege.  But 
when,  presuming  on  this  forbearance,  tiiey  ventured  to  erect  new 
churches  in  several  places,  Ferdinand  immediately  ordered  the 
buildings  to  be  demolished.  The  states  made  representations, 
which  the  King  treated  with  contempt.  Irritated  beyond  endur- 
ance, they  resorted  to  the  old  Bohemian  mode  of  revenging  injuries. 
William,  von  Lobkowitz  seized  the  Stattholder  Martinitz,  whilst 
Count  Thurn  laid  hold  on  hb  colleague  Slawata,  aud  others 
haviug  come  to  their  assistance,  the  two  representatives  of  Ma- 
jesty were  flung  out  of  a  window  of  the  palace.  Their  secre- 
tary and  creature,  Fabricius,  was  sent  after  hie  masters.  The 
window  was  60  feet  irom  tiie  ground  ;  but  luckily  a  dwarf  alder- 
tree,  round  which  a  heap  of  waste  paper  aud  other  rubbish  had 
accumulated,  broke  the  force  of  their  fall  and  preserved  them 
from  serious  injury,  though  Slawata  sustained  a  severe  concussion. 
This  event  occurred  on  the  25th  of  May,  1618,  from  which  day 
we  may  date  the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The 
first  movement  of  the  Bohemians  af\er  this  act  of  violence  was  to 
drive  out  the  Jesuits,  "  that  hypocritical  pestilent  sect,"  as  they 
termed  them.  The  people  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Silesia 
followed  their  example,  and  forwarded  to  Vienna  a  strong  letter 
of  remonstrance,  to  which  Ferdinand  returned  no  answer.  The 
OMint  of  Thuni,  the  (Hig;inal  inatigatot  of  tHa  te\<^\., 
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marched  to  Vienna  and  prepared  to  stonn  the  city.  Ferdinand 
(who  had  lately  returned  from  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
had  been  elected  Emperor  in  the  room  of  Matthias)  took  refuge 
in  a  Birong  tower  within  the  walls ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  army 
of  the  liberator  appear  in  sight,  than  the  populace  buret  into  b^ 
hiding-place,  and  hiid  before  him  an  iuBtrument  which  promised 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  "  Sign  it,  Ferdy," 
shouted  one  of  their  leaders.  At  tiiis  critical  moment  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  waa  heard  in  the  castle  yard.  Tlie  cavalry  of  Dam- 
pierre,  one  of  Ferdinand's  foreign  generals,  had  come  to  the 
King's  relief.  The  burghers  retreated,  and  were  soon  aftenvardi 
abandoned  by  the  Bohemians,  as  well  as  by  the  Hungariau  army 
which  had  come  to  their  assistance  under  the  command  of  Beth- 
lehem Gabor.  Wild  Lithuanian  Cossacks  (as  they  were  called) 
were  now  sent  into  Austria  with  express  orders  to  bum,  slay,  and 
pillage,  until  the  Germans  were  thoroughly  converted.  Mean- 
while the  Bohemians  and  Hungarians  succeeded  in  repulsing  the 
Foles,  who  had  marched  against  them  ;  and,  amidst  the  din  and 
horror  of  war,  placed  the  elector  Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  on  the 
throne  of  Bohemia,  and  Bethlehem  Gabor  on  that  of  Hungary, 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who  iiad  been  placed  at  the  head  of  tb« 
■  Bomanist  league,  now  feared  that  the  Emperor  would  conqutf 
Bohemia  without  his  assistance,  and  took  tlie  field  in  all  haste,. 
having  first  promised  the  Union  that  he  would  respect  all  Lu- 
theran and  reformed  churches,  except  those  of  Bohemia.  The.' 
elector  Palatine  had  accepted  the  Bohemian  crown  at  the  iustaoc* 
of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  1.  of  England,  who 
perpetually  repeating  to  him  that  she  would  rather  starve  with  % 
crown  on  her  head  than  live  in  luxury  under  an  Elector's  " 
The  indolence  of  the  other  Protestant  princes  had  rendered  it' 
easy  for  him  to  maintain  his  ascendancy  in  tlie  Union,  and  tht' 
Bohemians  thought  that  tliey  had  made  a  happy  choice  in  electing, 
him  their  King ;  but  circumstances  soon  convinced  them  that  ba 
was  a  man  rather  of  words  than  of  action.  In  order  to  aecune 
the  co-operation  of  his  former  allies,  he  held  a  diet  of  the  Udioii. 
at  Niirnberg,  where  he  was  mean  enough  to  allow  the  imperiaJi 
ambassador.  Count  Hohenzollern,  to  occupy  his  throne,  whilst  ha 
seated  himself  on  a  stool  by  his  side.  His  manners  also  gava 
great  offence  to  the  Boiiemians.  He  spoke  French,  a  langungc- 
which  they  detested,  and  introduced  the  vices  and  frivolities  of 
ihe  eoait  of  France  into  that  of  Buheuua<    The  dr«»  of  tl^^ 
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court-ladies  caused  especial  scandal  to  liis  uew  subjects.  But 
what  was  worse  than  all,  he  commissioned  his  chaplain,  Scultetus, 
to  preach  against  the  Lutherans  and  Utrafjuisls  ;*  and  with  a 
stupid  barbarism,  which  was  at  that  time  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Calvinists,  proceeded  to  strip  the  churches  of 
Prague  of  the  few  works  of  art  which  they  still  contained.  The 
people,  irritated  at  this  uncalled-for  devastation,  rose,  and  were 
only  appeased  by  the  promise  of  Count  Thurn  that  no  such 
attempts  should  be  made  in  future.  But  Frederick  had  lost  the 
'affections  of  the  people,  and  had  never  attempted  to  conciliate 
'the  Bohemian  nobles ;  from  the  Union  he  had  nothing  to  hope, 
ibr  Bohemia  had  been  expressly  given  up  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  League ;  and,  to  complete  the  list  of  his  embarrass- 
ments, he  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  and  received 
a  Turkish  ambassador  into  his  capital,  to  the  great  disgust  of  all 
Europe. 

Ou  the  8th  of  November,  1C20,  the  Bohemians,  who  Jiad  en- 
trenched themselves  on  the  White  Mountain,  near  Prague  (the 
eceneofZiska's  heroic  deeds),  were  attacked  and  utterly  routed 
by  the  united  Imperial  and  Bavarian  forces  under  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  and  Count  Tilly,  a  Walloon  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  Maximilian. t  Frederick  was 
at  table  when  a  breathless  messenger  announced  to  liim  that  his 
army  was  engaged  with  tlie  enemy.  In  order  to  gain  time  for 
consideration  he  asked  for  an  armistice  of  twenty-four  hours,  but 
the  Duke  would  only  allow  him  eight.  This  short  space  he  em- 
ployed in  withdrawing  by  night  from  the  capital  with  his  wife 
and  principal  officers.  '■  I  know  now  who  I  am,"  said  the  un- 
ibappy  Prince  to  tiiose  who  attempted  to  console  him :  "  it  is  only 
I  in  adversity  that  we  sovereigns  learn  tliis  lesson."  Frederick 
.Bed  to  Breslau,  and  afterwards  to  Holland,  His  oivn  dominions 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Spanisii  general,  Spinola,  with  an 
army  of  25,000  men.  As  he  had  only  reigned  one  winter,  men 
named  him  in  derision  the  "  "Winter  King."  The  fate  of  the 
capital  decided  tliat  of  all  BoJtemia,  which  submitted  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  Emperor's  pleasure.  Those  leaders  of  the  insur- 
rection who  had  tied  (among  whom  was  Count  Thurn)  were 
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pronoiince'l  traitors,  their  goods  confiscated,  and  tJieir  namee 
nailed  to  the  gallows.  Five  hundred  noble  families  and  thirty-ax 
thousand  families  of  lower  rank  were  banished.  The  Btreets  ran 
with  the  blood  of  those  who  remained.  All  Protestant  preachers 
were  banished  j  and,  to  render  his  proceedings  complete,  Ferdi- 
nand  tore  the  Letter  of  Majesty  with  his  own  hand,  and  brake 
the  seal.  So  severe  was  the  blow,  that  Bohemia  has  never  reco- 
vered from  it,  even  to  tliis  day.  Count  Mansfeld,  the  leader  of 
the  Protestants,  was  placed  under  the  Imn  of  the  Empire,  and  K 
reward  of  10,000  florins  otfered  for  his  head.  The  Protestant 
Union  voluntarily  dissolved  itself,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
people,  who  expressed  their  feelings  in  satirical  compositions. 
Among  these  a  book  was  published,  entitled  '  A  full  and  particular 
Account  of  all  the  Acta  of  the  late  Union ;'  wliich,  on  being 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  only  blank  leaves. 

Silesia  was  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  CouDt 
Hannibal  von  Dohna  traversed  the  country  with  the  famous 
Lichtenst«in  dragoons,  and  set  the  example  of  the  sa-cslled 
Dragonades,  which  were  afterwards  imitated  in  France,  Jesuit^ 
or  other  monks,  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  dragoons,  were  sent 
from  village  to  village,  and  house  to  house,  to  convert  tba 
inhabitants ;  a  mission  which  they  fulfilled  by  plundering,  tor- 
turing, and  when  other  means  failed,  by  kidnapping  the  children 
from  their  miserable  parents. 

In  Austria  the  nobility  had  yielded,  terrified  by  the  Empen>i% 
severity ;  but  the  bravo  peasantry  in  the  mountains  still  continued 
to  resist,  under  the  command  of  Stephen  Fadinger,  a  rich  pear' 
sant,  and  subsequently  under  that  of  a  man  called  the  Unknomt 
Student,  who  formed  them  into  regiments,  some  of  which  woit^ 
a  black  uniform,  emblematical  of  the  melancholy  condititm  ta 
wliicii  their  country  was  reduced.  They  called  themselves  ihq 
Evangelical  Army,  and  carried  banneis  with  the  inscription — 

The  contflst  is  for  bqu]  and  life ; 
If  Gud  give  covirags  for  the  atrita. 
The  tlimg  inuat  be.* 

After  keeping  the  Imperial  forces  at  bay  for  some  time,  they, 
were  at  length  completely  routed  by  the  renowned  Count  Pup. 
penheini,  the  Student  slain,  and  his  head  brought  to  the  gt-neraL 
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One  Prot&=tant  leader  was  still  in  anna.  The  little  deformed 
body  of  Count  Mansfeld  contained  one  of  the  bravest  spirits  that 
ever  animated  a  warrior.  The  Protestants  flocked  to  his  standard, 
and  he  soon  found  himself  in  AUace  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
20,000  men.  The  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick,  did  not  scruple 
to  tlirow  himself  into  the  arms  of  this  new  protector,  and  marcltcd 
with  him  to  meet  Count  Tilly,  over  whom  they  gained  some 
trifling  advantage ;  but  soon  afterwards,  Frederick  having;  di^ 
bajided  his  army,  and  thrown  iiimself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Em- 
peror, nothing'  remained  for  Mansfeld  bnt  to  fight  bis  way  into 
Holland,  whence  he  embarked  for  ^uglaad  to  implore  the  aid 
of  that  country.  Here  he  was  received  witli  loud  acclamations 
by  the  people,  but  gave  great  ofl'eucc  to  the  court-ladies,  by  re- 
fusing to  kiss  them,  as  was  then  the  English  custom.  Tilly 
having  bow  cleared  Germany  of  bis  enemies,  turned  all  liis  rage 
against  the  cities  of  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg,  which  had  pre- 
sumed to  take  up  arms  against  him.  Both  towns  were  laid  in 
ashes,  and  the  noble  library  of  Heidelberg  sent  as  a  present  to 
the  Pope.*  Although  the  Emperor  detested  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, it  seemed  necessary  to  reward  him  for  these  distinguished 
services  of  his  general:  he  therefore  presented  him  with  the 
electoral  hat  of  the  unfortunate  Frederick.  This  outn^eous 
proceeding  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of  James  I.,  and  as  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  marriage  of  his  sou  with  a  daughter  uf  the  King 
of  Spain  happened  at  this  time  to  be  broken  off,  he  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  avenge  tlie  insult  offered  to  his  son-iu-law,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  for  the  purpose 
of  reinstating  Frederick.  But  the  hopes  to  which  this  alliance 
gave  birth  were  miserably  disappointed.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  Charles  I.  was  too  much  eug^ed  in  disputes  with  his  par- 
liament to  interfere  in  continental  quarrels ;  and  the  French  mi- 
nister, Cardinal  Richelieu,  judged  it  necessary  to  put  down  the 
Huguenots  at  home,  before  lie  ventured  to  aid  (he  Germau  Pro- 
testants against  the  Empire.  The  King  of  Denmark  (Christian 
IV.)  was  therefore  the  only  sovereign  who  gave  substantial 
assistance  to  his  brethren  in  Germany. 

*  The  uueiont  and  viiluablo  GonniiQ  MS3,  belongiug  to  this  IHjrary  were 
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Condition  of  Europe  at  the  eommenccmenl  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
FFar.— Scliiller  has  given  us  a  Biasterly  eketcli  of  the  state  of 
Europe  at  this  time,  "  The  Eomanist  party  was  infinitely  the 
more  numerous,  and  more  favctired  by  the  constitution  of  the 

pire  :  still  the  Protestants  possessed  a  tract  of  rich  territory, 
warlike  princes  aiid  nobles,  numerous  armies,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sea,  flourishing  towns,  and  many  adherents  in  the  Romanist 

s.  If  the  Eoinanists  had  Spaiii  and  Italy  on  their  side, 
Venice,  Holland,  and  England  were  ready  to  subsidize  the  Pro- 
testants with  their  treasures,  and  the  northern  states  and  Turkey 
to  aid  them  with  their  troops.  Three  of  their  princes  were  elec- 
tors of  the  Empire.  Everything  might  have  been  done  if  private 
interests  had  not  been  consulted  rather  than  the  public  good. 
France  had  lost  with  her  illustrious  Henry  all  lier  weight  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  Holland  was  flourishing-,  but  required  all  her 
forces  for  tlie  defence  of  her  own  recently  acquired  freedom. 
England,  although  aggrandised  by  the  acquisition  of  Heotland,  was 
deprived  of  that  influence  in  Protestant  Europe  which  had  been 
obtmned  for  her  by  the  master-mind  of  Elizabeth,  The  weak 
James  the  First  suffered  his  daughter  and  her  husband  Frederick 

le  ruined,  without  attempting  to  save  tliem.  Spaia  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  that  mistaken  policy  which  had 
led  her  to  neglect  agriculture  at  home,  for  the  sake  of  drawiug; 
gold  from  her  newly  acquired  possessions  in  America.  The  Po]* 
lived  in  constant  fear  of  his  terrible  neighbotirs  the  Viceroys  of 
Milan  and  Naples.  As  head  of  the  church  he  wished  success  to 
the  Romanists,  but  as  a  temporal  prmce  he  was  glad  that  the 
Protestants  kept  the  Emperor  employed  at  home.  The  republic 
of  Venice  had  two  dangerous  neighbours  in  Austrian  Tyrol  and 
Spanish  Milan.  Savoy  lay  between  these  countries  and  France. 
In  the  north  two  powerful  mouarchs  had  made  themsdvea  re- 
spected :  Christian  IV.  in  Denmark,  and  Gustavus  Adolpbus  in 
Sweden." — Schiller,  30  Jiihriger  Krieg. 

7V//y.— Tilly,  whose  proper  name  was  John  T'zerklas  of  TUly, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  wao  bom  at 
Liege  in  the  year  1560.  Being'  intended  for  the  church,  he  re- 
ceived a  learned  education  from  the  Jesuits,  and  continued 
t&rotiffbout  Ilia  Vife  to  pique  \aras«\f  u^n  his  scholardilp 
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destination,  however,  was  afterwards  changed,  and  he  became  a 
page  at  the  court  of  Bavaria,  where  Duke  Maximilian  soon  dis- 
covered his  talents,  though  concealed  under  a  quiet  and  un- 
assuming exterior.  He  first  served  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
subsequently  in  Hungary,  where  he  quickly  attained  the  rank  of 
general  of  artillery.  But  it  was  in  the  service  of  Bavaria  that 
his  laurels  were  chiefly  won.  He  brought  the  Bavarian  troops 
to  a  high  state  of  discipline,  and  gained  at  their  head  victory 
after  victory  over  some  of  the  most  renowned  generals  in  Europe. 
Maximilian  rewarded  his  services  with  his  intimate  friendship, 
and  in  1623  the  emperor  created  him  a  count  of  the  Empire. 
Tilly  was  a  bigoted  Romanist,  and  acted  with  the  most  fiend-like 
cruelty  towards  the  Protestants  who  fell  into  his  hands.  He 
prided  himself  on  his  temperance,  as  well  as  his  military  prowess, 
and  used  to  boast  that  he  had  never  drunk  wine,  never  been  in 
love,  and  never  lost  a  battle.  But  after  his  defeat  at  Leipsic,  the 
last  part  of  this  boast  became  vain.  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
thin.  His  broad  forehead  was  marked,  like  the  rest  of  his 
countenance,  with  deep  furrows ;  whilst  a  long  and  prominent 
nose,  high  cheek  bones,  sunken  eyes,  and  hollow  cheeks,  made  up 
a  physiognomy  by  no  means  prepossessing.  His  usual  dress  was 
a  Spanish  suit  of  green  satin,  with  a  cocked  hat,  from  which  a 
long  red  ostrich  feather  dangled  down  upon  his  shoulders.  In 
battle  he  commonly  rode  a  small,  mean-looking,  grey  horse. 


Albert  of  Wallt-nstem,  or  uiore  properly  'Waliistein,  was  bom 
at  Fr^ue  on  the  14th  September,  1583.  As  a  boy  be  duplayed 
the  wildeatand  most  unruly  temper;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  wu 
bauisiied  from  Niirnberg  for  breaches  of  discipline  committed  al 
the  high  school  of  that  city.  He  now  entered  the  service  of  the 
Mai^raveofBu:^u,aspage;  and  having  one  day  fallen  asleep  oo 
a  balcony  of  the  castle  of  Innsbruck,  he  fell  from  a  height  of 
three  stories,  but  almost  miraculously  escaped  withont  injury. 
This  accident  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  his  future  life.  H« 
became  all  at  once  thoughtful,  taciturn,  and  yisionaiy,  Hfl 
fencied  that  Jiis  life  had  been  preserved  by  the  special  uiterpost- 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  renouncing  the  Protestant  ikith  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  turned  Boman  Catholic.  In  kii 
^;yout&  be  imveJled  much  in  Sptuu,  Fiance)  the  Methwiandi^  tUl 


B  Italy.  In  the  last  mentioned  country  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  astrology,  to  whicli  his  turn  of  mind  naturally  led 
him ;  and  nnder  Professor  Ai^li  of  Padua  made  great  advances 
in  a  science  which,  he  believed,  would  enable  him  to  read  his 
destiny  in  the  stars.  He  retained  tiia  fondness  for  tlus  study 
throHghoot  his  life,  and  was  always  accompanied  by  an  old 
astrologer  named  Seni.  On  his  return  from  Padua  lie  entered  the 
imperial  army,  and  distinguished  himself  in  Hungary  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Turks.  After  the  peace,  he  returned  to 
Bohemia  in  1606;  where  he  improved  his  slender  fortune  by 
marrying  an  old,  but  exceedingly  rich  widow.  Her  death,  which 
speedily  ensued,  relieved  him  from  an  unsuitable  consort,  and  put 
hira  in  possession  of  enoimous  wealtli.  Wallenstein  now  found 
himself  able  to  raise  a  troop  of  200  horse  at  liis  own  expense ; 
but  he  declined  to  mi\  himself  up  in  the  domestic  quarrels  then 
going  on  between  the  emperor  Rudolf  and  his  successor  MattiiiaA, 
and  joined  instead  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Venice.  In  this  expedition  Wallenstein  gained  by  iiia 
iiravery  and  generosity  the  favour  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  love  of 
the  soldiers.  Returning  home  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  he 
formed  a  second  marri^;e  with  the  young  and  beautiful  Isabella 
von  Harrach,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand's  privy  councillor  and 
favourite. 

When  the  Bohemians  revolted  in  1618,  they  offered  Wallen- 
stein a  command ;  but  he  remained  faithful  to  tlie  emperor,  for 
whom  he  did  good  service  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers 
raised  by  his  own  funds.  The  enraged  Bohemians  confiscated  all 
his  estates,  but  this  only  served  to  bmd  him  the  closer  to  Ferdinand. 
Aftei'wards  he  distiiiguisiied  himself  in  several  affairs  with  Betlile- 
hem  Gnbor.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, Wallenstein  was  restored  to  a!  1  his  possessions,  and  received  in 
addition  the  estate  of  Friedlaud,  with  tlie  title  of  duke.  He  now 
remained  for  some  time  idle  in  Bohemia.  He  offered  his  services 
to  tlie  IJuke  of  Bavaria ;  but  Tilly,  who  dreaded  the  proximity 
of  so  formidable  a  rival,  persuaded  Maximilian  to  decline  them. 
This  was  tlie  origin  of  the  bitter  Jiatred  which  snbse<iuently  pre- 
vailed between  Wallenstein  on  the  one  side,and  Tilly  and  his  master 
on  the  other.  But  Wallenstein  could  not  remain  long  inactive, 
and  wJien  Ferdinand  proposed  to  him  to  raise  a  force  of  20,000 
men,  he  at  once  declared  tJiat  he  was  wUllng  to  bring  50,000  into 
tlie  fidtL     "  Twenty  titoUBfuid  men,"  said  he,  "  «'\\!t.  «Aa3rs%  -,  ~  ' 
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thousond  will  be  able  to  support  themselves."  What  a  picture  of 
the  times !  a  whole  host  to  be  sustained  by  tlie  robbery  and 
plunder  of  their  fellow-countryTnen  I  The  proposal  was  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  Emperor,  who  nominated  him  getieralL 
of  the  imperial  forces.  In  a,  few  moiillis  Wallenctein,  by  dint  of 
profuse  gifts  and  still  more  liberal  promises,  collected  an  army  of 
adventurers  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  disciplii 
this  ill-assorted  body  was  suited  to  the  character  of  those 
composed  it.  "Wallenstein  allowed  no  priests  in  the  camp,  winked 
at  the  irregularities  of  hb  men  when  they  did  not  interfere  with 
military  duty,  rewarded  with  princely  munificence  those  who 
distinguished  themselves,  and  promoted  the  bravest  of  his  cot 
soldiers  to  posts  of  honour.  To  increase  his  influaice  over  these 
wild  mercenaries,  Wallenstein  affected  a  mysterious  adoration  of 
the  goddess  Fortune,  whose  name  he  adopted  as  the  watcliwoid 
of  his  anny.  Hints  also  of  midnight  communings  with  disem- 
bodied spirits  were  uttered  under  their  breath  by  the  superstitioua 
troopers,  whenever  their  general,  after  a  uigiit  spent  i 
astrological  studies,  appeared  in  the  camp  with  a  countenance  BO 
haggard  and  ghastly  as  well  nigh  to  warrant  the  belief  that  ht» 
itours  of  retirement  had  been  passed  in  converse  with  the  powas 
of  darkness."  Wallenstein 's  great  object  in  assuming  this  com- 
mand, was  to  restore  the  imperial  power  in  its  fullest  extent 
"  We  want  no  princes,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  but  asingle  maata 
as  in  France  and  Spain."  With  these  designs  he  marched  in  lb* 
autumn  of  1625  towards  the  north  of  Germany,  at  the  head  </' 
60,000  men.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  influenced  by  the 
crafty  diplomacy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  now  at  the  head  of  ai&in 

*  Sie  ftagcn,  er  les  'auch  in  den  Stemen 

Die  kiinftigen  Dinge,  die  nalien  und  femen ; 

Ich  wBiEZ  D,ber  beaser,  wte's  dainit  iat. 

Ein  grauca  Muiulein  pflegt  bei  nachttichcF  Friat 

Duch  verBcUoBBene  l^Gren  zii  ihm  eiiiEugehea 

Die  Sahild^fachen  haben'a  oft  angescbrien. — 

Und  immer  was  OrosEes  iat  dmiif  geschelien, 

Wenn  je  daa  groue  BocUein  kam  und  erBchien. 

Thej  any  too  that  lie  reads  in  tlie  sky 

The  thinga  tliat  are  coming,  botli  far  and  nigh. 

But  better  I  wot  haw  he  gains  that  power  I 

A  little  gTBT  rorm,  at  midiight  hour, 

Qliiiee  thro  gate  and  postern  barr'd, 

Chidlang'd  oft  by  the  woud'ring  guaid. 

And  aonie  great  reanJt  ia  lUwaya  seen 

When  little  grey-coat  ia  the  camp  has  been. 

Waltauuin-*  Orn^,  by  SdhiUM 
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in  France,  as  well  as  by  f  lie  more  substantial  assistance  of  England 
and  Holland,  but,  more  perhaps  than  all  these,  by  Ins  own 
ambition,  liad  already  invaiied  the  German  tenitorj',  wliere,  how- 
ever, he  met  with  but  little  support.  The  march  of  Wallenstein 
was  opposed  by  Mansfeld  with  his  irregular  army,  whom  ffallen- 
Btein  defeated  at  Deasan,  and  pursued  through  Silesia  and 
Hungary.  Ih  the  latter  country  Mansfeld  fell  sick  and  died. 
Meanwhile  Tilly  had  completely  overthrown  the  Danes  at  Lutter 
(27th  August,  1626) ;  and  when  Wallenstein  again  turned  his 
face  to  the  north,  but  little  remained  to  be  done.  In  conjunction 
with  Tilly  he  marched  into  Uolstein,  and  having  compelled  tlie 
King  of  Denmark  to  sign  an  ignominious  peace,  appeared  with 
liis  army  before  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Stralsund,  which 
would  liave  surrendered  at  the  first  summons,  had  not  the  burghers, 
disgusted  at  the  cowardice  of  their  magistrates,  taken  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  prepared  for  an  obstinate  redstance. 
Irritated  at  this  disappointment,  Wallenstein  swore  that  be  would 
take  tlie  place  tiiough  it  were  bound  to  heaven  with  chains  of 
iron ;'  but  the  brave  citizens,  reinforced  by  two  thousand  Swedes 
and  a  body  of  Scotch  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Denmark,  made 
GO  obstinate  a  defence,  that  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
after  lo^ng  12,000  men.  This  check  decided  for  the  present  the 
fate  of  Europe.  Wallenstein,  no  longer  deemed  invincible,  and 
violently  opposed  by  the  Jesuits,  fell  into  disgrace,  and  being 
formally  deprived  of  his  command,  retired  to  Prague  in  1630. 
His  army  was  partly  disbanded,  and  partly  incorporated  with  the 
troops  of  Tilly,  who  proceeded  to  invest  Magdeburg,  where  the 
people  had  successfully  resisted  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  for  the 
suppression  of  Protestant  worship. 

*  Euhmte  mit  aeinem  gottloaen  Mund, 
Er  VioUta  nchmen  die  Stadt  StralsTind 
Und  ■wii  eia  mit  Ketten  gen  Hinimol  gebimden, 
And  biMiatad  with  hifl  godlBss  tougue. 
Ho  w-nuld  take  the  fortresB  and  town  of  Stralaound 
Tho'  with.  choiHB  of  iron  to  heav'u  't  were  hound. 

WalUiistciii's  Camp. 
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The  Edict  of  Rfstilution. — Instead  of  remainiug  tranquil 
after  oompelliiig;  the  Kin^  of  Denmark  to  sign  a  peace  at 
Lubeck  in  1629,  the  Emperor  made  new  enemies  by  ordering 
the  reatitutioii  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  acquired  by  tlie  Priy 
testants  unce  the  edict  of  Fassau,  namely,  two  archbishoprin, 
twelve  bishoprics,  and  several  monaateriea  and  abbeys.  The 
Emperor  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  the  greater  part  of  the  booty, 
and  ^ve  a  iine  example  of  accumulation  by  naming  his  son 
Leopold  archbishop  and  bishop  of  Bremen,  Mt^eburg,  Hal- 
berstadt,  Pasaau,  and  Strasburg,  and  also  abbot  of  Hersfetd. 
The  Protestant  form  of  worship  was  also  suppressed  in  every  part 
of  Germany,  except  at  Magdeburg,  where  the  citizens  Gucce8sfull]> 
resisted  this  encroachment  on  their  liberties. 

Count  Maasfeld.- — ^Tius  celebrated  military  adventurer  wtl 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Peter   Ernest,  Count  Mansfeld,    aJid  t 
Mechlin  beauty,  with  whom  in  his  old  age  the  Count  had  fallen 
in  love.     Of  ancient  race,  but  small  possessions,  the  Counts 
Mansfeld  had  long  been  soldiers  of  fortune ;  and  tiie  one  of  wbi 
we  speak,  thongh  iiis  birth  deprived  him  of  the  family  hoiiiM 
was  early  destined  for  the  same  profession.     He  was  brought 
in  the  Koman  Catholic  &itb,  and  in  his  first  campaigns  did  g( 
service  for  the  Spanish  crown  in  the  Netherlands,  aud  suba»' 
quently  for  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.,  by  whom  he  was  legitimateiL 
But  as,  in  spite  of  this,  his  father's  estates  were  still  withheld  from 
him,  he  swore  revenge  against  tiie  house  of  Habsburg,  and  in  lit 
year  1610  went  over  to  the  Protestants.     Small  and  mean  in  par^ 
son,  Mansfeld  possessed  a  soul  of  iron,  wliich  no  reverses  couU 
subdue.     Without  a  foot  of  land,  lie  supported  his  troops  bf 
plunder;  and  so  great  was  the  fear  which  his  arms  inspired,  that. 
he  was  called  the  German  Attila.     His  death  was  characteristic 
though  savouring  somewhat  of  bravado.     Being  seized  at  Urabiy 
wiez  in  Bosnia  with  a  mortal  sickness,  and  feeling  his  end  approacb- 
ing,  he  caused  himself  to  lie  clothed  in  full  armour,  and  sujiporte^ 
on  Ills  feet  by  two  of  his  officers,  awaited,  like  a  soldier,  the 
of  deal ii. 


Entr^oTGualAVUB  AdaEpliqB  into  Uiuiidi. 

Fbdm  Holland  to  tlie  CarinLtiian  mountains,  and  from  Prussia  to 
the  Alps  of  Bern,  wherever  the  German  tongue  was  spoken, 
Luther's  and  Calvin's  doctrine*  Jiad  penetrated,  and  found  a  way  i 
to  the  hearts  of  tiie  people.  With  the  exce[)tion  of  Bavaria  and  ! 
the  Tyrol,  every  district  of  Germany  had  at  one  time  or  other 
fought  for  Uberty  of  conscience ;  yet  there  now  remained  no  ves- 
tige of  it  except  in  tlie  single  city  of  Magdeburg,  wliose  brave 
defenders  still  held  out  against  the  assaults  of  Tilly.  In  the 
midst  of  tliis  melanclioly  prospect  a  new  ray  of  hoi>e  broke  through 
the  clouds  which  iiovered  over  Protestant  Germany.  The  throne 
of  Sweden  waH  at  this  time  occupied  by  Gualft,\ij5  NAoX^Wsi,* 
»  and  einoere  BoppoTtcT  ot  thu  BefotmatVoii,  "«\iq\!»AV: 
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witnessed  with  grief  the  sufferings  of  his  brethren  in  Germany,  but 
had  hitherto  been  debarred  from  rendering  them  any  assistance 
by  tiie  wars  in  whicii  lie  waa  engaged  with  Denmark  and  Poland. 
Yet  these  very  wars  had  given  him  that  unrivalled  military  know- 
ledge which  afterwards  produced  such  g'lorioua  results.  Hu 
Siredes  were  the  best  and  mos-t  formidable  soldiers  of  that  daff 
warlike  by  nature,  hardened  by  lieir  severe  climate,  thoroughly 
disciplined,  experienced  in  the  field,  full  of  confidence,  and  more 
than  all,  inspired  by  a  strong  religious  conviction  that  the  cause 
for  u'hich  Ihey  drew  their  swords  was  favoured  by  the  Almighty, 
As  soon  therefore  as  Gustavua  had  secured  an  honourable  peaca 
ivith  Denmark  and  Poland,  he  had  both  leisure  to  undertake,  and 
thousands  of  brave  spirits  ready  to  aid  him  in  accomplishing,  the 
defence  of  his  brethren  in  Germany.  Besides  his  zeal  for  iha 
common  cause,  the  Swedish  King  had  also  private  injuries  ta 
avenge — Austrians  had  fought  against  him  ia  the  ranks  of  tba 
Polish  army,  and  Wallenstein  had  insulted  his  ambassador,  witt 
out  hia  having  been  able  in  either  case  to  obtain  satisfactioit. 
A  general  impression  prevailed  in  Sweden  that,  sooner  or  lateTf 
a  war  with  Ihe  Emperor  waa  inevitable.  Many,  however,  801 
among  tJiein  Gustavua's  celebrated  chancellor  Oxenstiern,  were  of 
opinion  that  Sweden  shouhl  not  be  the  aggressor.  But  the  £iii^ 
himself  thought  otherwise,  and  deemed  it  more  advantageous  ro 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Baltic,  than  to  wut« 
till  he  invaded  the  Swedish  coast.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1630, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  entered  the  senate-house  at  Stockholm,  to  take 
a  solemn  farewell  of  the  States  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  already 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  publW 
afikirs  during  his  absence,  and  set  his  house  in  order,  as  one  wl»< 
was  about  to  go  forth  to  death.  Taking  his  little  daughter  Clirit" 
tina  in  his  arms,  he  presented  her  to  the  States  as  his  siiccesGOTt 
and  caused  them  to  swear  fidelity  to  her,  in  the  event  of  his  never 
returning.  He  then  read  a  paper,  in  which  his  wishes  re^>ec(iiig 
the  goi'ernment  of  tiie  country  during  his  absence,  or  in  case  ol 
his  death,  during  the  minority  of  his  daughter,  were  distinctly 
explained.  The  whole  assembly  melted  into  tears,  and  the  Kiag 
himself  was  so  deeply  affected,  that  some  minutes  elapsed  before 
be  could  summon  sufficient  firmness  to  pronounce  his  farewell 
address.  On  the  24th  of  June,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Au^bnrg  Confession,  Gustavus  Adolphus  landed  at  Usedom  in 
midtJoJA  violent  ihundev  atotm.    K%  M»a  m  he  touched  ito     I 
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German  soil,  he  fell  on  liis  knees,  aud  called  God  to  witness  that 
this  campaig'a  was  undertaken,  not  for  ids  own  honour,  but  in  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel.  His  anny  at  this  time  consisted  of  only 
16,000  men,  among  whom  were  thirty-eight  companies  of  Ger- 
luane,  and  a  regiment  or  two  of  Scotch  and  Irish,  wtio  had 
been  in  tlie  service  of  the  King  of  Denmai-k,  and  now  joined  Gus- 
tavuH.  So  little  sensation  did  his  landing  produce,  that  the  people 
of  Vienna  called  him  in  derision  the  "  Snow  King,"  who  would 
melt  away  as  he  approaclied  tiie  South ;  and  when  the  Emperor 
■was  infonned  of  it,  he  exclaimed  with  a  shrug  of  tlie  shoulders, 
"  We  have  got  anotlier  little  enemy  on  hand."  The  Protestants, 
on  the  other  side,  looked  to  him  aa  their  deliverer,  and  named  him 
the  "Lion  of  tlie  North."  Gustavus  was  of  gigantic  height,  with 
an  open  countenance,  large  blue  eyes,  and  a  mild  but  majestic 
bearing)  presenting;  in  his  whole  appearance  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  gloomy  Wallenstein,  the  ferocious  Tilly,  and  most  of 
the  German  princes,  who  affected  a  mysterious  demeanour,  to 
cover  their  low  plana  of  personal  Eunbition.  At  the  time  of  Gua- 
tavus'fi  landing,  the  army  of  Wallenstein  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
just  been  disbanded.  Tilly  was  occupied  with  the  si^e  of 
Magdebui^,  the  prosecution  of  wldch  he  deemed  of  more  import- 
ance than  marching  against  the  Swedes.  An  Italian  general 
named  Conti,  who  had  fonnerly  been  in  Wallenstein's  service, 
and  who  now  occupied  Fomerania  with  16,000  imperialisU,  was 
therefore  left  to  grapple  with  Gustavus,  single-iianded,  but  he 
did  not  tidnk  it  worth  while  to  stir  from  his  camp  before  Stettin 
to  oppose  his  landing.  Tlie  only  fear  which  the  approach  of  the 
Swedes  seems  to  have  inspired  was  a  belief  which  prevailed 
among  tiie  superstitious  Roman  Catholic  soldiery,  that  many 
Laplanders,  enchanters,  and  other  wonderful  beings  were  in  their 
host,  the  very  sight  of  whom  would  put  to  flight  the  bravest 
troops. 

On  the  approach  of  Gustavus,  Conti,  after  an  ineffectual  at-  - 
tempt  to  surprise  Stettin,  drew  off  hi^  army  towards  Anclani.  ' 
Bogislaus,  Duke  of  Fomerania,  who  in  his  heart  was  secretly  in- 
clined towards  the  Swedes,  now  admitted  them  into  Stettin ;  and 
Gustavus,  leaving  Horn  with  a  considerable  force  in  the  place, 
penetrated  fiirther  into  Fomerania,  The  adventures  of  a  Scotch 
regiment  (Mackey's),  under  Colonel  Monro,  in  endeavouring  to 
join  him  ihere,  deserve  to  be  recorded.  The  Scots  liad  been  posted 
near  Konigaberg  and  took  ship  at  Pillau ;   Imt  in  thew  ^ 
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were  assaileil  with  such  constant  storms  that  e^ht  and  forty  mea 
were  obliged  to  work  constantly  at  the  pumps  to  keep  the  leaky 
vessel  from  sinking.  At  length  it  was  stranded  near  ROgenwald. 
A  fearful  surf  broke  over  the  wreck,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  danger  tliat  Monro  and  his  men  succeeded  ia  gain- 
ing the  shore.  But  even  then  their  condition  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  bettered.  They  were  without  provisions,  without  powder 
aud  shot,  almost  without  arms  except  pikes  and  swords,  and  a  few 
wet  muskets,  Tiie  country  all  around  was  still  in  the  hands  df 
the  enemy,  and  the  near£«t  Swedes  were  at  a  distance  of  80  miles. 
But  Monro  did  not  lose  courage.  He  accidentally  knew  that  the 
commandant  of  the  castle  of  Rilgenwald,  a  Pomeranian  by  birth, 
was  secretly  ia  favour  of  the  Swedes,  tiiough  the  numerous  ene- 
mies by  whom  he  was  surromided  forced  him  to  pretend  the  con- 
trary, Monro  sent  a  secret  message,  begging  the  commandant 
to  admit  the  Scots  in  the  night-time  through  a  postern  ;  when  he 
midertook  to  drive  out  the  imperialists  and  defend  the  place 
against  tliem  for  the  future.  The  commandant  accepted  Monro's 
proposal.  The  Scots  were  admitted,  the  imperialists  expelled, 
the  fortifications  repaired  and  valiantly  defended  against  the  ene- 
,my's  attempts  to  retake  the  castle.  Shortly  afterwards,  Monro 
was  joined  by  400  Germans,  wJio  liad  also  been  driven  thither  by 
stress  of  weather,  and  by  Colonel  Hepburn  witii  miother  regiment 
of  Scots  from  Prussia,  so  that  in  this  fortuitous  manner  a  coasi- 
derable  force  was  collected  in  Rtigenwald.  Gustavus  whrai  in- ' 
formed  of  Monro's  adventure  exclaimed :  "  We  may  well  ejcpect 
a  prosperous  issue,  when  Heaven  expresses  its  approval  by  sudi 
extraordinary  events," 

The  approach  of  winter  was  favourable  to  tlie  Swedes,  h 
Conti's  army,  consisting  mostly  of  Italians,  was  unable  to  endura 
the  cold.  The  imperialist  commanders  invited  the  Swedish  olBceM' 
to  a  parley,  and  gave  them  a  magnificent  dinner.  After  ttoi 
bottle  had  circulated  pretty  freely,  Cratz,  an  Austrian  colond):^ 
rose,  and  remarking  that  it  was  unworthy  of  soldiers  to  contaA, 
with  snow  and  ice,  proposed  a  truce  for  the  winter  months ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which,  he  said,  they  would  be  happy  to  meet  tht 
Swedes  again  in  the  spring.  The  oldest  officer  among  tlie 
Swedes  replied,  that  being  unaware  of  the  object  of  this  entcf- 
tainment,  they  had  not  taken  the  commands  of  their  soverrag* 
on  the  subject  proposed.  He  was  pretty  sure,  however,  thd 
ao  truce  would  be  granted  on  iu;couut  Qf  tl^  >vintgr,      The^ 
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King  was  indefatigable,  and  easily  bore  liung;er,  thirst,  cold,  and 
all  sorts  of  inconvenience,  nor  could  it  be  supposed  that  his 
officers  were  more  tender  than  their  master.  They  were  soldiers 
both  for  sunimer  and  winter,  not  swallows  that  waited  till  the  ice 
had  disappeared. 

Guatavus  highly  approved  of  this  answer,  A  winter  campaign 
was  the  very  thing  he  had  reckoned  on.  His  soldiers  were  pro- 
vided with  coats  lined  with  fur,  and  during  the  winter  months  he 
made  immense  progress.  Reinforcements  streamed  in  from  every 
side.  Instead  of  melting  away,  the  Snow  King,  as  if  to  prove 
Ihe  justness  of  the  epithet  bestowed  on  him,  though  in  an  oppo- 
site sense  from  that  intended,  increased  in  bulk  aa  he  rolled 
forwards.  During  the  winter  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg  were 
pretty  well  cleared  of  Ihe  imperialists.  In  the  spring  Frankfurt 
was  taken  by  Btorm.  Gustavus  nas  now  master  of  the  Oder,  and 
could  penetrate  at  will  into  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  or  Saxony, 
The  Protestant  princes  began  to  take  courage  and  speak  in  a 
more  decided  tone.  The  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
astonished  at  his  losses,  and  enraged  with  tJie  counsellors  who  had 
talked  BO  lightly  of  the  Swedish  power,  and  thus  occasioned  the 
delay  in  adequately  opposing  it.  His  courtiers  no  longer  dis- 
pla.yed  their  wit  at  the  expense  of  the  Snow  King.  The  Electors 
of  Sosony  and  Brandenbui^,  however,  who  were  well  aware  how 
valuable  their  friendrihip  must  be  to  either  side,  held  back  for  a 
time,  observing  an  armed  neutrality  ;  which  Gustavus  would  not 
break  up  by  violent  means,  lest  be  should  at  once  furnish  them 
with  an  excuse  for  joining  the  Emperor.  This  unfortunate  delay 
decided  Ihe  fate  of  Magdeburg,  which  had  received  no  aid  from 
Gustavus  except  the  sending  them  one  of  his  officers,  Colonel 
Falkenberg,  who  entered  the  place  in  the  disguise  of  a  bo-.tman, 
and  took  command  of  the  feeble  and  dispirited  garrison.  On  the 
nightof  the  10th  of  May,  1631,  the  imperial  party  within  the  walls 
called  loudly  for  surrender.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Falkenberg  hastened  to  the  town-hall,  and  whilst  he  was  in  con- 
sultation with  the  magistrates,  Pappenheim,  without  waiting  for 
orders  from  Tilly,  scaled  the  walls  at  a  place  where  the  sentinel 
was  unfortunately  asleep.  Falkenberg  rualied  out,  and  had  nearly 
succeeded,  with  the  troops  which  he  liad  hastily  collected,  in 
driving  the  imperialists  out  of  the  town,  when  he  was  shot  dead. 
Still  the  citizens,  in  spite  of  the  ovenvhelming  force  brought 
against  them,  resisted  bravely,  until  their  powder  iaUed.^  Vifc-^o. 
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tliey  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Meanwhile,  tl4 
rest  of  the  imperialists  had  entered  at  two  undefended  gates,  and 
a  scene  ensued  too  horrible  for  description.  Even  a  humane  ge- 
neral might  have  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  suoh  troops  ia 
the  moment  of  victory :  but  this  tlie  ferocious  old  man  who  cubi* 
manded  the  imperialists  did  not  even  attempt.  Some  officers, 
who  implored  hira  to  have  mercy  on  the  unresisting  citizens,  wer* 
ordered  to  return  in  an  hour ;  "  I  will  then,"  said  he,  "  see  what 
con  be  dune,  but  the  soldier  must  have  something  for  his  labour 
and  danger."  In  leiu  tlian  half  that  time,  the  work  of  blood  wat 
at  its  height.  The  furious  soldiers  spared  neither  age  nor  sex. 
Almost  all  the  men  were  beheaded,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
women.  Two  clergymen  were  slain  as  they  stood  before  the 
altar.  On  entering  the  town  Papiienheim  had  ordered  some 
liouses  to  be  set  on  lire :  the  wind  being  strong  the  flames  sooll 
spread,  and  in  a  sliort  time  Ihe  whole  city,  with  the  exception  i^ 
a  few  houses  and  the  cathedral,  was  a  lieap  of  ashes.  Tiieae 
scenes  continued  until  the  13lh,  when  Tilly  himself  entered,  and 
restored  disci|)line.  Four  thousand  persons,  who  tkad  taken  refugs 
in  the  fire-proof  cathedral,  were  admitted  to  quarter,  aiid  for  tbfr 
first  time  during  tliree  days  obtained  something  to  eat  It  m 
said  that  they  owed  tliis  favour  to  the  vanity  of  Tilly,  who  wai 
flattered  at  being  addressed  in  a  Latin  oration  by  one  of  Ibeii 
preachers.  The  terrible  commander,  whose  singidar  style  of 
dress  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  lunatic  mountebank,  rgdt 
slowly  through  the  town,  gloating  on  the  heaps  of  dead  bodiM^ 
with  which  the  streets  were  covered.  In  a  letter  to  the  Empentft 
he  speaks  of  this  scene  of  murder  and  desolation  as  the  grektol 
victory  that  had  been  achieved  since  the  taking  of  Troy  and  J«» 
Tu&alem.  '^  Aud  sincerely,"  he  adds,  '*  do  I  pity  tlie  ladie*  it 
your  imperial  family,  that  they  could  not  be  present  aa  spectidon 
of  the  same."  Guslavus  Adolphus  now  resolved,  come  whit 
might,  no  longer  to  spare  the  electors  whose  indecision  had  caused 
this  terrible  calamity.  On  the  lllh  of  June  he  appeared  before 
Berhn,  a:id  offered  George  "William  the  choice  either  of  instantly 
joining  him,  or  seeing  his  capital  laid  in  ashes.  The  terrified 
Elector,  after  a  little  resistance,  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  ,■  aod 
•Gustavus  gaiTisoned  the  fortresses  of  Berlin,  Spandau.  and  Ku*- 

■  I.  Tilly,  having  been  repulsed  on  the  Hessian  frontier,  W 
marched  to  the  great  plain  of  Leijisic,  in  tlie  hope  of  lerrifjing 

a  Elector  of  Saxony  into  an  alliance :  but  that  prince  now  de- 
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dared  hiniBelf  on  the  side  of  the  Swedes;  and  eighteen  thousand 
Sasona  haring  joined  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  allied  army  ad- 
vanced on  Leipsic,  which  was  already  in  the  hands  of  Tilly.  The 
difference  between  the  Swedish  and  imperial  armies  was  very 
remarkable.  In  the  camp  of  Gusta\'ua  religious  service  was  re- 
gularly performed,  sometimes  to  the  array  in  general,  on  which 
occasions  the  King  was  always  present,  sometinies  by  the  chaplain 
of  each  r^ment  to  those  more  immediately  intrusted  to  his 
chai^.  The  kindiiess  with  which  the  Swedish  soldiers  treated 
the  uiiarmed  citizens  and  peasants,  the  strict  morality  of  their 
lives,  and  the  gentleness  of  their  manners,  rendered  them  univer- 
sally objects  of  respect  and  love,  and  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  fearful  oaths  and  shouts  of  licentious  revelry  with  which 
Tilly's  camp  resounded  day  and  uight,  and  to  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised by  his  soldiers  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants.  The  Swedish 
troops  had  lately  been  equipped  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  with  a 
view  to  rapid  movements :  they  therefore  wore  no  armour,  and 
were  accompanied  by  only  a  very  light  train  of  field  artillery. 
The  imperialista  on  the  contrary  wore  cuirasses,  greaves,  and 
helmets,  had  much  less  discipline  among  them  than  the  Swedes, 
and  were  encumbered  by  heavy  ordnance,  TUly  had  intended 
to  await  the  coming  up  of  two  of  his  generals  with  reinforcements, 
before  he  engaged  the  enemy ;  although  his  own  force  amounted 
to  40,000  men,  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  united  Swedish  and 
Saxon  army :  but  the  impetuous  Pappenheim  having  entangled 
himself  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Swedes,  Tilly  was  obliged  to  march 
to  his  assistance,  muttering  as  he  went,  "  That  fellow  will  ruin 
me  yet  in  honour  and  reputation,  and  tlie  Emperor  in  land  and 
people."  Gustavus  Adolphus,  dressed  in  a  simple  grey  surtout, 
wilh  a  white  hat  and  green  feather,  rode  in  front  of  the  line,  and 
exhorted  his  men  to  fight  bravely.  The  Swedes  composed  the 
right  wing,  the  Saxons  the  left.  Tilly's  army  formed,  according 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  warfare,  one  long  line,  but  Gustavus  had 
broken  his  force  into  several  small  masses.  The  imperial 
artillery  was  planted  on  tlie  ridge  of  a  low  hill  immediately 
behind  the  army.  The  battle  began  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1631,  with  a  furious  cannonade,  which  lasted  two  hours.  Then 
Tilly,  abandoning  his  position  on  the  hills,  marched  to  meet  the 
Swedes ;  but  tlieir  fire  was  so  galling,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  mo\enient  to  the  right,  and  attack  the  Saxons,  who  soon 
fle4  JH  coofaijon.    Memvjuie,  Fappenheim,  at  XVg  ^««^  di-  >i 
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terrible  cuirasaiers,  had  seven  times  cliarged  the  Swedes,  and  as 
often  been  di'iven  back  with  great  loss.  Whilst  Tilly  was 
engaged  with  the  Saxons,  the  Swedes  attacked  him  in  flank, 
captured  hia  artillery,  and  turning'  it  against  himself,  threv 
both  him  and  Pappenheim  into  irrecoverable  confusion.  Four 
regimeuta  of  veterans,  who  had  beccime  grey  in  the  imperial  ser- 
vice, resolved  to  be  cut  to  pieces  rather  than  yield.  In  detaclied 
bodies,  they  forced  their  way  tlirough  the  midst  of  the  victorious 
army,  and  reached  a  little  wood,  where  they  contioued  to  %ht 
until  night  came  on.  The  rest  of  the  army  tied  in  disorder,  pur- 
aued  by  the  Swedes,  who  cut  down  hundreds  of  the  fugitives.  In 
all  the  villages  around  the  tocsin  was  rung,  and  the  peasants 
rushed  out  to  wreak  vengeance  on  their  oppressors.  Meanwiiile 
Tilly,  now  a  veteran  of  seventy-two  years  of  age,  who  had  nei'er 
before  either  sustained  a  defeat  or  been  wounded,  stood  like  ■ 
monument  of  despair,  stupified  and  motionless.  Tliree  buIletB 
had  already  pierced  hia  body  ;  but  he  refused  to  surrender  himself, 
and  an  officer  belonging  to  tjie  regiment  of  the  Coimt  Palatine 
■  (called  by  the  soldiers  "  Long  Fritz  ")  was  in  the  act  of  cuttinf; 
him  down,  when  he  was  rescued  by  Duke  Kudolph  of  Lauenburg, 
The  miserable  remains  of  his  army  took  refuge  in  Halberstaill, 
where  Tilly  joined  them.  During  his  fliglit  the  curses  of  tba 
peasants  rang  in  his  ears,  and  he  was  exasperated  beyond  measure 
at  hearing  everywhere  the  words  of  a  rude  song,  in  which  lii> 
defeat  was  celebrated,  and  the  chorus  "  Fly,  Tilly,  fly !  "  howled 
by  hundreds  of  voices.  After  this  victory  the  country  people  rest 
in  a  moss,  and  joined  the  standard  of  Gustavus  in  such  numben^ 
that  in  a  few  days  his  army  was  stronger  tlian  it  Itad  been  befon 
the  battle. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XL VII. 
Narroio  escape  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. — The  great 
qualities  of  Gustavus,  and  the  bold  enterprise  which  he  hi 
taken  for  the  succour  of  the  Protestant  Church  i 
cited  tlie  alarm  and  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  who  laid  many  pUaa- 
against  liis  life.  Fj'om  one  of  these  he  very  narrowly  eempeiL' 
An  Italian  colonel  named  Qtiiiiti  del  Ponte,  in  the  service  of  lliti 
imperialists,  in  order  to  carry  out  ids  designs  against  Oustavuiu 
deserted  to  the  Swedes,  by  whom  he  was  receive^l  without  ni* 
picioii.  Hearing  one  day  ttiat  Gustavus  intended  to  reconnoitid 
^^s^mp  of  the  ImperleliEta  attended  Vj  uul<j  a  email  guud 
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horse,  Del  Ponte  hastened  to  Gara,  and  having  obtained  from 
Conti  a  body  of  500  Neapolitan  cuirassiers,  posted  them  on 
botii  sides  of  a  liollow  way  through  which  the  Swedish  king 
must  necessarily  pass.  They  were  commanded  to  take  Gustavus 
alive,  if  possible ;  and  with  tliia  view,  as  well  as  to  avoid  giving 
the  alarm,  not  to  fire.  No  sooner  had  Gustavus  entei-ed  the 
defile  than  the  Neapolitans  broke  from  their  ambush  and  sur- 
rounded his  little  guard  on  all  ades.  The  Swedes  pressed  around 
their  king  and  defended  him  with  desperate  resolution.  As  they 
had  the  advantage  of  using  tiieir  fire-arms,  they  succeeded  for 
some  time  in  keeping  their  assailants  at  bay ;  till  Del  Poute  be- 
coming impatient,  and  fearing  that  the  reports  of  tJie  Swedish 
carabines  would  bring  assistance  to  the  King,  ordered  his  men 
also  to  fire.  The  affair  now  became  desperate.  Gustavus'a  horse 
was  shot  under  him,  and  one  of  the  Italian  troopers  seized  him  by 
the  belt,  though,  from  the  plain  style  of  the  King's  dress,  without 
being  aware  of  tlie  value  of  his  capture.  At  this  critical  juncture 
a  welcome  but  not  miexpeeted  succour  arrived.  By  way  of  pre- 
caution three  troops  of  horse  and  a  company  of  infantry  had  been 
ordered  to  follow  tlie  King  at  some  distance — an  arrangement 
which  had  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Del  Ponte.  These  troops, 
alarmed  by  the  firing,  now  arrived  at  full  speed,  fell  upon  the 
eurprised  Neapolitans,  who  had  already  suffered  considerable  loss, 
and  drovethem  fromthe field.  Gustavusescapedin thecoafusion, 
and  after  lamenting  the  brave  men  who  had  fallen  in  his  defence, 
returned  in  safety  to  the  Swedish  camp,  where  he  was  received 
with  cries  of  joy. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  life  of  Gustavus  was  again  attempted 
in  a  still  more  insidious  manner.  Some  Bavarian  Jesuits  incited 
a  fanatical  monk  to  enter  the  Swedish  camp  in  tlie  disguise  of 
an  Eng'lish  priest,  and  to  deliver  to  the  King  a  letter  impregnated 
with  a  poison  of  tlie  subtlest  kind,  the  mere  vapour  of  which  would 
cause  certain  death.  Oxenstiem,  however,  waa  informed  of  the 
matter  by  some  trusty  spies,  and  the  diabolical  design  was  fiiis- 
trated. 

Patetealk.  Sorrorsoflke  Thirhj  Fcwrs' IFor.— At  some  dis- 
tance west  of  Stettin  lay  the  little  town  of  Pasewalk,  which  the 
industry  and  love  of  order  of  ils  inhabitants  had  rendered  thriving 
and  handsome.  In  the  year  1627,  three  troops  of  Wallenstein's 
cavalry  appeared  before  it,  and  requested  to  be  a^commudotsd. 
^  wUh  quarters  for  three  ffeelu.     Xbe  ^QHseV^ci^is  (ivSiaaTa  ^^ 


both  him  and  F&ppeii' 

if  yeteranr 
vice,  resolved  to  Ik 
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terrible  cuirassiers,  had  seven  timea 

often  been  driven  back  with  i^  ,  ,,„,  ^  ,^„  „  f^^ 
enB.ged  with  the  Sraon.,  ,1»^  ^ ,;,  ,|,^  „„,  ^,j  ^^.^^^^^ 
■aplnred  hn,  nrtillery,  >^  ^;^  j^^  ,^„  ^„i„^  ^,.,^^^  ^^^  „^ 
^  y  iJie  little  town  had  <lecreas<fd  in  * 
.  ^'^kaned  that  147,000  dollars  liad  been 
,     „        ,       „  ,    '1'  usual  war  taxes.     Such  was  Wailen- 

b«he.,  they  fore     ^.^>;„g  hi«  t«K.ps. 
army,  and  kh*    __<;.-;;/<;^  happy  for  the  inhabitants  had  their 

"°I^K     w  ^'■''.■^/»««'-     -*-^^'    ^^*'^"  '^'^   Sone  over  to  tba 

Bued  by  tj>'  ^;>*__^^  directed  Tilly  to  show  no  mercy  toward*! 

iperial  coreunanders  now  proceeded  to  divide 

.*j^,IiBt  unfortunate  province  amongst  themselves  by  lot 

fUt^S-U  t"  '''s  share  of  Colonel  Hans  GiJtz,  who  demanded 

contribution  of  18,000  rix-dollars.     They 


•U  the  '    ^^"^"^  ^'"^"^  '^^^^  *"  '''""' 

^J^Jiabitaiits 
^ii^ftogelher  what  they  could,  but  were  unable  to  make  up' 


>^l^e 


I,  and  begged  for  indulgen 
He  seized  the  burgo-n 


-•^VjjBie.      ne  seizeu  me  uurgo-iiiaaier  iiiiu  ncveii  of  the  princi- 

^fjitiMns,  whom  he  sent  to  the  camp  at  Garz  ;  where,  loaded  I 
^  heavy  chains,  tliey  were  exposed  without  any  sort  of  shelter 
„tlie  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  to  the  brutal  jests  and  ill- 
jBge  of  the  soldiery.  Meanwhile  troops  of  cavalry  and  lannjue- 
oets  were  marched  into  the  ill-fated  town  to  plunder  it  at  discre- 
tion until  the  balance  of  the  impost  should  be  paid.  The  inhat^* 
tants  now  collected  what  jjoods  they  possessed,  and  offered  to  pay 
in  kind  what  they  could  not  liquidate  in  money,  A  great  part  of 
these  goods,  however,  was  pillaged  on  the  way  to  the  camp ;  and 
Gotz,  who  was  the  valuer,  declared  that  the  debt  had  not  beta 
satisfied.  But  worse  remained  behind.  On  the  3rd  Sept.,  1630, 
the  approach  of  the  Swedes  was  announced.  The  impoialistr 
evacuated  the  toivu,  which  waa  entered  by  the  Swedes 
shouts  of  joy  from  the  inhabitants.  In  a  few  days,  however,  65H, 
returned  with  a  reinforcement,  took  the  town  by  assault,  and 
all  the  Swedes  to  tbe  sword.  A  dreadful  vengeance  was  now 
hand.  The  town  waa  abandoned  to  pillage.  The  officers 
selves  rushed  into  the  more  opulent  houses,  and  by  the  exbibiliaa 
of  thumb-screws  and  otlier  itiatniments  of  torture  compelled  tlm 
owners  to  produce  their  valuables.  Then  came  tlie  turn  of  tha 
common  soldiers,  who  stripped  the  miserable  inhabitants  even  0^ 
iheir  clothes.  The  men  were  murdered,  the  women  outraged  & 
ejjp^eta  were  strewed  witli  ftie  deni  and  dying.     These  hii™~ 
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r  three  days,,  aiid  then  the  town  was  fired.  A  conHidera- 
I  having  escaped  the  Hames,  GuU  commanded  the  fire 
Rekindled,  A  Protestant  clergyman  who  had  escaped  the 
anly  a  few  wornids,  threw  hireself  at  Gotz's  feet 
created  him  to  spare  tlie  houses  and  chm'chea  which  still 
V  -jined.  ■■  No !"  answered  tiie  brutal  soldier  ;  "  1  iiave  sworn 
^n  oatit  to  destroy  the  lieretical  and  treaclierous  neat,  and  I  will 
not  break  it,"  At  Ids  signal,  troops  of  Croats  with  lighted  brands 
rushed  to  tlie  houses  which  were  still  standing,  and  completed  the 
work  of  plunder,  massacre,  and  desolation.  The  imperialists  then 
marched  out,  whilst  the  lurid  flames  of  the  burning  town  lighted 
np  the  horizon  for  miles  around. 


\ 
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tlieiice  throu^  the  Thuringian  forest  to  WiJrtzburg,  Frankfort, 
atid  MeitUt.  He  crossed  tlie  Rhine  at  Oppenlieim,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  hispassag'e  caused  a  high  pillar  to  be  erected,  having 
on  the  top  the  figure  of  a  lion,  with  it*  head  encased  in  a  helmet, 
and  bearing  a  sword  in  its  claws.  Charles  of  I»rraiue  and  the 
imperialigt  colonel  Ossa  endeavoured  to  defend  tite  left  bonk  nf 
the  river,  but  Gustavns  defeated  them.  After  the  taking  of 
Mentz,  the  \aluable  library  of  the  archbishopric  was  despatched 
to  Sweden  by  sea,  but,  unluckily,  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  it 
had  been  shipped  foundered  during  a  storm  in  the  Baltic.  This 
was  an  irreparable  loss,  as  Mentz  was  the  most  ancient  Heat  of 
German  literature  and  science,  and  coutuned  immense  collec- 
tions. Spires,  Landau,  ajid  many  other  places  had  already 
declared  for  the  Swedes ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  and  the 
"  Neckar  resounded  with  shouts  of  joy  as  the  army  of  the  liberator 
advanced.  The  Swedish  soldiers,  on  their  part,  delighted  with 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  revelling  in  the  uiiaecnsionied 

(luxuries  of  wine  and  wlieaten  bread,  were  eager  to  hold  out  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  men  who  received  them  so  kindly. 
Ulm  sent  a  dspntation  to  congratulate  OustavLis  on  his  successes. 
The  Count  Palatine  Christian  of  Birkenfeld  recruited  for  hia 
army ;  Frederick  King  of  Bohemia  returned  to  his  Palatinate  j 
and  to  crown  the  satbfaction  of  the  Swedish  King,  his  wife  Flea- 
jiora  joined  him  at  Frankfort,  Meanwhile  "  that  old  devil,  Tilly" 
(as  Giistavus  always  called  him),  liad  begun  to  rally,  and  after 
taking  the  town  of  Rotenburg,  was  entrenching  lumself  in  a  strong 
position  at  Rain  on  the  Lech,  in  order  to  cover  Bavaria.  Maui' 
milian  with  a  considerable  force  was  also  encamped  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  The  works  on  the  Lech  were  nearly  completed, 
when  Gustavus  advancing  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  cihu- 
nienced  a  cannonade,  which  was  kept  up  during  three  days  witliout  , 
intennisraon.  At  the  end  of  that  tinte  the  imperialists  became 
Urst  aware  that  the  enemy's  engineers,  under  cover  of  the  smokc^ 
had  succeeded  in  constructing  a  bridge,  over  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  army  had  already  crossed  the  river.  In  a  lnui»-  ' 
port  of  rage,  Tilly  rushed  forward  to  meet  the  Swedes  ;  but  hi* 
course  was  arrested  by  a  carmon  ball,  which  shattered  his  thigli, 
and  produced  so  ghastly  a  wound,  that  lie  shortly  ailerwards  died 
ill  great  agony,  advising  Maximilian,  with  his  last  breath,  at  whit- 
over  sacrifice  of  life  or  treasure,  to  secure  Ratisbon,  the  key  at 
Aiiil-iu  and  Bavaria^    Gustavus  now  marched  to 
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where  he  caused  the  Gospel  to  be  proclaimed,  aiid  thence  to 
Munich,  the  gates  of  which  were  opened  to  him  on  his  prombing' 
to  spare  the  place.  By  his  side  rode  Frederick,  the  deposed  King 
of  Bohemia,  accompanied  by  his  Queen,  and  a  large  monkey 
dressed  in  the  frock  and  hood  of  a  Capuchin  friar.  The  Bava- 
riau!4  had  buried  their  cannon  under  the  floor  of  the  arsenal, 
which  came  to  the  ears  of  Gustavus.  "  Let  the  dead  a^i^se,"  said 
he,  and  140  pieces  were  dug  up,  mostly  filled  with  amnmnitiou. 
One  of  them  contained  30,000  duc»ts.  Maximilian  would  gladly 
have  made  peace,  but  Gustavus  Adulphus  in  no  very  courtly  lan- 
guage told  liim  that  he  was  not  tu  be  trusted,  adding  some  coarse 
remarks  better  suited  to  the  manners  of  that  day  than  to  the  more 
refined  taste  of  modern  readers.  The  loss  of  Tilly  now  compelled 
the  Emperor  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  the  only  general  who 
was  capable  of  commanding  an  imperial  army  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture. Since  his  disgrace,  Wallensteiu  liad  been  living  at  Prague 
in  mure  than  regal  state.  His  palace  stood  on  the  sites  of  several 
hundred  houses,  which  had  been  pulled  down  to  make  room  for 
the  building :  his  gardens  were  full  of  liand^me  fountains  and 
aviaries,  some  of  which  were  so  large  that  tall  trees  were  enclosed 
within  their  wires  :  boys  of  noble  family  waited  upon  him  as 
pages,  and  many  of  his  former  officers  were  still  in  his  service. 
During  his  retirement  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
an  alliance  between  Denmark,  Sa\ony,  and  the  Empire,  under  the 
auspices,  a^  it  was  generally  supposed,  of  the  Emperor  himself, 
although  he  afterwards  thought  proper  to  deny  that  he  had  corre- 
sponded with  the  Duke  of  Friedland  on  that  or  any  other  subject 
during  his  banishment.  The  overtures  of  Ferdinand  were  received 
very  coldly  by  Wallenstein,  who  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposals 
until  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Emperor  was  willing  to  reinstate 
him  on  terms  dictated  by  himself.  The  conditions,  which  secured 
to  liim  an  irresponsible  command,  aiid  which  he  extorted  on  the 
grounds  that  a  dictatorship  was  indispensable  in  the  present 
distracted  state  of  the  empire,  were  as  follows :  Ist,  that  he  should 
have  the  sole  command  of  the  imperial  forces,  and  that  not  even 
the  Emperor  himself  should  interfere  in  it ;  2nd,  that  he  should 
have  the  sole  disposal  of  all  tlie  conquests  that  he  made  ;  3rd,  that 
the  Emperor  should  reward  him  with  one  of  the  imperial  hereditary 
possesions,  besides  some  other  estate ;  4th,  that  for  the  maintenance 
of  lu9  army  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  confiscate  wliat,  and  where, 
9Dd  liow  he  liked.    Tliese  cmiditioiiB  having  been  at  last  concedeil. 
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thence  Arougt  the  Thuringisn  ,*-  ,,  and  in  a  fe«'  months 

and  MentB.    He  crossed  th--  ^>^ble  army,  with  which  he 

ineniorationof  hbpasw-  ^r  ;<iemia.     A  junction  waa  uow 

OH  the  top  tlie  figur  ,  '^..rein's  army  and  that  of  his  old 

and  bearing  a  swo*  '.yt""  t'*^  conditinns  prescribed  by  the 

jmperialiBt  colon'  '>«'''  ^'^^  the  sole  command,  and  that 

I    the  river,  but        .    .   X^W'"^  i""**  Bavaria,  but  towards  NOrn- 

1  Mentz,thev8"     /_  p'''i^}^~'     "  "'       "  

to  Sweden  b      ;-'  -^^f '''^-^ 


had  been*' 


"  cried  Wallenstein, ' 
ms  Adolphus  or  I  am  to  rule  the 
1  Bavaria,  and  carry 


'j*',^'j^  of  tlie  BiOmanist  states  ;  but  iiitelii; 
Genna'  ^  '''[jhi'^  ^^^  Wallenstein  liad  taken  Leipzic,  he  at 
in^  /Of^  to  march  northwarda,  and  on  the  27th  of  October 
_i        *'!>*''Sirt]  where  he  took  leave  of  his  wife,  with  a  melaii- 

F       ^'Jv^'"^  ^^^  ^^^y  "^"^  '"  ™^''  ""  """*  ""  ^'''^  *'^^  '^* 

^r'J^ihe  Ist  of  November  he  reached  Naumbur^,  whither 

-*i*i/,ants  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  had  been  deflo- 

tf^tTthe  march  of  Wallenstein,  flocked  in  crowds  to  gaxeon 

>^^    Wherever  he  appeared  shouts  of  joy  and  affection  wel- 

^^J  him,  thousandii  flinging'  themselves  on  their  knees  and 

I    f^^ng  with  one  another  for  the  privilege  of  kissing  his  feel  or 

^^eath  of  Ids  sword.     This  homage,  although  only  the  out- 

f   curing   '^^   gratitude  and  admiration,  grievously  disconcerted 

\  ^^isitivus.     "  Is  it  not,"  he  said  to  his  attendants,  "  as  though  this 

[  ji^p'e  were  making  a  God  of  me  ?  I  pray  that  the  vengeance  of 

th«  Almighty  may  not  fall  on  u 

uid  show  these  foolish  crowds  bui 

L  weak,  sinful  mortal,"      "  Thus,' 

I  himself  doubly  worthy  of  their 

I  which  was  to  bid  them  How," 

intercepted  letter  that  Pappenhi 


1  for  this  audacious  mummery, 

too  soon  that  I  am  only  a  poor, 

says  Schiller,  "did  he  prove 

ears,  as  the  mouient  drew  nigh 

Having  discovered  through  »a 

a  had  been  detached  to  lay  siegs 

1  to  Halle,  and  that  the  imperial  troops  were  dispersed  in  wint«r 

I  quarters,  Gustavus  abandoned  bis  int«Dtion  of  joining  the  EleetoTf 

I  and  advanced  at  once  to  attack  Wallenstein.     Three  guns  front 

I  the  castle  of  Weissenfels  gave  the  signal  to  the  imperialists  thai 

I  the  Swedish  army  was  in  sight.     Wallenstein  instantly  drew 

regiments  together,  and  dispatched  messengers  to  command  tht 

immediate  return  of  Pappenheim.    On  the  6th  of  November  Go** 

tavus  drew  up  his  forces  in  nearly  the  same  order  which  the 

before  liad  insured  liim  the  victory  at  Leipzic.     The  whole  aimf 

fomied  two  lines,  haviog  a  catud  ou  tbeir  right  and  in  their  rear. 
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e  high  road  in  front,  and  the  village  of  Liitzen  on  their  left. 

in&ntry,  under  Count  von  Brake,  occupied  the  centre,  the 
'ingB,  and  the  artillery  the  front  of  the  whule  line. 

i  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar  commanded  the  left  wing-,  and 
3  King  himself  with  liis  Swedisli  cai-alry  took  up  his  position 
^on  the  right.  The  order  of  battle  of  the  second  line  was  tiie  same 
as  that  of  the  first ;  and  behind  it  was  stationed  a  corps  de  reserve 
under  the  command  of  Henderson,  a  Scotchman.  On  the  evening 
before  the  battle  Wallenstein  deepened  the  trenches  on  each  side 
of  the  high  road  which  divided  the  two  armies,  and  placed  a  strong 
body  of  musketeers  behind  the  mounds  formed  by  the  earth 
thrown  out  of  them.  In  the  rear  of  these  was  a  battery  of  seven 
heavy  guns  ;  and  on  an  eminence  behind  Lutzeu,  on  which  stood 
a  windmill,  were  planted  fourteen  lighter  pieces,  which  com- 
manded a.  great  part  of  the  field.  The  infantry,  in  five  unwieldy 
divisions,  were  stationed  about  three  hundred  paces  in  the  rear  of 
the  higli  road,  their  flanks  being  covered  by  cavalry.  To  conceal 
his  weakness,  Wallenstein  ordered  all  the  horse-boys  and  camp- 
servanls  to  mount  and  form  on  the  left  wing,  where  they  were  to 
remain  imtil  the  arrival  of  Pappenheim  should  supply  their  places 
witli  more  efficient  warriors.  All  these  dispositions  were  made  in 
the  dead  of  night ;  and  the  two  armies  awaited  the  dawn  of  that 
bloody  morning  which  should  prove  ivhetlier  Gustavus  was  in- 
debted for  his  previous  successes  to  his  own  genius,  or  to  the 
unskilfulness  of  his  opponents.  The  day  at  length  broke,  but  an 
impenetrable  fog  lay  spread  over  the  wliole  plain,  and  prevented 
any  movement  of  the  two  armies  until  near  midday.  In  front  of 
the  Swedish  lijie  Gustavus  Adolphus  knelt  down,  and  offered  up 
his  prayer  to  the  God  of  battles,  whilst  the  whole  army  raised 
Luther's  battle-hymn,  "A  steadfast  fortress  is  our  God,"*  the  field 
music  of  the  different  regiments  playing  a  solemn  accompaniment. 
The  King  then  mounted  his  horse,  with  no  defence  but  a  buff 
coat,  tbe  pain  of  a  recent  wound  rendering  the  weight  and  pres- 
•ure  of  his  armour  insupportable  ;  and  rode  throug-h  the  ranks, 
epeaking  cheerfully  to  the  soldiers,  and  striving  to  inspire  them 
wiih  hopes  which  liis  own  melancholy  forebodings  prevented  irim 
from  feeling.  "  God  with  us,"  was  the  battle-cry  of  the  Swedes  ; 
*'  Jesu  Maria,"  tliat  of  the  imperialists.  The  fog  in  some  measure 
jMrsing  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  two  armies  b^an  to  be  visible 
^  each  other,  and  at  the  same  moment  tiie  village  of  Liitzen  was 
•  "flin'fteteBurgistimBetaott.." 
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discovered  to  be  in  flames,  liaviiig  been  set  on  fire  by  order  of  Uie 
Duke  of  Friedland,  ]est  lie  should  be  outflanked  on  that  siAtt, 
Half  an  hour  later  Guslnvus  gave  the  signal  of  attack,  and  thd 
Swedish  infantry  rushed  forward  to  carry  tlie  tiBiches,  but  a  raui* 
derous  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms  compelled  them  to  retreat. 
The  voice  of  Giisiavus  soon  rallied  them,  and  tliey  fought  w 
great  fury,  but  without  making  any  impression  on  the  impeiial- 
ista,  until  Colonel  Winkel,  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  forced  hit 
way  across  two  of  the  trenches,  followed  by  the  Swedish  body- 
guard. The  battery  was  soon  carried  and  the  guns  turned  against 
the  imperialists, — then  re-taken  by  Wallenstein,— and  again 
carried  by  the  Swedes,  whose  right  wing  was  everywhere  victo- 
rious, but  tlieir  left,  galled  by  the  heavy  fire  from  the  windmill 
battery,  was  beginning  to  give  way,  when  Gustavus  rode  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  rallying  tliem.  The  swiftness  of  his  horse 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  heavy  cavalry  to  keep  pace  with 
their  leader,  he  soon  found  himself  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy.  Here  a  suljaltem  of  the  imperial  army,  observing 
the  respect  with  which  the  unknown  officer  was  treated  by  his 
few  followers,  naturally  concluded  that  he  was  a  person  of  im- 
portance, and  called  out  to  a  musketeer,  "  Shoot  that  man,  for 
I  am  sure  he  is  an  officer  of  high  rank."  The  soldier  immedi' 
ately  fired,  and  the  king's  left  arm  fell  powerless  by  his  side-  At 
this  moment  a  wild  cry  was  raised,  "The  king  bleeds;  the  king 
is  wounded,"  "It  is  nothing,"  shouted  Gustavusj  "follow 
me,"  But  the  pain  soon  brought  on  faintness,  and  he  desired  the 
Duke  of  Lauenbut^  in  French  to  lead  him  out  of  the  throng. 
Whilst  the  duke  was  endeavouring  to  withdraw  him  without  being 
noticed  by  the  troops,  a  second  shot  struck  Gustavus  and  deprive4 
him  of  his  little  remaining  strength.  "  I  have  enough,  brother," 
he  said  in  a  feeble  voice  to  the  duke ;  "  try  to  save  your  owA 
life."  At  the  same  moment  he  fell  fivm  his  horse,  and  in  a  short 
time  breathed  his  last.  His  horse,  bathed  in  blood,  and  gallojni^ 
wildly  about  the  field,  gave  the  first  intimation  to  the  Swedish 
cavalry  that  their  king  had  fallen  :  a  furious  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  his  remains  then  took  place  between  them  and  the 
Croatians ;  and  the  disfigured  corpse  of  Gastavus  was  soon  buried 
beneath  a  lieap  of  dead.  Meanwhile  the  sorrowful  tidings  h«4 
reached  the  main  body,  and  goaded  the  Hwedes  almost  to  de^tei^ 
tion.  They  fought  with  a  fury  which  nothing  could  resist ;  i 
the  enemy  was  already  retreating,  when  Pappenheim  appeared, 
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I  .and  the  battle  began  afresh.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  fierce- 
ness of  this  second  eng^ement.  'Ibe  Swedish  yellow  r«^ment, 
the  flower  of  their  army,  lay  dead,  each  mati  in  his  ranit,  without 
having  yielded  an  inch  of  ground.  Count  Ficcoluomini,  one  of 
the  imperial  generals,  had  seven  horses  shot  uuder  him,  and  re- 
ceived six  wounds,  but  would  not  quit  his  post  until  the  battle 
v/as  decided.  Wallenstein  rode  through  the  field  like  one  bearing 
a  charmed  life:  right  and  left  his  attendants  fell,  atid  his  cloak 
was  [rierwd  through  and  tltfough  with  bullets;  yet  he  escaped 
uniTOunded,  to  fall  at  last  by  the  hand  of  an  assassui.  Pa|ipen- 
heim  received  two  shots  in  his  breast  and  was  carried  out  of  the 
battle.  Whilst  they  were  conveying  him  to  the  rear,  a  rumour 
reached  him  that  his  great  rival  was  slain.  The  countenance  of 
the  dying  man  brightened  at  this  intelligence.  "  Tell  the  Dnke 
of  Fiiedland,"  he  said,  "  that  I  lie  here  without  hope  of  life,  but 
I  die  in  peace,  knowing  that  the  enemy  of  my  &ith  has  also 
fallen."  The  miats  of  evening  put  an  end  to  the  fight.  So  little 
were  the  Swedes  aware  of  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained, 
that  the  question  of  an  immediate  retreat  was  seriously  discussed 
Itetween  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  General  Kniphausen  ;  and 
great  was  their  surprise  when  the  light  of  morning  made  them 
aware  that  Wallenslein  had  withdrawn  his  troops  and  left  them 
masleia  of  the  field.  Had  Pappenheim's  reinforcement  arrived  a 
few  hours  earlier,  the  event  would  probably  have  been  different ; 
and  even  aa  it  was,  something  might  have  been  done  to  save  the 
materiet  of  the  array  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  liands  ;  but 
Pappenheim's  fall  and  the  disabled  condition  of  most  of  his  men 
seem  to  Imve  paralysed  the  hitherto  fearless  spirit  of  Wallenstein  ; 
for  leaving  his  artillery,  his  colours,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
small  amis  on  the  field,  he  commenced  a  disorderly  retreat  to- 
wards Leipzic,  and  the  nest  morning  was  followed  by  the 
miserable  remnants  of  his  army.  He  made,  it  is  true,  a  feeble 
attempt  to  regain  the  ground,  by  sending  out  a  body  of  Croatians 
to  hover  round  the  scene  of  action  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  Swedish 
army,  drawn  up  in  good  order  between  Lfltaen  and  Weissenfels, 
soon  scared  away  these  irregular  skirmishers  ;  and  Bernard  of 
Sane  Weimar,  who  succeeded  Gustavus  in  command  of  the 
Swedes,  retained  undisturbed  possession  of  the  field.  But  the 
victory  was  dearly  purchased.  More  than  nine  thousand  men  lay 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle :  the  whole  plain,  from  Lutzen  to  the 
caual,  was  strewed  with  the  wounded  and  the  dyin^-,  th&VA\)!ifc 
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of  knights  and  iiobles  were  mingled  with  those  of  the  cotnmnD 
eoldiers ;  and  even  sii  ecclesiiistic,  the  Ahhot  of  Fulda,  whoae 
zeal  for  his  faith  had  brought  him  to  tlie  field  as  a  specta.lor,  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  rashness  with  his  life.  But  the  most  melan- 
choly feature  of  the  Swedish  triumph  was  the  loss  of  him  who  | 
had  died  to  achieve  it.  For  a  long  time  the  body  of  Gustaviu 
Jidolphus  lay  concealed  under  the  heaps  of  namelese  dead,  who 
had  Jallen  later  in  the  day.  At  lengtii  it  was  discovered  near  a 
large  stone  between  I/iitzen  and  the  canal,  covered  with  the  most 
ghastly  wounds,  trampled  on  by  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  stripped  of 
its  clothes  and  ornanientB  by  the  hands  of  those  wretches  who 
follow  a  camp  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  Tears  streamed  down  the 
■cheeks  of  the  rough  soldiers  as  they  followed  in  melancholy  pro- 
cession the  remains  of  him  who  had  so  often  led  them  to  victory ; 
and  when  the  bereft  widow  embraced  his  corpse  at  Wei^enfels,  a 
■dismal  murmur  ran  through  the  ranks,  like  the  wailing'  of  children 
over  the  grave  of  a  beloved  father.  The  buff  coat  of  Gustavus, 
.covered  with  blood,  !iad  been  torn  from  his  body  by  the  phin- 
.derers,  and  found  its  way  to  Vienna,  where  it  was  exhibited  to 
the  Emperor,  who,  bursting  into  tears  at  the  sight,  excl^med, 
"  Gladly  would  I  have  allowed  the  unhappy  man  a  longer  life, 
and  a  joyful  return  to  his  country,  if  lits  death  Jiad  not  bee:i 
uecessary  to  the  repose  of  Gennany."  Thus  fell  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age  Gustavus  Adolphua,  the  great  protector  of 
Protestantism  in  Germany. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  SLVIU. 
2Se  Sioede's  Stone. — The  Schwedensteio,  or  Swede's  Stone, 
which  marks  the  spot  where  Gustavus  Adolpha^  fell,  is  a  rude 
block  of  granite  standing  on  tlie  right  hand  of  the  road  leading 
from  Liitzen  to  Leipzic.  On  its  face  are  inscribed  tlie  letter* 
G.  A.,  with  the  date  of  the  battle.  In  the  year  1837,  on  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Swedish  hero's  death,  a  monument  of  cast-iron, 
which  had  been  erected  over  the  stone,  was  solemnly  uncovered, 
and  a  suitable  oration  pronounced  by  Dr.  Draeseke,  Bishop  of 
the  Prussian  evangelical  church.  On  the  side  of  this  monmnent 
the  high  road  is  the  following  inscription  : — "  Hier  fiel 
Guslav  Adolph,  am  6  November,  1632." 

Count  Pappenheirti. — Godfred  Henry  Count  Fajipenheim  was 
marshal  of  the  imperial  houoebold,  luid  wa»'J)Qm«4« 
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the  29th  May,  1594.  At  lib  birth  he  is  said  to  have  borne  on 
Ills  forehead  two  red  marks  resembling'  swords,  which,  however, 
■were  not  visible  in  later  years  escept  when  violent  passion  caused 
the  blood  to  nish  into  his  face,  when  they  gave  a  strangely  savage 
expression  to  his  whole  countenance.  Pappenheim  completed  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Tiibingen,  after  which  he  travelled 
tlirough  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Italy,  and  acquired  the 
languE^es  of  those  countries.  lie  began  his  military  career  under 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  soon  rose  to  a  high  rank  in  the  seriice. 
As  a  second  in  command  he  waa  excellent,  but  his  overboiling 
courage,  amounting  often  to  rashuesa,  unfitted  him  for  the  sole 
direction  of  an  army.  Tilly  always  maintained  that  the  battle  of 
Leipzic  was  lost  through  his  temerity.  In  person  he  bore  some 
resemblance  to  Gustavua  Adolphus,  which  he  sought  to  increase 
by  his  dress  and  manner,  and  e^-en  by  the  way  in  which  he 
arranged  his  hair.  But  though  he  entertained  a  great  respect  for 
the  Swedish  king,  he  considered  htm  as  a  sort  of  personal  oppo- 
nent, and  in  battle  always  chose  liis  place  exactly  facing  him. 
He  died  of  his  wounds  in  the  castle  of  Pleissenburg  at  Leipzic,  a 
day  or  two  after  the  Imttle  of  Liitzen ;  a  hundred  cicatrices  were 
found  upon  his  body.  A  messenger  was  on  the  way  from  Madrid 
to  bring  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  when  death  ren- 
dered all  worldly  distinctions  valueless. 


CHAPTEB  XLIX- 


The  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  would  have  been  fatal 
i^testant  cause,  had  not  the  Swedish  Chancellor  Oxenstiem  and 
Duke  Bernard  of  Soxe  Weimar  exerted  themselves  to  repair  the 
loss  by  aieembling  the  German  princes  and  representatives  of 
cities  at  Heilbronn,  where  Oxenstiern  was  named  head  of  the 
alliance  in  the  room  of  his  deceased  master.  The  command  of 
the  army  was  divided  between  Duke  Bernard  and  General  Horn  , 
but  the  Swedes  had  lost  much  of  that  discipline  which  had  ren- 
dered their  ciiaracter  so  estimable  in  Germany  during  the  lifetime 
•f  (^lUrtavBS,  atMl  now  committed  acts  of  pXvmAeT  an^  nSsA 
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wilh  as  litlle  scruple  as  the  imperialisb.  Some  advantuges  wert^ 
obtained  by  Bernard  and  bis  colleague;  but  the  uufortimate  city 
of  Leipzic,  haviDg  surrendered  for  the  third  time  to  the  imp^ 
rialisl^.  was  sacked  and  pillaged  by  Wallensteiii's  geDeral,  Hoik. 
The  plague,  which  was  raging  at  Leipzic.  soon  afterwards  attacked 
the  conqueror ;  and  as  he  lay  on  his  sick  bed  without  hope  of 
recovery,  the  stings  of  conscience  became  so  insupportable,  thai 
he  offered  sis  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  bring  him  i 
Lutheran  minister.  But  all  had  either  been  muidered  by  hi^ 
own  order,  or  had  concealed  themselves  so  closely,  that  the  atr 
tempts  of  his  officers  to  discover  them  were  utterly  fruitlesn 
Whilst  the  Swedes  were  overrunuiiig  Germany,  Wallenstein  i 
mained  inactive  with  his  army  in  Bohemia,  until  the  desertion 
some  mercenary  troops  suggested  to  him  the  expediency  of  ascen' 
taining  exactly  the  temper  of  his  men,  by  tendering  his  resigna^ 
tioii  to  the  Emperor,  The  experiment  succeeded.  Most  of  thft 
German  troops  remained  ^ithfid  to  their  commander ;  and  thftj 
principal  officers,  being  invited  to  a  banquet,  signed  a  paper, 
which  they  pledged  themselvea  to  support  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
against  any  who  should  seek  to  disturb  him  in  his  command.  It 
was  afterwards  pretended  that  the  signature  of  these  officers  had 
been  obtiuiied  by  fraud,  inasmuch  as  a  paper  conlaining  the  word) 
"  saving  our  duty  to  the  Emperor,"  which  lay  on  the  table  at  tb^ 
beginning  of  the  banquet,  had  been  withdrawn  when  the  gueal^ 
were  too  drunk  to  detect  the  maniruvre.  and  another  substitutEd, 
which  pledged  them  simply  and  mieoiiditionally  to  the  support  of 
their  general.  But  tliis  story,  although  universally  beJieved  in 
the  days  of  Schiller,  has  been  pronounced  by  modem  historians  to , 
be  an  invention  of  Wallenstein's  enemies,  who  hoped  in  «niM>| 
measure  to  justify  their  deed  of  blood  by  representing  the  mur^'l 
dered  man  as  a  dishonoured  traitor.  These  proeetdings  of  Ihel 
Uuke  of  Friedland  were  betrayed  to  the  Emperor  by  Ottavi^q 
Piccoluomini,  an  officer  who  liad  insinuated  himself  into  thft!] 
general's  confidence  by  false  professions  of  friendship.  The  Er«J 
peror  now  issued  secret  instructions  to  those  offieere  who  could  brf] 
relied  on  to  seize  Wallenstein  and  his  two  principal  associateNi 
Illow  and  Tersky;  alive,  if  possible,  but  in  any  event  dead  ocu 
alive.  An  order  for  superseding  Wallensltiii  in  his  commanAj 
was  also  forwarded  from  the  imperial  court  to  General  Gallacy] 
wiio  took  care  to  conimunicate  it  to  none  but  the  foreign  met^J 
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and  the  other  Italian  generals,  threw  himself  into  Eger 
etron^  fortress  on  the  western  frontier  of  Bohemia),  and  now 

the  first  time  entered,  it  ia  said,  into  negotiations  with  the 
But  Bernard  of  Weimar,  doubtful  of  his  sincerity,  re- 
ceived these  advances  coldly.  "  One  who  did  not  believe  in 
God,"  he  said,  "  ought  not  to  be  trusted  by  men."  Perhaps  Wal- 
lenstetn  might  eventually  have  succeeded  in  removing  this  unfa- 
vourable impression  :  but  his  bouts  were  now  numbered.  On  the 
25lh  of  February,  1633,  Gordon^  a  Scotch  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
commanded  the  garrison,  and  two  mercenary  officers  named  Butler 
and  Leslie,  the  one  Irbh,  the  other  Scotch,  met  at  midnight  in  the 
citadel  of  Eger,  and  swore  on  the  crosses  of  their  svvords,  that 
they  would  put  to  death  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  Illow,  Terzky, 
Kinski,  and  an  officer  of  inferior  rank  named  Neumann,  all  of 
whom  were  invited  to  an  entertainment  at  the  citadel  on  the 
following  evening.  This  dark  plot  was  communicateri  to  three 
other  Irishmen  and  two  Italians;  and  an  arrangement  made 
that  G«raldino,  one  of  the  Italians,  and  another  otficer  named 
Deveroux,  should  conceal  themselves  with  thirty  men  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  banqueting  liall,  wlience  they  were  to  rush 
out  at  a  given  signal,  and  aid  the  otlier  conspirators  in  their 
bloody  work.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  2Gth,  all  the 
doomed  men,  with  the  exception  of  Wallenstein,  who  excused 
himself  on  the  plea  of  severe  indisposition,  entered  the  citadel  of 
~        where  they  were  received  with  affected  cordiality  by  Gordon 

his  fellow  conspirators :  but  no  sooner  had  the  last  of  them 
moal,  than  the  drawbridge  was  raised,  and  the  keys  of 

fortress  placed  in  the  hands  of  Leslie.  Then  followed  one  of 
those  scenes  with  which  the  wild  mercenaries  of  that  day  were  but 
too  fiuniliar.  Whilst  the  wine-cup  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
the  unsuspecting  guests  were  drinking  deeply  to  the  health  of 
their  treacherous  entertainers,  n  side  door  was  suddetdy  thronii 
open,  and  Geraldino,  at  the  head  of  six  dragoons,  armed  with 
pikes  and  sabres,  rushed  towards  the  table,  shouting  in  Italian 
"  Viva  la  Casad' Austria  1"  "  Long  live  the  House  of  Austria  1" 
whilst  from  the  opposite  side  a  loud  cry  was  heard,  "  Who  ia  on 
the  Emperor's  side,  who?"  and  Dcveroux  with  four-and-twenty 
soldiers  marched  into  the  hall.  Gordon  and  I.eslie  then  ex- 
tinguished the  lights,  and  the  assassins,  falling  on  Kinski  and 
lUow,  despatched  them  before  they  could  snatch  their  sabres  from 
the  wall  1  but  Terzky,  who  had  poarcwitii^  \t\.Tn»M  ol  \a&  ««<»iL 
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dnring  the  first  wuifusion.  fought  so  desperately  that  two  of  the 
asBaLlaots  were  stretched  ilead  at  his  feet,  and  many  more  wounded, 
before  the  aasasstns  eouM  effect  their  puqxise.  Xeumann  h 
rushed  out  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  but  being  uni 
quaiDted  with  the  conspiKitora'  pass-word,  was  soon  detected  and 
put  to  death  by  the  soldiers.  The  conspirators  then  proceeded  to 
Wallenstrin's  quartera  at  the  burgomaster's  house,  where  they 
were  admitted  by  tlie  guard  in  the  belief  tiiat  they  were  the  bearers 
of  some  important  comninnication  to  their  general.  As  ih^ 
ascended  the  staircase,  one  of  the  servants  implored  them  not  to 
disturb  his  lord,  who,  woni  out  by  long  watching  and  the  pain  of 
an  imperfectly  healed  wound,  had  just  fallen  i 
Bliimber.  "  This  is  the  time  for  disturbance,"  shouted  Deverous 
in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  and  striking  tlie  servant  down,  he  p 
on  to  the  chamber  of  Wallenstein,  and  bursting  open  the  dow 
found  himself  in  presence  of  his  ^-ictira,  who  had  risen  &om  bed 
at  the  first  alanii,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  intruders, 
thou  not,"  eiiclaimed  the  assassin,  "  the  villain  who  would  carry 
over  our  army  to  the  Swedes,  and  pluck  the  crown  from  onr 
Emjieror's  head  ?"  Wallenstein  stretched  out  bis  arms  without 
uttering  a  word,  and  Deverous  plunged  a  halberd  into  his  breast 
The  body  of  the  murdered  man  was  then  wrapped  in  a  pieM' 
of  tapestry,  and  conveyed  to  the  citadel,  whence  it  waa  afiei>' 
wards  removed  to  the  Duke's  burial  place  at  Gitschin.  Beraaid 
of  Weimar  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and  found  Eger  ii 
of  the  imperialbls.  The  assassins  Butler  and  Leslie  were  raised  . 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  rank  of  Count,  as  having  done  good  sct* 
vice  to  hia  cause.  The  landed  possessions  of  Wallenstein  were 
divided  among  his  murderers ;  and  what  little  remained  of  bia 
personal  property  (for  his  false  friend  Piccoluoniini  had  appro- 
priated tlie  greater  part  to  himself  immediately  after  the  Uuki^a 
death)  was  distributed  among'  tiie  soldiers.  As  soon  as  tlM'' 
Emperor  received  intelligence  that  his  ]iowerful  general  1 
ctiased  to  live,  he  drew  up  and  published  a  proclamation,  in  wfa 
an  attempt  was  made  to  justify  the  murder.  The  charact^  ot 
Wallenstein  was  painted  in  the  blackest  colours:  and  acta  wlud^ 
were  afterwards  proved  by  authentic  documents  to  have  I 
done  with  the  consent,  and  even  at  the  suggestion,  of  the  Empenr 
himself,  were  brought  forward  as  proofs  of  his  guilt.  The  wbolft 
of  Wallenstein's  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  regimenU,' 
triiich  weut  overto  the  Swedes  or SBxoiia,reuiained&it]ifuI  to  tl 
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Emperor,  whose  eldest  son  Ferdinand  was  appointed  general-ii 
chief,  and  Galias  second  in  comniand. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  XLIX. 
^r  Charader  of  Wallenslein. — W"aIIensteiu's  appesirance  was  not 
much  calculated  to  inspire  either  confidence  or  love.  In  person 
he  was  fall  and  meagre.  A  lofty  forehead,  beneath  which 
flashed  small  and  coal-black  eyes,  was  surmounted  by  a  head  of 
coarse  and  short-cropped  hair.  His  complexion  was  yellow  and 
cadaverous ;  his  mouth  never  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  was 
seldom  even  opened,  except  to  utter  a  few  words  in  a  loud  harsh 
voice,  whose  disagreeable  tones  he  was  unable  to  modify.  His 
whole  demeanour  betrayed  the  coldness  and  severity  of  his  dis- 
position ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  temperate  and  industrious. 
Suspicion  and  dissimulation  were  his  ruling  characteristics,  though 
he  sometimes  assumed  the  appearance  of  openness  and  confidence. 
He  punished  every  breach  of  discipline  with  immoderate  severity. 
When  informed  of  an  act  of  disobedience  committed  by  a  soldier, 
he  would  often  exclaim  without  further  inquiry,  "Hang  the 
dog!"  Nevertheless  the  liberality  and  magniBcence  of  his  dis- 
position won  him  the  love  of  his  troops.  He  held  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  make  a  present  of  less  than  1000  florins.  He  was 
solicitous  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  his  soldiers,  and  left 
them  all  the  liberty  they  could  desire  to  enrich  themselves 
by  plunder.  His  way  of  life  was  princely.  In  his  stables  at 
Prague  300  horses  of  the  best  breed  were  fed  out  of  marble 
mangers.  His  household  consisted  of  900  persons,  and  on  his  table 
covers  were  daily  laid  for  100  gitests.  Yet  he  seldom  made  hia 
appearance  there  himself.  Her^urded  mankind  with  feelings  cA 
misanthropy,  and  shunned  them  as  a.  base,  ungrateful  race. 
Even  his  wife  and  daughter  he  saw  but  seldom;  an  intimate 
friend  he  never  possessed.  Shut  up  in  hLs  lonely  palace,  hia  time 
was  mostly  spent  either  in  consulting  the  stars  with  the  astrologer 
Seni,  or  in  brooding  over  his  plans  of  immeasurable  ambition. 
Tet  from  that  palace  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  ruled  all 
Germany.  The  Emperor  himself  was  frequently  obliged  to  wink 
at  hLs  disobedience,  for  which  Wallenslein  never  took  the  trouble 
to  apologize. 
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Had  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  tlie 
first  moments  of  confusion  consequent  on  the  death  of  Wallen- 
st«tn,  he  mig'ht  have  found  means  to  disperse  the  imperial  troops, 
which  were  in  disorder  for  want  of  a  leader.  But  the  Swedes, 
jealous  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  Bernard  in  his  Gern 
soldiers,  refused  to  co-operate  with  liim  until  it  was  too  late. 
The  consequence  of  this  indecision  was  the  loss  of  Ratisbon, 
which  fell  into  the  tiauds  of  the  imperialists-  before  it  could  be 
relieved.  This  calamity  was  aoon  followed  by  a  bloody  defeat 
at  Nordlingen,  where  the  Frotestajita  lost  16,000  men. 
Swabia,  the  citiieus  of  Augsburg,  after  subsisting-  for  some  time 
on  the  dead  bodies  of  meu  and  all  sorts  of  garbage,  were  ci 
pelled  to  purchase  their  lives  at  the  expense  of  all  their  property 
and  to  embrace  the  Komish  religion.  These  disasters  had  ths 
effect  which  might  have  been  anticipated  on  the  wavering  counseb 
of  the  Elector  of  Sasony,  who,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
Emperor's  cause  would  soon  be  triumphant,  hastened  to  conclude 
a.  peace  on  the  be»t  terms  that  he  could  obtain.  The  Elector  of 
Brandenburg-  and  the  Duke  of  Luneburg  followed  his  example ; 
and  a  convention  was  signed  at  Prague,  in  which  these  princa 
pledged  themselves,  as  .the  price  of  their  restoration  to  thn 
Emperor's  favour,  to  surrender  to  his  tender  mercies  all  thai 
Protestant  brethren  in  western  and  southern  Germany.  Mean- 
while the  Emperor  was  not  idle.  Preparations  were  made  on  « 
lar^  scale  for  continuing  the  war ;  and  the  Dutedom  of  Fran- 
conia  was  promised  to  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  on  condition  rf 
his  Joining  the  imperialists.  Bernard  saw  that  utter  ruin  to  the 
Protestant  cause  would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  his  abandgit- 
ing  it ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  the  French  itrtv ' 
Germany,  wluch  seemed  the  only  resource  left  to  the  allies,  wi 
measure  full  of  danger  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  After  ft 
severe  struggle  religious  zeal  prevailed  over  patrioti^n,  and  bt 
refused  the  Emperor's  offer.  In  the  year  1636  Bernard  virited 
I     Pai'ls,  where  he  was  Itonourably  received  by  X<«hub  X1II.|  < 
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made  promwes  to  him  in  abundance,  which  were  never  fulfilled  ; 
for  the  French,  notwithstanding'  the  interest  which  they  affected 
to  take  in  the  aflair.t  of  the  German  Protestants,  were  in  reality 
only  desirous  that  the  two  parties  should  wear  each  other  out  in  a 
long-  Btn^^le,  when  it  would  be  easy  for  a  French  army  to  enter 
Germany  and  satisfy  their  ambitious  cravings.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that,  in  an  interview  with  Richelieu  and  his  confidant, 
Father  Joseph,  the  latter,  who  piqued  himself  on  his  military 
talents,  opened  a  map  and  pointed  out  a  plan  of  the  campai^. 
"  Ach,"  eselaimed  Duke  Bernard  in  his  broken  French,  "  Ihat  is 
all  very  good,  Vater  Jousef,  if  we  could  take  towns  with  our 
fing<ers."  Bernard  returned  to  his  camj),  and  soon  at)erwards, 
during  tlie  bombardment  of  Zaiiern,  narrowly  escaped  death  from 
a  ball,  which  shattered  his  bed  to  atoms.  A  remarkable  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  character.  Formerly  he  had  allowed  his 
soldiers  the  most  unlimited  licence ;  but  during  his  residence  at 
Paris,  the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  tiaving  implored  him  for  her 
sake  to  have  mercy  on  the  weaker  sex,  Bernard  promised  faith- 
fully to  obey  her  commands,  and  so  strictly  kept  liis  woid,  that 
the  nuns  of  Keml>erville,  surprised  and  delighted  at  a  forbearance 
so  uncommon  iu  those  days,  overwhelmed  him  with  expres^ons  of 
gratitude,  and  presented  him  with  a  sword-belt  of  exquisite  work- 
manship. Whilst  the  war  was  proceeding  thus  languidly,  an 
episode  was  enacted  worthy  the  brightest  days  of  chivalry.  The 
Cardiual  Infant  of  Spuin  and  Piccoluomini  having  invaded 
France  from  the  Nellierlands,  Richelieu  sent  a  force  to  repulse 
them.  Whilst  the  two  enemies  lay  iii  their  encampments  at 
Liege,  General  von  Werth  determined  on  his  own  responsibility 
to  lead  the  cavalry  of  Piccoluomini  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris. 
Desperate  as  the  attempt  seemed,  it  was  fully  successful.  The 
French  troops  fled  t>efore  him,  cities  opened  their  gates,  and  the 
magistrates  on  bended  knees  presented  their  keys  to  Ihe  invader. 
Paris  «as  panic-struck  ;  and  Werth  might  easily  have  made  him- 
self master  of  the  place  had  not  his  troopers  wasted  time  in 
plundering  the  surrounding  country.  This  delay  enabled  Cardinal 
Richelieu  to  arm  and  send  against  the  enemy  all  the  disposable 
troops  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  autumnal  rains  brought  aicknesB 
into  his  eamp  ttiat  the  chivalrous  invader  alMUidoned  his  design, 
and  rejoined  the  imperial  army.  In  the  year  1637  the  aged 
Emperor  died.  Almost  the  last  act  of  a  life  which  had  been  one 
long  display  of  ferocious  cruelty,  was  to  oider  the  drowning  ttt 
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Cajintliia,  and  the  infliction  of  horrible 
tortures  on  the  peasants  of  Upper  Austria.  Few  sovereigns  have 
left  behind  tlieni  &  more  odious  name.  Under  the  cloak  of 
religious  zeal  he  sent  fire  and  sword  through  his  native  land  ;  and 
that  not  so  much  from  an  honest  conviction  that  the  tenets  of  the 
Bomish  faith  were  true,  as  from  an  anxious  dedre  to  establish,  at 
whatever  coat  of  human  suffering,  the  detestable  principle  "  cujiis 
regio,  ejus  religio,"  which  both  Ronjanist  and  Prote«taut  sove- 
reigns had  been  too  ready  to  assert  from  time  to  time  sioce  the 
days  of  Lutlier.  Heretics  were  therefore  to  be  exterminated,  not 
because  their  doctrines  were  damnable,  but  because  those  who 
presumed  to  differ  from  their  sovereign  were  in  his  eyes  guilty  of 
rebellion.  More  than  ten  millions  of  human  beings  were  sacri- 
ficed to  this  unjust  and  cruel  policy.  The  Jesuits  had  impressed 
upon  him  the  devilish  maxim,  that  a  laud  bad  better  lie  waste 
than  harbour  heretics  and  rebels ;  and  on  this  principle  he  had 
acted  through  life,  and  reduced  tlie  fair  plains  and  fields  irf 
Germany  to  the  condition  of  a  howling  wilderness,  through  which  ■ 
dissolute  soldiers  and  half-starved  miserable  peasants,  in  whoee 
breasts  famine  and  suffering  liad  extinguished  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  wandered  like  fiends,  ready  to  devour  alike  friends  and 
foes.  The  year  iu  which  the  Emperor  died  a  frightful  famine 
was  added  to  the  other  horrors  of  war.  So  ghastly  was  this 
visitation  that  men,  to  save  their  lives,  disinterred  and  devoured 
the  bodies  of  tlieir  fellow-creatures,  and  even  hunted  down  human 
beings  that  they  might  feed  on  their  flesh.  The  eflfect  of  this 
Bnnaturai  and  loathsome  diet  was  a  pestilence,  which  swept  away 
the  soldiery  as  well  as  the  people  by  thousands.  In  Pomerama 
hundreds  destroyed  themselves,  being  unable  to  endure  the  pai^ 
of  hunger.  On  the  island  of  Biigen  many  poor  creature  were 
found  dead  with  their  mouths  full  of  grass,  and  in  some  lUstriots 
attempts  were  made  to  knead  earth  into  bread.  Throughout 
Germany  the  licence  of  war  and  the  misery  consequent  on  ^mine 
and  pestilence  liad  so  utterly  destroyed  the  morality  which  waa 
once  the  pride  and  boast  of  this  land,  that  the  people,  a  few  yean 
before  the  most  simple  aud  kind-hearted  in  Europe,  now  vied  with 
the  foreign  mercenaries  who  infested  their  country  in  settii^  at  | 
nought  the  laws  of  God  as  well  as  of  men.  "Germany,"  siya  ; 
Betkiiis,  in  his  '  Excidiuni  Gemianiffi,'  "  lieth  in  the  dn«t. 
Sliame  is  her  portion,  and  poverty  aud  sickness  of  heart.  The 
^urse  of  God  is  on  hei,  because  of  lier  cruelties,  aud  bla^fai 
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and  bloodshed.  Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  souls,  the 
epirils  of  innocent  children  butchered  in  this  unholy  war,  cry  day 
und  night  unto  God  for  vengeance,  and  cease  not :  whilst  those 
who  have  caused  all  these  miseries  live  in  peace  and  freedom ; 
and  the  shouts  of  revelry  and  the  voice  of  music  are  heard  iii  their 
dwellings." 

Ferdinand  was  succeeded  on  the  imperial  throne  by  liis  son 
Ferdinand  III.  Towards  the  eud  of  this  year  (1637)  Bernard 
of  Saxe  Weimar  a  second  time  visited  Paris,  and  being  supported 
by  the  confidential  agent  of  Oxenstiern  ((lie  renowned  Hugo 
Grotius,  then  an  exile  from  Holland)  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  French  government  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  paciiy 
his  stari-ing  soldiery,  who  were  committing  horrible  ravages  in 
ChampagTie.  In  the  following  year  the  Protestants  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Breisaeh,  during  the  si^e 
of  which  Bernard,  although  lying  sick  of  a  fever,  sprang  from  his 
Led,  and  mounting  his  charger,  put  to  flight  a  body  of  the  enemy 
who  were  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  place.  Bernard's  last  hour 
was  now  approaching ;  and  he  seems  to  have  liad  a  melancholy 
foreboding'  of  his  death.  "  I  am  weary  of  my  life,"  said  he,  after 
his  soldiers,  contrary  to  his  express  commands,  haA  plundered 
a  toiTii  which  liad  fallen  into  his  hands,  "  for  I  can  no  longer 
continue  with  a  safe  conscience  amidst  such  lawless  proceedings." 
And  when  the  people  thronged  to  pay  homage  to  him  on  the 
ruad,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  fear  it  will  be  with  me  as  it  was  with  the 
King  of  Sweden — as  soon  as  the  people  honoured  him  more 
than  God,  he  died."  A  few  days  later  he  was  seized  with  an 
incurable  illness,  which  he  himself  believed  to  be  the  effect  of 
poison.  They  brought  him  by  easy  stages  tu  Neubui^,  where 
he  died  on  the  8th  July,  1639.  "Germany,"  writes  Grotius, 
'■  lost  in  him  her  ornament  and  her  last  hope ;  iu  a  word,  almost 
the  only  man  who  was  worthy  the  name  of  a  German  prince," 
Humour  almost  universally  attributed  his  death  to  the  French; 
although  there  were  not  wanting  some  who  accused  the  Emperor 
of  having  poisoned  him,  and  a  few  who  believed  tliat  he  died  of 
fever.  Thus  was  the  Protestant  cause  a  second  time  deprived  of 
its  head.  Like  his  great  master  Guxtavus  Adolphus,  Bernard 
died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  was  followed  like  him  to  the 
grave  by  the  lamentations  of  those  whom  he  had  .so  often  led  to 
victory.     In  person  he  was  well  formed,  with  long  liair  flowing 

c  his  ahouldecs  iu  &  manner  wbicli  would  biive  ^vei 
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appearance  of  effeniinacy.  but  for  the  expression  of  his  marked 
and  sud-biirnt  features.  Religion  and  war  were  the  occupations 
of  his  life.  Every  day  he  devoted  several  hours  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  *hich  he  knew  almost  by  heart.  Only  two  re^tneuti 
of  his  army  wore  uniforms;  the  rest  were  dressed  in  such  clothei 
as  they  could  obtain,  and  presented  a  wild  and  motley  appear- 
ance. On  their  standard  they  bore  the  inscription  "  perque 
enses  perque  ignea,"  (throug-b  sword  and  fire) — or,  "  fortiter 
agere  et  pati  Bemardinum  est"  (to  do  and  to  suffer  bravely  ii 
the  part  of  Bernard's  followers).  They  carried  their  swords 
always  naked,  having  no  sheath  for  them,  as  we  are  told,  but  tin 
bodies  of  their  enemies.  After  Bernard's  death  the  i 
carried  on  for  nine  years  longer,  during  which  Generals  Bauner, 
Torstenson,  and  Wrangel  succeeded  one  another  in  conunaad  rf 
the  Protestant  army,  and  the  imperial  general  Gallaa  i 
placed  by  a  renegade  Calviuist  named  Melander  von  Holzapfel. 
The  last  event  of  this  long  and  difsstrous  war  was  the  taking;  rf 
Prt^e  by  the  Swedi-'h  general  KGnigsmark.  On  the  24th  of 
October.  1648,  articles  of  peace  were  signed  at  Miinster  and 
Osnabriick  in  Westphalia.  The  Emperor  agreed  to  pay  the 
Swedes  five  millions  of  dollars  as  an  indemnification  fur  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  deliver  up  to  them  tiie  bishoprics  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  the  island  of  Riigen,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Pomerania.  The  Frencli  were  to  continue  in  possession  ( ' 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  the  whole  of  Alsace,  except  Stras- 
burg  and  tlie  imperial  cities  in  that  country,  instead  of  * 
they  were  (o  occupy  Breisach,  and  the  fortress  of  Philipsbiirg, 
the  keys  of  Upper  Germany.  Peace  h 
eluded  between  Spain  and  Holland,  and  the  independence  of  lb« 
United  Provinces  fully  recognised.  Romaiusts  and  Protestants 
were  now  placed  in  all  respects  on  an  equal  footing.  All  ecc 
siasiical  property  which  had  been  apropriated  by  Protestants  •» 
1o  remain  in  their  hands.  The  Emperor  conceded  this  ptnnt, 
partly  because  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  oppose  it,  , 
partly  because  he  began  himself  to  be  aware  of  the  advaotages  to 
be  gained  by  robbing  the  church  of  her  possessions.  The  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists  had  now  the  good  sense  to  lay  aside  tlwir 
disputes,  and  to  obtain  the  abrogation  of  that  foolish  and  wickoi 
law  which  would  compel  every  subject  to  follow  the  religion  of 
his  sovereign.  Thus  terminated  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  during 
P  wbieb  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  land  had  fallan  vtotimB  » till 
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•tsbition  of  their  own  princes,  or  died  in  fighting  against  the 
oppressors  of  their  country.  It  was  reckoned  that  Imlf  the  popu- 
lation of  Germany  had  perished  iu  the  war.  In  Saxony  900,000 
men  were  destroyed  in  two  years.  The  population  of  Augsburg 
was  reduced  from  80,000  to  18,000,  and  so  in  proportion  tlirough- 
out  the  country.  Meanwhile  commerce  and  manufactures  had 
been  transferred  to  more  favoured  lands ;  whilst  true  religion, 
political  freedom,  and  the  arts  of  civUizalion  were  almost  totally 
destroyed. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  L. 

Religion. — More  than  two  centuries  had  now  passed  away 
sirice  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  reform  the  Churcii  of  Home, 
The  greater  portion  of  that  Ii'ng  period  had  been  occupied  in 
fierce  struggles  between  the  advocates  of  religious  liberty,  and 
those  who  would  regulate  according  to  their  own  depraved  viewi 
the  intercourse  of  man  with  his  God.  The  cause  of  truth  seemed 
at  length  to  have  triumpheil  over  its  enemies ;  yet  the  results 
were  far  different  froro  those  a.nticipated  by  the  courageous 
reformers  who  ha'l  cheerfully  renounced  ease  and  reputation, 
nnd  even  life  itself,  for  Christ's  sake  and  tiie  Gospel's.  The 
northern  part  of  Europe  had  indeed  been  brought  out  of  dark- 
ness into  comparative  light :  but  the  clouds  of  superstitious  error 
lowered  as  murkily  as  ever  over  the  fair  regions  of  the  south. 
Even  the  reformed  churches  were  distracted  by  differences  of 
belief  and  practice,  which  gave  biith  to  incessant  wrauglings. 
The  Protestants,  it  is  true,  rarely  burnt  at  the  stake  those  who 
differed  from  them  on  religious  questions ;  but  they  stained  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  helpless  old  women,  whom  their  half- 
enlightened  understandings  condemned  for  unlawful  intercourse 
with  the  powers  of  darkneca. — Still  much  was  gained  by  the 
establishment  of  mail's  right  to  learn  from  the  Creator's  own 
word  the  terms  on  which  eternal  life  is  promised,  facilitated  as 
the  study  of  the  Bible  has  been  by  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
ihe  translation  of  the  sacred  writings  into  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe.  The  South  remained,  as  we  have  seen,  subject 
to  the  see  of  Rome  :  Germany  was  partly  Lutheran  and  partly 
Romanist;  whilst  in  Holland  as  well  as  in  all  the  Protestant 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  dominant  religion  was  tliat  of  ZwingU 
and  Calvin.     Sweden,  Iforwajr,  and  DennuaV  ^«Te  YA^fcwnxt, 
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France  Itomaiii-'t,  with  a  numerous  party  belonjiing  to  tbe 
Reformed  or  Calviniatic  feith.  The  Scotch  embraced,  generally 
speaking,  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  with  still  more  severe  simplici^ 
ill  the  foniis  of  public  worship.  In  Eng^land  the  usurped  authi>- 
rity  of  the  Pope  and  the  errors  of  Romanism  were  renounced 
without  altc^ether  abandoning-  that  Catholic  discipline  which  m 
believe  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Apostles. 

Manners  and  Customs. — In  the  manners  and  domestic  habitl 
of  the  people,  great  changes  had  taken  place.  The  old  Germaa 
vice  of  drunkenness  still  remained  ;  but  the  wines  drunk  were  now 
generally  imported  from  abroad:  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  wera' 
also  furnished  with  the  must  luxurious  dishes  and  the  richest  to- 
reign  sauces.  In  the  time  of  Charles  V.  the  Spanish  garb  becamo- 
fashionable,  but  was  afterwards  supplanted  by  that  of  France ' 
That  the  style  of  dress  in  those  days  was  somewhat  preposteroul 
may  be  collected  from  the  old  German  writers.  One  of  them,  a 
divine,  thus  addresses  his  congregation  from  the  pulpit ;  "  Yon*'" 
long  frizzled  hair  looketh  as  if  young  cats  liad  been  sucking  tt,  or' 
as  if  the  devil  had  dragged  them  through  it  by  their  tails.  Out  of 
the  broad,  stiff  ruff,  sticketh'  a  long,  lean,  scraggy  neck  ;  and  fi* 
your  sleeves  I  can  compare  them  to  nothing  but  the  bread-ba^  vt 
a  Landsknecht."  To  this  quaint  apparel  was  superadded  a  pair 
of  what  were  called  tnuik  hose  ;  a  sort  of  trowsers,  which  were 
often  so  estravagantly  ornamented,  that  a  pair  of  them  cost  the 
year's  rent  of  several  villages. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  were  .iporting,  shooting  at  thetttfr 
get,  games  of  tennis,  skittles,  cards  and  dice,  and  theatrical  exbit»^ 
tions,  which  were  introduced,  or  at  least  greatly  improved,  by  Haoai 
Saclis.  Among  the  Romanists  rel^ous  processions  were  in  bi(M 
favour.  We  are  told  that  at  aji  exhibition  of  this  kind  given  bn 
William,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1380,  on  Corpus  Christt-day,  affl 
the  saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  appeared  dreued  M 
chfljacter.  Adam  and  Eve  were  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature — Sb^ 
Augustine  wore  a  superb  pwr  of  whiskers.  There  were  aliw  eOri 
teen  Maries,  of  whom  the  most  beautiful  stood  under  a  canopy  oB 
clouds,  with  the  moon  beneath  her  feet.  The  procession  was  cIomM 
by  a  group  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  gods  of  Olynipus,  hongiDeM 
shepherds,  giants,  and  Phareiohs.  In  such  disturbed  times  thM 
tine  arts  were  but  indifferently  cultivated.  Albert  Diirer,  Uolbmu 
Cranach,  and  a  few  others  were  distinguished  as  painters.  Ltl 
I^WlJBtBOftire  the  old  (lermaa  rtyte  had  genially  gi^-.|iltpm^| 
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the  Italian.  Music  vias  chiefly  cultivated  by  Italian  aitista  in 
the  imperial  chapel  at  Vienna :  althaugh  tiie  eiiertifinB  made  by 
Luther  to  improve  the  ciioirs  in  thie  Protestant  churches  were  by 
no  means  unsuccessful.  During  the  pn^ess  of  the  Reformation, 
the  German  language  underwent  a  complete  revolution.  Lu- 
ther's translation  ui'  the  Bible,  his  hymns  and  sermone,  all  in  ttiat 
tongue,  liaving  prepared  the  way  for  its  general  adoption  by  the 
learned  in  the  place  of  Latin,  the  dialect  which  he  spoke  (that  of 
tjie  province  of  Meissen)  became  the  foundation  of  the  High 
German  or  language  of  literature.  Popular  poetry  was  calli- 
vated  by  the  mnster-miustrels  (Meistersanger)  who  formed  guilds 
in  the  cities,  and  made  a  trade  of  versification,  and  the  Christmas 
and  Shrovetide  muiiimeriea.  A  better  style  was  introduced  dur- 
ing the  Thirty  Years'  War  by  Martin  Opitz,  and  his  contem- 
poraries, Paul  Geriiard  (a  sacred  poet  of  great  eminence),  and 
Paul  Flemming.  In  a.strouoniy,  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
Kepler  were  distinguished.  Fifteen  new  universities  wei-e  founded 
between  1500  and  1623  :  yet  the  absurd  sciences  of  alchymy  and 
astrology,  and  the  belief  in  the  philosoplier's  stone,  revelation 
by  dreams,  and  witchcraft,  flourished  as  much  as  liefore.  In  the 
beginning  of  tlie  seventeenth  century  Valentine  Andrea  founded 
the  sect  of  the  Roflicrueians,  who  chiefly  followed  the  wild  al- 
chymical  dreams  of  Paracelsus.  We  have  also  a  long  Ibt  of 
chroniclers  and  writers  of  satirical  poetry,  none  of  whom  are 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  Watches  iiegan  to  be  manufactured 
in  great  quantities  atNuremijerg  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
were  called  Nuremberg  eggs,  Homelius  made  a  curious  astro- 
nomical clock  for  Charles  V.  The  telescope  and  microscope  were 
invented  by  Zaciiarias  Jansen  at  Middelburg  in  tlie  year  1590, 
The  first  German  newspaper  was  printed  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maiu,inl64o.  Lotteries  were  ealablishedin  1520;  thespinning- 
wheel  was  iuvented  in  1530  by  Jiirgeu  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
tur-pump  in  1650. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  Electors, — At  tlie  peace  of  West- 
phalia the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  was  re-admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived  in  1623,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  being  at  tlie  same  time  allowed  to  retain  his  electoral  fiat, 
with  the  Upper  Palatinate,  the  number  of  electors  was  increased 
to  eight. 

Hugo  Grotias. — Hugh  de  Groot,  commonly  called  Hugo 
Gfutiua,  wu  bum  at  Delft  in  Holland,  ou  th«  VQMb.  oi  k.'^'cCkM, 
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1583,  and  in  1613  was  made  one  of  the  Syndics  of  Rotterdam. 
Being  brought  to  trial  for  his  political  conduct,  he  was  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  escaped  through  the  contrivance  of 
his  wife,  who  conveyed  him  out  of  prison  in  a  chest  which  had 
been  carried  into  his  room  full  of  books.  He  resided  a  long  time 
in  France  under  the  protection  of  Richelieu.  In  1634  Grotius 
entered  into  the  service  of  Sweden,  and  was  appointed  Swedish 
minister  at  the  French  court.  Travelling  through  Holland  on 
his  journey  back  to  Stockholm,  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  his  countrymen,  who  now  r^retted  having  driven  him  fican 
his  native  land.  Grotius  died  at  Rostock  in  Pomerania  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1645.  Few  men  have  united  such  yariovt 
talents.  As  a  lawyer  his  works  on  the  law  of  nafci^^nd^  mp^ 
particularly  on  maritime  law,  deserve  great  praise ;  and  hb  iDcp^ 
mentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  essay  '  De  Veritas  JMt 
gionis  Christianae,'  place  him  in  a  high  rank  among  thjinlinliis 
His  poetical  works  in  Latin  and  Dutch  have  also  beca  fljiSiifly 
admired. 


FERDINAND    lit. 


The  century  wiiich  suceeedeci  the  peace  of  Westphalia  has  been 
coUed  "  le  siecle  de  Louis  Quatorze,"  from  the  prominent  posi- 
tion occupied  by  tliat  luxurious  tyrant,  and  the  consequent 
influence  of  French  example  on  the  political  as  well  as  moral 
character  of  other  states.  "It  is,  alas!  but  too  notorious," 
says  an  iionest  German  writer  of  that  day,  "  that  ever  since  the 
French  devil  liath  possessed  us  Germans  a  sore  change  hath  taken 
place  in  our  way  of  living-,  our  manners  and  usages.  Formerly 
the  French  were  lield  ciieap  b-y  us,  but  now-a-daya  everything 
muat  be  French — French  speecii,  French  clotlies,  French  dishes, 
French  furniture,  French  dances,  French  diseases :  and  I  fear 
me,  French  death,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  same ;  for 
nothing  better  can  be  expected  from  the  excesses  in  wliich  we 
indulge."  The  brilliant  court  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  scliool 
at  which  tlie  nobles  of  Germany  acquired  the  art  of  sqimndering 
in  shameless  luxury  t!ie  gold  which  it  taught  tlteni  to  wriug  from 
the  hard  hands  of  ati  impoverished  and  broken -spirited  peasantry. 
Young  men  were  sent  thither  to  complete  their  educttLwa,  «]iA 
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retuiiied  to  tlwir  own  country,  euch  fully  detemiiued  to  play 
part  of  a  Louis  on  tliG  small  sta^  wliidi  Providence  Jiad 
to  liini.  lu  Saxony,  which  had  been  iinpoveriahed  and  well-ni 
depopulated  during  the  'I'liirty  Yeaia'  War,  the  Elector  Jot 
George  II.  remodelled  liis  court  ou  a  scale  of  splendour  viiuA 
for  a  time  rivalled  tliat  of  Vei'sailles.  A  uumerous  and  wbII- 
appointed  body-guard,  attendants  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  lusuriow. 
bauquets,  hunting  parties,  theatrical  exhibitions,  operaa  (a  luxum 
which  it  had  been  lately  the  foahion  to  import  at  an  eui 
expense  from  Italy),  regattas,  and  displays  of  fireworks 
Elbe,  cellectious  of  rarities  and  cabinets  of  art,  exhausted 
electoral  treasury,  and  at  last  reduced  the  nation  to  bankruj 
In  Bavaria  the  Elector  built  the  palaces  of  Scbleislieim 
Kymphenbut^,  in  imitation  of  Ventailles  and  Marly,  and 
entertainments  iu  the  French  style.  In  Brunswick-Liinei 
the  sovereign  carried  his  affection  for  foreign  artists  so  far  astDi 
nialte  his  Italian  siugiug-raaster  his  prime  minister.  FrederiA 
William  of  Brandenburg,  whom  the  people  always  called  Of 
Great  Elfctor.,  was,  by  his  politicul  and  military  abilities,  his  tni» 
Germau  feelings,  and  the  punty  of  his  character,  an  honountUe 
exception  from  this  herd  of  depraved  princes.  At  the  imperial 
court  the  old  Spanisli  etiquette  still  reigned  with  absolute  sway. 
Ferdinand  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leopold  in  1657,  in 
spite  of  tiie  intrigues  and  bribery  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  ex- 
pended an  enormous  sum  in  corrupting  the  Electors.  Leopold, 
sumamed  "The  Thicklipped,"  had  been  originally  educated  for 
the  priesthood ;  aud  when,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
he  emei^;ed  from  the  cloister,  his  iiabits  and  demeanour  wem 
more  monkish  than  princely — cold,  reserved,  an<l  solemn,  he  ex- 
hibited to  the  casual  observer  an  appearance  of  wisdom  which  ill- 
accorded  with  the  contemptible  weakness  of  his  political  conduct 
"  What  a  pity,"  seSA  a  music-master,  whom  his  performance  ob 
the  violin  had  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  delight,  "  wliat  a  pinr 
that  your  majesty  is  a  king,  and  not  a  tiddler !"  It  will  KKJilf 
be  understood  that  such  an  Emperor,  endued  by  nature  witi  ■ 
very  moderate  sliare  of  ability,  weak  of  purpose,  aud  only  eigbtcA 
years  of  age,  could  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  tlie  machim- 
tions  of  Louis,  who  had  concluded  with  the  Electors  of  Blottl 
and  Cologne,  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  and  other  princes,  an  alli- 
ance called  tlie  Rhenish  Confederacy,  the  avowed  object  of  whid 
[  yaa  the  mainteiMiice  ot  the  "N^eB^-g\M^\swt  yoe. 
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well  known  that  llie  real  intention  of  tlie  French  king  was  to 
insulate  the  Emperor,  and  tiius  prevent  any  iuterference  with 
thoae  operations  in  the  Netherlands  which  were  intended  as  a 
prelude  to  an  attempt  on  the  imperial  crown  itself.  Frederick 
^Villiam  of  Brandenburg'  alone,  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
uf  this  ill-omened  alliance,  protested  against  it  in  the  following 
proclamatton  addressed  to  the  people  of  Germany  : — "  Country- 
meu  !  your  native  land  has  been  sorely  misguided  under  tiie  pre- 
tence uf  religion  and  freedom.  We  have  sacrificed  our  blood, 
our  honour,  and  our  name,  and  received  nothing  in  return  but 
the  privilege  of  serving  foreign  nations,  who  now  enjoy  the  lofty 
reputation  which  once  was  ours.  Wliat  are  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe, 
the  Weser,  the  Oiier — but  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  ? 
Bod  our  freedom  and  our  religion,  what  are  they,  but  the  play- 
things of  haughty  and  insulting  foreigners  F"  He  concludes  by 
Gslling  oa  his  countrymen  to  assist  the  Poles,  then  threatened  by 
the  Swedish  king,  Charles  Gustavus,  and  support  them  as  one  of 
the  "outworks"  of  tlie  German  Empire.  Meanwhile  Louis  had 
conciliated  Holland  by  a  promise  of  sharing  with  her  the  fruits 
of  his  conquests  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  but  scarcely  hod  a 
French  army  under  Marshal  Turenne  taken  possession  of  that 
country,  when  the  Dutch  recollected  that  a  weak  neighbour  like 
Spain  was  less  dangerous  than  their  new  allies;  and  forming  a 
triple  alliance  with  l<lnglaud  and  Sweden,  compelled  Louis  to 
conclude  a  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  the  terms  of  which  he 
was  allowed  to  relain  twelve  Netherlandish  towns, ^ — (a.  b.  1668.) 
This  compact  was  soon  broken  by  Louis,  who  sought  to  ruin 
UoUand  by  withdrawing  lier  allies.  The  Dutch,  who  might 
easily  have  made  bead  against  him,  were  now  exhausting  their 
teSDUrces  in  struggles  with  England  for  tlie  supremacy  of  the 
seas.  Ever  since  the  year  1650  the  country  had  been  ruled  by 
the  republican  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  iamous  De 
Witt.  During  Cromwell's  usurpation  the  Dutch  republic  had 
made  peace  with  England ;  but  no  sooner  was  Charles  II.  re- 
atoiwd  thau  the  clashing  interests  of  the  two  nations  again  brougiit 
on  a  war,  which  continued  until  the  year  1667.  In  1671  Louis, 
who  had  persuaded  the  Emperor  and  Cliarles  II.  to  join  him, 
entered  Holland  with  an  army  of  300,000  men.  At  the  same 
lime  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Munster  invaded  the  country  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  Dutch,  not  anticipating  such  an  attack,  IvajA. 
alhwed  their  fortified  places  to  become  ruinous,  ai\i  (ioviii.\\M&^ 
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bring  20,000  men  into  the  field.  As  a.  necessary  consequence, 
town  after  town  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  French,  but  the  brave 
(lelemii nation  of  the  Zealaudera  (wlio  pledged  themselves  tn 
fight  under  ihe  Prince  of  Orange,  and  if  all  were  lost  to  yield  to 
the  English  rather  tiian  the  French)  revived  the  drooping 
couTB^  of  their  countrymen.  De  Witt  was  reproached  with 
having  suffered  their  fortresses  to  fall  into  decay,  and  his  life 
attempted  by  an  assassin,  who  inflicted  a  severe  wound.  Mean- 
while the  partisans  of  William  of  Orange,  then  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  were  rousing  the  nation  with  the  cry  of  "Oranije 
boven,"  Up  with  Orange.  Jlats  were  decorated  with  orange- 
coloured  ribbons,  and  ou  every  tower  waved  a  banner  wilh  tlie 
inscription — 


At  the  same  time  the  dykes  were  cut,  and  many  acres  of  rich 
land  inundated,  in  onier  to  wash  away,  as  they  phrased  it,  the 
French  pollution  from  the  free  soil  of  Holland.  At  Coeverden 
the  dyke  gave  way  and  drowned  1400  of  tlie  bishop's  soldiers. 
During  these  proceedings  Louis  quilted  Holland,  leaving  Tii- 
renne  with  a  force  which  could  only  act  as  an  army  of  observa- 
tion. The  immediate  canse  of  this  movement  was  tlie  withdrawal 
of  the  Emperor  from  the  French  alliance  and  the  sending  of  a 
German  army  to  co-operate  with  tlie  Dutch.  Meanwhile  ifie 
city  of  Amsterdam  was  the  scene  of  a  blootly  tragedy.  John 
de  Witt,  scarcely  recovered  from  his  wound,  was  murdered  wiib 
his  brother  Cornelius  by  a  furious  mob,  who  cut  their  bodies  in 
pieces  and  sold  the  mangled  remains  to  the  partisans  of  Qrange- 
Iii  the  year  1673  Louis  returned  in  person  to  Holland,  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  this  campaign  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  barbarity  were  perpetrated  by  the  French 
soldiers,  who  drove  the  unfortunate  peasants  barefoot  through  tbt 
snow  or  buried  tiiem  up  to  tlie  neck  in  ice.  Women  were  hung 
up  by  the  hair  of  their  heads  ajid  served  as  targets ;  and  one  poor 
old  creature  had  a  cat  fastened  to  her  body  which  tore  her  to 
pieces,  amidst  shouts  uf  ferocious  merriment.  The  fall  of  Ghent 
and  Ypres,  and  a  severe  check  received  by  William  of  Orange 
near  St,  Onier,   disposed  the  Dutch   to  listen   to  propotmU  of 
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peace,*  which  was  concluded  at  Nimeguen  in  the  year  1678,  on 
terms  not  very  creditable  to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  compelled 
to  yield  possesaion  of  Burgundy  and  the  twelve  frontier  towns 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  following  year  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  had  been  fighting  successfully  against  the  Swedes, 
was  obliged  lo  restore  all  the  places  which  he  had  won  in  Fome- 
rania,  because  the  Emperor,  prompted  by  tiie  French,  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  have  no  new  Vandal  kings  on  tlie  shores  of 
tlie  Baltic. 


SUPPLEMEST  TO  CHAPTER  LI. 
ChristtTta  of  Sweden. — -Cliristina,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  became  a  Romanist,  and  abdicated  in  the  year  1654 
in  favour  of  Prince  Gustavus  of  Zweibrflcken-Birkenfeld,  who 
had  gained  the  affections  of  tlie  Swedes  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  After  his  death  in  1667  Christina  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  resume  the  crown. 


CHAPTER  LII. 


!   CHAUCEBS. — DI 


From  A.D.  16S0  to  iC07. 

Thb  peace  of  Nimeguen,  concluded  under  circumstances  so 
ikvourable  to  France,  irritated,  instead  of  ratisfying,  the  ambi- 
tious longings  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  insolence  of  his  triumph, 
he  caused  a  statue  to  be  cast,  representing  himself  in  the  attitude 
of  a  conqueror,  treading  under  foot  four  slaves  loaded  with 
fetters,  and  severally  distinguished  by  the  emblems  of  Germany, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Brandenburg  :  and  commanded  an  ingenious 
mechanician  to  construct  a  timepiece,  in  which  a  cock  (Gallus) 
crowed  the  hours,  whilst  an  eagle,  the  emblem  of  Germany,  wai 
made  to  quake  and  tremble  at  the  sound.  This  outbreak  of 
childish  exultation  was  soon  followed  by  an  act  of  more  sub- 
stantial wrong.     Suddenly,  and  without  any  previous   hint  of  his 
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design,  Lnuis  aimouiiced  to  the  Emperor  that  he  required  the 
i«stitutioii  of  all  cities  wliich  Lad  at  any  time  belonged  to  tlie 
German  proviuees  now  incorporated  with  France,  and  appointed 
boards  of  commissioners,  calleii  the  "  Reunion  Chambers,"  to 
Rialce  diligent  search  anion^  the  ancient  records  of  Burgundy  aod 
Alsace.  Having  received  their  report,  Louis  at  once  took  pos- 
session of  seignories,  convents,  and  abbeys,  many  of  wliich  had 
been  separated  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  from  the  province! 
to  which  lie  now  sought  to  rennite  them.. 

The  intelligence  of  this  atrocious  act  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  Empire  :  but  while,  with  the  plilegpmatic  slowness 
proper  to  their  race,  the  menibers  of  the  Germanic  diet  continued 
to  sit  in  deliberation  at  Ratisbon,  their  active  and  imscrupuloiu 
assailant  followed  up  his  first  measures  by  a  stroke  of  still  more 
, daring  insolence.  Among  all  the  cities  on  the  Rhine  none  con- 
tained inhabitants  more  thoroughly  German  in  language,  in 
manners,  and  in  feelings  than  the  great  commercial  town  of 
Strasburg :  but  a  liberal  distribution  of  French  gwld  having 
secured  for  Louis  a  party  among  the  magistrates,  one  Gunzer, 
who,  on  account  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  French  language, 
had  long  been  employed  as  the  medium  of  cominuiiicatiou  be- 
tween Louis  and  his  German  partisans,  was  commissioned  lo 
oi^anize  a  conspiracy  within  the  walls  ;  whilst  the  French  troops 
were  advanced  cautiously  and  silently  nearer  and  neaj^r  to  the 
town.  At  length  in  the  month  of  September,  1680,  when  most 
of  the  substantial  citizens  were  absent  at  the  fairs,  which  are  held 
at  Frankfort  and  other  towns  at  that  season  of  the  year,  the  place 
'was  suddenly  summoned  to  surrender.  After  a  feeble  rmstance 
(for  the  defender  were  few  and  dispirited,  and  their  weapons, 
tiirough  the  foresight  of  Giinzer,  in  an  unserviceable  condition). 
Strasbiirg,  the  seat  of  German  learning,  and  the  centre  of  her 
manufacturing  industry,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Freuch,  none 
daring  to  protest  against  the  surrender  except  one  old  man,  and 
lie  a  tailor.  The  gates  being  thrown  open,  Louis  at  the  head  of 
a  splendid  train  of  knights  and  courtiers  entered  the  town,  u>d 
bowed  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  bishop,  who  blasphemously 
adapted  to  this  occasion  the  language  of  Simeon,  "  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word: 
for  mine  eyes  iiave  seen  thy  salvation."  A  strong  Frcndl 
garrison  was  placed  iu  the  town,  and  thousands  of  workmen  em- 
/jtoyed  in  strangthening  the  fortifieationa,  bo  that 
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Strasbur^  was  in  a  condition  tt>  bid  defiance  to  any  lbrc«  which 
the  Emperor  might  bring  ag;aiiist  it.     The  great  niiiiater,  which 
had  long  been  used  for  Protestant  worship,  was  given  up  to  the 
bishop  ;  all  Protestant  functionaries  suspended  from  their  offices, 
the  Lutheran  cler^  driven  from  the  city,  and  iheir  flocks  com- 
pelled to  wander  forth  in  search  of  tiiat  protection  which  the  con- 
queror refused  to  grant,  although  the  maintenance  of  Protestantism 
was  the  condition  on  which  they  had  consented  to  surrender  the 
place.     French  names  were  given  to  the  streets,  and  the  inha-   . 
bitaiits  commanded,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  lay  a^ide  tiie  Ger- 
man costume,  and  adojit  tlie  newest  fashions  of  France.      The 
princes  and  cities  drew  up  a  protest,  which  Brandenburg,  still 
smarting  under  his  wrongs,  refused  to  sign ;  and  the  Turks  having 
about  the  same  time  invaded  Austria  and  threatened  the  Emperor 
in  his  capital,  nothing  remained  for  a  man  of  Leopold's  feeble 
temper  but  to  conclude  adiscreditable  peace,  by  which  he  yielded 
to  France  all  the  possessions  claimed  by  the  report  of  the  "  Re- 
union Chambers,"  with  the  addition  of  Luxembui^  and  the  city 
of  Strasburg.     Had   Brandenburg  been   true   lo   his  country,  or 
Leopold  possessed  tlie  firmness  and  sagacity  of  Charles  V,,  Ger- 
many would  have  been  spared  this  foul  disgrace.     "  I  swear," 
said  Charles,  "  that  if  the  French  were  before  Strasburg,  and  the 
Turks  at  the  gate  of  Vienna,  I  would  leave  Vienna  to  its  fate, 
and  iuarch  to  the  relief  of  Strasbufg."     Leopold  chose  the  oppo- 
site course,  and  inflicted  a  wound  on  Germany  which  rankles  to 
the  present  hour  in  the  hearts  of  her  patriots.     Whilst  Louis  was 
thi's  employed  in  the  west,  his  emissaries  were  labouring  success- 
fully to  raise  a  storm  which  should  burst  on  the  Empire  from  its 
eastern  frontier.     Leopold's  own  violence  soon  brought  ou  the 
crisis.     A  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  having  been  discovered  in 
Hungary,  all  the  leaders  were  put  to  death :  and  before  men's 
minds  were  well    recovered  from  the  surprise   and   terror  into 
which  this  act  of  severity  had  thrown  them,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Lutheran  ministers  were  summoned  to  Presburg  to  be  triefl 
on  a  similar  charge,  and  sold  as  galley-slaves  to  tlie  Neapolitans, 
although  no  evidence  of  their  guilt  had  been  brought  furward.s. 
The  people,  thus  deprived  of  their  pastors,  and  persecuted  beyond 
endurance  by  the  Jesuits,  broke  out  into  rebellion,  and  in  their 
despair  invoked   the   assistance   of  tiie  Turks,   who,   yielding  at 
last  to  the  unwearied  solicitations  of  the  French  emissaries,  con- 
■ented  to  Mnd  280,000  men  into  Hungary  under  the  comnvond  ul 
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their  granil  vizier  Kara  Mustepha.  A  panic  went  before  this 
overwhelming  force,  which  advanced  almost  without  oppositioa 
to  the  very  walls  of  Vienna,  the  Hungarians,  tinder  Tekeli,  taking 
the  left  bunk  of  the  Danube,  and  Kara  Mustapha  the  right.  The 
cily  was  on  the  point  of  suireniiering  after  a  siege  of  two  moDtht,, 
when  the  commandant  Count  Stahrenberg  ordered,  as  a  last  rer 
source,  a  flight  of  rockets  to  be  let  off  from  tiie  tower  of  St.  Stfc 
phen's  church.  A  few  moments  of  anMous  suspense  followed, 
and  then  a  bright  flame  shooting  upwards  from  the  mountain  oi 
-Kahlcnherg  announced  to  the  besie^^  that  succour  was  at  hand. 
The  Emperor  had  assembled  a  force  more  rapidly  than  be  had. 
anticipated,  and  was  now  advancing  with  a  lai^e  armj*  of  GeF> 
mans  and  Poles,  under  the  command  of  the  Polish  King  Joho 
Sobieski,  So  ignorant  were  the  Turks  of  military  tactics,  tbat 
they  had  neglected  to  occupy  the  passes,  and  n'ere  in  consequence 
surprised  by  the  imperial  forces,  and  utterly  defeated,  their  BTtil> 
lery,  tmg^gre,  and  treasure,  with  the  whole  correspondence  bar 
tweeu  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  falling  into  the  bandl 
of  the  conqueror.  The  following  day  the  King  of  Folaud  at* 
tered  Vienna  amidst  tiie  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  whom  luB 
Valour  had  saved  from  death  nr  slavery :  but  the  £mperor,  with 
the  mean  jealousy  which  belonged  to  his  character,  received  him 
with  insulting  coldness,  and  refused  to  provide  quarters  for  hii 
army.  No  sooner  was  the  H^mpire  delivered  Irom  the  Turks 
than  Leopold  suffered  the  full  weight  of  his  vengeance  to  fall  oo 
the  devoted  Hungarians,  hundreds  of  whom  were  iroprisoniKl, 
tortured,  and  put  to  death  by  sentence  of  a  court  called,  from  iti 
atrocious  cruelty,  the  "  Shambles  of  Eperies."  The  right  of 
electing  their  own  king  was  at  the  same  time  taken  from  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  crown  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Habsbuig.  Meanwhile  Louis  XIV.  was  straiuiug  every  nerrt 
to  obtain  die  Palatinate,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  PalaUne 
Lewis,  a  mild  and  tolerant  prince,  wliose  life  haii  been  passed  In 
ineffuctual  atlempls  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  religious  parties. 
The  German  princes  formed  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  this  aggression,  but  all  remained  tranquil  until  the  year 
1688,  when  a  trifling  accident  fired  the  train.  It  is  said  that 
I^uis,  whilst  inspecting  the  building  of  one  of  his  castles,  dis- 
covered a  fault  in  the  construction  of  a  window,  fur  which  lie 
rated  iiis  nimister  of  war  Louvois  so  roundly,  that  tlie  minister. 
Uttidpatia^  aa  uneasy  U&  if  the  acljvb  uUiid  of  liik.iwdeE  wap: 
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kllowed  to  employ  itself  in  trifles,  resolved  to  find  him  more 
Tious  occupation,  and  proposed  a.  fresli  war  with  Gennany. 
JLouis  readily  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  commenced  the  cam- 
1  by  sending  an  army  inlo  the  Palatinate  under  General 
ilelRC,  who  burnt  Wonns,  Mannheim,  Oppenheini,  Baden,  and 
y  other  towns,  and  violated  the  tomba  of  the  German  Empe- 
yora  at  Spires,  The  ialiabilants  were  treated  with  the  most 
.brutal  and  relentless  cruelty.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  the 
f'  Great  Elector,"  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  died. 
""  :  many  months  he  had  been  sutfcring  severely  from  dropsy, 
irhieh  at  last  reached  such  a  height  as  to  bafflu  all  medical  skill. 
E'eeling  that  deatJi  was  near,  lie  summoned  his  son  and  counsellors 
o  his  chamber,  and  solemnly  bade  them  farewell.  He  had  carried 
D  many  wars,  he  said,  had  suffered  care  and  anxiety  himself,  and 
iflicted  gjievous  ills  on  other  men  ;  "  but  Grod  knoweth,"  con- 
inued  the  dying  man,  "  in  what  a  state  I  found  the  country  at 
J  father's  death,  and  what  I  have  done  for  it."  He  then  ex- 
ited his  son  to  follow  his  example,  to  act  circumspectly,  be 
Ulwaya  prepared  to  defend  his  native  land,  to  love  his  subjects, 
i  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  his  faithful  counsellors.  Having 
18  set  his  house  in  order,  the  Great  Elector  died  in  peace  on 
;  29th  of  April,  having  governed  Brandenbui^  and  Prussia 
eight  and  forty  years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
Mightiest  European  powers.  So  universal  was  the  feeling  of 
alarm  excited  in  Germany  by  the  intrigues  of  French  agents, 
that  it  was  resolved,  at  a  diet  held  at  Ratisbon,  to  prohibit  all  in- 
tercourse with  France :  and  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  make 
infederation  of  Geniian  princes  more  firm  and  united,  the 
Emperor  created  a  ninth  Elector  in  the  person  of  Ernest  Augustus 
Duke  of  Brunswick- Hanover.*  Germany,  England,  and  Spain 
then  formed  an  alliance,  and  declared  war  against  France ;  but 
little  was  done  until  the  year  1690,  when  the  Dutch  general 
Waldeck  was  utterly  routed  by  the  Marshal  de  Luxembourg  at 
Fleurus;  and  in  tlie  following  year  Namur  was  carried  by  storm, 
_  ^and  Liege  bombarded.  In  1692  William  III.  of  England,  who 
d  just  taken  the  command  of  the  allies,  sustained  such  a  defeat 
t  Steenkirk  as  would  have  tarnished  his  military  reputation,  but 

•  The  Electoral  CoUego  now  coasiated  of  the  following  merabera  :— 
Saxony,  Bmndenburg,  Hanover — Protestant  \  TemporsI 
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for  the  masterly  style  in  which  his  retreat  was  conducted:  and 
about  the  same  time  the  French  gratified  their  ferocious  love  of 
mischief  by  blowing  up  the  castle  of  Heidelberg.  Hendersdorf, 
the  cowardly  commandant  of  the  place,  was  d^praded  from  the 
Teutonic  Order,  and  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  imperial  camp, 
where  his  sword  was  broken  before  his  &ce  by  the  conmion 
executioner.  At  length  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Ryswick 
(a.d.  1697)  on  terms  sufficiently  humiliating  to  the  allies,  the 
French  King  being  allowed  to  retain  all  his  conquests  except 
Lorraine,  the  Palatinate,  and  Philipsburg.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  treaty  was  drawn  up  in  French  instead  of  Latin, 
the  language  hitherto  employed  in  such  instruments. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  LH. 

Political  Character  of  the  Great  Elector. — The  measures  of 
the  Elector,  both  in  Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  were  exceedingly 
arbitrary.  Those  who  opposed  his  encroachments  on  the  ancient 
privil^es  of  the  nobles  and  burghers  were  arrested,  and  punished 
with  perpetual  imprisonment  or  death.  Li  Brandenburg  base 
money  was  coined,  and  heavy  taxes  imposed  in  order  to  raise 
funds  for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  The  illiberality  of  the 
Lutheran  clergy  would  have  been  some  excuse  for  his  severity 
towards  them,  had  he  not  himself  been  guilty  of  similar  into- 
lerance, in  endeavouring  to  force  on  them  his  own  (the  reformed) 
religion.  Paul  Gerhard,  the  renowned  preacher  and  poet,  chose 
rather  to  go  into  exile  than  sign  the  articles  which  the  Elector 
sought  to  impose  on  the  Prussian  conmiunity. 
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CHAPTER  LIU. 


From  A.D.  1  TOO  to  1714. 


It  Boon  appeared  that  Louis  had  wished  for  peace  in  order  to 
obtain  a  breathing-time,  during'  which  he  might  collect  his  forces 
for  a  fiercer  struggle.  In  the  year  1700  Charles  11.,  King  of 
Spain,  died  without  issue,  bequeathiug  the  whole  of  his  inheritance 
to  the  Prince  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  As  the  crafty 
Frenchman  had  anticipated,  this  bequest  was  dbputed  by  tiie  Em- 
peror, who  claimed  the  Spanish  crown  for  his  son,  aa  being  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Charies  V.,  the  first  Spanish  monarch  of  the 
race  of  Habsburg.  Of  all  the  European  nations  the  Spaniards 
^one  viewed  the  approaching  struggle  with  indifference,  for  to 
them  it  was  a  matter  of  little  moment  under  what  tasl(-master  they 
were  ia  future  to  groan.  Tlie  rest  sided  with  France  or  Gennany 
■a  tiieir  feua  or  their  inelinatioD  dictated.    England  and  Hci\WA.^ 
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the  hereditary  enemies  of  France,  naturally  supported  the  claim* 
of  the  Archduke  Charles ;  wiiilst  tlie  Electors  of  Cologne  and 
Bavaria,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Mantua,  and  the  Pope,  declared 
themselves  favourable  to  Philip  of  Anjou.  The  grant  of  an  elec- 
toral hat  to  Hanover  liad  made  that  prince  a  firm  ally  of  Austria. 
Frederick  III.  of  lirandeiibui^,  son  of  the  Great  Elector,  was 
also  conciliated  by  permiBsiori  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of 
Prussia.  Saxony,  although  favourable  to  the  Emperor,  was  too 
much  engaged  with  the  Poles  to  take  any  part  in  the  war. 
William  of  England,  who  had  visited  tlie  Continent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  an  alliance  between  Aiistiia,  England,  and  Hol- 
land, died  in  1702,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the 
amiy  by  John  Churchill,  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Marlborougli, 
the  most  renowned  general  of  his  time.  Tlie  command  of  the 
Imperialisls  was  given  to  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  had  served  seve- 
ral campaigns  under  the  generals  of  Louis  XIV".,  but,  being  dis- 
gusted at  his  slow  promotion,  had  entered  the  Imperial  service, 
where  he  rose  so  rapidly  that  in  1697  he  was  entrusted  with  > 
force  destined  to  act  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  Neither  the 
person  nor  costume  of  Prince  Eugene  had  greatly  improved  since 
the  days  wiien  Louis  XIV.  nicknamed  him  his  little  "Abbe." 
"1  made,  shabby  blue  aurtout,  with  large  tarnished  braas  but- 
tons, hung  in  folds  about  his  meagre  figure  j  whilst  hia  head, 
loaded  with  one  of  the  enormous  wigs  then  in  fasiiion,  and  sur- 
lunted  by  a  battered  and  napless  cocked  hat,  seemed  too  heavj 
for  the  little  feeble  body  which  sustained  it :  and  as  he  rode  through 
the  ranks,  perched  on  a  tall  raw-boned  charger,  tlie  soldiers  could 
scarcely  conceal  their  laughter  at  his  grotesque  appearance.  But 
his  personal  bravery,  the  kindness  of  his  manners,  and  above  di 
his  attachment  to  the  country  of  his  adoption,  soon  rendered  liim 
popular  among  the  troops ;  whilst  his  great  and  varied  ta]ent% 
and  the  unspotted  integrity  of  his  life,  procured  him  the  unboundrd 
confidence  of  Leopold,  who  invested  him  with  an  authority  whid[ 
no  commander-in-chief  had  been  permitted  to  exercise  since  tbs 
days  of  Wallenstein.  The  French  opened  the  campaign  in  1701, 
in  Italy,  where  their  generals  Catinat  and  Villeroi  were  totally 
defeated  by  Prince  Eugene.  Meanwhile  Marehal  Boufflen,  who 
had  entered  the  Netherlands  witli  a  French  anny,  was  kept  in 
check  by  Marlborough.  In  June,  1703,  the  Elector  of  Bavsrit 
entered  the  Tyrol  at  the  head  of  16,(i00  men,  leaving  Maralal 
'VUlan  to  watch  ^le  movements  ot  ftw  Imperial  army.     Uavia^ 
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made  themijelTes  masters  of  Inosbnick,  tlie  main  body  of  tiie 
Bavarians  began  to  ascend  tlie  Brenner,  leaving  a  detachment 
uuderGeueral  Nouvion  to  follow  up  their  advantages  ou  the  banks 
of  the  Inn,  As  night  closed  in,  a  line  of  signal-fires  announced 
to  the  invaders  that  the  people  were  on  foot,  and  prepared  to 
oppose  their  progress.  Still  Nouvion's  detachment  continued 
their  march  until  they  readied  the  broken  bridge  of  Pontelag,  and 
were  endeavouring  to  ford  the  river,  when  a  storm  of  bullets  from 
tlie  Tyrolese  marksmen  (who  took  their  aim  with  deadly  accuracy 
from  behind  the  crag^s  wliich  concealed  them  from  the  enemy) 
compelled  the  Bavarians  first  to  halt,  and  then  to  retreat  to  the 
bank  which  they  had  just  quitted.  Scarcely  had  they  reached 
their  former  position  when  the  mountains  above  them  seemed  to 
burst  asunder  and  discharge  huge  fragments  of  rock,  which  fell 
with  a  terrible  crash  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers.  A  general 
panic  now  seized  the  Bavarians,  who  fled  in  disorder  towards  the 
bridge  of  Zams.  But  here  also  they  found  the  bridge  broken 
down  and  the  river  nnfordable ;  and  being  thus  hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  and  finding  resistance  and  flight  equally  impracticable, 
they  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  to  Martin  Sterzinger, 
the  Tyrolese  commander.  Meanwhile  the  Elector,  after  retreat- 
ing from  the  Brenner,  had  cut  his  way  through  the  Tyrolese  and 
returned  to  Bavaria,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  two-tiiirds  of  his 

The  campaign  of  1704  was  opened  with  great  spirit  by  the 
allies.  On  the  13th  of  August  the  French  were  defeated  at 
Blenheim  or  Hoclistadt  by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  had  given  Marshal  Villars  tlie  slip,  and  effected  a 
junction  with  the  prince.  Out  of  58,000  men  20,000  were  slain, 
and  15,(X)0,  including  the  French  commander,  Marshal  Tallard, 
and  818  other  officers,  were  taken  prisoners.  A  rich  military 
chest,  1 17  pieces  of  cannon,  24  mortars,  300  stands  of  colours, 
5300  waggons,  3600  tents,  330  laden  mules,  34  coaches  full  of 
ladies,  aud  two  floating  bridg;es,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies ; 
wIki,  on  their  side,  lust  12,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  For  this  service  Marlborough  was  created  a  Prince  of 
the  Empire,  and  presented  with  the  estate  of  Mindelheim.  The 
following  year  Barcelona  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  ; 
but  in  the  midst  ofa  career  of  victory  almost  unparalleled  in  history, 
Ite  was  suddenly  recalled  and  the  command  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Galway,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  defeated  and  compelled  to 
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abandon  ihe  wholfi  of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Gibraltar, 
wliich  had  been  previously  lakfin  by  the  EagUsb  Admiral  Sir 
George  Rooke.  Leopold  died  in  the  same  year.  Joseph  I.,  who 
had  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans  during  his  fatlier's  lifetime, 
euoceeded  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  Imperial  throne.  Prince 
Eugene,  now  free  from  the  trammels  in  which  he  had  been  held 
by  the  government  of  the  late  Emperor,  entered  Italy,  which  he 
compelled  the  French  to  evacuate,  after  defeating  them  at  Turin. 
In  the  Netheriands  Marlborough  pursued  his  career  of  victory, 
defeating  the  French  at  Ramilies  in  1706,  and  at  Oudenaarde,  in 
conjunction  witii  Prince  Eugene,  in  1708.  They  rallied,  how- 
ever, in  the  following'  year  only  to  be  overthrown  at  Alalplaquet, 
■where  the  two  great  commanders  carried  into  effect  the  combined 
movements  which  they  had  previously  planned.  In  this  battle 
Eugene  was  wounded,  but  refused  to  quit  the  field.  "If  I  live 
tintil  the  evening,"  said  he,  "  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  dreas 
my  wound."  Marshal  Villars  was  also  wounded  in  the  knee,  bul 
continued  to  give  his  orders  until  faintnesa  overpowered  him. 
Ijouis  XIV.  now  sued  for  peace ;  but  the  allies,  intoxicated,  it 
would  seem,  by  their  recent  successes,  refused  to  listen  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation  unless  Louis  pledged  himself  not  only 
to  renounce  his  grandson,  but  to  send  an  army  into  Spain  to  com- 
pel his  abdication.  This  was  an  insult  which  the  proud  spirit  of 
the  French  monarch  could  not  brook,  and  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off,  never  again  to  be  renewed  under  circumstanoes  so 
fevourable  to  the  Germans.  Marlborough  had  been  driven  from 
the  councils  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  Tories,  who  succeedetJ  him, 
Vere  by  no  means  desirous  that  Charles  VI,  (now  raised  to  the 
Imperial  throne  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1710)  should  wear, 
like  Charies  V,,  the  crowns  of  two  mighty  kingdoma.  The 
Dutch  having  also  withdrawn  from  the  German  alliance,  the 
(wo  powers  concluded  a  peace  with  the  French  at  Utrecht.  Whilst 
■the  n^otiations  were  pending  Piince  Eugene  %-isited  London,  in 
flie  hope  of  averting  from  his  adopted  country  the  evils  to  which 
-^  would  be  exposed  if  England  left  her  to  struggle  alone. 
But  the  sun  of  Marlborough  had  set,  and  Queen  Anne,  althou^ 
ahe  received  the  illustrious  stranger  with  every  external  mark  of 
AoDour,  and  presented  him  with  a  diamond- hilled  sword,  gave  him 
'So  encouragement  to  appear  a  second  time  at  court.  The  com- 
mon  people  alone  greeted  the  hero  of  Turin  and  IVIalplaquet  with 
t      !_.  ^^ponfg^  firiloving  hiii»  vfaerever  he  vent,  and  diiptltf-' 
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ing-  their  courage  and  anti-Tory  zeal  in  street  sliimiishes,  during 
one  of  which  the  nephew  of  Eugene  lost  his  life.  Althouoi 
abandoned  by  England  and  Holland,  the  Empire  might  yet  have 
made  head  against  tie  French,  and  forced  from  them  an  advan- 
t^ieous  peace,  but  for  the  shameful  want  of  unanimity  which  dJa- 
graced  the  councils  of  her  princes.  In  vain  did  Eugene  implore 
them  to  rise  in  a  mass,  like  the  brave  Tyroleae,  and  crush  their 
enemies.  "  I  stand,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  like  a  sen- 
tinel on  the  Rhine;  and  as  mine  eye  wanders  over  those  fair 
i^ions,  I  think  within  myself  how  happy,  and  beautiful,  and  un- 
disturbed in  the  enjoyment  of  Nature's  gifts  they  might  be,  if 
they  possessed  courage  to  use  the  strength  which  God  ^th  given 
them.  With  an  army  of  200,000  men  I  would  en^ge  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  Germany,  and  (as  I  once  told  the  Elector  of 
Meniz)  would  forfeit  my  life  if  I  did  not  obtain  a  peace  which 
should  gladden  all  our  hearts  for  the  next  twenty  years.  The 
Elector  only  stared  at  me.  Truly  the  days  of  Charlemagne  are 
past.  We  are  more  polished  now,  but  I  fear  me  in  rubbing  off 
the  roughness  we  iiave  aLso  got  rid  of  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the 
olden  times."  After  some  discussion  peace  was  concluded  at 
Baden  iu  the  year  1714.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  waa  fully  recog- 
nized ;  Philip  retained  Spain,  and  England  Gibraltar,  whilst 
Charles  VI.  received  as  aii  indemnification  all  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  Italy  (of  which  in  point  of  fact  he  was  already 
master),  Sardinia,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  fortresses  of  Kehl, 
Friburg,  and  Breisach.  The  following  year  Austria  exchanged 
Sardinia  for  Sicily  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  immediately 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia.  Frederick  of  Prussia 
obtained  NeufchfLtel,  in  Switzerland,  as  heir  of  its  former  possessor, 
I^Iarie  de  Nemours,  a  relation  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg. 
Thus  ended  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  wliich  streams 
of  blood  were  shed,  and  millions  of  treasure  squandered,  with  no 
result  beyond  that  of  placing  the  contending  parties  in  nearly  the 
same  position  which  they  had  occupied  before  it  began.  The 
same  year  Louis  XIV.  and  Queen  Anne  of  England  died. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  LIII, 
Occupation  of   Ulm    by  the  Blectar    Maximilian. — A   pub- 
lication  of  that  day   describes  quaintly  enough  the   entry   of 
UKximiUaq    into  Ulm,    which    had  previously  admitted  «»»% 
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Bavajiao  officere  ii 

horse,  in  a  red  o 
peasant   started   ! 


u  the  disg^se  of  peasant-girls.  "  His  High- 
[  propria  persoufi,  mounted  on  a  cropped  grey 
at,  aud  his  hat  slouched  over  his  face.  One 
I  at  his  Uighness's  aspect  that  he  upeet  bis 
waggon  iu  the  middle  of  the  street.  Hardly  had  he  reached  the 
Spittal-garden  (where  a  butcher's  man  stopped  the  way  with  the 
I  dead  cow,  until  the  people  with  sundry  blows  aiul 
thwacks  compelled  him  to  go  on)  when  he  was  welcumed  with  a 
salvo  of  artillery,  which  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  his 
Highness,  tliroagh  two  of  the  pieces  being  overladen.  At  tlie 
hostelry  of  tlie  Swan,  the  Bavarian  officers  drank  the  Sing  of 
France's  health  with  loud  acelamatinns,  and  such  hearty  goodwill, 
that  the  street  in  front  of  the  hostelry  was  strewed  with  ftagmentt 
of  broken  glasses.  Mine  hostess  must  perforce  drink  with  them: 
but  she  cried  out  '  Leopold  for  ever !'  and  flung  the  glass  over 
her  head — and  it  remained  unbroken !  Soon  afterwards  the 
French  entered  the  town  and  dealt  with  us  far  worse  than  the 
Ba\-arian9.  One  of  their  soldiers  leaped  into  the  pulpit  where 
the  pastor  Lomer  was  preaching,  and  would  have  wrested  the 
prayer-book  out  of  his  hands ;  but  Master  Lomer,  being  a,  strong 
,  did  deal  him  such  a  cuff  as  sent  him  staggering  into  the 
midst  of  the  church,  to  the  great  delight  and  edificatioa  of  the 

Charles  XIL  of  Sweden.— TitB  accession  of  Charles  XII.,  a 

lad  of  fifteen,  was  hailed  by  the  enemies  of  Sweden  as  aftbrding 
them  an  opportunity  of  avenging  the   wrongs   which   tliey    Itad' 
sustained  at  the  hands  of  liis  &ther  and  grand&ther.     No  sooner 
however  did  the  intelligence  of  an  alliance  between  DeDmarl^^ 
Poland,  and  Russia  reach  the  ears  of  the  young  monarch,  tha»^ 
he  called  ti^ether  hia    council    and    addressed   them    in    Ihesftj 
memorable  words : — "  I  am  resolved  never  to  wage  an  unji 
war,   and   never   to    abandon  a  just   one  until  I  have  utterl 
destroyed  ray  enemies."     In  the  summer  of  1700  Charles 
barded  Copenhagen,  and  having  forced  the  King  to 
marched  into  Livouia,    where  iie  twice  defeated   the   Czaf 
Russia,  Peter  the  Great.     In  the  year  1707  (after  a  series 
victories  over  the  Poles)  he  conceived  the  design  of  confroul 
the  Czar  in  the  very  centre  of  his  dominions.     But  the  Hi 

o  longer  the  ill -disciplined  and  half-armed 
crowded  ranks  had  been  mowed  down  by  the  Swedes  at  Ni 
\nd  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Dwina,  'wcttt  iwi-h  leig^ 
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in  the  miJitary  nianccuvres  of  civilized  Europe.  The  nucleus  of 
a  fleet  liad  also  been  created  by  the  Czar,  whose  readence  in  Eng- 
land and  Holland  had  given  him  a  practical  acquaintaDCe  nith 
naval  architecture ;  and  a  fair  city  was  rapidly  covering  the 
marshy  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  at  an  inconsiderable 
distance  fi«ni  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  within  Uie  very  frontier  of 
Sweden  hereelt  On  the  9th  of  July,  1709,  the  Swedish  army, 
reduced  by  cold  and  hunger  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  was  utterly 
routed  by  an  overwhelming  Russian  force  at  Pultawa  in  the 
Ukraine.  After  a  series  of  almost  incredible  hardiJiips  and 
dangers,  Charles  reached  the  frontier  of  Turkey,  and  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  Bender,  where  he  remained  until  the  year 
1714.  On  the  20th  of  December,  1715,  he  landed  at  Carls- 
crona,  having  ]  escaped  in  a  small  boat  from  Stralsund,  which 
he  had  been  endeavouring  to  defend  against  the  armies  of  Den- 
mark and  Prussia.  Three  yean  later  he  was  slain  by  a  cannon- 
ball  whilst  reconnoitring  the  fortress  of  Fredericlishall  in  Norway. 


.  CHAPTER  LTV. 

B  KISQDOH  OF  PBD861A.— 1 


The  elevation  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  to  the  rank  of  a 
kingdom,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  owing  to  the 
vanity  of  Frederick  III.,  the  son  of  "  the  Great  Elector,"  Von 
Kolbe,  an  artful  and  unprincipled  favourite,  who  had  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  elector  by  introducing  to  him  as  a  mistress  his 
own  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  publican  at  Emmerich,  sought  to 
retain  his  favour  by  flattering  his  ruling  passion.  With  this 
new  heiuspired  his  master  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  king,  and 
artfully  excited  his  envy  and  ambition  by  citing  the  examples  of 
William  of  Orange,  who  had  become  king  of  England,  and  of 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  who  not  long  before  bad  renounced  iiis 
religion  aiul  accepted  the  crown  of  Poland.  According  to  the 
notions  of  that  age,  it  was,  however,  impossible  for  Frederick,  as 
a  prince  of  the  Empire,  to  become  King  of  Brandenburg,  tliough, 
aa  Duke  of  Prussia,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  assuming 
the  royal  dignity.     But  the  matter  was  one  of  no  small  difficjilVi 
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and  labour.  There  waa  no  precedent  for  the  creation  of  so  Bmall 
a  kingdom ;  and  it  wtis  necessary  that  the  new  dignity  should  be 
recognized  not  only  by  tlie  Emperor,  but  by  the  surrounding 
states.  IColbe,  however,  was  indefatigable ;  and  by  means  uf 
bribes,  in  whicti  he  is  said  to  have  spent  six  milliooa  of  Prussian 
dollara  (or  nearly  a  million  sterling),  at  length  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  desired  honour.  The  coronation  of  Frederick  I.  of 
Prussia  took  place  at  Konigsbei^  in  1701.  He  fplaced  the 
crown  on  his  own  head,  and  afterwards  on  that  of  liis  queen. 
Frederick,  though  deformed  in  person  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
when  an  infant  from  the  amis  of  his  nurse,  was  a  great  lover  of 
state  and  pageantry.  The  new  court  was  as  atitf  and  ceremonious 
as  that  of  Spain  itself.  The  king  surrounded  hia  person  with 
Swiss  guards,  built  a  splendid  palace  at  Berlin,  and  introduced 

I  into  that  capital  a  taste  for  fine  clothes,  luxury,  and  show.  It  was 
these  qualities  which  caused  his  grandson,  the  Great  Frederick,  lo 
characterize  him  as  "  great  in  little  things,  and  little  in  great  ones." 
The  erection  of  the  Prussian  kingdom,  which,  in  the  manner  of 
its  origin,  seemed  only  a  piece  of  egregious  and  childish  vanity, 
was  however  in  reality  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Germany.  Prince  Eugene  had  sagacity  enough  to  foresee  the 
consequences  to  which  it  might  lead  ;  and  is  stud  to  have  observed  on 
hearing  that  Austria  had  consented  to  it — "  The  Emperor  ought 
to  hang  the  ministers  who  gave  him  such  adviee."  The  present 
age  tias  witnessed  the  justness  of  this  prediction,  and  has  beheld 
Prassia  not  only  taking  a  first  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe, 
but  even  ready  to  dispute  with  Austria  the  headship  of  the 
German  nation.  The  vanity  of  Frederick  had  at  least  the  effbct  of 
inciting  his  successors  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  their  new 
title.  Nor  was  Frederick  himself  so  deeply  sensual  and  degraded 
as  many  of  his  contemporary  princes.  He  was  not  altt^ther  un- 
mindful of  the  future.  He  caused  the  Prussian  army  to  be 
improved  by  Prince  Leopold  of  An  halt-Dessau,  Eugene's  pupl  I 
in  the  art  of  war.  He  showed  an  enlightened  tolerance  of  liberal  i 
opinions,  which  Protestantism  had  naturally  fostered  in  oortbem 
Germany,  and  favoured  tlie  efTortsof  Professor  Thomasi us  to  reform 
tlie  obsolete  pedantry  of  the  universities,  aa  well  as  tlie  tnannen  , 
and  customs  of  the  age. 
^L  The  frugal  habits  and  prejudiced  nationality  of  his  son,  Frede^l 

H      rick  William  I,,  contributed  nut  a  little,  in  spite  of  luseocentridqi-T 
^^  to  augment  the  power  and  resources  of  Fruseia. 
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Frederick  William  I,  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  the  death 
of  hia  fatlier  Frederick  I.  in  1713  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
I'russia.  His  early  education  had  been  entrusted  to  a  lady, 
Madame  de  Rocoulles,  to  wiiom  h*  acems  to  have  caused  frequent 
ansiety  and  terror  by  the  daring  recklessness  of  liis  character. 
On  one  occasion,  we  are  told,  when  the  gouveniante  tftfeatened  to 
chastise  htni  for  some  childish  fault,  Frederick  ran  to  an  open 
window,  and  getting  astride  on  the  ledge,  swore  that  he  would 
throw  hinuelf  into  llie  court  below,  unless  she  promised  to  foi^ve 
him.  At  six  years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
General  von  Dohna,  a  man  of  unblemished  cliaracter  and  simple 
manners,  from  whom  lie  probably  acquired  the  distaste  for  un- 
necessary parade,;  and  the  hatred  of  Frenchmen,  which  were 
diatinguiahing  characteristics  of  his  subsequent  life.  The  pedantry 
of  his  French  tutor.  Monsieur  Rebeur,  appears  also  to  have  en- 
gendered in  his  miud  a  contempt  for  learned  men,  wliich  after- 
wards displayed  itself  in  such  practical  jokes  as  dressing  up  his 
monkey  in  academical  robes,  and  placing  a  professor,  who  had 
been  carried  drunk  and  helpless  from  the  royal  fable,  in  bed 
between  two  young  bears.  At  a  period  when  ignorance  of  the 
French  language  and  neglect  of  French  fashions  were  grave 
offences  against  the  regulations  of  German  society,  it  was  curious 
to  observe  the_  King  of  Prussia  dressed  in  a  plain  dark  blue 
uuiforai  with  red  facings,  hia  head  omauiented  with  a  small  bob- 
wig  instead  of  a  French  perruque,  hia  sword  by  his  side,  and  a 
stout  cane  in  his  hand,  abusing  the  courtiers  for  "  spitting  and 
spluttering"  French  in  hia  fiice.  "I  am  no  Frenchman,"  he 
■  I  don't  want  to  be  a  Frenchman — German  is  good 
lUgh  for  me. — As  soon  as  my  children  are  bom  I  will  place  a 
loid  and  pistol  in  their  cradles,  that  they  may  learn  betimes  to 
ive  these  intruding  foreigners  out  of  Germany." 
Almost  the  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  dismissal  of  some 
idreds  of  cliamberlains,  lacqueys,  and  pages,  and  the  sale  of  all 
objects  of  taste  and  luxury,  with  which  the  palaces  were 
iwded.  So  rigid  was  his  economy,  that  only  one  bedchamber 
s  allowed  to  the  Queen,  who  was  obliged  to  secure  the 
r  a  second  attendant  when  she  travelled,  by  concealing 
waggon  which  conveyed  the  pots  and  kettles  of  the 
royal  kitchen.  The  effect  of  these  reductions  was  soon  visible  in 
the  improved  state  of  the  exchequer,  which  enabled  Frederick 
WUliam  to  found  more  than  four  hundred  schools,  an  orphan 
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bouse  for  2500  Boldiera'  cliildren,  and  settlements  for  the  Frencii 
Protestanta  who  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Prussia  in  the  days  of 
the  Great  Elector,  besides  strengthening  the  fortresses  of  Magile- 
buE^,  "Wesel,  Stettin,  and  Memel,  and  raising  his  favourite 
residence  of  Potsdam  from  the  rank  of  a  village  to  that  of  a  trell- 
built  country  town. 

His  subjects  were  expected  to  be  as  simple  and  frugal  in  their 
bftbits  as  bioiself,  and  to  contribute,  according  to  their  means, 
towards  the  improvement  of  his  capital.  "  Tliat  fellow  is  rich 
■—must  build"  was  generally  the  form  in  which  he  signified  hia 
|deasure  that  some  wealthy  citizeji  should  employ  his  superfluous 
treasure  in  tlie  embellishment  of  Berlin.  The  hours  which  were 
not  devoted  to  public  business,  or  the  inspection  of  his  troops, 
were  generally  passed  by  Frederick  William  in  strolling  about 
the  streets;  but  he  would  tolerate  no  other  idlers,  and  often 
applied  liis  heavy  cane  to  the  backs  of  fashionable  louugera  or 
loitering  workmen,  whom  he  would  chase  from  street  to  street, 
until  the  unfortunate  wretches  half  dead  with  pain  and  terror 
fell  at  liis  feet  and  roared  for  mercy.  "  Why  did  you  run  away 
from  me,  rascal  ?"  said  he  to  a  miserable  Jew  who  liad  tried  to 
escape  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  well-known  blue  uniform.  "  I  was 
afraid,  an  please  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  trembling  culprit. 
"How  dare  you  be  afraid,  Sir?"  retorted  Frederick,  raising  hb 
cane  and  applying  it  vigorously  to  the  man's  head  and  sJioulders; 
"  do  you  not  know,  dolt,  that  I  am  tlie  Father  of  my  people, 
and  tliat  I  expect  to  be  loved,  and  not  feared?"  SVederick's 
notions  of  strict  justice,  although  reasonable  enough  in  them- 
eelves,  were  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  king- 
dom, whicli  he  was  accustomed  to  set  aside  with  very  little 
Bcruple,  whenever  he  disliked  their  provisions.  A  nobleman 
had  been  condemned  to  close  imprisomnent  in  a  fortress  for  some 
act  of  gross  extortion.  "  Nonsense,"  said  the  King,  wheai  tlie 
sentence  was  submitted  to  him  for  his  approbation,  "  if  a  poor 
■tarving  wretch  steals  a  few  miserable  dollars,  you  put  liim  to 
death ;  but  a  fellow  like  this,  who  has  ruined  whole  families  by 
bis  villaiiy,  must  be  spared,  because  he  is  noble  forsooth — let  hb 
lordship  be  hanged  without  delay."  The  wretched  criminal, 
horror-struck  at  this  irtt^lar  Hcntcnce,  pleafled  his  privilege  of 
nobility,  anil  offered  to  restore  the  money  which  he  had  taken. 
I  want  not  thy  rascally  dollars,"  was  the  stem  reply,  "  a  nuble 
lief  must  be  hanged  like  any  other  tliief :"  and  within  a  few 
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hours  the  sentence  was  executed  in  frout  of  the  war-office. 
Nothing  annoyed  the  King  so  much  as  effeminacy,  or  unwilling- 
ness to  encounter  danger,  particularly  in  members  of  his  family. 
Hia_  son,  afterwards  Frederick  tlie  Great,  was  subjected  to  the 
discipline  of  the  cane  for  years,  because  his  father  thought  proper 
to  doubt  his  courage,  and  was  seldom  addressed  by  any  title  more 
endearing  than  those  of  "  Coward,  dolt,  coxcomb,  puppy,  and  ass." 
On  one  occasion*  the  King  lost  all  control  over  his  passion,  and 
Hying  at  his  son,  beat  him  over  the  face  with  his  &ts  until  the 
blood  Sowed  in  streams.  "  Never,"  said  the  Prinee,  "  had  the 
face  of  a  Brandenbui^  been  so  liandled  before."  The  discipline 
of  his  household  was  esceedingly  rigid,  and  any  violation  of  the 
rules  which  he  had  laid  down  was  sure  to  be  visited  with  Iuh 
severest  displeasure.  The  Queen,  it  appears,  had  sometimes 
offended  by  allowing  company  to  remain  in  her  apartments  after 
nine  o'clock,  the  hour  whicb  Frederick  had  fixed  for  the  closing 
of  all  private  dwellings,  as  well  as  houses  of  public  entertainment. 
One  night  a  man,  muiSed  in  a  cloak,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
court  confessor  R^nbeck,  and  delivered  him  a  note,  written  in  a, 
disguised  hand.  "  It  would  be  well,"  said  this  anonymous  cor- 
respondent, "  if  the  Queen's  confessor  warned  her  Majesty  to 
close  her  apartments  at  seasonable  hours,  lest  it  should  come 
to  the  eara  of  the  King." — The  messenger  was  Frederick  himself. 
The  great  object  of  Frederick's  life,  to  which  all  his  other 
plans  were  in  some  degree  subservient,  was  the  raising  and  dis- 
ciplining a  military  force  powerful  enough  not  only  to  protect 
]'ru»sia  against  foreign  aggressions,  but  to  obtain  for  her  an  influ- 
ential position  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  His  celebrated 
giant  guard  was  recruited  at  an  enormous  expense  from  other 
countries,  witerc  agents  were  regularly  employed  to  kidnap  the 
tallest  men  and  send  tlieni  into  Prussia.  Peter  the  Cireal,  who 
wanted  artificers  more  than  grenadiers,  agreol  to  send  him  all  tlie 
giants  in  his  dominions,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  carry 
off  an  equal  number  of  Westphalian  whitesmiths ;  but  in  Holland 
his  agent  was  arrested  and  punished  with  death  as  a  man-slealer. 
Frugal  as  Frederick  was  in  Ids  general  expenditure,  no  limits 
were  set  to  the  reckless  profusion  with  which  he  scattered  his 
money  for  tiie  gratification  of  this  darling  object.  A  batch  of 
forty -three  giants  cost  him  43,000  dollars ;  and  9000  were  once 

•   On  boiird  b  boat  at  Frankfort,   immediately  after  the  diBCOvery  of 
FieiUrisk'*  loeditated  oBcape  froui  hui  tTTBimy. 
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paid  for  an  individual :  but  he  was  nearly  seven  feet  high,  and 
Btoul  in  proportion.  The  price  seems  to  have  varied  according 
to  the  v^ue  of  the  article,  and  the  difficulty  or  facility  with 
vhich  it  could  be  obtained.  Sometimes  a  man  might  be  cajoled 
by  fair  promises  and  a  trifling  present ;  but  more  frequently  it 
was  necessary  to  purchase  him  from  his  master,  or  perhaps  to  steal 
him,  in  which  case  the  connivance  of  government  fiinctionaries 
must  be  purchased  by  heavy  bribes.  Tlie  average  yearly  expense 
of  keeping  up  a  brigade  of  1500  guardsmen  seems  to  have  been 
300,000  dollars,  more  than  four  times  the  sura  requisite  for  tlie 
support  of  the  same  number  of  men  in  regiments  of  the  line. 
A  great  part  of  Frederick's  time  was  passed  in  playing  with 
these  gigantic  toys.  Sometimes  tlie  most  distinguished  among' 
them  were  required  to  sit  to  the  king  for  their  portraits  ;  bnt  if, 
aa  often  happened,  the  artist  proved  unsuccessful,  the  mistake 
was  remedied,  not  in  the  usual  manner,  by  altering  the  picture, 
but  by  painting  the  man  until  he  bore  some  resemblance  to  hia 
representative.  The  domestic  habits  of  Frederick  Williara  were, 
as  we  have  said,  exceedingly  simple.  His  evenings  vrere  gene- 
rally spent  in  the  society  of  five  or  six  of  his  ministers  and 
generals,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  and  any  foreign  princes  who 
happened  to  be  at  hia  court.  At  Potsdam  a  few  of  the  more 
respectable  burghers  were  generally  commanded  to  join  the  circle, 
and  even  the  village  schoolmaster  was  a  constant  guest.  The 
firmness  with  which  this  persouage  administered  the  affairs  of  his 
miniature  kingdom  seems  first  to  have  recommended  lum,  as  a 
congenial  spirit,  to  the  favour  of  his  aoverdgn,  Frederick,  in 
one  of  hia  rambles,  had  entered  the  school  and  required  the  pupils 
to  shout  out,  "  Our  master  is  an  ass !"  The  boys  refusing, 
Frederick  told  them  that  he  was  the  king,  and  eould  command 
obedience.  "  That  may  be  true  enough,"  retorted  a  saucy 
urchin,  "  but  our  master  can  command  it  too,  and  we  are  more 
afraid  of  him  than  of  you."  From  that  day  the  schoolmaster  wai  a 
regular  guest  at  the  royal  palace.  All  formality  was  banished 
from  these  convivial  meetings.  Even  when  the  king  entered  the 
room  none  were  permitted  to  rise  from  their  seats.  Frederidt 
himself  sat  on  a  three-lfgged  stool  and  his  guests  on  woodm 
benciies,  each  with  a  short  Dutch  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  mug  of  i 

Lbeer  on  the  table  before  him.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  B  , 
chafing-dish  filled  with  burning  turf,  at  which  they  lighted  titeir 
pipes.     Those  who  could  not  smoke  were  required  at  least  to  b     ' 
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a.  pipe  in  their  mouths  and  puff  in  concert  with  the  rest.  Tiie 
most  important  affairs  of  state  were  often  discussed  in  these 
assemblies ;  and  strange  scenes  were  sometimes  enacted  when 
foreign  princes,  who  liad  any  point  to  gain,  were  content  to  smoke 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  pipe  after  pipe  of  strong  tobacco, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  King.  So  attached  was  Frederick  William 
to  his  tohaceo-coUege,  as  he  called  it,  that  iu  his  last  illness 
he  ivas  often  carried  into  the  smoking-room  or  assembled  the 
members  romid  his  bed.  The  magnificent  army  which  he  had 
pjjeiit  his  days  in  organising  was  never  called  into  the  field 
during  his  life-time,  for  the  sandy  wsistes  of  Brandenburg  were 
at  that  time  scarcely  deemed  a  prize  worth  fighting  for ;  and 
foreign  princes  contented  themselves  with  calling  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  derision  the  Arch  iand-strewer  of  tlie  holy  Roman 
Kmpire. 

Frederick  William  died  on  the  3rd  May,  1740,  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  bequeathing  to  his  son  tlie  task  of  follow- 
ing out  his  plans  of  military  glory,  and  treasure,  partly  in  specie 
and  partly  in  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  eight 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


SUrPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  LIT. 
Herrnhuters. — The  first  colony  of  these  sectaries,  called  also 
the  Moravian  Brethren,  was  established  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  a 
Saxon  noblenmn,  who  granted  an  asylum  to  a  considerable  body 
of  exiles  from  Austria,  during  the  persecution  which  raged  in 
that  country  in  the  year  1721.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1722, 
Christian  David,  one  of  the  new  settlers,  felled  the  first  tree,  in 
order  to  clear  ground  for  the  colony  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  tract 
of  forest  between  Lobau  and  Zittau  in  Upper  Lusatia,  on  the 
road  from  Dresden  to  Breslau.  In  a  short  time  these  industrious 
strangers  had  erected  a  neat  little  village,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Hemihut,  from  the  text  "  Ich  will  lieber  der  Thiir 
hiilen  in  meines  Gottes  [or  Hehhn]  Hause,  denn  lange  wohnen 
in  der  Gottlosen  Hiitten."*  The  discipline  of  this  community, 
which  now  numbers  about  1400  souls,  closely  resembles  tliat  of 
the  Quakers,  except  that  music  and  dancing  are  permitted  to 
"r  younger   members.      They    hold  tliat  man   is  so    utterly 

tho  hnuae  of  my  Gi}d  [Loan]  than 
-Fnlm  Ixxiiv,  Mi, 
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Gomipt  by  nature,  that  he  cannot  help  tiimself,  but  must  i«ly 
wholly  on  Divine  grace,  which  is  eo  inexliaustible,  that  in  the  end 
evea  the  devil  will  be  coDverted  ;  and  that  our  whole  duty  eaa- 
aists  in  blind  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  as  indicated  by  the 
casting  of  lots.  Tiie  society  is  governed  by  elders  chosen  in 
this  manner,  and  sends  out  from  time  to  time  missionaries  to 
heathen  countries.  Some  of  their  notions  are  exceedingly  wiU 
uid  vi:<ionary. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

THK  PRAQIIATIC  BANCTIOK. DEATH  OF  CHAItLEB  VI. 

From  A.D.  17U  to  1740. 

The  Empire  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  blessinga,  such  as  they 
were,  of  a  peace  witli  France,  when  her  armies  were  again  called 
into  the  field  to  oppose  the  Turks,  who,  happily  for  Germany, 
had  allowed  her  to  remain  uiunolested  during  the  whole  of  the 
late  war.  Eugene  again  took  the  command,  and  compelled  the 
invaders,  after  losing  their  Grand  Vizier  and  the  flower  of  their 
army  in  the  bloody  engagements  of  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade, 
to  BUG  for  peace ;  which  was  gra.nted  them  on  condition  of  their 
ceding  Belgrade  and  a  portion  of  Wallachia  and  Servia  tu  the 
Austrians.  As  a  protection  against  future  invasions,  military 
colonies  were  planted  by  Eugene  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Turkish  frontier.  The  ansious  desire  of  Charles  VI.,  whose  only 
son  had  died  in  in&ncy,  wa£  to  secitre  the  succeasion  to  bia 
daughter  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  f  rancis  Duke  of  Lorraine  i  au 
object  which  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  means  of  a  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  tliat  is  to  say,  a  guamntee  of  the  succession  to 
his  daughter,  not  only  by  the  imperial  diet,  but  by  the  principal 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  most  of  wliom  were  induced  by  liis  promises 
to  acquiesce,  for  the  present  at  least,  in  this  notable  arrangement. 
In  1734  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia  suddenly  declared  war 
against  the  Emperor,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  supported  the 
daims  of  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Leczinsky,  the  favourite  of  the  French 
party.  Russia  sent  30,000  men  to  the  assistance  of  Charles,  but 
peace  liad  been  concluded  before  they  reached  the  frontier. 
~^owar^  the  end  of  1736  the  brsve  veteran,  Priuee  Eug«iie,  di«l 
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at  the  age  of  seventy- three,  lamenting  almost  with  his  last  breath 
tiie  degraded  condition  of  Germany.  Tlie  noble  army  which  it 
had  becQ  his  pride  to  collect  and  discipline  was  now  intrusted 
to  UDprincipled  favourites,  who  knew  little  of  war,  and  seemed 
incapable  of  nniting  io  opinion  on  any  subject,  except  the  espe- 
diency  of  enriching  themselves  at  the  public  expense,  and  by  the 
plunder  of  their  half-starved  soldiery.  Instead  of  120,000  men, 
therefore,  the  force  actually  levied  amounted  scarcely  to  40,000 ; 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  the  rest  having  been 
shared  among  the  ministers  of  war  and  Held-marshals,  who  played 
into  each  other's  hands  with  the  most  unblushing  dishonesty. 
The  consequences  of  all  these  abuses  were  an  ill-advised  campaign 
agaiust  the  Turks,  and  a  disgraceful  treaty  of  peace,  by  which 
Servia  and  Wallachia  were  restored  to  their  former  masters 
(a.d.  1739).  The  foUowing  year  tlie  Emperor  Charles  VI.  died. 
During  hb  long  reign  he  had  contributed  even  more  than  his 
father  to  impress  on  the  character  of  the  Austrians  that  peculiar 
stamp  which  b  not  yet  wholly  effaced.  In  the  olden  time  they 
had  manifested  a  taste  for  military  glory,  had  been  turbulent 
asserters  of  their  own  rights,  and  ferocious  assailants  of  those  who 
presumed  to  differ  from  tliem  on  religious  questions :  but  these 
stormy  propensities  had  long  since  settled  down  into  an  easy, 
,'pyous  tranquillity  of  character,  which  was  content  to  snatch  the 
amusements  of  the  passing  hour,  leaving  the  cares  of  state  to  their 
Kmperor,  and  the  extermination  of  heresy,  as  well  as  the  super- 
intendence of  their  own  spiritual  concerns,  to  the  Jesuits, 


H  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  LV. 

HL  Character  of  the  German  Courts  in  the  Eigkteenik  Century. — 
^^The  ceremonial  of  the  imperial  court,  which  was  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  pattern  of  Spanish  etiquette,  was  not,  it 
is  true,  calculated  to  inspire  very  lively  emotions;  but  the  un- 
limited expenditure  of  the  imperial  establishment,  to  which  no 
fewer  than  40,000  persons  were  in  some  form  or  other  attached, 
helped  to  consmne  tlie  public  revenue,  whilst  the  profligacy  of 
courtiers,  liangers-on,  and  lacqueys  imparted  its  tone  to  tlie  society 
of  all  ranks.  Eating  and  drinking  were  cousidered  the  main 
business  of  life,  and  pleasures  still  more  questionable  were  eagerly 
pursued  both  by  the  nobles  and  citizens.  At  court,  marshals  and 
chamberlaias,  and  couoaelkiis,  (uid  equerries,  with  the  foreign 
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ambassadore  (of  whom  every  count,  prelate,  and  free  city  claimed 
tiie  privilege  of  sending  one),  fonned  a  society  of  many  hundreds, 
who  were  entertained  with  solemn  feasts,  processions,  and  fire- 
works. Half  Vienna  was  fed  from  the  court  kitchen  and  the 
court  cellar.  Tbo  bread  for  the  Empress's  parrots  was  steeped 
in  Tokay  wine,  of  wliieh  two  hogsheads  were  expended  daily. 
Twelve  gallons  of  the  finest  wine  were  also  allowed  for  her 
posseta  and  twelve  barrels  for  her  baths.  In  Saxony  the  court 
was  equally  profligate  and  infinitely  less  dignified.  Augustus 
the  Strong  died  in  1733,  leaving  352  children,  among  whom  was 
the  renowned  Maurice,  ex-Duke  of  Courland,  who  afterwards, 
under  the  name  of  Marshal  Saxe,  led  the  French  armies  to  vic- 
tory. The  reign  of  this  vulgar-minded  and  licentious  tyrant  had 
been  one  long  scene  of  coarse  debauchery  and  the  most  wanton 
expenditure.  The  entertainments  of  the  court  were  a  display  of 
tasteless  profusion.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  feast  given  in  honour 
of  a  favourite  mistress,  Neptune  appeared  on  the  Elbe,  attended 
by  frigates,  Venetian  gondolas,  and  gun-boats,  the  crews  of  nhicli 
were  dressed  in  satin  jackets  and  silk  stockings :  Turkish  janis- 
saries. Moors,  and  Swiss  halberdiers  guarded  the  banks ;  and  a 
blazing  pile  of  wood  threw  its  light  on  an  allegorical  picture 
wliich  covered  6000  yards  of  canvas.  A  gipsy  party  at  Miihlberg 
cost  three  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  five  thousand  were  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  porcelain  vessels  for  the  bed-chambers 
of  the  Elector  and  his  guests,  Frederick  William  I.  and  tlie 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  The  private  treasury  or  green  vault 
was  crowded  with  precious  stones  and  gold,  wrought  into  gro- 
tesque figures,  columns  of  ostrich  eggs,  musical  clocks,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  toys,  collected  at  a  vast  expense.  Carpets  of 
feathers  covered  the  floors  of  the  Japan  palace  j  and  one  room 
was  entirely  filled  with  ostrich  and  heron  plnmea  which  were  used 
at  the  court  festivals.  The  only  portion  of  this  gigantic  toy-ehop 
that  reflected  any  credit  on  its  founder  was  the  gallery  of  pic- 
tures. His  son  and  successor,  Augustus  III.,  if  less  lavish  in  his 
personal  expenditure,  was  too  weak  and  indolent  to  restrain  llie 
extravagance  of  an  unworthy  favourite,  Count  Briihl,  whose  wani- 
robe  displayed  hundreds  of  rieh  dresses,  any  one  of  which  might 
have  been  worn  by  the  wealthiest  monarch  in  Europe,  a  curiuta 
collection  of  embroidered  shoes,  and  wigs  of  Parisian  manu&cture 
arranged  in  chronological  order  in  a  splendid  cabinet. 
Jn  Bavaria  MaaimiUfm  II.,  the  miserable  puppet  of 
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Villars  and  his  French  miatresses,  was  succeeded  in  1726  by  hia 
son  Charles  Albert,  who  died  in  1746,  leaving  beliind  him  a 
reputation  scarcely  more  respectable  than  that  of  his  i'athei". 
Keyszler,  who  travelled  in  Bavaria  in  1729,  gives  an  amusing 
description  of  this  court,  "  The  Electresa  Maria  Amelia  (a  small 
and  delicate  lady)  is  an  excellent  shot  at  tlie  tai^;et  as  well  as  in 
the  field,  and  otten  follows  the  chase  up  to  her  knees  in  mud. 
She  wears  a  man's  habit  of  green  cloth  with  a  small  white 
perruque.  She  is  a  great  fancier  of  d(^,  which  stand  round  her 
table  ready  to  empty  the  dishes  as  fast  aa  they  are  set  down. 
Near  her  bed  one  of  them  sleeps  on  a  cushion  in  a  sort  of  tent. 
In  the  adjoining  room  are  twelve  more  dogs,  and  one  at  least 
always  kennels  in  the  bed-room  of  his  highness."  The  traveller 
also  speaks  of  other  fevourites  on  whom  the  "small  and  delicate 
lady,"  maddened  by  jealousy,  sometimes  inflicted  corporal  ehas- 
tis^nent  with  her  own  hands.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  in 
Baden,  where  the  Elector  Charles  William  had  lately  built  the 
beautiful  city  of  Carlsruhe  (^Charles's  rest)  in  the  midst  of  a 

The  history  of  the  northern  states  presents  the  same  disgusting 
picture,  varied  only  in  the  case  of  Hanover,  by  the  transfer  of 
arbitrary  power  from  the  Elector  to  the  nobles,  consequent  on  the 
removal  to  England  of  Geoi^e  I.  with  all  his  mistresses  in  the 
year  1714.  Nowhere  was  court  etiquette  so  strictly  observed  aa 
at  Hanover  after  it  had  tost  its  prince.  The  courtiers  assembled 
every  Sunday  in  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  where  a  portrait  of 
the  kiug  was  set  upon  an  ann-chair,  and,  as  if  they  liad  been  in 
the  real  presence,  did  not  venture  to  speak  above  a  whisper. 
After  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner  they  adjourned  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  a  good  dinner,  and  still  better  wines,  were  provided. 
Lastly,  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  on  whom  the  rough  discipline 
of  the  Reformation  ought  to  have  impressed  some  regard  at  least 
for  public  opinion,  were  for  the  most  part  as  profligate  and 
debauched  as  the  worst  of  the  laity.  The  Council  of  Trent  had, 
it  is  true,  enacted  stringent  laws  for  the  suppression  of  clerical 
luxury  and  immorality ;  but  now  that  the  northern  courts  them- 
selves set  the  example  of  vicious  indulgence,  and  the  wholesome 
restraint  was  withdrawn  which  the  dread  of  their  more  rigid 
neighbours  had  at  first  imposed  on  the  Romanists;  the  higher 
orders  of  the  priesthood  {most  of  whom  were  younger  sons  of 
BoUe  fiunilies)  |»actued  without  scruple  tbe  l«»on&'w^s«h.\W^ 
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had  leamt  at  the  courts  of  tlieir  fathers  or  rdatives.  Dudos,  in 
his  Memoirs,  relatea  a  curious  instance  of  the  total  disregard  of 
decency  manifested  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  During  his 
sojourn  at  Versailles  thia  prelate  gave  notice  that  he  intended  to 
preach  in  the  court  cliapel  on  the  1st  of  April.  A  large  congre- 
gallon  being  assembled,  the  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit  and 
bowed  gravely  to  the  audience,  then  siiouting  ''  April  fools  all  I" 
he  ran  down  the  stairs  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  court,  and  the 
fJang  of  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums. 

Persecution  in  the  Moimtains  of  Salzburg. — Wliilst  the  Bo- 
inanist  and  Protestant  princes  thus  disgraced  iheir  religious  pro- 
fesition,  a  few  unknown  and  simple  peasants  were  studying  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  an  obscure  valley  among  the  mouutains 
of  Salzburg,  without  formally  separating  from  the  conununion  of 
the  Komish  church,  or  puzzling  themselves  with  the  endless  con- 
troversies which  agitated  the  Protestant  and  Reformed  comml^•  < 
uities.  For  a  long  time  their  conformity  to  the  discipline  of  tlie 
church,  and  the  care  with  which  they  concealed  their  religiou* 
meetings,  baffled  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  the  priests ;  but  at  lengtk 
a  curious  accident  brought  all  to  light.  It  was  observed  that  at 
convivial  meetings  certain  individuals,  when  addressed  in  tt» 
■words  of  the  Catholic  greeting,  "Praised  be  Jesus  Christ  1" 
instead  of  repeating  the  salutation,  turued  away  in  silent  disgust. 
This  singular  behaviour  was  sure  to  provoke  remark  among  tha 
iiiliabitants  of  a  secluded  village.  The  recusants  were  aummoQed 
before  the  local  autiiorities,  and,  being  strictly  questioned,  con- 
fessed that  they  could  not  endure  to  hear  the  Saviour's  namft 
uttered  amiilst  scenes  of  revelry  and  drunkenness.  Instantly  the 
cry  of  heresy  was  raised,  and  a  formal  complaint  laid  before  the 
Archbishop,  who  commanded  that  all  persona  refusing  to  repeal 
tlie  Catholic  watchword  should  be  subjected  to  the  discipline  of 
the  cudgel  imtil  their  prejudices  were  overcome.  But  the  peasants 
were  stout-hearted,  and  bore  manfully  all  the  tortures  inflicted  on 
them.  A  commission  of  inquiry  was  then  issued,  and  the  recusants 
were  questioned  as  to  their  belief.  Were  tliey  Lutherans  or 
Zwingliana?  The  honest  peasants  replied  that  they  understood 
little  of  those  matters:  their  wish  and  endeavour  waa  to  be 
"  evangelical."  Thdr  number  liad  now  increased  to  twenty  ilioa- 
aand ;  and  a  confederacy  was  formed,  the  members  of  which  swore 
to  be  faitliful  to  the  Gospel  "  even  unto  death."  Each  person 
tkeu  i&pj^  Im  ibrefiuger  into  a  veaael  lull  of  iialt,  wbewf^  w  i«' 
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aUusioD  to  the  text,  "  Ye  are  tlie  salt  of  tiie  earth,"  or  to  the  name 
of  their  country,  the  confederacy  was  called  the  "  Salt-League," 

They  mig-ht  have  made  head  against  their  euemies  had  not  tjie 
Arciibishop  deviled  the  cruel  expedient  of  proscribing  them,  not 
as  heretics,  but  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  wjio,  being 
□either  Lutherans  nor  Calvimats,  had  no  right  to  the  aid  of  Pro- 
testant princes.  lu  tlie  simjilicity  of  their  honest  hearts  they 
threw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  and  sent 
twenty-one  del^ates  to  remind  him  of  his  duty,  as  sworn  guardian 
of  the  German  nation.  Sis  thousand  soldiers  brought  them  his 
reply,  and  for  a  whole  month  huuted  dowu  the  peasants  like  wild 
beasts.  At  length  the  Archbishop,  wearied  out  by  their  obstinacy, 
cnnimanded  that  all  who  refused  to  take  the  test  should  be 
banished  from  their  country — a  sentence  whicli  was  immediately 
executed  with  great  rigour.  Men  who  were  at  work  in  the 
fields  were  seized  and  hurried  across  the  frontier  witliout  being 
allowed  even  to  provide  themselves  with  a  cliange  of  clothing; 
and  all  their  little  property  was  confiscated  by  the  Archbishop's 
commissary,  who  granted  at  his  own  discretion  a  trifling  sum  to 
defray  the  expeusea  of  their  journey.  But  the  moat  atrocious 
act  of  cruelty  was  the  forcible  separation  of  more  tiiau  a  thou- 
sand parents  from  their  children.  In  vain  did  the  unhappy 
niotlier  pray  tliat  she  nught  be  left  behhid  with  her  little  ones, 
though  it  were  to  suffer  nakedness  and  cold  and  hunger.  "  It  is 
the  Emperor's  will,"  was  the  only  reply  vouchsafed  to  them; 
and  the  broken-hearted  creatures,  urged  on  by  blows  and  terrified 
by  the  shouts  of  their  Romanist  neighbours,  went  forth  alone  to 
die  io  a  foreign  land.  A  few  of  the  boys  afterwards  escaped  from 
the  custody  of  the  Jesuits,  and  begged  their  way  tlirough  Ger- 
many until  tliey  joined  tiieir  parents  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Baltic. 
The  banished  men  were  soon  followed  by  crowds  of  voluntary 
euiigrants,  most  of  whom  settled  in  Prussia  and  Holland,  whilst 
a  fuw  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  joined  their  brethren  in  America. 
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The  accession  of  Mana  Theresa  was  opposed  by  a  fonnidabU 
league,  consisting  of  the  Elector  of  Ba\iiria  {wiio  claimed  tha 
dominions  of  Habsburg  in  right  of  his  descent  from  the  eldeit 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  T  ),  the  King  of  France,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Fredenck  II      Since  the  dajs  of  the  Great  Elector  ot 
Brandenburg,  Prussia  had  been  rapidly  rising  into  important 
and  possessed  at  this  lime  a  well-disciplined  army  of  72,000 
which  the  young  king  was  eager  to  bring  into  the  field  witboot 
delay.     Availing  himself,  therefore,  of  some  antiquated  clainu 
certain  duchies  in  Silesia,  he  suddenly  invaded  that  country 
December,  1740,  and  in  the  epring  of  the  following  year  ovei^] 
threw  the  Austrians  in  a  bloody  engagement  near  Molwitz.    Tiuc 
victory,  however,  was  due  to  the  experienced  talent  of  Marsfad' 
Sehwerin,  and  not  to  Frederick  himself.    This  success  embotdened" 
'  other  powen  to  rcriat  the  clajna  of  iSsma.  Theresa,  and  in  s  shottj 
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time  the  names  of  Sasony,  Spain,  and  Poland  were  added  to  tlie 
list  of  confederates.  A  French  army  then  crossed  the  Rhine, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Belleisle,  overran  a  great  part  of 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  took  the  city  of  Prague,  where  Albert 
of  Bavaria  (whom  Louis  XV".  had  nominated  lieutenant-general 
of  his  forces)  halted  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  Bohemians. 
Meanwhile  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  abandoned  by 
all  her  allies  except  tlie  King  of  England,  and  surrounded  by 
enemies,  was  compelled  to  purcliase  the  forbearance  of  the  most 
formidable  among  them  by  the  cession  of  Silesia,  Frederick 
merely  stipulating  that  the  treaty  should  be  kept  secret  for  three 
months,  lest  his  allies  should  suspect  him  of  treachery  to  the 
cause.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Maria  Theresa  called 
together  the  estates  of  Hungary.  Since  the  annexation  of  their 
country  to  Austria  the  Hungarian  nobles  had  rather  submitted 
to  the  right  of  tlie  strong  hand,  ttian  acquiesced  cordially  in  an 
arrangement  wliich  took  from  them  the  privilege  of  electing  their 
own  king.  It  was  with  feelings,  therefore,  of  doubt  and  un- 
ea^ess  that  the  queen  appeared  before  them  to  demand  their 
co-operation  in  the  measures  which  she  intended  to  adopt  for  the 
defence  of  her  crown ;  but  the  sight  of  their  beautiful  sovereign, 
who  entered  the  hall  of  the  diet  in  the  Hungarian  costume,  bear- 
ing her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  and  called  on  them  by  their  oath 
of  kuighthood  to  succour  a  persecuted  woman,  at  once  melted  the 
hearts  of  the  chivalrous  magnates,  who,  rising  with  one  accord, 
drew  tlieir  swords  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  shed  their 
blood  in  defence  of  their  "  king"  Maria  Theresa.*  In  an  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time  a  fonnidable  army  was  aiisembled,  con- 
sisting of  Pandours,  Croatians,  and  other  wild  hordes,  whose  very 
names  were  unknown  in  civilized  Europe.  Within  a  week  the 
whole  of  Upper  Austria  was  free  ;  and  the  victorious  barbarians 
marching  into  Bavaria  made  themselves  masters  of  Munich  on 
the  day  that  Charles  Albert,  who  had  been  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany,  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Frankfort.  In  the 
mean  time  Frederick  of  Prussia,  so  far  from  respecting  the  terms 
of  his  secret  treaty,  liad  renewed  the  war  in  Silesia,  where  he  de- 
feated the  Austrian  troops  in  1742,  and  soon  afterwards  granted 
peace  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary  on  condition  of  receiving  tlie 
whole  of  Upper  us  well  as  Ijower  Silesia.  At  tlie  same  time  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  gaine<l  over  to  the  queen's  cause  by  the 
*  Horiamur  pro  Bege  noatro,  AUria  'BuiTeaia. 
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g^nt  of  laxge  estates  in  Bohemia  to  his  favourite,  Count  Briihl. 
In  the  following  year  the  French  were  defeated  near  Dettingen 
by  George  II.  of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  crossing  the  Rhine,  ravaged  the  French 
province  of  Alsace.  At  Dettingen,  George  II.'s  horse  took 
fright  at  the  cannonading,  and  ran  away  with  him  towards  the 
enemy's  lines,  but  was  fortimately  stopped  by  one  of  his  attendants. 
The  king  now  dismounted  and  fought  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his 
Hanoverians  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  in  the  attitude  of  a 
fencing-master  about  to  make  a  lunge.  A  seccmd  Silesian  war 
between  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  was  terminated  in  December, 
1744,  by  the  peace  of  Dresden;  and  early  in  the  next  year 
Charles  YII.  died  and  was  succeeded  on  the  imperial  thixHie  by 
the  queen's  husband,  Francis  I. 

The  war  continued  some  time  longer  in  Flanders  and  HoUaod, 
where  Marshal  Saxe  defeated  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Foa- 
tenoy,  and  took  the  strong  fortress  of  Bergen-op-2kx>iii,  wluch 
was  bravely  defended  by  the  Dutch  and  two  battalicms  of  Sootch 
soldiers  in  the  pay  of  Holland.  At  length  a  general  peace  wu 
concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  October  7th,  1748,  aU  the  contract- 
ing powers  becoming  guarantees  to  the  King  of  Pruasia  fiv  tk 
Duchy  of  Silesia,  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  and  insoring  to  Maria 
Theresa  the  undisturbed  possession  of  her  hereditary  dominions 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 


The  eight  years  which  intervened  between  the  peace  of  Ais:-la- 
Chapelle  and  tJie  breaking  out  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War  resembled 
a  season  of  truce,  during  which  men's  minds  are  ag;itated  by  tlie 
restless  anticipation  of  futura  liostilitiea,  rather  than  a  period  of 
settled  tranquillity.  The  loss  of  her  Silesian  dominions  still 
rankled  in  the  breast  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  shed  tears  whenever 
she  compared  her  own  forlorn  condition  with  the  rising  greatness 
of  Frederick,  and  wearied  her  able  minister  Eaunitz  with  entrea- 
ties that  he  would  devise  some  mode  of  removing  this  stain  from 
the  honour  of  Austria.  In  Russia  the  unprincipled  clianeellor  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  persuaded  liis  mistress  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  Austriaiis  because  the  King  of  Prussia  liad  ridiculed  his 
vulgaj  profuaon  and  rapacity — an  example  which  was  followed 
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by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  the  instigation  of  his  favourite  Count 
BriJhl,  who  had  also  felt  the  laah  of  Frederick's  satirical  wil, 
Ei^land  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  fierce  conflict  with  France 
for  the  possession  of  her  North  American  culonies,  and  looked  for 
a^istance  to  Prussia.  Ou  the  other  hand  the  Prussiaxi  ambas- 
sador at  Paris  was  strongly-  ui^d  to  advise  the  invasion  of  , 
Hanover,  a  Hug«;estion  which  would  probably  have  been  adopted  | 
by  Frederick,  had  he  not  feared  the  danger  of  embroiling  himaelf 
witJi  England  whilst  Kussia  was  making  hostile  demoustratiuBs 
on  Ilia  fi-ontier.  Instead  therefore  of  following  the  advice  of  his 
minister,  Frederick  judged  it  more  prudent  to  conclude  a  trtsty 
of  alliance  witli  England,  which  was  signed  at  Westminster  in 
the  month  of  Januar)',  1756. 

In  the  first  alarm  occasioned  by  the  intelligence  of  this  nnex- 
pected  conjunction,  Maria  Theresa,  by  llie  advice  of  Eauniti, 
condescended  to  write  with  her  own  hand  a  flattering'  letter  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV",,  calling  hw 
"  her  dear  cousin,"  and  imploring  lier  to  obtain  the  King's  con- 
sent to  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Austria.  The 
result  of  tliis  overture  was  a  convention  between  the  two  powew, 
which  was  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1756,  By 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  spoils  of  Prussia  were  to  be 
divided  between  the  two  continental  powers  and  the  Empress  of 
Kussia,  who  subsequently  became  a  party  to  the  treaty.  Frede- 
rick called  this  compact,  in  derision,  "  L' Alliance  des  trois  cotil*  | 
Ions,"  The  negotiations  of  the  French,  Russian,  and  Austrin  I 
ministers  with  the  governments  of  Sweden  and  Saxony  hdng  \ 
regularly  reported  at  Berlin  by  a  secretary  of  the  Saxon  goveni- 
ment,  who  had  been  bribed  to  act  as  a  spy,  Frederick  thought  it 
best  to  anticipate  their  designs ;  and,  having  made  his  prepara- 
tions with  such  secrecy  that  no  suspicion  was  entertained  of  bi^ 
intention,  suddenly  appeared  in  Saxony  at  the  bead  of  70,000 
men,  and  demanded  permission  to  pass  through  that  couutry  on 
his  way  to  Bohemia.  Finding  that  he  could  obtain  notliing  froin 
Count  Briihl  beyond  the  promise  of  remaining  neutral,  Frederick 
blockaded  the  little  army  of  Saxony  between  Pima  on  the  Elbe 
and  the  fortress  of  Konigstein.  An  Atnstrian  force  under  Genervl 
Srowu,  which  had  been  dispatched  in  haste  to  their  asMstance. 
was  totally  defeated  by  the  PTussians  near  the  towti  of  Lowc^ts. 
The  Saxons  then  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were  drafted  into 
the  Prussian  army,  the  officers  b^ug  liberated  ou  theufuokof 
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honour.  In  the  followiog  spring  (1767)  preparations  were  made 
by  the  allies  for  resuming  the  war  on  a.  more  exteusive  scale. 
Austria  and  France  contributed  each  150,000  men,  Russia 
100,000,  Sweden  20,000,  and  the  German  Empire  generally 
60,000.  At  the  same  time  the  ban  of  the  Empire  waa  pro- 
nounced against  Frederick  by  the  diet  at  Eatiabon ;  but  by  an 
unfortunate  clerical  error  •  the  diet  pledged  itself,  instead  of 
"apeedy  aid,"  to  render  "miserable  aid"  to  the  allies— an  ex- 
pr^sion  only  too  prophetical  of  their  subsequent  disasters.  Fre- 
derick opened  the  campaign  by  again  invading  Bohemia,  and 
attacking  the  allies,  who  were  intrenched  in  a  strong  position 
near  Prague,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
brother-in-law  of  the  Em  press- Queen.  With  his  usual  impe- 
tuosity the  king  urged  his  troops  through  a  green  morass,  which 
he  had  mistaken  for  meadow  ground.  Marsiial  Schwerin  im- 
plored him  to  delay  the  attack  until  the  following  morning  ;  but 
the  contemptuous  retort  of  his  master  so  piqued  the  old  man, 
that,  leaping  from  his  horse  and  seizing  a  standard,  he  rushed 
wildly  forward,  and  fell  pierced  with  four  balls.  After  a  pro- 
tracted and  bloody  atru^Ie  the  Austrians  fled  in  all  directions, 
leaving  their  general,  Brown,  among  the  dead.  Some  of  the 
fiigitives  took  refuge  in  the  city  of  Prague,  whilst  others  joined 
the  army  of  Marshal  Daun,  who  was  stationed  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood. On  the  18th  of  June  another  battle  waa  fought  near 
Kollip,  in  which  the  Prussians  were  utterly  routed,  losing  14,000 
men,  with  all  their  artillery  and  baggage.  On  the  evening  of 
this  terrible  day  Frederick  was  found  by  his  officers  seated  on  a 
hollow  tree,  which  served  as  a  water-course,  and  tracing  figures 
with  his  stick  on  the  sand.  The  sound  of  their  voices  roused  him 
from  this  melancholy  reverie ;  but  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  when 
they  told  bun  that  cf  the  ms^iificent  brigade  of  grenadier-guards 
not  a  man  had  escaped.  "  It  has  been  a  day  of  sorrow  for  us, 
my  children,"  said  the  King  ;  "  but  patience,  and  all  will  yet  be 
welL"  A  few  weeks  after  this  disaster  Frederick  received  the 
mortifying  intelligence  that  his  ally  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
had  been  disgracefully  defeated  by  the  Frencli  near  Hastenbek  on 
the  Weser,  and  had  signed  a  convention  at  Eloster-Sevcn,  by  which 
he  engaged  to  disband  his  troops  and  give  up  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Weser  and 
•  Bj  the  omiBBioQ  of  ona  latter  the  word  ftppeared  as  "elonde"  ioBteod 
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Rliiiie.  Tliis  convention  the  King  of  England,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  hia  prime  miiiister  Pitt,  peremptorily  refused  to  raiift'. 
On  the  5th  of  Noyember  Frederick  agenn  took  the  fidd  and  at- 
tacked the  united  army  of  the  Imperialists  and  French,  who  were 
encamped  near  the  village  of  Rossba<!li,  not  far  from  Leipzlc. 
The  enemy,  wiio  were  tliree  times  as  numerous  as  the  Prussiaafl,  i 
were  so  assured  of  victory  that  they  had  filled  their  camp  mlh 
women  and  French  friseurs  ;  but  the  first  charge  of  the  Pmsaaii 
cavalry  threw  tliem  into  confusion,  and  the  whole  army,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Swiss  mercenaries,  fled  without  firing  a  shot. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  sympathy  between  the  Imperialists 
and  their  allies,  A  Prussian  soldier  was  conveying  a  French 
prisoner  to  the  rear,  wlien  he  was  attacked  by  an  Auslriau. 
"  Brother  German,"  eaid  the  captor,  "  leave  me  the  FrencJiman." 
'■  Take  him,"  growled  the  Imperialist,  loosening  iiis  liold  of  the 
prisoner,  whom  he  had  probably  at  first  sight  mistaken  for  a 
countryman:  "take  him  and  keep  him,  if  you  can,"  So  ridi- 
culous was  the  whole  affair  (for  the  Prussians  only  lost  160  men) 
tliat  Frederick,  in  his  glee,  proposed  as  a  conundrum  to  lib 
officers,  "  What  German  prince  has  the  largest  retinue  ?"  Answer: 
"  The  Prince  of  Hilburghausen  (commander  of  the  defeated 
army),  for  he  has  50,000  runners."  "  It  is  all  very  well,"  said 
Louis  XV.,  when  intelligence  was  brought  to  him  of  this  dis- 
graceful flight ;  "  that  fellow,  Frederick,  knows  how  to  gain  a 
battle,  but  let  me  see  him  make  a  p&t^  de  foie  grog  I"  SmdliEc, 
who  had  led  the  charge  which  dispersed  tie  Imperialists,  wa» 
considered  tlie  best  cavalry  officer  of  his  time.  We  are  told  thai 
he  once  rode  between  the  revolving  sails  of  a  windmill ;  and  mi 
another  occasion,  when  asked  by  Frederick  what  he  would  do  if 
the  enemy  were  before  and  behind  him  on  the  bridge  of  Fmik- 
fort  on  the  Oder,  leaped  his  horse  into  the  river  and  swam  to 
shore.  Exactly  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Rossbach,  Frederick, 
with  only  30,000  men,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  80,000 
Imperialists  near  Leuthen,  and  soon  afterwards  captured  Bresbn. 
He  now  proposed  terms  of  peace,  which  were  rejected  by  Kara 
Theresa,  and  the  war  began  afresh.  The  Prussian  anay,  ftug- 
mented  by  large  reinforcements  from  England,  was  placed  imder 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  a  general  appoiiitMl  bj 
Frederick  himself.  In  the  spring  of  1758  Frederick  ent 
Moravia  and  besieged  Ollmiitz,  but  without  success;  and  tk  I 
news  that  the  RuBsioos,  under  Fennor,  iiad  crossed  tha  Otter*  and.  J 
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were  carrying  devastation  to  the  very  gates  of  Berlin,  obliged 
him  to  retire.  He  came  up  with  the  Russians  at  Zorndorf,  and 
totally  defeated  them,  though  tlie'ir  force  was  twice  as  large  as 
his ;  but  the  victory  cost  him  1 1,000  men,  for  the  Russians  stood 
like  walla.  Frederick  presented  Bome  CosBacks  he  had  taken  to 
one  of  Jiis  friends,  esclaiming,  "  See  here,  Sir  ;  I  am  obliged  to 
go  about  fighting  with  rabble  like  tliis."  In  the  following  Octo- 
ber, however,  Frederick  sustained  a  severe  defeat  at  Hochkircli 
in  Lusatia  from  the  Austrians  under  Daun  and  Laudon,  who  sur- 
prised his  camp  in  the  night.  The  PruHsian  soldiers  were 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  their  own  cannon,  which  the  enemy 
bad  seized  and  turned  against  them.  Frederick  lost  on  this  occa- 
siou  many  of  his  bravest  officers,  9000  men,  aiid  100  guns.  lie 
was  destined  to  suffer  still  more  serious  reverses  in  the  following 
year.  Towards  the  west,  indeed,  the  Duke  of  Bnuiswick  kept 
the  French  in  check  by  his  victory  at  Minden ;  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  his  dominious  Frederick  was  threatened  by  the  united 
anuies  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  who  had  learnt  by  expe- 
rience that  the  Pnissian  monarch  gained  his  advantages  by  encoun- 
tering them  singly.  On  the  I2th  of  August,  1759,  Frederick 
offered  thent  battle  at  Kunnersdorf,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
but  sustained  one  of  the  most  serious  defeats  he  had  ever  suffered. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  division  of  his  array  10,000  strong,  under 
Geaeral  Fink,  was  forced  to  surrender  in  a  body.  His  next  loss 
was  Dresden,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians :  but  on 
the  9th  of  October  Berlin  itself  surrendered  to  the  Russians  and 
Austrians,  under  Generals  Tottleben  and  Lacy.  The  Russian 
general  prevented  the  town  from  being  plundered,  but  the  Saxons 
destroyed  the  palace  of  Ciiarlottenburg,  with  its  splendid  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  out  of  revenge  for  Frederick's  having  devas- 
tated Count  Briihl's  palaces  at  Ilresden.  Frederick's  ill  fortune 
pursued  him  the  following  year,  till  his  victory  at  Totgau,  3rd 
November,  17G0,  put  the  Prussian  monarchy  out  of  danger. 
On  the  evening  before  the  battle  he  called  his  generals  together, 
and  pointing  oui  to  them  the  necessity  for  finisliing  tha  war,  told 
than  that  if  they  were  beaten  they  must  all  perish,  and  expressed 
hia  own  determination  to  die  on  the  field.  It  was  one  of  the 
bloodieat  battles  he  ever  fought.  Tlie  enemy's  cannonade  from 
400  pieces  was  so  terrific  that  Frederick,  the  hero  of  so  many 
battles,  could  not  help  frequently  exclaiming  to  his  aides-dc- 
"  What  a  fearful   cannonade !     Did  you  ever  hear  the 
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like?"  When  the  shades  of  night  fell  upon  tlie  combatants  tlie 
engagement  seemed  still  undecided.  Frederick,  who  had  been 
wounded,  passed  the  night  in  the  g^reatest  ansiety,  whicli  was, 
however,  relieved  towards  morning  by  the  appearance  of  General 
Ziethen,  who  came  with  the  news  that  iie  had  pursued  the  combat 
in  the  uight,  and  that  the  Austrians  were  in  full  retreat  Fre- 
derick was  accustomed  to  ridicule  the  old  hussar  general,  vho 
before  battle  used  always  to  cut  a  cross  in  the  air  with  his  sabre, 
by  way  of  recommending  himself  to  the  Almighty ;  but  now  be 
clasped  him  in  his  arms  with  the  deepest  emotion.  Frederick's 
resources  were,  however,  very  much  diminished  by  the  refusal  of 
George  III.  of  England  to  continue  the  subsidy  which  had  been 
paid  to  Prussia  by  his  predecessor:  nor  were  the  funds  of  his 
enemies  in  a  much  better  condition.  In  the  year  1763  the  Em- 
press Eliiwbeth  died,  and  her  successor,  Peter  III.,  immediately 
formed  an  alliance  with  Frederick,  an  example  which  was  soon 
followed  by  Sweden.  All  Europe  seemed  now  desirous  of  re- 
pose. France  a:id  Spain,  humbled  by  their  losses  in  the  West 
Indies  and  on  the  high  seas,  were  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  a  war 
whicii  liad  brought  them  nothing  but  defeat  and  disgrace.  A 
general  peace  was  therefore  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1763  ;  and  soon  afterwards  Maria  Theresa,  abandoned 
by  her  allies,  was  compelled  to  sign  a  convention,  by  which  pos- 
session of  Silesia  was  again  secured  to  Frederick.  Tliis  triealy, 
which  was  signc<l  at  Huberlsbutg  in  Saxony  on  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary, placed  Prussia  and  Austria  in  precisely  the  same  poeition 
which  they  had  occupied  before  the  war. 

3XJPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  LVII. 
Frederick  II.,  sumamed  the  Great,  bom  I7l2,  died  178S,— • 
The  same  Madame  de  EocouUes,  who  had  been  hia  own  nuraeif 
governess,  was  selected  by  Frederick  William  to  superintend 
early  education  of  his  son,  under  the  direction  of  the  Queoi/. 
Dorothea  Sophia,  a  sister  of  Geoige  II.     In  hia  Sflh  year  he  -m^^ 
appointed  to  the   command  of  a   company  of  little    boys, 
practised  military  tactics  so  successfuUy,  that  at  twelve  years 
he  was  able  to  manccuvre  them  in  a  style  of  which  the  oldi 
general  in  tiis  father's  army  need  liardly  have  been  asliamed. 
miniature  areenal  was   also  fitted  up  for  practice  in  the  art 
guuaery,  uoder   the   superiuleodence  of  his  governor, 
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Finkenstein,  whose  son  was  Frederick's  favourite  companion 
during  his  boyhood,  and  afterwards  his  prime  minister.  Du 
Hon,  a  Frencli  officer  of  considerable  reputation  both  as  a  scholar 
and  a.  military  man,  waa  appointed  to  assist  the  prince  in  his 
studies,  with  aii  express  stipulation  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  teach  him  either  Latin  or  Greek.  Under  this  instructor 
Frederick  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  general  history 
and  science,  with  a  taste  for  French  literature,  which  he  retained 
to  the  lateat  moment  of  his  life.  His  leisure  hours  were  occupied 
'  in  learning  to  play  on  the  flute  and  in  drawing.  Keligioua 
instruction  seems  to  iiave  been  either  entirely  omitted,  or  admi- 
nistered so  injudiciously  as  to  create  in  the  mind  of  Frederick  a 
contempt  for  sacred  things,  which  rendered  him  an  apt  disciple 
of  the  infidel  French  school  founded  in  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Voltaire  and  other  self-styled  philoaopherB  at  Paris.  In  the 
year  1 728  Frederick,  in  company  with  hb  father,  visited  Frederick 
Augustus  the  Strong  at  Dresden.  Here  a  new  world  presented 
itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  prince,  who  entered  with  eagerness 
on  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  scarcely  known  by  name  at  the 
austere  court  of  his  father.  The  chosen  companion  of  his  revels, 
a  young  man  of  las  morals  and  infidel  profession,  named  Katte, 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  exercised  a  most  unfortunate  influence 
over  the  mind  of  Frederick,  whose  effeminate  habits  were  ren- 
dering him  more  and  more  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  King,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  an  explosion,  of  which  Katte  himself  was 
the  victim.  A  less  exceptionable  acquaintance  was  the  celebrated 
flute-player  Quanz,  whom  he  privately  invited  to  Berlin,  and 
treated  with  great  fimiiliarity.  Frederick's  greatest  delight  on 
returning  from  parade  was  to  throw  off  his  military  coat  and 
supply  its  place  with  a  richly  embroidered  robe  de  chambre — 
then  he  would  amuse  himself  for  hours  together  with  his  books, 
or  play  duets  on  the  flute  with  Quanz,  whilst  Katte  watched  the 
door.  One  evening,  wliilst  they  were  thus  engaged,  Katte  sud- 
denly announced  the  approach  of  the  King; — the  music  books 
were  instantly  laid  aside,  Quanz  and  his  flute  thrust  into  the 
chimney,  and  the  robe  de  chambre  exchanged  for  a  uniform  coat, 
in  which  the  prince  was  expected  to  appear  at  all  seasons.  Un- 
fortunately he  had  forgotten  to  remove  the  silk  cap  which  he 
generally  wore  in  his  liours  of  recreation.  The  sight  of  tliis 
unmilitary  liead-gear  so  annoyed  the  King,  that  lie  rated  Fred- 
erick severely  for  liis  disobedience  of  orders,  kicked  Katte  down 
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stairs,  and  sent  all  liis  son's  books  back  to  the  bookseller  from 
whom  ihey  had  been  purchased.  After  a  time  the  severity  of  1 
his  falher  became  so  insupportable  that  Freilerick  resolved  ft) 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  escaping-  to  England,  where  he 
intended  to  marry  his  cousin,  and  wait  until  some  favourable 
ciiange  of  circumstances  enabled  him  to  return  to  his  own 
country.  This  project  waa  discovered  by  the  Elector,  mho 
succeeded  in  persuading  Frederick  not  to  make  the  attempt  until 
he  had  crossed  the  Saxon  frontier.  It  was  in  the  beginning'  of 
the  year  1730  that  Frederick  William  and  his  son  quilted 
Dresden  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  tour  through  the  southern 
countries  of  Germany.  Between  Heilbronn  and  Heidelberg  the 
party  halted  for  the  night  in  a.  bam.  As  this  seemed  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  plan,  Fredia-ick  despatched 
one  of  the  court  pages  named  Keith  to  secure  horses,  and  so(ai 
afterwards  effected  his  own  escape  from  the  royal  quarters :  but 
his  proceedings  iiad  been  closely  watched,  and  before  daybreak 
the  ftigitives  were  overtaken  and  brouglit  back.  The  King  wm 
roused  from  sleep  and  informed  of  his  son's  disappearance  and 
capture ;  but  as  Frederick  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  oulj 
ridden  out  for  the  purpose  of  gratilying  his  curiosity,  and  no 
actual  proof  appeared  of  an  intention  to  elope,  little  notice  was 
taken  of  his  offence.  Frederick  now  wrote  to  his  friend  Katie, 
who  was  in  garrison  at  Berlin,  informing  Mm  of  Ids  determina- 
tion to  escape  irom  his  lather's  tyranny  at  all  liazards,  as  soon  is 
a  tolerable  opportunity  presented  itself.  Meanwhile  Katte  and  | 
Keith  were  (o  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  desert  and  join  I 
him  in  England.  A  second  letter  fi\ed  the  day  of  his  Sight. 
Unfortunately  in  his  haste  Frederick  omitted  the  direction  of 
tills  letter,  which  was  simply  addressed  "  To  Lieutenant  Katte, 
by  way  of  Numberg,"  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  another  officer 
of  the  same  name,  wlio  instantly  forwarded  i 
Frederick  was  at  Frankfort,  and  on  the  point  of  going  on  bean) 
a  small  vessel  which  was  to  convey  them  down  the  Hhine,  wh«i 
this  unlucky  epistle  was  put  into  his  hands.  Almost  speechlu 
with  rage  he  rushed  on  board  the  vessel,  collared  his  son.  ai^ 
would  probably  have  murdered  liim  had  not  his  officers  inl» 
fercd,  and  at  last  prevailed  on  him  to  continue  his  voyage  in 
another  boat,  whilst  Frederick  waa  conveyed  as  a  state  ppisonei 
to  the  fortress  of  Wesel.  Keith,  who  had  just  been  apimintea)  ta 
a  lieutenancy  in  a  Teg;iment  quartered  there,  i 
_5j  ' 
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pencil,  witii  the  words  "  Save  yourself:  all  is  discovered,"  and 
contrived  to  escape  a  few  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  the  prince 
and  his  guards.  From  Wesel  lie  was  removed  to  Mitteniwald, 
and  subsequeutly  to  Kiistrin.  The  King  relumed  by  aiiother 
roail  to  Berlin,  and  ordered  immediate  preparations  to  be  made 
for  the  trial  of  all  who  had  aided  Frederick  in  his  attempt. 
Keith,  who  had  escaped,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  in  efli^y. 
Tlie  unfortunate  Katte  was  drag'ged  into  the  presence  'of  his 
master,  who  instantly  knocked  liini  down,  and  danced  like  a  mod- 
luao  OH  his  body  as  he  lay  on  the  floor.  A  court-martial  was 
then  held,  wjiicb  condemned  him  to  several  years'  detention  with 
hard  labour  in  a  fortress — but  tiiis  judgment  by  no  means  satis- 
fied the  Xitig,  who  at  once  annulled  the  decision  of  the  court, 
and  commanded  him  to  be  beheaded.  The  announcement  of  tlus 
scuteuce,  so  dispi-oportionate  as  it  seemed  to  the  offence,  filled 
Uerliii  with  consternation.  The  father  and  grandfather  of  the 
culprit,  both  officers  of  the  highest  rank,  threw  themselves  at  the 
King's  feet  and  prayed  for  mercy.  But  Frederick  William  was 
inexorable,  and  even  atlded  to  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  by 
commanding  that  it  should  be  executed  in  front  of  his  sou's 
apartments.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1730,  tiio  wretched 
Katte  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  As  the  procession  passed 
ihc  windows  of  Frederick's  prison  at  Kiistrin,  the  condemned 
man  looked  up,  and  made  a  farewell  sign.  "  Dearest,  dearest 
Katte,"  said  tlie  unliappy  prince  in  a  voice  of  agony,  "  forgive 
ine  I"  "  Death  is  sweet  for  such  a  Prince,"  replied  the  prisoner, 
iu  a  firm  voice.  Frederick  then  retired  from  the  window,  and  fell 
into  a  &jutiug  fit,  wliich  contmued  so  long  that  apprehensions 
were  entertained  for  hia  life.  Tlie  prison  of  Frederick  was  a 
room  in  the  house  of  the  President  von  Munchow,  to  which  none 
had  acce*  but  his  guards  and  personal  attendants.  All  instru- 
ments which  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction 
were  witliheld  from  him  so  carefully,  that  he  was  obliged  even 
to  eat  his  dinner  with  a  wooden  spoon,  the  meat  having  been 
previously  cut  into  smalt  morsels  by  a  servant.  The  furniture 
of  his  apartment  consisted  of  a  bed  and  two  wooden  chairs. 
Tlie  only  books  allowed  him  were  a  Bible  and  hymn-book. 
In  this  dreary  solitude  lie  was  often  visited  by  the  son  of  his  liost, 
a  child  of  seven  years  old,  wlio  generally  brought  liis  little  pina- 
fore filled  with  such  delicacies  as  tlie  guards  would  permit  him  to 
carry  into  the  prisoner'a  apaitmeut.     The  kind-hearted  president 
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himself  contrived  also  to  converse  with  him  through  a  bole  bored 
for  tJiat  purpose  in  the  ceiling  of  Frederick's  room  and  the  floor  of 
his  own  bedchamber,  wliich  was  immediately  abovt  it.  Mean- 
while a  court-Diartial  had  beeu  assembled  by  command  of  the 
King,  to  try  "  Lieutenant- Colonel  Fritz"  for  desertion.  After  a 
sliort  deliberation  the  members  almost  unanimously  pronounced 
liim  guilty,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  although  as  a  military 
court  they  were  obliged  to  pass  senteuce  of  death  on  "  Colonel 
Frits,"  they  had  no  power  over  the  person  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
Frederick  William  laughed  this  subtle  distinction  to  scorn,  and 
proceeded  to  give  orders  for  the  execution  of  his  son.  The 
whole  court  was  panic-struck  at  this  display  of  unnatural  cruelty, 
and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  joined  his  favourite  generals  in 
imploring  the  father  not  to  dye  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  hb  own 
child.  Still  the  King  persisted  in  hia  resolution,  when  one  of  the 
eldest  of  hia  officers.  General  von  Buddenbrock,  tearing  open  his 
vest,  exclaimed,  "  If  your  Majesty  wants  blood,  take  mine :  but 
his  you  sludl  not  have,  as  long  as  I  iiave  life  and  strength  to 
protest  against  it."  Wliether  the  devoted  courage  of  this  veteran 
really  shook  the  King's  resolution,  or  whether  (as  we  may  hope 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature)  he  wanted  an  excuse  for  remitting 
a  sentence  which  he  had  never  really  intended  to  carry  into  effect, 
at  least  it  is  certain  that  soon  after  this  interview  with  Buddeii- 
brock,  Frederick  William  announced  his  intention  of  sparing  his 
Bon'e  life.  This  act  of  clemency  was  acknowledged  with  grati- 
tude by  the  young  man,  whose  stubborn  disposition  Imd  already 
begun  to  yield  to  the  gentle  influence  of  Miinchow,  and  the  pious 
exhortations  of  a  pastor  named  MuUer,  who  had  attended  liie 
unfortunate  Katie  in  hia  last  moments,  and  been  the  bearer  of  an 
affectionate  request,  that  the  Prince  "would,  as  he  had  done, 
acknowledge  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  submit  himself  to 
the  authority  of  his  fatlier,  and  hold  those  for  his  best  friends 
who  told  him  tlie  truth."  This  voice  from  the  grave  seems  to 
have  made  a  deep  impression  on  Frederick,  whose  change  of  di»- 
position  was  so  favourably  reported  by  MuHer  to  the  King,  that 
in  a  short  time  an  order  arrived  for  his  liberation,  subject  only 
to  the  condition  of  his  still  residing  within  the  walls  of  tlie  town. 
At  the  same  time  his  sword  and  orders  were  restored  to  him,  and 
a  suitable  house  prepared  for  his  reception.  In  August,  I78I, 
the  King  visited  his  son,  expressed  himself  satL-tficd  wilb  hia 
conduct,  and  embraced  him  affectioua-telY  ^<^  preaeuce  of  his  suite. 
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In  the  following  Nov^nber  permission  was  gTanted  him  to  be 
present  at  the  marriage  of  his  favourite  sister  Willielmiiia  to  the 
Margrave  Frederick  of  Baireuth.  The  ceremony  had  already 
commenced,  when  Frederick,  dressed  in  a  plain  grey  frock,  with- 
out any  order  or  decoration,  was  discovered  among  the  servants, 
and  dragged  forward  b;  his  father,  who  presented  him  to  the 
Queen  with  these  words,  "  See,  Madam,  our  Fritz  is  returned," 
The  following  day  he  was  restored  to  his  military  rank,  and 
returned  to  Kiistrin,  where  he  (untinued  to  reside  for  some 
months,  employing  himself  diligently  in  the  office  of  war  and 
royal  demesnes.  In  1732  he  married  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
Brunswick-Bevem  :  but  this  alliance,  which  was  chosen  for  him 
by  the  King,  was  productive  of  very  Kttle  happiness.  From  this 
period  until  the  death  of  his  father,  Frederick  continued  to 
reside  ic  the  castle  of  Rheinsbeig,  near  Ruppin,  enjoying  the- 
society  of  liis  friends,  and  studying  with  infinite  relish  tlie 
writings  of  Voltmre  and  French  translations  of  the  classics.  It 
was  here  that  he  instituted  in  sport  a  new  order  of  chivalry 
named  the  Order  of  Bayard,  whose  famous  motto,  "  Sans  peur 
etsans  reproche,"  was  Umie  on  the  collars  of  the  knights.  In 
the  spring  of  1740,  Frederick  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
deathbed  of  hie  father,  who  offered  up  with  his  last  breath  a 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  having  granted  him  so  wortliy  a  son  and 


Frederick  now  entered  in  earnest  on  tlie  functions  of  govern- 
ment, to  whicti  his  employment  in  the  war-ofhce  at  Kuatrin  had 
been  an  excellent  introduction,  "Our  frolics  are  at  an  end," 
said  be  to  the  jovial  companions  of  his  revels  at  Rlieinsberg ; 
"  henceforth  let  us  study  how  best  we  may  fulfil  the  grave  duties 
of  a  sovereign."  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  exceedingly 
popular.  Many  burdensome  imposts  were  removed,  the  examina- 
tion of  prisoners  by  torture  forbidden,  and  a  considerable  saving 
effected  in  the  department  of  war  by  the  reduction  of  the  giant 
brigade  to  a  single  battalion.  During  the  eight  years  that  inter- 
vened between  the  conclusion  of  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
tlie  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Frederick  Jed  a 
very  retired  life  at  Sans  Souci,  a  country  palace  near  Berlin. 
Escept  tlie  ministers  and  generals,  all  the  society  at  his  court  waa 
French.  An  academy  of  sciences  was  instituted,  conssting 
almost  entirely  of  Frenchmen,  of  whicli  Maupertuis  was  the 
president.      His    favourite    Voltaire   visited   him  in    1 745   and 
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again  in  17S0;  but  during  tlie  last  visit  the  two  philosopben 
quarrelled,  and  Voltaire  quitted  Prussia  in  disgust,  carrjing  with 
hini  some  valuable  papers,  which  he  was  compelled  to  restore, 
belbre  the  emissaries  of  Frederick,  who  overtook  the  fugitive  at 
Frankfort,  would  permit  him  to  continue  his  journey.  The 
behaviour  of  this  vain  and  arrogant  foreigner  seems  to  have  been 
BO  intolerably  insolent  during  his  residence  at  Sans  Souci,  that 
even  the  placid  Germans  sometimes  lost  all  patience,  and  chastised 
him  as  he  deserved.  One  day  at  dinner  he  so  far  forgot  biuiself 
as  to  call  the  page  in  waiting  a  Pomeranian  beast.  The  youth, 
who  durst  not  retort  in  the  royal  presence,  treasured  up  the 
remembrance  of  this  insult,  and  many  months  after,  during  a 
progress  through  Pomerania,  eshibited  Voltaire  to  the  counlcy 
people  OS  the  king's  monkey ;  a  trick  which  was  rendered  eusy 
-enough  by  the  personal  appearance  of  iJie  little  withered  aoatotuy 
himself,  who  sat  in  liis  carriage  jabbering  an  imknown  tongue 
and  grinning  at  the  crowd ;  whilst  a  few  of  the  more  olBcioiM 
among  the  by-standers  were  trying,  as  they  supposed,  to  prevent 
his  escape  by  mounting  guard  at  each  door.  The  babits  of 
Frederick  II.  were  exceedingly  active.  In  summer  be  rose  at 
tliree,  and  in  winter  at  four  o'clock.  Whilst  his  valet  was  dresa- 
ing  his  hair  he  generally  employed  himself  in  reading  the  stale 
papers  which  had  been  sent  in  the  day  before ;  and  afierwarda 
received  the  reports  of  the  adjutant-general  and  officer  of  the 
guard.  Then  he  drank  a  glass  of  water  and  some  coftee,  and 
occupied  himself  with  reading  letters  and  playing  on  the  fluta 
until  nine,  when  the  cabinet  ministers  were  introduced  to  reedvB 
his  commands  for  the  day.  Frederick,  however,  did  every  thing 
himself.  None  of  his  ministers  possessed  his  confidence,  and  sB 
they  had  to  do  was  to  esecute  his  commands.  The  whole 
burthen  both  of  the  king's  public  and  private  correspondence  rested 
upon  two  secretaries,  who  were  scarcely  allowed  to  quit  thdt 
rooms.  The  following  estract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  C.  Hanlnuy 
Williams,  the  British  minister  at  Berlin,  to  Mr.  Fox,  conveys  « 
lively  idea  of  Frederick's  habits :  "  His  Prussian  Majesty*! 
ministers  at  Berlin,  I  mean  those  for  foreign  affairs,  make  tba 
oddest  figure  of  any  in  Europe.  Tiiey  seldom  or  never  see 
despatches  that  are  sent  to  the  Prussian  ministers  at  foreign, 
courts,  and  all  letters  that  come  to  the  king  from  foreign  courti.' 
go  directly  to  the  king,  so  that  M.  Podewils  and  Count  Finkeor 
stein  know  no  more  of  what  passes  in  Europe  than  wliat  they 
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informed  of  by  the  Gazettes.  When  any  of  us  go  to  them  on 
any  business,  the  surprise  they  are  in  easily  betrays  their  ignorance, 
and  the  only  answer  you  ever  get  is,  that  they  will  ]ay  what  you 
say  before  their  master,  and  give  you  an  answer  as  soon  as  he 
shall  have  signified  liis  pleasure  to  them.  When  you  return  to 
tlieir  houses  for  this  answer,  they  tell  you  the  exact  words  which  the 
king  has  directed,  and  never  one  word  more,  nor  are  you  permitted 
to  argue  any  point."  '  ■  "  "  If  a  courier  is  to  be  despatched 
to  Versailles,  or  a  minister  to  Vienna,  his  Prussian  Majesty 
draws  himself  the  instructiona  for  the  one,  and  writes  the  letters 
for  the  other.  Tids,  you  will  say,  is  great ;  but  if  a  dancer  at  the 
Opera  has  disputes  with  a  singer,  or  if  one  of  those  performers 
wants  a  new  pair  of  stockings,  a  plume  for  bis  helmet,  or  a  finer 
petticoat,  the  same  King  of  Prussia  sits  in  judgment  on  the 
cause,  and  with  his  own  hand  answers  the  dancer's  or  the  singer's 
letter.  His  Majesty  laid  out  20,000/.  to  build  a  fine  theatre,  and 
his  music  and  singers  cost  him  near  the  same  sum  every  year  ; 
yet  this  same  King,  when  an  opera  is  to  be  performed,  will  not 
allow  10/.  a  night  to  light  up  the  theatre  with  wax  candles ;  and 
the  smoke  that  rises  from  ttie  bad  oil,  and  the  horrid  stink  tliat 
flows  from  the  tallow,  make  many  of  the  audience  sieb,  and 
actually  spoil  the  whole  entertainment.  What  I  have  thought 
about  this  prince  is  very  true ;  and  I  believe  after  reading  what  I 
say  about  him,  you  will  think  so  too.  He  is  great  in  great  things, 
and  litlle  in  little  ones !"  The  following  extracts  from  Frederick's 
marginal  notes  to  some  of  tlie  Reports  from  his  cabinet  ministers 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  statements  of  the  preceding  letter : — 

Petition  from  Simon,  merchitnt 
Biid  conunercial  couiuellar  (Com- 
merzim  Salh)  at  &t«Uin,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  purchase  tha  estate  uf 
Kistttieii  for  40,000  doUata. 


DfiOO  dollara  inTBated  L 
peroe  will  bring  ia  8  per  cent.,  in 
inded  property  only  4  per   oent, 
t  iinderetanci 


.    A  cobblers 


ould 


Petitian  from  the  town  of  Frimk- 
fort-on-Odor,  againat  the  quartering 
of  troops  upon  thum. 

Potition  from  Col.  J — t,  that  he 
h>r  be  Btatloned  in  Silesia,  an  he 
Q  purchase  eetatea  in  that 

n  from  Knmmerh/rr  Baron 
r,  for  leava  to  vifsit  the 
Ail-lo-Chi^lle. 


:abbler ;  B  mercliant 
sLould  think  of  hia  trade,  mid  not 
of  buying  entaCes. 

Wky,  it  cannot  be  otherwiae. 
Do  ibej  think  that  i  can  put  the 
regiment  into  mj  pocket !  But  the 
biUTBclta  shall  be  rebuilt. 

That  is  the  very  reason  why  he 
must  not  be  Btatiooed  in  Siloaiiu 
Hi)  would  improve  the  estates  and 
neglent  the  service. 

What  would  he  do  there  I  He 
would  gamble  away  the  little  money 
ha  has  left,  and  come  ba»k  like  a. 
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RenoWBd  petition  Emm  Butod  t. 
Miiller  tor  leave  to  viflit  tiiB  hatha. 

PetitioQ  from  Fvnimeialer  vOQ 
Poacn,  that  lua  son  may  not  he 
forcibly  cmriad  off  to  tliB  military 
professioli. 

Petition  from  the  merchBut  Hintze 
for  leave  to  import  10,0U0  cnt.  of 
copper,  duty  free. 

Ptitition  from  Capt.  TOn  E — t, 
wlio  had  left  the  army,  praying  that 
he  may  be  raajipointed  to  it,  Mb 
mitrriage  with  a  rieh  heireafl.  for  the 
Bake  of  nhicli  he  retired,  having 
faUed. 


Let  him  go  to  the  devil  1 


e  Mm  a  rouad  refusal. 


The  army  is  not  a  public! 
where  people  may  run  iii  an 
as  they  pleaae.  Since  thia  mi 
once  left  the  service,  he  can  ht 
amhitioD,  and  I  hate  eucb  offic 
&c.  &o. 


I 


After  hia  ministers  had  retired  Frederick  wrote  letters,  gave 
audiences  to  his  subjeets,  and  visited  the  parade,  wiiere  he  re- 
mained until  dinner,  wliicli  was  always  served  up  precisely  at 
twelve  o'clock.  The  dishes  were  highly  seasoned  aad  dr^sed 
after  the  Italian  or  French  fashion  ;  and  the  dessert  always  con- 
sisted of  ripe  fruit,  of  which  the  king  was  so  fond,  that  in  winta 
two  ilollara  a-piece  were  sometimes  paid  for  cherries.  Covers  were 
generally  laid  for  eight  or  ten  persons,  priucipully  Frenchmen, 
whose  conveTBation  del^hted  him  so  much  that  he  frequently 
remained  at  table  until  four  o'clock.  Theu  he  played  im  the  flute 
for  lialf  an  hour,  signed  papers,  and  eitlier  walked  in  his  garden  or 
amused  himself  with  French  composition  ;  for  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  employments  Frederick  found  time  in  Uie  course  of  a  long  lib 
to  publish  fifteen  large  volumes  of  prose  and  poetry.  At  sis  tliere 
was  a  concert,  and  at  eeven  the  king  and  a  few  select  guests  sat 
down  to  supper.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June  he  regularly 
made  a  prt^^ress  through  his  dominions  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
the  troops,  and  ascertaining  by  personal  inspection  the  efficiency 
of  every  department  of  the  public  service ;  after  which  he  enjc^ed 
a  few  weeks'  relaxation  at  some  watering-place.  Under  an  ad- 
ministration so  vigorous  and  at  the  same  time  so  just  as  thai  of 
Frederick,  Prussia  rose  with  inconceivable  rapidity  to  the  rank 
of  a  Srst~rate  power,  Witliin  ten  years  from  Uie  time  of  his  ac- 
cession an  extensive  tract  of  swampy  land  in  the  neighbomfiood 
of  Slettin,  wliich  had  liitherto  iieen  uninliabitable,  contained  280 
villages  Bwarming  with  industrious  handicratlsnien  and  agricul- 
turUts ;  the  Oder  was  made  navigable  by  means  of  couals ;  laig* 
wareliouses  erected  on  i(s  bauks ;  and  intelligent  foreigners  eo- 
coumged  to  embark  their  capital  in  mercantile  and  fanning  spe- 
'  iSee  Lord  Mahoa'a  History  of  England,  vol.  iv,,  App.  p.  viL  m^ 
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ciilationa.  The  culture  of  tlie  potato  was  introduced  with  great 
BQCcess ;  and  its  general  use  as  an  artii^le  of  food  enforced  by 
mch  argumeuts  as  none  but  absolute  sovereigns  can  employ.  To 
promote  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his  people  Frederick,  as 
■we  have  seen,  built  a  noble  opera-bouse  at  BerEn,  added  many 
tboiisaud  volumes  to  the  public  library,  and  espended  enormous 
Bwns  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  and  statues.  A  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  Protestant  cathedral  were  also  built  at  Berlin.  But 
in  all  these  exertions  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  he  seems  to 
have  been  actuated  by  no  higher  motive  than  a  desire  to  obtain 
the  approbation  of  men,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  when 
those  whom  he  moat  fevoured  repaid  his  kindness  with  ingra- 
titude, he  became  misanthropical,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
lavished  all  his  affection  on  dogs  and  horses.  His  favourite  grey 
chai^^r  Conde,  which  was  so  tame  that  it  would  follow  him  into 
the  diuing-hall  and  eat  out  of  his  hand,  died  in  the  year  1804,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight.  One  of  his  dogs,  a  favourite  greyhound, 
drove  out  every  day  in  a  coach  and  six,  with  outriders,  running 
footmen,  and  all  the  state  of  a  royal  personage.  In  speaking  to 
her  Frederick  always  used  the  pronoun  Sie,  whilst  his  generals 
and  miuistcrs  were  addressed  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Er.* 
The  graves  of  these  four-footed  favourites  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  gardens  at  Sana  Souci,  Aa  a  political  economist  Frederick 
ieenis  lo  liave  been  very  little  in  advance  of  his  age.  For  the 
protection  of  native  industry,  prohibitory  duties  were  imposed  on 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were 
smuggled  into  the  country  by  speculators,  who,  after  obtaining  a 
reasonable  profit  for  the  risk  incurred,  could  still  afford  to  under- 
sell the  slow  and  clumsy  workmen  of  Prussia.  Salt,  tobacco,  and 
coffee  were  government  monopolies,  and  sold  at  prices  sufficiently 
high  to  encourage  illicit  manufacture.  To  prevent  the  consump- 
tion of  untaxed  coffee,  the  roasting  of  that  article,  except  at  the 
government  establishments,  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  officers 
appointed  (called  by  the  people  Coffee-smellers)  who  were  re- 
quired to  seek  out  and  report  all  cases  of  disobedience.  The 
king's  attention  waa  one  day  attracted  by  a  crowd  of  citizens, 
who  seemed  to  be  amusing  themselves  with  some  object  affixed  to 
a  dead  wall  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets.  On  inquiring  the 
cause,  he  was  iold  that  some  person  had  presumed  to  caricature 
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las  Majesty.  "  Oh,  is  tliat-all  ?"  said  Frederick  ;  "  come,  lei  us 
see  your  (arioature ;"  aud,  riding  into  the  midst  of  tiie  crowd,  lie 
saw  at  a  considerable  heiglit  above  tlie  people's  beatU  an  absurd 
likeness  of  himself  seated  on  the  ground,  with  a  cotfee-niill  between 
his  iega  and  an  inacription,  "  Old  Fritz  tlie  grinder."  With  tb 
ntost  perfect  good-liumour  lie  ordered  the  picture  to  be  rentoveil 
aud  pasted  lower  down  on  the  wall,  that  all  might  see  it;  and 
rode  off  amidBt  the  cheera  of  his  delighted  subjects.  All  tlw 
dealings  of  Frederick  with  his  people  were  characterized  by  ft 
love  of  jiwtice.  On  tlie  very  verge  of  his  grounds  at  Saus  Soud 
stood  a  windmill,  which  he  wished  to  purcliase,  that  he  migbl 
pull  it  down  and  include  the  site  in  his  own  gardens.  But  tlM 
iniller  was  obstinate,  and  refused  to  pan  with  bis  properly  i<n 
any  terms.  The  king  then  had  recourse  to  threats,  which  wen 
equally  unav^ing,  the  miller  coolly  replying  that  if  any  violeim 
were  offered  to  his  mill  he  should  suounon  his  majesty  before  ibe 
royal  court  of  Berlin  ;  a  threat  which,  according  to  some  authi>- 
rities,  he  actually  carried  into  effect,  and  obtained  a  renliel 
against  hb  sovereign :  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  king 
showed  Ills  respect  for  the  laws  by  permitting  the  mill  to  remaiu, 
and  even  rebuilt  it  on  a  large  scale.  Some  years  ago  the  mil]«', 
who  was  in  embarrassed  circu instances,  offered  to  sell  hb  property 
to  the  late  King  of  Prussia;  but,  instead  of  purchasii^,  the  kii^ 
settled  an  annuity  on  the  proprietor,  sufRcieut  for  his  own  tup- 
port  and  for  the  ntainteiiance  of  what  had  now  become  a  natiraui] 
monument.  Although  the  favours  of  Frederick  II.  were  Jisiri' 
buted  for  the  most  part  among  the  Frenchmen  who  compoeed  the 
select  society  of  his  court,  many  learned  men  of  other  natiooa 
were  attracted  to  Berlin  by  the  unlwunded  freedom  of  discussion 
■which  he  allowed  to  writers  on  every  subject.  "  Let  my  people 
write,  and  talk,  and  think,  and  speculate  as  much  as  they  please," 
he  used  to  say,  "provided  they  obey"  A  literary  man,  who  had 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  but  feared  to  encountET 
the  "  sparrow's  diet  and  ass's  labour"  of  the  Prussian  court,  was 
at  last  induced  to  visit  Berlin,  and  told  Frederick  that  he  had 
seen  seven  kings,  wild  or  tame,  but  never  such  a  monarch  as  hb 
majesty.  Nothing  delighted  Frederick  more  than  a  readinefa  at 
repartee.  A  young  officer,  too  poor  to  purchase  a  watch,  had 
^^ttached  a  ciiuin  and  seals  lo  a  musket  liullet,  which  hc>  w<ire  iti 
.  The  king,  who  had  been  informed  of  tius  piece  of 
%  resolved  to  punish  him,  aud  the  ueJit  day  on  pftrada 
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asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was.  Blushing  deeply,  the  yoong  man 
drew  out  his  bullet  and  modestlv  replied, "'  Sire,  my  watch  point* 
only  to  one  hour^that  in  which  I  am  ready  to  die  for  yoar 
majesty."  The  king  was  so  pleased  at  this  reply  thai  he  pulled 
out  his  own  watch  and  presented  it  to  the  officer.  Frederick's 
death  took  place  on  the  17th  of  August,  1786.  The  last  of  hia 
companions  in  arms,  General  Zieltieu,  had  died  in  the  previous 
January.  For  nearly  half  a  century  they  had  fbught  sde  by 
side  in  the  field,  and  oflen  bivouacked  at  the  same  fire,  where 
Frederick  would  watch  for  hours  over  the  old  man  as  he  lay  on 
the  ground  exhausted  by  a  long  day's  march.  "  Let  poor  old 
Ziethen  sleep  now,"  be  said  to  a  soldier,  vim  litumtiled  in  laying 
a  faggot  on  the  fire ;  "  he  has  often  watciied  that  we  might  eleep." 
tn  one  of  their  nightly  rounds  Frederick  and  hi»  friend  were 
attracted  by  tlie  savoury  odour  of  $oine  bacon  which  a  soldier  was 
broiling  at  his  fire.  ''  That  stuff  Modls  well,  comrade,"  Mid 
Frederick.  "  May  be,"  replied  the  man,  grufHy ;  "  but  the  anell 
is  all  you  are  likely  to  get  of  it."  "  Hush,  I)h«khe3d,"  tihispeTed 
one  of  his  comrades,  who  had  recognbcd  the  king's  voice,  "  it  in 
his  majesty."  "  Well,"  replied  the  first  speaker,  who  treated  the 
whole  affair  as  a  joke  of  his  mesoiates,  and  did  not  even  vouciwafe 
to  look  up  from  his  supper;  ''and  suj^Mise  it  were  old  Fritz — 
what  then?"  "  Comrade,"  said  the  king,  taking  Ziethen  by  the 
arm,  *'  we  may  as  well  be  gone,  for  I  hardly  think  our  friend  will 
invite  us  to  take  pot-luck  tvith  him  to-night"  Towards  the  end 
of  his  last  illness,  a  dropsy,  which  continued  with  short  intervals 
of  comparative  ease  for  nearly  two  years,  Frederick  was  carried 
daily  into  tlie  gardens  of  Sans  Souci,  wbere  he  used  to  sit  for 
hours  together  basking  in  the  sun.  "  Je  serai  bientot  plus  pri* 
de  lui,"  were  almost  liis  last  words.  Hie  deatli  produced  a  senso^ 
tion  throi^out  the  whole  of  Europe,  for  there  wsh  scarcely  a 
palace  or  a  hovel  in  which  his  name  was  not  known  for  good  or 
for  evil.  They  buried  liim  in  the  garrison  church  at  Pot«dam, 
near  the  grave  of  liis  father,  notwitlistanding  the  decire  which  he 
had  often  expressed  that  his  body  should  reat  in  the  tnidst  of  his 
dogH  on  the  sunny  terrace  of  Sana  Souci.  The  uniform  which  he 
wore  on  the  day  of  his  death,  with  his  crutch -handled  walking- 
— pane  and  flute,  are  still  preserved  in  tlie  museum  at  Berlin, 


Fbancis  I.  died  in  the  year  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  hb  son    '' 
Joseph  II.,  who  exercised  little  authority  until  the  death  of  Mam    1 
Theresa  in  1780.    Among  tlie  moat  important  events  of  his  mgn 
may  be  reckoned  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  and  the  war  of 
the  Bavarian  succeBsion.     The  crown  of  Poland  having  become 
vacaut  in  1765  by  the  death  of  Augustus  III.,  a  Rus^an  anuy 
advanced  upon  Warsaw,  and,  being  supported  by  a  lai^  PrusBian  N 
force  on  the  frontier,  compelled  tiie  Poles  to  elect  Stanislaus  1 
Poniatowski,  a  creature  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II,     Shortly  J 
r  this  event  a  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  is  | 
1  the  former  took  possession  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.   [ 
Austria  having  vehemently  protested  against  her  retaining  these  I 
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conquests,  it  was  proposed,  as  the  best  mode  of  restorin"  the 
balance  of  power,  that  the  territory  of  Poland  should  be  divided 
between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria ;  a  suggestion  which  was 
fully  carried  into  effect  in  the  year  1773.  Maria  Theresa,  now 
almost  incapacitated  by  age  and  infirmity  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  public  affeirs,  could  not  refrain  from  raising  her  voic« 
gainst  this  deed  of  shame,  which  stie  was  unable  to  prevent^and 
wrote  thus  to  her  minister  Kaunitz : — "  When  all  mine  own  do- 
minions were  assailed,  and  I  knew  not  where  to  lay  my  head  in 
peace,  1  relied  on  my  good  cause  and  the  help  of  Almighty  God. 
But  in  ihe  present  affair,  wherein  not  only  poliiical  right,  but 
honesty  and  common  sense  are  against  us,  I  must  needs  confess 
that  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  have  I  felt  so  grieved 
and  ashamed.  I  know  that  I  stand  alone,  and  am  no  longer 
en  vigueitT ;  I  must  therefore  let  tilings  take  their  course — but  it 
is  pain  and  grief  to  me.  jPfoce^-^because  so  many  great  and 
learned  men  will  have  it  so ;  but  long  after  my  death  you  will 
regret  this  daring  violation  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  held 
sacred."  Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  having  died 
without  issue  in  1777,  the  succession  to  his  electoral  dignity  was 
claimed  by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  compelled  the  rightful  heir 
to  cede  two-thirds  of  Bavaria  to  the  Austriana.  This  act  of  groM 
oppression  roused  Frederick  the  Great,  who  immediately  crossed 
the  mountwns  into  Bohemia,  where  Joseph  awaited  him  with  a 
considerable  force ;  but,  after  a  few  skirmishes  between  the  light 
troops  on  both  sides,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Tetschen  ou 
the  I3th  of  May,  1779.  By  this  treaty  the  whole  of  Bavaria,  with 
a  trifling  exception,  was  secured  to  the  Duke  of  ZwcibrQcken. 
Men  called  this  war  in  derision  tlie  "  Potato  war,"  because  the 
soldiers  had  little  else  to  do  but  roast  and  eat  their  potatoes. 
After  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa  in  1780,  Joseph  II.  coimnenced 
Ills  reforms  in  churcii  and  slate.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
forbidding  obedience  to  the  Pope's  bull  unless  confirmed  by  the 
imperial  "  placet :"  all  the  mendicant  orders  were  suppressed, 
and  sis  hundred  and  twenty-four  monasteries  deprived  of  their 
revenues  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  full  toleradon  was  granted  to 
all  sectaries  except  the  Deists.  The  consternation  excited  at 
Rome  by  the  intelligence  of  these  daring  innovations  was  so 
great,  that  Pope  Pius  VI.  judged  it  necessary  fo  cross  the  Alps 
without  delay,  and  confront  the  Emperor  in  his  capital.  Tiio 
whole  of  this  journey  was  like  a  triumphal  procession,  thouson'''' 
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ialling  down  at  his  feet  as  he  passed,  &nd  imploring  his  blesuug. 
Joseph  alone  and  bis  minLster  Eaunitz  received  the  bead  of  tiie^ 
church  with  coldness,  ajid  strove  to  convince  him  by  a  eetka  of 
petty  annoyances  that  his  arrival  at  Vienna  was  neither  espected 
nor  welcome,  A  pontifical  high  mass  was  celebrated 
cathedral  of  Vienna,  but  the  Emperor  and  liia  suite  were  intea- 
tioaally  absent.  None  were  suAered  to  accost  Pius  without. 
special  permission ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  infriogemi 
this  inhmpitable  regulation,  tl^  doors  of  his  lodging  were  walled 
up,  with  tlie  exception  of  one,  wiiich  was  closely  watched  night 
and  day  by  a  piquet  of  the  imperial  guard.  After  four  weeki 
spent  in  ineffectual  negotiations,  the  Pope  quitted  Vienna, 
was  accompanied  as  far  as  the  monastery  of  I^Iarienbronn  bj 
Joseph,  who  manifested  his  contempt  for  papal  authority  by  sup- 
pressing the  monastery  almo&t  before  Pius  and  his  suite 
ceased  to  be  visible  from  its  lowers.  Meanwhile  the  people  io 
most  of  tlie  distant  provinces  were  restless  and  discontented ;  fof 
their  priests  had  persuaded  them  that  the  ecclcedastical  reforraa  of 
the  Emperor  were  only  the  commencement  of  an  attempt 
abolish  the  Christian  religion.  In  several  places  the  Protcstantt 
were  grossly  insulted ;  and  at  ViUach  on  the  Drave  a  ridiculou* 
figure,  intended  to  represent  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  was  drawn 
through  tlie  town  on  a  hurdle,  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
were  the  endeavours  of  Joseph  to  improve  the  political  conation 
of  the  Empire  received  with  much  favour,  eitlier  by  the  noMei 
or  their  vassals;  the  former  protesting  against  any  infringement 
of  their  privileges,  whilst  the  people,  too  ignorant  to  undeistand 
the  value  of  liberty,  sided  for  the  most  part  with  those  wLom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  obey.  To  add  to  his  eiubarra» 
ments,  a  league  was  formed  in  1785  between  Prussia,  Saxon;, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  and  several  other  powenj 
for  the  express  purpose  of  resisting  his  design  of  exchanging  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria.  The  establishment  of  thii 
alliance  was  almost  the  last  public  act  of  Frederick  IT.,  who 
died  in  the  following  year.  In  1788  the  Emperor  Joseph  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Turkey,  wliich  he  was  compelled  to  ubandcn  after 
losing  33,000  of  his  men  by  sickness  and  desertion.  About  the 
same  time  the  people  of  the  Netheriands,  at  the  instigation  of  aa 
advocate  named  Van  der  Noot,  declared  tliemselves  independent 
of  Austria,  and  established  a  republic  under  the  name  of  '•  The 
United  Belgian    Commonwealth."      During    these    coutetitioin 
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Joseph  died,  od  the  20tli  of  February,  1790.  Duiapimintmerit  at 
the  feilure  of  all  liis  pleju  seems  to  have  brouglit  uii  the  chmb  of 
a  disease  under  which  he  had  been  lubourii]|»  ever  uiaa:  the 
Turkish  campaign.  "  I  am  dying,"  he  said,  atler  receiving  iii- 
telligei)ce  tliat  his  favourite  project  of  reform  in  Huiig;ary  had  | 

iailed  through  the  obstinacy  (if  those  for  whose  benefit  it  woi  I 

intended ;  "  my  heart  must  be  of  stone  not  to  break."  JoMph 
commitled  a  most  impolitic  act  in  fiemoliiiiiing  tiie  frontier  for-  I 

tresses  of  the  Netherlands,  and  time  leaving  that  country  expoAed 
to  the  first  attack  of  France.     He  was  incited  to  it  by  the  dia-  : 

contents  of  the  Fleniitigs,  and  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  with  Louis  XVI.  would  secure  him  tlie 
perpetual  friendship  of  the  French  nation. 

Joseph  II.  was  succeeded  in  his  liereditary  estates  by  his  brother 
Peter  Leopold,  Grand  Dtike  of  Tuscany,  who  waa  chosen  Em- 
peror of  Germany  on  the  20th  of  September  of  the  same  year. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Kaunilz. — The  habits  of  this  minister  were  ridiculously  effemi- 
nate. "  Fresh  air,"  writes  his  admirer  Ilomiahr,  "  he  never 
enjoyed ;  and,  to  own  the  truth,  never  could  endure.  In  the 
hottest  days  of  summer,  if  only  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  as  he  sat 
in  the  balcony,  he  used  to  hold  a  handkerchief  before  his  moulb. 
In  his  apartment  hung  a  thermometer  and  barometer.  lu  the 
written  uistructiona  which  he  gave  to  his  private  secretary,  the 
mention  of  two  words  was  strictly  prohibited,  "  Death"  and 
"  small-pox."  So  great  was  his  vanity,  that  when  he  wished  to 
bestow  unqualified  praise  on  any  one,  his  expression  always  was, 
*'  I  could  not  have  done  it  better  myself."  Everything  on  him 
and  about  him  was  French.  Linen,  clothes,  watches,  and  furni- 
ture, were  all  brought  from  Paris,  where  perhaps  they  iiad  been 
manufactured  by  German  workmen,  or  even  sent  thither  from 
Vienna.  A  beautiful  watch,  which  he  had  received  from  Paris 
a  few  days  before,  having  suddenly  stopped,  Kauuitz  was  com- 
pellefl,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  intrust  it  to  a  Viennese  artist 
named  Riedel,  whose  skill  had  often  been  extoUed  by  his  at- 
tendants. "With  ill-disguised  contempt  Kaunitz  desired  him  to 
examine  tlie  watch,  and  be  careful  not  to  injure  its  delic 
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mechaniiim.  The  artist  obeyed,  and  opening  a  secret  springy 
sh<iwe<l  tlie  astonished  miDister  the  tnsoriptioti  "Made  by  Riedeli 
of  Vienna." 

Sale  of  RecTuiti  lo  Foreign  Powers. — The  practice  of  selltnf 
their  subjects  as  soldiere  to  foreign  governments,  which  had  beet 
introduced  by  SasoDj  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
soon  l)ecame  common  among'  the  petty  sovereigna  of  Northeq 
Gennaiiy.  "  A  couple  of  thousand  years  ago,"  says  an  anoajn 
mous  writer,  "  itwaa  said  of  Tyre,  that  her  merchants  were  prino« 
In  the  present  day  we  must  reverse  the  proverb,  and  say  ouf 
princes  are  merchants ;  for  they  sell  everything — eniploymentSf 
orders,  titles,  justice ;  yea,  even  tlie  bodies  of  their  subjects."  ~in 
the  year  1776  Frederick,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  agreed  to 
furnish  a  body  of  12,000  men  to  England  for  the  service  of  her 
colonies.  "  Among  the  rest,"  writes  Huergelmer,  "  there  is  % 
Hessian  prince,  who  must  needs  distinguish  himself.  Now  ptt-, 
laces,  and  gardens,  and  pheasant  preser\'es,  and  operas,  and  mis-, 
tresses  cannot  be  kept  up  for  nothing,  especially  when  a  man  it 
bnrdened  witii  the  debts  of  his  forefathers  of  blessed  memory,. 
Our  prince  therefore  caats  about  how  to  procure  funds.  And 
what  does  he  do  ?  Why,  he  picks  me  up  out  of  the  streets  certain 
ragged  knaves,  expends  some  fifty  dollars  a-head  in  clothing 
them,  and  then  sells  tiiem  out  at  one  hundred  doUars  per  man," 
"  All  the  women  in  Hesse,"  says  another  writer,  "  seem  to  me  td 
be  in  mourning,  either  for  their  husbands  and  sons,  who  have  Iwen  ■ 
kidnapped  and  sent  to  America ;  or  it  may  be,  because  the  colour  | 
is  becoming  to  their  dark  complexiona  and  black  hair  !"  I 

The  lUuminati  of  Gerfnany.—In  the  year  1776  Professor  J 
Weishaupt  founded  at  Ingoldstadt  a  secret  society,  termed  thaJ 
Order  of  the  Illuminali,  whose  professed  object  was  the  estint^^l 
tion  of  all  reli^ous  belief.  Their  constitution  closely  resembledfl 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  each  member  swearing  implicit  obedience  tol 
the  commands  of  his  superior.  The  mischievous  proceedings  cm  J 
this  society  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Bavarian  authoiir  B 
ties  until  the  year  1785,  when  many  of  the  initiated  were  banishedl 
or  imprisoned,  and  their  founder,  Weishaupt,  compelled  to  seelfcH 
refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  GolJia,  who  favoureiS 
their  designs.  Thence  the  poison  spread  to  the  Rhenish  statea^f 
and  subsequently  into  France.  At  Menta  the  views  of  tbtH 
lUuminati  were  adopted  bj  Dalherg,  coadjutor  of  the  archiepiftr'fl 
Vopal  see,  aad  by  a  Utemrj  man  ot  Ttuue^  liwaaMjat, ,  JMW^dJ 
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Bahrdt,  who  published  a  succesaioa  of  popular  tracla,  written 
with  the  avowed  iutention  of  persuading  the  common  people  to 
renounce  Christianity.  The  result  of  their  exertions  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Jacobin  club,  among;  the  members  of  whiizh 
were  the  celebrated  circumnavigator  Forafer,  and  other  learned 
men,  whom  the  patronage  of  the  Elector  Frederick  Ciiarles  had 
induccl  to  reside  at  his  court.  At  the  commencement  of  tlie 
revolutionary  war  Mentz  was  given  up  to  the  French  general 
Custine,  through  the  treachery  of  Eckenraauer,  whom  the  Elector 
had  appointed  commandant  of  the  city.  A  strange  scene  now 
ensued.  The  Jacobins,  intoxicated  with  the  success  of  their  plana, 
opened  a  lai^  book,  in  which  they  required  all  to  inscribe  tlieir 
names  who  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a  republic.  At  the 
same  time  some  Clubbists  dashed  to  pieces  a  stone  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  a  former  Elector  had  said  that  the  ]>L-ople 
should  never  liave  their  privileges  until  it  had  crumbled  away. 
But  neither  threats  nor  cajolery  could  make  the  substantial 
burghers  understand  the  value  of  French  freedom,  although  many 
of  their  wives  and  daughters  paraded  the  streets  with  girdles 
round  their  waists,  having  the  word  "  Liberty"  in  front  and 
"Equality"  behind,  or  danced  round  the  tree  of  liberty  with 
swords  by  their  sides  and  pistols  in  their  hands.  At  length  the 
Jacobins,  protected  by  a  formidable  array  of  French  bayojiet*, 
themselves  proclaimed  a  republic,  de[>osed  all  llie  ofiicerti  of  the 
ancient  electorate,  and  elevated  one  Dorsch,  a  native  of  Stras- 
burg,  to  the  president's  chair  (1792). 


The  breaking  out  of  tfie  French  Revolution  in  1789,  which 
shook  all  Europe  to  its  centre,  was  destiued  to  produce 
important  changes  in  the  Germanic  empire.  The  decree  of  liie 
French  Assembly  abolishing  all  distinction  of  ranks  was  followed 
by  the  emigration  of  the  greater  part  of  the  French  nobility, 
most  of  whom  settled  in  Germany,  and  especially  at  CoblenCE 
and  Worms.  At  their  head  were  Monsieur  and  the  Count 
d'Artois,  the  brothers  of  the  French  King,  who  opened  negotiA> 
tions  with  moat  of  the  European  sovereigns,  and  conjured  tbem  W 
defend  the  cause  of  legitimacy  against  the  assaults  to  which  it 
was  exposed.  Louis  XVI.  himself  was  wavering  between  tha 
expediency  of  joining  the  emigration,  or  of  throwing  himself  iitU 
the  anna  of  the  National  Assembly. 

The  German  sovereigns  were  disposed  to  assist  the  Frenck. 
King.  The  Austrian  court  was  porsoually  inlerested  in  tbt' 
question,  through  tlie  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  Uie  sisler 
of  the  emperor ;  and  likewise  considered  itself  bound  to  jtroudi 
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the  German  princes  and  nobles  on  the  Khine,  ^hose  estates 
and  feudal  rights  on  the  French  territory  had  been  invaded 
bv  the  new  French  constitution.  At  the  same  time  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  France  seemed  to  offer  an  easy  conquest  of  that 
country.  In  August  1791,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  King  Fred- 
erick William  II.  of  Prussia,  and  the  Count  d'Artois,  concluded 
an  alliance  at  Pillnitz,  and  published  a  manife«ito  declaring  that 
they  considered  the  situation  of  Louis  XVI,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon interest  to  all  European  sovereigns,  Eind  that  they  were 
resolved  to  restore  the  French  monarchy  by  force  of  arms. 

This  declaration,  however,  remained  at  first  a  mere  threat.  It 
was  not  followed  up  by  any  active  steps,  which  seemed,  indeedj 
to  be  rendered  imnecessary  by  the  King  of  France's  having 
accepted  the  constitution.  In  spite  of  the  treaty,  there  was  from 
the  banning  no  cordial  co-operation  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  The  latter  power  was  more  occupied  with  her  achemes 
of  aggrandisement  in  Poland,  than  with  the  cause  of  legitimacy 
in  France ;  whilst  the  Austrian  minister,  Kaunitz,  with  the 
indolence  natural  to  his  character,  was  inculcating  indifference  on 
his  master,  and  persuading  him  to  leave  the  French  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  volcano  of  their  own  revolution.  But  the  treaty  of 
Pillnitz,  and  especially  the  arming  of  the  French  emigrants,  had 
produced  a  great  sensation  in  France,  The  more  violent  orators 
of  the  National  Assembly  were  for  taking  the  initiative  in  hostile 
measures ;  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Robespierre,  the  King 
was  forced,  in  April  1792,  to  declare  war  against  Austria. 

The  Emperor  liad  already  begun  to  prepare  for  the  approach- 
ing struggle,  by  sending  large  fcvces  into  the  Netherlands  and 
the  fireisgau,  and  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  Sweden  on  the 
7th  February.  But  this  was  tlie  last  act  of  both  the  contracting 
monarchs.  On  the  Ist  of  the  following  March,  Leopold  died, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  empire  by  his  son  Francis  II.,  then 
hardly  twenty-four  years  of  age;  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month  Gustavus  fell  at  a  masked  ball  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

Against  the  large,  but  as  yet  ill-disciplined  French  armies  posted 
on  the  frontiers  of  France,  Austria  and  Prussia  alone  took  the 
field.  England  was  neutral,  Russia  intent  on  seizing  Folaod. 
Tlie  summer  of  1792  was  far  advanced  before  the  allied  German 
army  reached  the  Rliine.  It  was  commanded  by  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  companion  in  arras  of  Frederick  the 
Great  in  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  and  at  that  time  repul~' 
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ablest  general  in  Europe.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  avene  to 
tlie  war.  Ad  easily  acquired  military  leaown  was  at  stake,  and 
even,  perhaps,  the  sacrifice  of  briUiant  hopes  wliich  he  had  con- 
ceived from  his  secret  Degotiations  with  someof  the  leaders  of  tte 
French  revolution.*  At  the  same  time  Prussia  was  not  heartj 
in  the  cause.  She  merely  wished  to  make  a  show  of  hostility  on 
the  Ithine,  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  Catherine  of  Bus^a. 

On  the  25th  of  July  the  King  of  Prussia  joined  the  army  at 
Coblentz,  anil  on  the  same  day  the  celebrated  and  ill-omened 
manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  published,  declaring  the 
intentiou  of  the  allies  to  restore  the  power  of  the  French  monaruli, 
.and  threatening  that  if  any  violence  were  offered  to  him,  his  queen, 
'or  any  of  the  royal  family,  a  9i°;nal  vengeance  would  be  taken, 
and  Paris  delivered  np  to  military  execution  and  destruction. 
The  effect  of  this  proclamation  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
intended.  Instead  of  frightening-  the  French  people,  it  stung 
thera  into  fury,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of 
Loub,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 

So  confident  were  the  allies  of  success  tliat  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick said  to  his  officers,  "  Gentlemen,  not  too  much  baggage ;  it 
JB  nothing  but  a  military  promenade,"  But  their  first  entrance 
into  Champagne  sen'ed  to  dissipate  these  illusions.  Instead  of 
being  joined  by  the  population,  as  the  emigrants  had  led  thera  lo 
expect,  they  found  the  people  every  where-  hostile.  The  whole 
campaign  was  decided  by  two  battles^those  of  Valmy  and 
Jemappes.  The  fonner  was  a  mere  distajit  cannonade,  for  tiie 
Duke  of  Brunswick  hesitated  to  attack  the  French.  He  was  in 
fact  secretly  negotiating  with  ihe  French  General  Dumouriei, 
and  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  join  tlie  invaders  awl 
support  the  throne  of  France,  Dumouriez  at  first  pretended  to 
listen  to  these  proposals ;  but  when  he  felt  himself  strong  enough, 
he  threw  off  the  mask.  The  King  of  Prussia,  however,  was  for 
prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour,  and  orders  were  given  to 
advance.  But  this  determination  was  altered  by  a  decree  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  declaring  that  they  would  enter  into 
no  negotiations  so  long  as  a  Prussian  force  remained  ou  the 
French  soil.'f  Shortly  afterwards  the  abolition  of  tiie  monanihy 
and  establishment  of  a  republic  in  France  were  announced.     (^ 
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the  25th  of  October  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  recroased  tlie  Rhine ; 
Dumouriez  left  Kellermonn  to  pursue  him,  and  hastened  to  attack 
the  Austrians  in  Flanders.  On  the  fith  of  November  a  baftle 
ensued  at  Jemappes  with  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians  under 
the  Archduke  Albert.  The  French  hnes  were  at  first  broken, 
but  were  rallied  by  Dumouriez's  valet,  Baptiste,  and  by  the 
young  Duke  de  Cliartres,  afterwiirda  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French.  A  complete  victory  was  gained  by  the  French,  which 
led  to  the  conquest  of  all  Flanders.  On  the  14th  November 
the  French  entered  Brussels  and  proclaimed  liberty  and  equality, 
having  first  plundered  all  that  they  coulii  lay  bands  on.  For  the 
most  part,  the  Flemings,  who  had  been  alienated  from  Austria 
by  the  conduct  of  Joseph  II.,  regarded  this  event  with  joy. 

The  French  now  gave  full  scope  to  the  rage  excited  in  them 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto,  and  the  invasion  of  their 
territory.  On  the  21st  January,  1793,  Louis  XVI.  was  brought 
to  the  block  ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  the  same  fate 
overtook  his  unfortunate  queen  Marie  Antoinette.  In  February 
1793,  France  declared  war  against  England,  Spain,  and  Holland. 
England  now  joined  the  first  great  coalition,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe  seemed  leagued  againat  France.  Dumouriez,  after 
being  twice  defeated  by  the  allies,  deserted  to  their  ranks. 
Nevertheless  the  war  was  carried  on  without  vigour  or  success. 
Tiie  English  expedition  into  the  Low  Countries  was  ill  conducted. 
On  the  Hhine,  the  French  republican  armies  under  Pichegru  and 
Hoche  made  themselves  masters  of  Alsace,  and  in  the  following 
year  reconquered  all  the  places  which  had  been  taken  from 
them.  France  was  converted  into  a  vast  camp.  At  the  call  of 
Camot  more  than  a  million  of  armed  men  seemed  to  start  as  it 
were  from  the  earth.  Towards  the  end  of  1794  the  French 
entered  Holland,  and  took  possession  of  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam, 
Germany  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  armies 
of  Franc*  but  a  host  selfish,  indifferent,  and  without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  patriotism.  Nothing  could  show  more  strongly 
than  the  events  of  this  campaign,  that  the  body  called  "  the 
German  empire"  was  a  mere  visionary  phantom  without  life  or 
soul.  A  contemporary  writer  describes  the  imperial  forces  as  a 
mob  clothed  in  the  moat  various  uniforms,  and  more  resembling 
Jack  Puddings  than  soldiers.  Here  a  convent  sent  two  men  ; 
there  a  small  court  furnished  forth  an  ensign  ;  there  again  a  town 
provided  a  eapUun.    Of  loveof  country  tliere  was  not  a  single  t 
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For  that,  indeed,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  couiitry ;  but  Germany 
was  for  the  most  port  a  mere  group  of  little  despotiamB  characterized 
by  oppression,  pride,  slavery,  and  indescribable  weakness.  The 
Abb<^  de  Pradt  compared  its  numerous  states  to  a  vast  menagerie, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  survey  one  another  through  the  bars  of 
their  cages.  Hunting  parties,  balls,  operas,  mistresses,  consumEd 
all  the  money  which  the  princes  wrung  from  their  subjects,  and 
left  notliing  for  the  defence  of  ihe  frontiers.  Prussia,  detenuiiied 
by  the  conquest  of  Holland,  at  length  openly  deserted  the  caiwt 
which  she  had  all  along  so  lukewarmly  supported.  On  the  5tk 
of  April,  1795,  she  concluded  at  Basle  a  separate  peace  with  the 
French  republicans,  conceding  the  left  bank  of  the  Ghiue,  fiff 
which  she  was  to  receive  an  ulterior  compensation.  Her  subse- 
quent overthrow  and  humiliation  was  but  a  just  retributioa  for 
her  selfish  conduct  on  this  occasion. 

Atistria,  however,  continued  the  war.  Kauuitz  l»d  retired  from  ' 
the  imperial  council,  and  was  Bucceeded  by  Thugut,  the  son  of  * 
poor  fisherman  at  Lintz,  who  had  risen  to  that  high  post  solely  by 
his  abilities.  But  in  the  field  the  obsolete  tactics  erf'  the  Aus- 
trians,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  emperor's  brother,  Ihe 
Archduke  Ciiarles,  the  want  of  any  distinguislied  talent  in  their 
generals,  rendered  them  an  unequal  match  for  the  great  caplain 
who  now  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  war.  This  wa«  Napote<iD 
Buonaparte,  a  young  man  of  twentj'-six  years  of  age,  the  son  uf  a 
Corsican  advocate,  wlio  had  already  distinguished  himself  at  an 
artillery  oificer  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  who  was  now  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy.  Besides 
this  army,  two  others  were  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Germany : 
one  under  Jourdaa  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  other  under 
Moreau  on  the  Uppqr  Rhine.  In  the  month  of  April,  1796, 
Napoleon  crossed  the  Alps,  and  having  forced  the  Sanlinitms  lo 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  several  times  defeated  the 
Austrian  general  Beaulieu,  and  compelled  liim  to  rettvat  bio 
the  Tyrol.  In  tiie  beginning  of  the  following  year  the  Italisa 
general  Alvinzi  was  defeated  near  Rivoli ;  and  Wurmser.  who 
Tiad  thrown  iuraself  into  Mantua  with  21,000  men.  surrendered 
at  discretion  to  Napoleon.  Meanwhile  the  other  French  arnijc* 
bad  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Germany  [  but  .Iniirdan  liavin^' 
been  overthrown  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  was  conijielleil  to  fall 
back  on  tiie  Rhine,  wliast  Moreau  effected  a  masterly  reti«al 
iJirough  Suahia,  and  tike  Black  Forest,  and  joined  his  colleague  «d 
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the  banks  of  that  river.  On  the  other  side,  however,  Napoleon 
penetrated  in  1797  through  the  Tyrol  into  Styria,  and  threatened 
the  Austrian  capital  itself.  Under  these  circumstances  negotia- 
tions were  opened  for  a  peace.  Notwithstanding  his  brilliant 
success,  Napoleon  was  in  a  somewhat  perilous  situation  ;  the  main 
body  of  his  anny,  which  seemed  too  small  and  too  ill  provided 
with  cavalry  to  push  forwards  into  the  heart  of  Austria,  being 
far  advanced  into  the  niouutains,  and  his  wings  menaced  by  a 
rising  of  the  people  in  Croatia  and  the  Tyrol.  The  Austrians 
purposely  prolong'ed  the  negotiations,  in  the  hope  that  a  more 
moderate  government  would  be  established  in  France.  The 
snows  of  October,  which  already  began  to  cover  the  summits  of  the 
Alps,  indicated  the  necessity  for  a.  termination  of  the  campaign. 
Napoleon  grew  impatient,  and  declared  that  if  a  treaty  were  not 
signed  in  12  hours  he  would  immediately  recommence  operationa. 
Nothing  having  been  done  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Napo- 
leon proceeded  to  the  Austrian  ambassador's,  and  seizing  a  vase 
which  he  highly  valued,  exclaimed :  "  The  die  is  then  oast,  the 
truce  broken,  and  war  declared ;  but  mark  my  words  I  before  the 
end  of  autumn  I  will  shatter  your  monarchy  as  I  destroy  this 
porcelain;"  and  immediately  dashed  the  vase  on  the  tloor.  The 
Austrian  plenipotentiary  was  thunderstruck,  and  on  the  following 
day,  October  17th,  1797,  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio  was 
signed.*  It  was  an  arrangement  designed  entirely  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  France  and  Austria,  and  in  which  the  inte- 
rests of  Gennany  were  left  out  of  sight.  Flanders  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Khine  were  ceded  to  France,  and  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  established  in  Italy.  Austria  was  to  have  Venice,  for 
which,  however,  she  ceded  Mentz  to  France. 

But  this  peace  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  By  an 
article  of  the  treaty,  a  congress  was  appointed  to  meet  at  liastadt, 
near  Baden,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  When  it  assembled, 
loud  complaints  against  Austria  were  raised  by  those  German 
princes  whose  interests  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  peace  of  Campo 
Fonnio.  M.  Lehrbach,  the  Austrian  minister,  replied  with  some 
justice,  that  his  court  had  done  all  it  could  to  uphold  the  integrit 
of  tiie  empire,  and  that  if  it  had  been  unsuccessful,  it  was  owing 
to  the  defection  of  those  who  iiad  lent  no  assistance  to  the  common 
In  these  conferences  Germany  seemed  prostrate  at  the 
Mt  of  France.  Talleyrand,  then  the  French  minister  for  foreign 
•  Alison's  BitloiT/  tf  E\atpt,  dup.  M. 
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^M  afiairs,  was  bribed  with  gold,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  female 
^B  honour,  to  procure  advantages  for  various  German  princes.  Tlie 
^M  FreachpleiiipoteiitiarieaatIlastadt,£lobertjot,BDnuier,ai'id  Ji 
^ft  Bry,  conducted  themselves  with  the  greatest  insolence,  and  treated 
^H  the  representatives  of  the  German  nation  fin  canaille.  These  insults' 
^m  roused  the  anger  of  the  Germans.  Ou  the  13th  April,  1798, 
^H  the  hotel  of  General  Beniadotte,  the  French  ambassador  at  ths 
^m  court  of  Vienna,  was  attacked  by  the  populace.  Beniadotte  had 
^V  given  on  tiiat  day  Sifete  to  hia  friends,  during  which  he  caused  &» 
^M  immen.ie  tricolor  flag,  inscribed  with  the  words  "  L.ibert^ 
^B^  Egalile"  to  be  hoisted  before  hia  gate.  The  Viennese, 
^H^ceiving  that  this  was  intended  aa  an  insult  to  their  sovereign, 
^^^^BUiTounded  his  hotel  in  menacing  crowds.  One  of  the  assailants 
^P  having  been  wounded  by  a  pistol  cibcharged  from  a  window,  the 
populace  immediately  scaled  the  walls,  destroyed  the  ambassadoi's 
furniture  and  carriages,  and  would  probably  have  taken  his  life,. 
had  not  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers  arrived  to  the  rescue.     Bemar 

»dotte  quitted  Vienna  the  following  day  with 
cavalry,  and  in  a  high  state  of  exasperation.  Angry  conferencea 
ensued  at  Seltz,  which  ended  in  a  nipture  between  France  and 
Austria.  The  former  power  insisted  on  reparation  for  the 
insult  offered  to  her  ambassador,  whilst  Austria  demanded  explt 
tions  respecting  the  recent  French  invasion  of  Switserland,  and 
occupation  of  Italy,  The  absence  of  Buonaparte 
seemed  to  the  Austrians  to  present  a  &vourable  opportunity  for 
striking  a  blow,  and  they  now  entered  into  the  second  great  coali- 
tion witli  England  and  Russia,  In  Germany  the  war  was  at  first 
attended  witii  some  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians,  and 
■  the  battle  of  Stockach,  March  26,  1799,  in  which  Jourdan  was 
^H  defeated  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  placed  the  town  of  Rastadt 
^H  their  power.  The  Congress  was  stiil  sitting  there  ;  for  though  at 
^V  war  with  Austria,  France  was  still  at  peace  with  the  German 
^H  empire.  The  desire  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  learn  to  what 
^H  extent  tiie  German  princes  had  made  advances  to  the  French 
^1  Directory  led  to  a  fatal  catastrophe.  The  French  plenipoleo- 
^B  tiaries  were  directed  to  leave  the  town  on  the  19th  of  April,  as  iti 
^1  was  alM)ul  to  be  occupied  by  the  imperial  troops ;  but  the  e^orti 
^K  which  they  demanded  was  refused,  it  being  the  intention  of  the 
^M  Austrians  to  seize  their  papers.  As  they  were  leaving  the  town' 
^V  in  the  evening-,  they  were  set  upon  in  a  small  wood  not  far  from 
^^ui/te  gates   by  a  party  of  Austrmn,  bxusaxs,  a.Q^  ^i^'n^    it 
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Biy  alone  escaped  with  hia  life,  who,  having  been  struck  dowii 
into  a  ditch,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  feign  that  he  was  dead. 
This  gross  violation  of  international  law  excited  universal  indigna- 
tion in  Europe.  The  Austrian  authorities  did  not  probably 
intend  that  the  French  ministers  should  be  murdered  ;  but  tlic 
mere  attact  upon  them  deserves  the  severest  reprobation,  especially 
as  the  Austrian  government  took  no  steps  to  discover  tiie  perpe- 

This  outrage  inspired  the  French  with  fresh  vigour.  The  cam- 
paign, whicli  liaii  previously  languished,  was  now  conducted  with 
the  greatest  ardour,  but  our  iiniits  will  not  peniiit  us  to  enter 
into  details.  A  prominent  feature  of  it  was  the  great  success  of 
the  Russians  under  Suwaroff,  who  utterly  routed  Moreau's  army 
near  Cassano  in  Lombardy,  subsequently  penetrated  into  Swit;ter- 
land,  and,  if  he  had  been  well  supported  by  the  Austrians,  might 
probably  have  marched  to  Paris.  These  advantages,  however, 
were  neutralised  by  the  want  of  cordial  co-operation  between  the 
Austrians  and  Russians ;  and  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  campaign  of  Napoleon,  now  First  Consul,  in  Italy,  and  that 
of  Moreau  in  Germany.  The  former  was  decided  by  Napoleon's 
victory  over  the  Austrian  general,  Melas,  at  Marengo,  June  14th, 
1800,  the  latter  by  the  still  more  important  one  gained  by  Mo- 
reau over  the  ArcJiduke  JoJin  at  HoJienlinden  on  tlie  3rd  of 
December  of  the  some  year,  by  which  the  road  to  Vieima  was 
laid  open  to  the  French.  Austria  was  now  forced  to  conclude  a 
peace  at  Luneville,  February  9lh,  1801,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  not  very  diiferent  from  those  of  Campo  Fomiio. 

Germany  was  indignant  that  Austria  had  signed  this  treaty  in 
ne  of  the  empire.  The  question  of  indemnity  for  those 
a  princes  who  liad  suffered  by  the  late  events  still  remained, 
I  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it  a  committee  of  the  imperial 
us  appointed.  It  was  perceived  that  more  might  be  gained 
by  negotiation  and  diplomacy  on  this  occasion  than  by  the  results 
of  the  most  successful  campaign.  The  German  states  in  alliance 
with  France,  which  country  had  now  entered  into  a  close  compact 
with  Russia,  obtained  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil.  Tiie  recess  of  the 
diet  of  the  2Sth  February,  1803,  was  the  most  important  arrange- 
ment of  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany  that  had  occurred  since  the 
peac«  of  Westplialia,  and  gave  an  entirely  new  face  to  the  empire. 
The  principle  on  wliich  it  chiefly  proceeded  was  the  secularization 
of  the  eccJesissticai  wvereiccnties.    A&  tW  Vloiefi  ^'^^f^Xua^  ^sei- 
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toratea  of  Treves,  Col<^iie,  and  Mentz  lay  on  tlie  left  bank  of  tbe 
lihine,  they  were  abolished,  tliough  the  last  was  transferred  W 
Batisbcm.  By  way  of  compensation,  the  electoral  dignity  was 
eonferre<l  on  tbe  Landgrave  of  Hesae  Caaael,  the  Duke  of  Wiir- 
teniberg,  the  Mai^rave  of  Badeu,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tua- 
cany,  the  Emperor's  brother,  to  whom  Salzbm-g  imd  been  assigned 
by  way  of  cmnpensation  for  what  he  had  lost  in  Italy.  All  tbe 
free  imperial  cities  were  done  away  with  except  sis,  viz.,  LQbeck, 
Hambui^,  Bremen,  Frankfort,  Augsburg-,  and  Nuremberg,  as 
well  as  all  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously secularised,  and  a  vast  number  of  tbe  smaller  German 
principalities.  The  dominions  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wiirtem- 
berg  were  greatly  augmented  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours. 
But  Prussia  above  all  now  reaped  the  fruits  of  her  adherence  to 
France,  and  of  her  desertion  of  the  German  caiise.  To  her  were 
assigned  the  bishoprics  of  Hildesheim  and  Paderbom,  a  great 
part  of  Munster,  together  with  many  abbacies  and  free  cities  in 
Westphalia  and  Thuringia,  especially  Erflirt ;  making  upalto- 
getlier  about  four  times  as  much  as  she  had  lost  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Btiine. 

The  peace  which  had  been  concluded  between  Bnglond  and 
France  at  Amiens  on  the  27tii  March,  1802,  lasted  but  little  more 
tlian  a  year ;  and  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  between 
those  countries  was  sig^ialised  by  a  fresh  insult  to  the  German 
empire  on  the  part  of  France,  in  the  seizure  and  occupation  of 
the  electorate  of  Hanover.  After  that  event  some  thousands  trf 
Hanoverians  passed  over  into  England,  where  they  were  formed 
into  a  brigade  called  "  the  King's  German  L^on,"  and  served 
with  distinction  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Italy.  Another 
subject  of  complaint  was  the  violation  of  the  German  territory 
by  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  at  Ettenheiin,  and  his  sub- 
sequent murder.  But  a  still  greater  humiliation  was  reserved 
for  the  house  of  Austria.  In  May,  18U4,  Napoleon  assumed  the 
empire,  and  in  March  of  the  following  year  converted  the  LAga- 
rian  and  Cisalpine  republics  into  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  appro- 
priated the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy.  In  these  proceedingBi 
Napoleon  purposely  followed  the  precedent  of  Cliarlemagne,  and 
virtually  overthrew  the  pretensions  of  the  German  Emperor  tO 
i  regarded  as  the  successor  of  the  Ceesars.  The  Austrian, 
'.,  however,  which  was  aot  prepared  for  war, 
:tioa.     Jx  was  vith  the  ^ea\ie&\.  ^Su»^]^ 
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length  induced  to  join  the  third  great  coalition  now  fomiirig 
against  France  by  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  Tiie  grouixifl 
of  ita  reluctance  were  the  ill  state  of  ita  finances,  and  the  certainty 
of  exposing  the  Austrian  territory  to  attack.  The  former  ditti- 
oulty  was  obviated  by  Great  Britain  undertaking  to  furnish  8iii>- 
sidies,  and  in  August,  1805,  Austria  joined  tlie  coalition.  Pnissia 
still  stood  aloof,  expecting  to  be  rewarded  with  Ilanuver.  Aus- 
tria committed  a  fatal  mistalte  in  withdrawing  the  command  of 
faer  armies  from  the  Archduke  Cliarles  and  entrusting  it  to  the 
incompetent  Mack,  whose  name,  said  General  Billow,  is,  in  the 
prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  equivalent  to  defeat.  On 
tlie  17th  October,  1805,  Mack  was  totally  defeated  at  Ulm  by 
Napoleon,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  with  the  army  of  Englajid. 
More  than  60,000  men,  tlie  flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  laid 
down  their  arms  on  that  occasion.  The  garrison  of  Ulm,  30,000 
strong,  with  60  guns,  defiled  before  Napoleon  as  he  stood  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  staff  before  the  fire  of  a  bivouac  on  a  rocky 
eminence  near  the  town.  In  November  he  was  at  Vienna :  but 
a  large  Russian  army  under  KutuaofT,  accompanied  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  in  person,  now  appeared  in  Moravia,  and  v/as 
joined  by  Francis  II.,  with  tiie  remnant  of  the  Austrian  forces. 
Besides  this  large  army  in  front  Napoleon  was  threatened  in  the 
rear  by  the  Archduke  Charles  an<l  hia  veteran  battalions,  who 
were  rapidly  approaciiing  from  Italy.  The  necessity  for  imme- 
diately itriking  a  decisive  blow  was  apparent ;  and  on  the  1st  of 
Decem))er,  1S05,  Napoleon  gained  at  Austerlitz  one  of  his  most 
splendid  victories.  Soon  alt«r  this  battle,  which  Napoleon  called 
"  the  battle  of  the  three  emperors,"  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
at  Presbui^,  by  which  Austria  was  stripped  of  a  large  part  of 
her  dominions.  The  victories  of  Napoleon  had  placed  him  in 
possession  of  an  empire  as  lai^e  an  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  he 
now  proceeded  to  reward  iiis  friends  and  adiierents.  Crowns  were 
bestowed  with  a  lavish  tuuid ;  new  kiugdums  started  into  being ; 
and  all  Germany  sEiortly  assumed  a  different  political  aspect. 
His  German  allies  were  the  first  to  taste  of  liis  nmnificence. 
Bavaria,  with  the  additions  of  Anapaoh  and  Bayreuth  taken  from 
Prussia,  and  of  the  Tyrol,  Vorarlbei^,  the  Mai^^avate  of  Bur- 
gau,  the  bishoprics  of  Passau,  Trt^ut,  and  Brixen,  together  with 
other  provinces  torn  from  Austria,  was  erected  into  a  kingdom 
in  favour  of  the  Elector  Maximilian  Joseph.  Frederick  of  WQr- 
tembei^  also  received  the  kingly  dignity,  and  the  Austria^. 
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Mnwiiuiit  ill  Suabia  were  aililed  to  hb  dominHms.  Cluries  Fndt- 
rick  of  Itaiif^u  was  made  a  grand  duke,  and  rec«ivAl  the  Bniagu 
iu  additiiiu  tu  liis  hereditary  states.  Of  all  the  Aostmii  ffok 
Kapolpon  reserved  only  Venice  for  liiraself,  which  was  added  U 
Ihf  kingitcim  of  Italy.  Hie  brother  Joseph  was  created  Kii^cf 
^b]iIm,  his  brother  Ijonia  King  of  Holland,  aud  his  step-soD  Eo- 
ginp  livniihaniais  was  named  Viceroy  of  Italy. 

'1' ho  following  year  (1806)  produced  still  greater  changes  a 
Uie  puliticjil  slDte  i>f  Gerniajiy.  Kapoleoo  hail  for  aoine  tne 
bwHi  mil<<BvnuHiig  Iu  brings  abuiit  a  league,  under  his  protectk^ 
of  iho  Urmian  Mates  un  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  whiil 
tnigiil  serve  U>lh  as  a  bulwark  to  France  and  a  means  of  assst- 
awpc  ill  tlie  war,  which  now  seemed  to  be  approaching,  nitk 
I'rusMa  am)  Russia.  On  the  I2th  of  July  the  '*  Confederatiaa  of 
the  tthiiie"  was  actually  signed.  By  this  act  sixteen  Gertnu 
princiM,  tlie  chief  of  wlwrn  were  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiir- 
linttlicrg.  fbnned  a  confederacy  among  themselves  and  with  the 
Kn-upji  emperor,  and  were  declared  to  be  for  ever  severed  (kn 
tho  (ittrman  empire.  The  cabinet  of  Viemia  felt  that  und^a 
olnike  liki--  tliis,  which  deprived  the  imperid  cruwn  of  the  fairest 
portion  of  its  territiiry  and  sisteen  millions  of  subjects,  the  em- 
piiv  ctHild  no  lunger  exist ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  August,  Francis  IT^ 
IbniMlly  rcuicinDg  the  crown  which  had  beeu  worn  by  his  pr«ie- 
CMMum  sinnt  tlit^  days  nf  Charlemagne,  assumed  the  title  of  Em- 
(HTor  of  Austria.  The  confeileraey  of  the  Rhine  was  subsequently 
,h>lntH)  by  M'ventl  more  German  states,  among  which  was  Ssse 
Wt^maTi  a  circu instance  of  no  great  moment  in  itself,  but  whieh 
•toiurI  to  plupc  tlio  representatives  of  German  intellect  there 
twMuubltHl  ut  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  Goethe  was  mean  Bnough 
to|mi>>litutP  htnuiiise  by  composing  a  poem  in  praise  of  Napoleon. 


aiTPPLEMKNT  TO  CHAPTER  LIS. 

.VniMit/  nnti  third  partitions  of  Poland. — The  Polish  diet 
whioh  ii]H'iied  In  17HS,  supported  by  Frederick  William  IT.  of 
I'niniH,  unwliiiined  a  new  ooiixtitution  of  an  entirely  monarchical 
Ibnn,  In  whioh  lh(<  anclmit  vftn  was  done  away  with,  and  the 
ihnuKi  ilii'lnnid  lu'rt<lll«ry  in  the  house  of  Saxony.  The  R«»- 
•  WHTO  drlvt-ii  unt  of  Poland,  and  the  new  constitntion  re- 
fc<JMhUe  MngttOH  both  of  Fnuua  and  Englaod.     %im 
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former  power  agreed  to  assist  tlie  Poles  against  all  attacks  witli 
30,000  men,  and  to  uphold  the  Polish  dependeneiea  of  Courland, 
Dantsic,  and  Thorn.  This  new  constitution  also  received  the 
approbatioD  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  The  object  of  Frederick 
William  II.  in  thus  restoring  the  independence  of  Poland  seems 
to  have  beea  to  place  a  power  between  himself  and  the  Busaian 
stales,  as  he  then  wished  to  employ  his  whole  force  in  the  west  of 
Germany.  No  sooner  were  Austria  and  Prussia  engaged  in  the 
war  with  France,  than  Catherine  of  Russia  declared  the  new 
Polish  constitution  to  be  French  and  Jacobite,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Prussia!)  army  quickly  overran  the  whole  country. 
Frederick  William  II.  was  afraid  to  leave  the  Rhine,  lest  Aus- 
tria should  gain  ground  there.  So  far  from  keeping  his  word  to 
Bs^it  the  Poles,  ho  agreed  with  Catherine  in  designating  the  very 
constitution  which  he  had  liiniself  approved  as  Jacobite,  and  sent 
a  Prussian  army  into  Poland  to  receive  his  share  of  the  booty. 
In  this  second  partition  Russia  obtained  Lithuania,  Poiiolia,  and 
the  Ukraine,  whilst  Prussia  got  Thorn,  Dantsic,  and  South 
Prussia  (Posen  and  Kalisch).  Austria  was  wholly  guiltless  of 
this  second  partition,  and  received  nothing. 

The  indignation  of  the  Poles  was  naturally  roused  by  this 
nefarious  transaction.  Kosciusco,  who  in  company  with  Lafeyette 
bad  fought  under  Washington,  raised  the  people,  armed  them  with 
scythes,  and  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  Old  Poland.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  concealed  that  a  large  party  among  the  Poles 
had  imbibfd  the  detestable  principles  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  that  scenes  of  great  atrocity  were  enacted  in  Warsaw  and 
other  places.  Frederick  William  II.,  with  the  iielp  of  the  Poles, 
might  now  have  exterminated  in  Poland  the  influence  of  Russia, 
whose  colossal  power  seemed  to  threaten  Europe :  but  instead  of 
this  he  helped  to  ^grandise  her,  and  discarded  all  the  principles 
of  justice  for  the  sake  of  a  tract  of  country  which  cost  more  than 
it  brought  him.  lie  himself  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  defeated  the  scjlhe-men  of  Kosciusco  near  Szezekociny 
in  June,  1794,  but  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt  upon  Warsaw. 
The  Russians,  wlio  had  purpawly  awaited  the  withdrawal  of  tlie 
Prussians,  then  invaded  Poland  with  a  large  army  under  Suwaroff'. 
Kosciusco  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner;  Warsaw 
med  and  captured,  and  18,000  of  the  inhabitants,  of  every 

e  and  sex,  slaughtered.  Then  followed,  in  1795,  the  third  p"- 
1  of  Poland,  or  mthra  her  complete  annihilation.     ^, 
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now  took  Lithuania  and  Tolhynia  to  the  Niemen  and  Bng ;  Pne- 
dia  Itad  a]l  the  country  west  of  the  Niem^i.  including-  Wareaw; 
Aunlria  all  that  part  south  of  the  Bu^.  At  the  same  lime  the 
old  I'olixh  fief  of  Coiirland  n-aa  ineorporated  with  Ku^^ia. 

Kiwvtusco  npent  two  years  of  his  life  in  the  dungeons  of  St. 
IVtersburg,  but  on  tlie  death  of  Catbertue  was  liberated  bj  Paul  I. 
Ik-  »ul)<«quently  visit«d  England,  America,  and  Switzerland,  and 
«(mI«i1  his  days  in  France.  Buonaparte  made  an  unaathorKed  and 
mwit  II  nj  I  lot  i  liable  use  of  his  name  in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  Polei 
ill  1806. 

Exretse*  of  the  French  republican  toldiers  in  Germany. — 
The  French  republican  soldiery  that  invaded  Gerniaiiy  did  acA 
burn  Bn<l  nntnler  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  armies  which  o?er- 
rau  the  Palatinate  a  century  previously,  but  tbey  robbed  and 
pltiiKlerud  all  the  more.  In  Cologne  they  filled  a  whole  churck 
with  coffee  and  mi^r.  Li  Aix-la-ChapeUe  they  carried  off  the 
finest  paintings  of  Rubens  and  Yandyck,  the  marble  pillan  frooi 
tlie  altar  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  marble  slab  which  covertd 
the  grave  of  Charlemagne.  All  these  they  anld  to  a  Dutch  Jew, 
I'lieir  beastly  outrages,  and  the  sacrileges  which  tbey  conunitted 
in  the  churches,  surpass  all  belief.  The  altars  were  eiths  de- 
iitn>yed  or  defiled  in  the  grusse^it  manner ;  the  images  of  the  ^nM 
were  overtlirown ;  the  coiisecrated  wafers  either  trodden  unda 
foot  or  flung  to  the  dogs.  In  the  country  their  eseesses  were 
still  greater  than  in  the  towns.  Their  demands  were  insatiable, 
and  they  showed  a  peculiar  dexterity  in  extorting  the  very  Lut 
penny  from  their  victims. 
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We  will  now  turn  for  a  moueDt  to  the  a&in  of  PniBsia,  wfaich 
power  was  about  to  reap  the  well-merited  reward  of  her  desertion 
of  the  Gennan  cause.  In  November,  1797,  Frederick  William  II. 
died.  He  had  found  at  his  accession  a  treasure  of  seventy-two 
tnilliona  of  dollars,  amrumulated  by  the  care  of  Frederick  "  the 
Only,"  but  by  his  expensive  habits  and  the  rapaciouaness  of  his 
mistresa,  left  at  his  death  a  debt  of  Iwenty-eight  millions.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  William  III.,  then  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age— a  prince  of  a  very  different  character  from 
his  father,  severe  and  regular  in  private  life,  and,  amidst  a  disso- 
lute court,  the  pattern  of  every  domestic  virtue.  The  young  lung', 
however,  was  at  tirst  guided  by  hb  father's  favourite  minister 
HaugwitK,  the  chief  author  of  the  temporizing  policy  of  Pru^ia ; 
and  it  was  some  years  before  he  adopted  a  bolder  and  more 
patriotic  line  of  conduct.  But  gradually,  the  more  generous 
and  manly  policy  of  Baron  Hanienbeig'  began  to  prevail ;  in 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  was  confirmed  by  a  visit  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  of  Russia  to  Berlin  in  the  autumn  of  ISOo, 
shortly  before  the  liatlJe  of  Austerlitz.  On  this  occasion  the  two 
monarchs  Altered  into  a  secret  convention  with  the  view  of  erect- 
ing a  barrier  against  the  encroaciimeiits  of  France.  But  these 
designs  were  for  the  moment  frustrated,  and  the  veteran  diplo- 
matist Haugwitz  was  still  to  stain  tlie  close  of  his  career  by  an 
act  of  the  most  signal  perfidy.  In  pursuance  of  the  convention 
just  mentione<l,  he  had  been  despatched  to  Vienna  to  declare  war 
against  France,  and  hostilities  were  to  have  commenced  on  tiie 
15th  of  Deceml>er.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  batlle  of  Austerlitz 
had  been  fought,  and  Austria  detactied  from  the  coalition.  In 
these  circumstances  Haugwitz  not  only  refrained  from  declaring 
war  against  Kapoleou,  which  was  natural  enough,  but  resolved  to 
secure  a  share  of  tlie  spoils  of  the  allies.  A  few  days  afier  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  he  waited  on  the  French  emperor,  congratu- 
lated iiim  on  his  success,  and  proposed  a  treaty  by  which  Iluuovcr 
was  to  be  amiexed  to  the  Prussian  dominions  in  excliange  for 
some  of  lier  southern  provinces  winch  were  to  be  ceded  to  Bavaria 
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and  France.     A  treaty  to  tbat  effect  was  actually  signed  on  the    . 
15th  of  December,  the  very  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  i 
hostilities.     But  from  that  moment  Napoleon,  who  was  aware  of  I 
'   the  conveotioD  betweeu    Prussia  and   Russia,    resolved  on  the    ] 
destruction  of  the  former  power,  who.se  conduct  had  inspired  iiim 
with  the  greatest  contempt,  though  for  a  time  he  diss^nbled  his 
reseotment.    ^England,  naturally  indignant  at  this  treachery,  seized 
no  fewer  than  400  Prussian  ships,  either  in  her  harbours  or  on 
the  seas. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Prussian  people  were  smarting  unda 
the  [lainfiil  consciousness  of  their  degradation ;  and  this  feeling 
was  continually  embittered  by  the  insolent  contempt  which  Napo- 
leon openly  manifested  for  Prussia,  and  by  his  incessant  encroach' 
meuts  on  her  rigiits  and  territories.  An  irrepressible  spirit  uf 
patriotism  was  at  length  awakened;  on  every  side  was  heard  tb« 
call  to  itrms.  This  martial  spirit  was  further  excited  by  Prince 
Louis,  and  especially  by  Louisa,  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Prussia, 
who,  in  the  uniform  of  her  regiment  of  hussars,  rude  at  their  lieail 
through  the  streets  of  Berlin.  Prussia  liastened  to  conciliate  her 
offended  alliiis,  and,  having  obtained  the  support  of  England  and 
Russia,  declared  war  against  Napoleon  in  the  autumn  of  1806. 
But  her  plans  were  ill  digested,  and  the  otRcers  to  whom  the 
execution  of  them  was  intrusted  were  for  the  most  part  eitlier 
worn-out  veterans  acquainted  only  with  the  imperfect  system  of 
tactics  practised  in  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  mete 
martinets,  who  had  seen  little  service  beyond  that  of  appearing 
daily  on  parade  in  buckskin  breeches,  with  stiff  leather  stocky 
powdered  iieads,  and  enorraoua  queues.  The  result  of  this  ill- 
advised  attempt  was  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
commander-in-chief  Ferdinand  Duke  of  Brunswick,  a  veteran  of 
seventy-two,  was  utterly  routed  at  Auerstadt  by  Marshal  DavousI 
on  the  14lh  of  October ;  and  on  the  same  day  another  army  under 
the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  was  attacked  near  Jena  by  Napoleo 
person,  and  compelled  to  fly  in  disorder,  leaving  behind  them  aQ 
their  artillery,  colours,  and  b^gage.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
himself,  who  liad  been  severely  wounded  early  in  the  day,  i 
carried  in  a  litter  to  his  palace,  which  he  found  deserted.  "  Gad 
help  me,"  said  the  poor  old  man ;  "  I  leave  aU  and  all  liave  left 
me."  He  then  addressed  a  toucliing  letter  to  Najwlcon,  imploring 
his  protection  ;  but  tiie  stern  conqueror  replied  that  lie  knvw  uo 
reigniag  Daks  of  Brunswick :  he  was  acquainted  ouly  witbatii 
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tain  General  Brunswick,  who  had  declared  in  the  year  1792  that 
he  would  destroy  Paris,  and  who  richly  deserved  every  misfortune 
that  might  befall  him.  The  wounded  prince,  on  receiving  this 
heartless  answer,  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  Otteiisen,  in 
the  Danish  territory,  where  death  soon  put  au  end  to  Ms  suffir- 
ings.  Bliicher,  who  had  commanded  the  Prussian  cavalry  in  the 
battle  of  Jena,  fled  towards  Lubeck,  where  he  was  again  defeated 
in  a  bloody  engagement  under  tlie  walls  of  the  town,  and  4000 
of  his  men  made  prisoners.  He  then  continued  his  flig'ht  to  the 
sea-coast,  but,  finding  no  means  provided  for  the  embarkation  of 
his  remaining  troops,  the  indignant  veteran  surrendered  to  the 
French,  and  was  soon  afterwards  exchanged  for  Marshal  Victor. 
Ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Jena  Napoleon  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Berlin.*  As  no  measures  had  been  adopted  for  its 
defence,  the  arsenal  with  500  pieces  of  cannon  and  all  the  stores 
of  ammunition  fell  at  once  into  his  hands.  The  principal  citizens 
of  Berlin  seemed  to  glory  in  tjieir  shame.  Wherever  a  crowd 
was  collected  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  French,  well-dressed 
persons  were  seen  gliding  from  one  group  to  another,  and  whis- 
pering in  tlie  ears  of  the  people,  "  Shout  '  Vive  I'Emperetir  ! '  or 
we  are  all  lost."  And  even  when  the  French  Commandant  Hulin, 
willing  to  spare  their  feelings,  directed  that  the  disarming  should 
take  place  with  as  little  publicity  as  possible,  the  magistrates 
caused  it  to  he  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  common  crier,  that 
each  citizen,  on  pain  of  death,  should  bring  liis  weapons  openly 
to  the  town-hall.  The  common  people,  on  their  part,  exhibited 
a  iieartless  indifference  to  the  fate  of  tlieir  eomitry,  which  called 
fortli  many  expressions  of  disgust  from  the  high-minded  and 
patriotic  French  officers.  One  fellow,  who  iiad  volunteered  his 
services  aa  guide  to  the  place  where  the  public  stores  of  wood 
were  depoateii,  was  contemptuously  told  by  the  general  that  he 
had  better  keep  the  wood  to  make  a  gallows  for  himself  and  the 
other  rascals  who  had  betrayed  their  king.  Even  the  conqueror, 
greedy  as  he  was  of  victory,  was  so  astonished  at  this  inglorious 
triumph,  tlmt  he  remarked  to  some  of  his  officers,  "  I  hardly 
know  whether  I  ought  to  rejoice  or  be  asliamed  of  myself."     At 

•  Itwaa  from  this  city  that  Napolaon,  on  the  SlBtNovemiior,  ISOS,  issued 
ItU  faiboaa  doc:ree,  hj  whiuh  England  mia  declared  in  a  atate  of  blockide, 
and  nil  Bi-itieh  produce  excluded  hain  tlie  continental  states.  A  aimilur 
deerea  woa  iaaued  from  Milan,  on  the  1 7th  DouamWr,  1  HOT,  and  aubaequently 
large  quantitios  of  Engljah  goods  were  burnt  at  Hamburg,  Amaturdiun,  and 
olbec  piaaea. 


f 
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tlie  head  of  his  staff,  bare-headed  and  in  full  uniform,  NapoleoQ 
visited  the  apartment  and  grave  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
took  poffiession  of  his  sword,  a  trRosiire  more  valuable  (as  the 
pompoua  bulletin  of  the  following  day  announced)  than  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  But  wliilst  he  thus  manifested  his  admimtioa 
of  the  iUustriouB  dead,  the  characters  of  the  reigning  monarch 
and  liis  queen  were  daily  assailed  in  proclamations  teeming  with 
tlie  most  liase  and  unmanly  falsehoods.  In  tiie  seventeenth  of 
these  bulletins,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  moat  rabiJ, 
he  ridiculed  an  engrsviug  which  represented  the  king-  ajid  queen 
standing  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  the  grave  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  "  The  sliade  of  the  great  Frederick,"  it  proceeded, 
"  must  have  revolted  at  tliis  alliance  with  Russia.  His  spirit,  fail 
genius,  Ids  wishes  belonged  to.  that  nation  (the  French)  wliichhs 
valued  so  highly,  and  of  which  he  was  wont  to  say  that,  were  iab 
its  king,  not  a  cannon  should  be  fired  in  Europe  without  liis  per- 

After  the  capture  of  Berlin  the  Prussian  fortresses  fell  one 
after  another  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  partly  because  ihey 
ImuI  really  not  iieen  put  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  because  they  were  commanded  by  traitors  and 
cowards.  Amidst  this  universal  prostration,  Ferdinand  von  SduU, 
a  Prussian  lieutenant  who  had  been  wounded  at  Jena,  distin- 
giushed  himself  by  hb  patriotic  spirit  in  organising  a  corps  of 
volunteers,  who  did  the  French  much  damage.  A  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  advance  of  the  French  was  tlie  loss  of  the  Prus^an 
dominions  in  Poland.  The  Poles  received  the  French  with  open 
anns  as  tlieir  deliverers.  After  the  defeat  of  Jena,  the  Kmg  of 
Prussia  retired  to  KSnigsberg,  whore  he  was  joined  by  a  Bussian 
army  under  General  Benningsen,  accompanied  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  person.  The  allied  army  gained  a  victory  ovct 
Marshal  Key  at  Eylau;  but  on  the  14th  of  June,  1807,  li» 
anniversary  of  Marengo,  Napoleon  completely  defeated  tliem  at 
Friedland. 

Thus  the  French  anny  liad  marched  from  tlie  RMne  to  the 
Vistula  with  scareely  a  single  check.  They  captured  350  staadaidi, 
4000  guns,  and  80,000  men ;  and  overturned  at  one  blow  tJM 
renowned  monarchy  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

On  the  9tli  of  July,  1807,  the  allied  sovereigns  coDcIud«l  » 
treaty  of  peace  with  Napoleon  at  Tilsit  on  the  Niemen  :  Frederi<lL 
WilIiaiB   consenting  to  cede   the   iialf  of  his  domioioii*  mtk- 
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5,000,000  of  inhabitantB,  reduce  hia  military  eatabliBhment  to 
■42,000  men,  and  pay  an  indemnification  of  140,000,000  of  francs 
to  the  French.  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Heese-Cassel,  and  the 
Prussian  dominions  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  were  united  into 
a  kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  given  to 
Napoleon's  brother  Jerome.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had 
declared  himself  neutral  three  days  alter  the  battle  of  Jena,  and 
soon  afterwards  became  an  ally  of  France,  was  also  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  king,  and  rewarded  «ith  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
which  comprised  the  whole  of  Prussian  Poland.  Having  made 
these  dispositions  Napoleon  returned  in  trimnph  to  Paris,  bearing 
with  him  the  sword  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  car  with  its 
bronze  horses  which  had  ornamented  tiie  Brandenbui^  gate  of 


aUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  LS. 

Scene  at  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great.^-The  convention 
between  the  £ing  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  men- 
tioned in  tiie  preceding  chapter,  was  followed  by  a  scene  as  remark- 
able as  it  was  romantic,  and  which  was  ultimately  attended  by 
consequences  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
When  they  signed  it,  both  were  fully  aware  of  the  perilous  nature 
of  the  entorprise  on  which  they  were  adventuring,  as  the  Archduke 
Anthony  had  arrived  two  days  before  with  detailed  acconnta  of 
the  disastrous  result  of  the  combats  around  Ulm.  Inspired  with 
a  full  sense  of  the  dangers  of  the  war,  the  ardent  and  chivalrous 
mind  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
two  sovereigns  by  a  bond  more  likely  to  be  durable  than  the 
mere  alliances  of  cabinets.  This  was  to  bring  them  together  at 
the  tomb  of  the  great  Frederick,  where,  it  was  hoped,  the  so- 
lemnity and  the  recollections  of  the  scene  would  powerfully  con- 
tribute to  cement  their  union.  The  emperor,  who  was  desirous 
of  visiting  the  mausoleum  of  that  illustrious  hero,  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  church  of  the  garrison  of  Potsdam,  where  his  re- 
mains are  deposited,  and  at  midnight  the  two  monarchs  proceeded 
together  by  torelilight  to  the  hallowed  grave.  Uncovering  when 
he  approached  the  spot,  tiie  emperor  kissed  the  pall,  and  taking 
the  hand  of  the   King  of  Pmssia    as  it  lay  on   the  tomb,   they 
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in- 
swore  an  eternal  friendship  to  each  other,  and  bound  themselves 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  maintain  their  engagements  inviolate 
in  the  g^eat  contest  for  European  independence  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  A  few  hours  after  Alexander  depart^  for  Gal- 
licia,  to  assume  in  person  the  command  of  the  army  of  reserve, 
which  was  advancing  through  that  province  to  the  support  of 
Kutusoff.  Such  was  the  origin  of  that  great  alliance  which, 
though  often  interrupted  by  misfortune,  and  deeply  checkered 
with  disaster,  was  yet  destined  to  be  brought  to  so  triumphant  an 
issue,  and  ultimately  wrought  such  wonders  for  the  deliverance  of 
Europe.* 

Murder  of  Palm,  the  bookseller. — Just  previously  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia,  Napoleon  com- 
mitted a  most  atrocious  and  tyrannical  act  by  the  seizure  and 
execution  of  Palm,  a  bookseller  of  Nuremberg.  He  had  circu- 
lated a  celebrated  patriotic  pamphlet  by  Gentz  and  another  by 
Arndt,  called  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Age/  in  which  resistance  to 
French  aggression  was  indeed  strongly  inculcated,  but  not  by  any 
base  or  illegal  means.  Palm  was  dragged  before  a  tribunal  of 
French  military  officers  at  Brannau ;  and  in  consequence  of  his 
magnanimous  refusal  to  betray  the  authors  of  the  offensive  pub- 
lications, was  ordered  to  be  shot.  This  inhuman  sentence,  which 
was  immediately  carried  into  execution,  awakened  the  profoundest 
indignation  throughout  Germany. 

*  Alison's  SRstory  of  Europe,  chap.  xL 


SUtue  of  Andrew  Bofcr. 

The  example  of  Spain"  had  taught  Francis  how  much  might  be 
effected  by  the  swords  of  a  united  people  ;  and  awakened  a  hope 
that  the  nations  of  Gennany,  now  thoroughly  weary  of  the 
French  yoke  (the  Romanist  portion  of  them  being  moreover 
disgusted  at  the  insults  offered  by  Napoleon  to  the  Holy  Father 

•  In  tho  gpriogof  1808  the  Spaniah  people,  irritated  by  thetyraonj  of  the 
French  nt  Mmlrid,  declnred  war  agftinat  IVimce,  nnd  imploraii  the  sssistanes 
of  England.  In  oonaequenoo  of  this  request  a  force  wim  sent  out  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Arthur  WoUesleT.  After  a.  long  and  aevare  struggle,  both 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Fronch  wore  driven  out  of  the  penioBula  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  entered  Ftbiuni  on  the  i3th  of  Ootober,  LSl^. 
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of  their  church),"  would  respond   cordially  to  tlie  summoDs  of    I 
Austria.     Advantage  v/as  therefore  taken  of  Napoleon's  absence 
in  Spain  to  call  out  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  amounting^  to 
400,000  men.     The  Arcliduke  Charles,  although  oppose<l  to  the 
war,  on  the  grounds  that  PruBsia  had  not  yet  been  gained  over, 
nor  the  other  nations  of  Germany  withdrawn  from  the  French 
alliance,  was  too  good  a  patriot  to  refuse  his  services,  and  ac- 
cepteil  the  command  of  a  force  destined  to  act  on  the  right  irank 
of  the  Rhine,  wliilst  John  marctied  into   Italy  and  Ferdinand 
info  Poland.      The  advice  of  Charles  (as  soon  as    he  became 
aware   that  war  was  inevitable)  had   been   to  march  an   arm; 
rapidly  to  the  Main  and  Weser  instead  of  lingering  in  Bavaria, 
wliere  their  ancient  jealousy  of  Austria  would  probably  neutraliw 
tlie  desire  of  the  people  to  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke.     But  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  thought  otherwise,  and  addressed  the  following 
proclamation  to  the  Bavarians : — "  You  are  beginning  to  discover 
that  we  are  Germans  as  well  as  yourselves,  and  that  nothing  but 
united  eiertions  can  restore  to  Germany  lier  former  supremacy. 
Be   then  again  what  you  once  were,  hfmesl  Germans.     What 
have  you  gained.  Bavarian  yeomen  and  citizens,  by  your  union 
wiiii  France  ?     Your  prince  has  indeed  the  title  of  king,  and  a 
few  square  miles  have  been  added  to  his  territory;  but  do  you 
pay  fewer  taxes,  or  enjoy  greater  security  of  person  and  pro- 
periy?"     The  Archduke  Charles  also  issued  a  manifesto,  ad- 
dressed to  the  whole  German  Jiation  ]  and  anonymous  publicationi, 
breathing  defiance  to  their  foreign  tyrants,  were  extensively  cir- 
culated among  the  people  in   each  of  the  states.     "  Austria," 
such  was  the   spirited  language   of  one  of  thetr  publications, 
"  Austria  saw  (and  every  German  heart  bled  at  the  sight),  she 
saw  you  sunk  to  such  a  depth  of  degradation,  as  to  submit  like 
vassals  to  the  laws  of  a  foreign  monarch,  and  behold  your  som 
dragged  into  the  field  to  fight  against  their  brethren.     Geimanaf  J 
Austria  calls  on  you  to  raise  your  degrarled  beads  ajid  bunt  J 
your  chains.     How  long  shall  Herman  mourn  over  his  degenerate  I 
descendants?     Was  it  for  thb  the  Chenuci  fought  and  conquered  J 
iu   the  Teutoburgian  forest?     Does  the  clank  of  your  fetteflfl 
sound  pleasantly  in  your  ears?     Awake,  Germans!    Awake  fnjttl 
this  death-slumber  of  infamy.     Let  not  your  name  be  the  bywui^  fl 
of  generations  yet  unborn."     Unhappily  the  movements  of  AiWv] 

*  FiuB  VU.,  aftsr  enduring  a  aesies  of  inxulta  in  liia  own  ca^tal,  ka&l 

I    iieaa  mnied  t^taPBiii^  wbaMba  irnin  ilntiiiiml xiiiiiiiiiii  iifiiaH       ^M 
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tria  were  so  elow  as  to  allow  Napoleon  timG  to  return  from  Spain 
into  Germany  and  place  hinoeelf  at  the  head  of  the  RhenUli  con- 
federacy. "I  come  not,"  he  said,  '-as  Elmperor  of  France — I 
stand  here  as  the  protec'or  of  your  land  and  of  the  German 
league.  Not  a  French  soldier  is  amou^  us.  Alone  you  shall 
beat  the  enemy."  In  the  month  of  April,  1809,  Napoleon  five 
times  defeated  the  Austrians,  and  advancing  on  Vienna,  took 
poaaesaiou  of  tlie  suburbs  without  opposition.  A  few  shot  fired 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  city  were  answered  by  a  terrible  dis- 
charge of  shells,  some  of  which  fell  into  the  citadel,  where  the 
Emperor's  daughter,  Maria  Louisa,  lay  on  a  sick  bed.*  The 
Austrian  standard  was  immediately  lowered,  and  Napoleon  en- 
tered Vienna  in  triumph.  The  Archduke  Charles  now  returned 
by  forced  marches  from  Bohemia,  and  drew  up  his  army  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Danube,  which  Napoleon  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats:  and  on  the  Jilst  and  2^nd  May  a  terrible  engagement  was 
fought  on  the  plaiu  between  Aspem  and  Esslingen,  close  to  the 
spot  where  Ottocar  of  Bohemia  was  defeated  by  the  Emperor 
Rudolph.  For  tiie  first  time  Napoleon  was  completely  over- 
tltrown,  and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  the  island  of  Liibau, 
which  lies  midway  between  the  two  banka.  Here  he  found  that 
the  swollen  stream  of  the  Danube,  aided  by  some  heavily-laden 
boats  which  the  Archduke  had  launched  into  the  river,  had  broken 
down  the  only  bridge.  Had  the  Archduke  now  followed  up  his 
victory  and  attacked  Napoleon  on  the  island,  the  whole  French 
army  would  probably  have  been  snnihilated  ;  but  with  true  Aus- 
trian sluggishnesa  Charles  lingered  to  count  the  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle  ;  and  the  Freuch  being  suffered  to  construct  a  new 
bridge  without  molestation,  recrossed  the  river  and  returned  to 
Vienna.  Napoleon,  having  obtained  reinforcements  from  Wur- 
temberg,  Bavaria,  Sasony,  and  Italy,  again  crossed  the  Danube 
and  Rttacked  the  Archduke  Charles  near  Wagram,  witliin  sight 
of  the  towers  of  Vienna,  which  were  crowded  with  anxious  spec- 
tators. The  battle  lasted  througliout  the  whole  of  two  days  (July 
Stii  and  6th),  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians.  On  the 
12th  an  armintice  was  concluded  preparatory  to  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  signed  at  Vieuiia  on  the  10th  of  the  following  October, 
Austria  ceding  Salzbu:^  to  Bavaria,  Dalmatia  and  her  remaining 
Italian  possessions  tu  Napoleon,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  Polish 
ce,  ordered  the 
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(lomiuions  to  Ru^ia  and  the  G-raud  Duke  of  Warsaw.  Soon 
after  tbe  conclusion  of  this  peace  an  attempt  yraa  made  to  assas- 
sinate Napoleon  by  a  young  man  named  Frederick  Stabbe,  who 
was  arrested  before  he  could  efl'ect  his  purpose,  and  brought  into 
the  imperial  presence.  So  far  from  denying  hie  guilt,  he  declared 
that  if  he  were  set  at  liberty  he  would  make  the  attempt  ^ain. 
On  hearing  this  bold  avowal  the  Emperor  immediately  com- 
manded him  to  be  shot.  Oq  the  2nd  April,  1810,  Napoleon, 
who  had  previously  divorced  the  Empreffl  Josephine,  married  the 
Arclidudi«as  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTEE  LXI. 
Risinf;  of  the  Tffrolese—Andrein  Hbfer.—Tlie  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Tyrol  iiad.  been  for  centuries  the  dwell  in  g--place  of 
liberty.  Subject  in  name  to  the  house  of  Habsburg,  their  inha- 
bitants enjoyed  nevertheless  the  full  exercise  of  their  republican 
privileges,  choosing  their  own  magistrates,  and  contributing  to 
the  imperial  anny  a  contingent  of  troops,  commanded  by  officers 
of  their  own  election,  and  clothed  and  disciplined  according  to 
the  ancient  fashion  of  their  country.  In  return  for  these  indul- 
gences the  sturdy  mountaineers  served  their  Emperor  with  the 
most  devoted  fidelity ;  and  great  was  their  dismay  when  thfff 
learnt,  in  the  year  1805,  that  Francis  had  ceded  their  country  to 
the  King  of  Bavaria.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  their  new  sovereign 
was  to  overthrow  their  constitution  and  suppress  their  representa- 
tive assembly.  New  and  oppressive  taxes  were  imposed  and 
levied  with  rigour;  the  religious  observances  of  (he  people  were 
interfered  with,  the  convents  and  monasteries  were  confiscated, 
and  the  plate  of  the  churches  melted  down.  If  we  add  to  thesO' 
causes  of  disaffection  the  disgust  occasioned  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  King  to  change  the  naine  of  their  country  to  that  of 
"  South  Bavaria,"  and  by  the  sale  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Tyrol 
(the  possessor  of  which,  according  to  a  time-lionoured  propheoff 
was  alone  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  his  countrymen},  we  shall 
scarcely  wonder  that  when  Austria  again  raised  her  standard  ehfii 
relied  with  confidence  on  the  co-operation  of  her  ancient  vassal^; 
The  patriotic  feelings  of  the  German  people  had  already  been 
/ully  roused,  when,  in  the  winter  of  1808,  there  arrived  at 
Vienna  a  deputation  headed  \)^  one  Andrew  Hofer,  a  wealthy 
peoMUt  and  innkeeper  ot  lV«  "^^o^i  ""^^  ^*^  ^'s^'^  «Mjsi«i  ^ 
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confidence  of  his  countrymen.  After  a  verj'  short  discussion  (for 
the  dele^tes  had  ampltt  discretionary  powers,  and  Austria  was 
as  ready  to  receive  as  they  to  offer  their  Eeri-ices)  a  treaty  was 
signed,  in  which  the  Tyrolese  pledged  themselves  to  rise  against 
their  Bavarian  masters ;  Austria  on  her  part  engagiug  to  assist 
them  with  a  conaderable  force  as  soou  as  information  of  the  in- 
surrection should  reach  Viemia,  Hofer  then  returned  to  the 
Tyrol  aud  announced  to  his  brethren  m  a  few  emphatic  words 
that  they  might  rely  on  tlie  eo-operation  of  the  Austrians.  It 
was  at  the  same  time  resolved  tiiat  the  insurrection  should  not 
take  place  until  the  spring,  wheii  the  melting  of  the  huow  would 
render  communication  easier  between  the  different  districts.  So 
secret  was  this  arrangement  kept,  that,  although  many  thousand 
Tyrolese  were  aware  of  the  intended  movement,  no  suspicioD 
eeems  to  have  entered  the  mind  either  of  the  Bavarian  general 
Kinkel  or  his  French  colleague  Brisson.  On  the  night  of  the  9th 
of  April,  1809,  a  small  red  flag,  the  signal  agrsed  on  by  the  con~ 
federates,  was  seen  floating  down  the  stream  of  the  Inn,  and,  as  it 
passed,  the  tocsin  rang  out  in  the  different  villages,  and  salvos  of 
artillery  and  signal-tires  on  the  heights  announced  to  the  Tyrolese 
tliat  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  was  come.  No  alteraliou  had 
been  made  hi  the  simple  tactics  of  mountain  warfare  since  the 
memorable  defeat  of  Nonvion  and  liis  Bavarians  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before.  Huge  stones,  fi-agmeats  of  rocks,  and 
trunks  of  trees  were  collected  together  on  the  edges  of  defiles 
tlirough  which  the  French  and  Bavarian  armies  were  especteil  to 
pass.  As  BOOB  as  the  enemy  was  fairly  entangled  in  the  ravine, 
one  of  the  Tyrolese  called  out  to  bis  comrades  to  cut  all  loose  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  aud  the  whole  mats  came  crashing 
down  into  the  valley  below,  wliilst  at  the  same  moment  marks- 
men, stationed  wlierever  tbey  could  find  a  shelter,  poured  in  a 
destructive  fire  from  tiieir  unerring  rifles ;  until  at  last  the 
miserable  remnant,  bewilderetl  and  hopeless  of  rescue,  surrendered 
at  discretion  to  Andrew  Hofer  and  hia  colleagues  Spechbacher 
and  Kemnater.  Of  the  allied  Bavarian  and  French  army,  8000 
men,  more  than  lOO  olflcers,  and  all  their  artillery,  baggage,  and 
ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tyrolese,  who  treated  their 
prisoners  with  humanity,  except  in  one  instance,  where  a  tax- 
gatherer,  who  had  been  heard  to  boast  that  he  would  drain  tiie 
Tyrolese  until  tliey  should  be  obliged  to  feed  on  iiay,  was  jiunished 
fur  his  rapacity  by  being  compelled  to  dine  on  a  bundle  of  chopped 
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straw.  Meanwhile  Auafria,  dispirited  by  the  defeat  which  she 
had  sustained  at  Wagrani,  and  fearing  for  the  safety  of  her 
capital,  had  recalled  General  C-liastelar  from  the  Tyrol ;  and  Le- 
febvre,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  body  of  French  troopa,  was 
■dvancing  on  Innsbruck  almost  without  interruption:  for  tbe 
Tyrolese,  abandnned  by  those  who  ought  to  have  protected  them, 
and  well  nigh  hopeleas  of  relief,  seemed  inclined  to  render  a  sort 
of  sullen  obedience  to  tlie  commandsof  their  former  masters.  But 
at  last,  irritated  beyond  endurance  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Frencl^ 
they  sought  out  Andrew  Hofer  (who  had  retired  in  disgust  to  the 
mountains),  and  again  prepared  for  resistance,  constructing  can- 
non of  larch-wood  bound  with  hoops  of  iron,  and  laying  masses 
of  rock  on  the  edge  of  precipices  to  be  hurled  down  on  their 
enemies.  After  sustaining  several  defeats  Lefebvre  evacuated 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  reins  of  government  were  assumed  by  Ilofet 
at  Innsbruck,  whilst  his  colleague  Spechbacber  guarded  the  fron- 
tier against  any  fresh  invasion.  But  in  the  meantime  peace  had 
been  concluded  between  France  and  Austria,  and  the  Tyrolese,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Archduke  John,  consented  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  Shortly  afterwards  ilofer,  deceived  by  fain 
intelligence,  again  raised  his  standard ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Tyrolese  was  broken,  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  rally  tliem,  be 
abandoned  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  took  refuge  in  a  solitary 
mountain  hut  amongst  the  snowy  fastnesses  of  the  Alps.  To  thi) 
place  provisions  were  conveyed  by  his  wife  and  a  few  of  his  mod 
trusted  friends ;  and  so  implicit  was  Hofer's  confidence  in  the 
honour  of  his  countrymen  that  when  he  n'as  repeatedly  uiged  ta 
seek  a  more  secure  asylum,  he  only  replied,  "  I  cannot  be  in  ■ 
safer  place,  for  I  am  sure  no  Tyrolese  will  betray  me."  Unfo^ 
tunately  this  confidence  was  abused  by  a  wretch  named  SteSbl; 
and  before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  January] 
1810,  the  clashing  of  French  bayonets  near  the  iuit  announced  n 
Hofer  and  liis  young  son  (who  had  accompanied  liim  in  his  flight) 
that  the  place  of  their  retreat  was  discovered.  Hofer  himself 
opened  the  door,  and  being  asked  who  he  was,  replied  in  a  fir«. 
tone,  "  I  am  Andrew  Ilofer ;  my  life  is  in  your  liands— spare  mj 
wife  and  children."  He  was  then  conveyed  in  chains  to  Butzo^  , 
and  subsequently  to  Mantua,  where  the  military  commission  ■»• 
sembled  to  try  him  decided  by  a  plurality  of  voices  against  inflict- 
ing the  punisliment  of  death,  two  of  the  members  voting  for  lib 
nl^olate  acquittal.     But  scarcely  had  tliis  verdict  been  di 
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when  a  telegrapliic  conununication  was  received  from  Milan  com- 
manding that  execution  should  be  done  on  the  body  of  Andrew 
Ilofer  within  twenty-four  hours.  Accordingly  on  the  20th  of 
February,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  tiie  luorning,  the  generate  was 
beaten,  and  a  paiir  of  grenadiers  led  out  the  Tyrolese  patriot 
from  his  prison  to  the  rampart,  where  tlie  sentence  of  death  was 
to  be  carried  into  execution.  As  the  melancholy  procession  passed 
through  the  streets  of  Mantua  many  Tyrolese  fell  down  on  their 
knees  before  Hofer  and  implored  his  blessing,  whilst  from  the 
windows  of  the  prison,  where  otjiers  of  his  countrymen  were  con- 
fined, were  heard  groans  and  exclamations  of  the  deepest  sorrow. 
On  reaching  the  place  of  execution  twelve  grenadiers  were  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  prisoner,  and  a  white  handkerchief  put  into  his 
hands,  with  which  he  was  required  to  give  the  signal,  it  being  at 
the  same  time  intimated  to  him  tliat  it  was  necessary  he  should 
place  himself  on  his  knees.  But  this  the  stout-hearted  sufferer 
peremptorily  refused.  "  I  stand,"  he  said,  "in  the  presence  of 
ray  Creator,  and  standing  I  will  render  back  my  spirit  to  God 
who  gave  it.  Fire!"  The  first  six  shots  wounded  him  but 
slightly.  Dropping  on  his  knees  he  received  the  remaining  six, 
and  was  still  struggling  convulsively  when  a  corporal,  discharging 
a  pistol  close  to  his  head,  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  The  body 
then  was  placed  on  a  bier  covered  with  black,  and  conveyed  witli 
every  mark  of  respect  to  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  where  a, 
guard  of  grenadiers  watched  it  until  it  was  laid  in  the  grave. 
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^H  The  deep,  but  not  ondesierved,  humiliation  of  Prusaia  was  destiiied 
^B  to  r^«ienite  her.  Misfortune  was  to  her  a  sciiool  of  virtue. 
Yon  Stein,  a  true  patriot  and  au  able  etateaman,  was  now  id* 
trusted  with  the  adminiatratiou,  whilst  the  military  aflaira  of  the 
kingdom  were  aupmntended  by  two  distinguished  genoals, 
Gueisenau  and  SchanihoTst.  Great  refornis  were  introduced  in 
tbe  dress  and  discipline  of  the  army.  The  ill  conduct  of  tfa« 
Prussiaji  nobility  during  the  nctr  induced  the  king  ta  defMive 
tliem  of  the  exclutdve  right  of  holding  military  commands.  Thia 
step  waa  accompanied  by  corresponding  civil  reforms.  The  privi' 
leges  of  possessing  landed  property  and  of  filling  civil  oflicei, 
hitherto  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  nobles,  were  also  extended  b 
the  commonalty.  Serfilom  was  abolished,  and  towns  were  ea 
(lowed  with  municipal  righls.  On  tlie  other  iiand,  the  nobilitf 
were  permitted  to  enter  into  trade.  These  reforms  were  tbe  woik 
of  Stein  in  the  year  18( 

It  wae  to  the  same  minister  that  the  secret  society  called  tha 
"  Tugendbund,"  or  Ijeague  of  Virtue,  owed  its  origin  ;  the  object 
of  which  was  to  rouse  the  Germans  to  a  general  resistance  i^aioii. 
the  French.  This  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Napoleon,  who 
dictated  the  dismissal  of  Stein;  but  his  successor,  Hardeaber^, 
pursued  his  anti-Gallican  policy.  The  league  was  joined  bj 
numerous  statesmen,  officers,  and  learned  men.  The  whole  nation 
was  secretly  but  efficiently  preparing  for  a  future  struggle. 
SchamhoTst  was  busy  in  raising  soldiers,  and,  as  the  coimtry  wa* 
not  permitted  to  levy  above  a  certain  number  of  men,  he  kept 
conrinually  changing  those  who  had  been  thoroughly  drilled  with 
fresh  recruits ;  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  a  large  force  could  bI 
once  be  put  on  foot.  The  Austrian  campaign  of  1809  esdt«d 
fresh  hopes  in  Prussia ;  but  she  was  not  yet  prepared  for  opa 
war.  In  the  north,  however,  .Scliill,  at  the  head  of  his  volunteerst 
was  rapidly  organising  a  patriot  army,  when  the  advance  of  tliB- 
imited  Danish  and  Dutch  forces  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  U 
(Ae  town  of  Stralsunri.  After  a  desperate  struggle  £^;ainst  over- 
1   whelming  numbers,  tbe  little  \>an.i  ot  ^Vncfta  ^ue,  tvit  to  gteces, 
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and  their  leader's  liead  severed  from  hU  body  and  sent  to  the 
museum  at  Leyden,  where  it  was  exKibited  for  many  years. 
Another  hero,  the  Uuke  of  Brunswick,  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Ferdinand,  raised  a  corps  of  2O0O  men,  with  which  he  endeavoured 
to  reconquer  his  dominions;  but,  failing  in  the  attempt,  marched 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  and  embarked  for  England.  In  the 
month  of  August  the  English  landed  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Ciiatham,  on  the  island  of  Wal- 
cheren,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  diversion  in  Holland;  but 
sickjiess  thinned  the  ranks  so  fearfully  that  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  re-embark. 

Napoleon  now  ruled  for  a  short  time  as  the  sole  despot  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  In  1810  he  annexed  Holland,  which  he 
designated  as  a  mere  alluvium  of  French  rivers,  to  France.  He 
also  mzed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  northern  coaat  of  Ger- 
many, under  the  pretence  that  it  violated  tlie  continental  system 
by  encouraging  smu^ling.  He  caused  all  English  goods,  even 
though  actually  paid  for  by  their  foreign  owners,  to  be  seized  and 
burnt  in  the  public  squares  of  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and  other 
towns.  He  endeavoured  to  convert  the  Germans  and  Dutch  into 
Frenchmen.  In  Holland  French  was  directed  to  be  taught  in  all 
the  schools,  and  all  public  instruments  to  be  in  tliat  language  as 
well  aa  in  Dutch.  Napoleon's  son.  Napoleon  Francis,  bom  in 
1811,  was  immediately  named  King  of  Rome,  to  indicate  that  he 
would  inherit  the  Roman  empire  of  the  world.  But  symptotns 
of  hia  approaching  fall  were  already  b^inning  to  appear.  In 
Sptun  his  arms  were  unsuccessiul.  Sweden  and  Russia  renounced 
the  continental  system  and  allied  themselves  with  England. 
Intoxicated  with  hLs  success  and  power.  Napoleon  now  resolved 
on  that  last  stroke  wliich  proved  his  ruin.  In  the  dreams  of  hia 
overweening  and  boundless  ambition,  the  conquest  of  Bussia 
promised  to  open  up  the  way  to  Asia,  and  prepare  the  subjugation 
of  another  continent.  He  seized  the  occasion  of  lier  joining  Eng- 
land to  declare  war  ag'ainst  that  power.  In  the  spring  of  1812 
he  prepared  to  march  against  her  with  an  army  of  lialf  a  million 
men,  to  which  the  German  states  were  compelled  to  contribute 
large  contingents.  His  stay  at  Dresden,  on  Ida  march  towards 
the  Russian  frontiers,  was  the  culminating  point  of  his  extra- 
ordinary grandeur.  He  was  accompanied  here  by  his  consort,  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa,  and  met  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Prussia,     The   theatres   of  Paris  were  transferred  to 
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Dresden,  and  the  time  was  spent  iu  a  series  of  m^^ficeut  fSte* 
and  pageants.  NapoleoQ  owiupied  the  principal  aparttnenta  in 
the  Kiug  of  Sttsony's  palace ;  kings  waited  in  his  ante-cliambef, 
queens  attended  on  his  empress;  diamonds,  snuff-tnxes,  orders 
were  distributed  with  eastern  magnifieenee  among  the  princes 
and  courtiers  who  crowded  round  hb  tlirone.  But  auch  was  the 
insolent  pride  of  his  behaviour  that  it  stung  to  the  quicli  even 
those  who  were  liest  inclined  towards  liim. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  subject  to  narrate  Napoleon's  fatal 
campaign  in  Bussia.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  owing  to  tlie  late 
season  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  commenced,  to  the  strati^;em 
of  the  Kussians  in  retreatiug,  and  thus  drawing  the  French  army 
iar  into  the  interior  of  tlieir  inhospitable  country,  to  the  uues- 
pected  burning  of  Moscow,  where  Napoleon  intended  to  establish 
his  head-quarters,  and  to  his  long  and  tJiMetrmis  retreat  during  a 
ItuEdian  winter  of  unparalleled  severity,  hi»  magnilicent  anny  wa) 
nearly  annihilated.  Of  that  almost  countless  host  less  tlun  20,000 
are  said  to  iiave  regained  the  French  territocy.  This  disaster  led 
to  the  successful  rising  of  the  Germans,  which  will  be  related  b 
the  next  chapter. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  LXll. 

T/ie  '■  Tugendhund,"  or  League  of  Virtue. — Although  tbe 
Tiigendbund  numbered  in  its  ranks  such  statesmen  as  Stein  asd 
Hardeiibec^,  and  soldiers  like  Gneisenau,  Scharnhorst,  $diill, 
and  others,  it  was  the  literary  men  of  Germany,  and  especially 
the  professors  and  students  of  tlie  universities  (Burtchetuch(^% 
who  chieSy  contributed  to  propagate  its  principles.  Frat&Mt 
Jahn  of  Berlin,  and  Steifens  of  Halle  and  Breslau  (by  birth*' 
Dane},  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  way.  TtN 
former  revived  tlie  use  of  gymnastics  among  his  pupils,  with  tkft 
view  of  improving  both  their  bodily  strength  and  moral  coung% 
and  thus  steeling  them  ibr  the  approaching  contest.  Amoif 
other  eccentric  modes  which  he  adopted  to  inspire  them  with  ^ 
feeling  of  hatred  towards  the  French,  and  an  ardent  longing  fgt 
the  emancipation  of  thdr  fetherlanri,  he  used  to  ask  the  youngtt 
stuilents,  as  they  rode  with  him  out  of  the  lirandenbiiM  galK 
wiiat  tiiey  were  tldnkiiig  of  at  tliat  moment.  The  boys,  confiuaf' 
by  tliu  Abruptness  of  the  ciuestioit,  generally  replied  that  Lhey  wi 
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thinking  of  nothing;.  """Well  flien,"  said  the  professor,  giving 
each  of  Ihem  a  box  on  the  ear,  *'  I  will  give  you  something-  to 
think  about.  Whenever  you  pass  this  gate  thint  of  the  four  feir 
horses  whicli  once  stood  there,"  and  devise  how  we  may  get  them 
back  from  those  rascally  Frenchuien."  Professor  Stefteiis  was 
the  first  to  rouse  the  students  of  Breslau  to  arm,  for  which  he 
received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  him- 
self, throwing  off  the  professor's  gown,  put  on  a  uniform ;  and  had 
given  IIS  in  his  Memoirs  an  amusing  account  of  his  proceedings 
in  the  novel  occupation  of  campaigning.!  The  popular  songs  of 
Amdt,  which  were  sung  with  enthusiasm  wherever  the  German 
tongue  was  spoken,  powerfully  contributed  to  revive  that  spirit 
of  brotlierhood  and  patriotism  which  at  last  led  the  Germans  to 
make  common  cauee  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  most 
spirit-stirring  of  all  was  the  well-known  song,  "  Was  ist  dea 
Deutschen  Vaterland?"  Another  highly  popular  patriotic  poet 
of  the  day  was  the  youthful  Charles  Theodore  Komer,  author  of 
the  celebrated  "  Song  of  the  Sword."  It  was  at  tliis  time  that, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  William  von  Humboldt,  the 
brother  of  the  celebrated  philosoplier  and  traveller,  the  university 
of  Halle  was  transferred  to  Berlin,  and  that  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder  to  Breslau,  and  formed  fresh  points  of  intellectual  reanima- 
lion  for  Prussia.  Even  in  Austria  it  was  sought  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  the  people  by  reviving  the  recollections  of  the  middle 
ages  and  of  the  former  glories  of  the  empire.  Frederick  Schlegel 
and  other  literary  men  assisted  in  giving  this  direction  to  the 
popular  mind,  and  the  Nibelungen,  the  lays  of  the  Minnesanger, 
and  the  ancient  chronicles,  were  read  with  avidity. 


Tbe  BtlUff-FtcU  oS  CdIid.  . 


On  their  retreat  from  Moscow,  tlie  French  threw  themselves  into 
Dantzic  aiid  other  Prussian  fortresses  which  tliey  held  under  the 
treaty  of  Tikit.  General  von  York,  who  fommandeii  the  Fruanan 
coutiiigent  of  the  Frencli  army  of  iuvaaioD,  being  surrounded  Ij 
l!ie  Russians  under  Diebitch,  cupitulated,  or  rather  weut  over  to 
the  Russians.  This  act  at  first  occasioned  the  King  of  Ptubu 
great  perplexity,  who  waa  deliberating  between  honour  and  tha 
ties  of  treaties  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  calls  of  patriotism  lai 
revei^e  on  the  other.  York's  capitulation  was  at  first  disowned 
and  he  himself  deprived  of  his  command ;  but  he  subaequenib 
played  an  important  part  in  the  war  of  liljeration.  On  t^ 
advance  of  the  Russians,  Berlin  ajid  the  whole  right  bank  of  dU 
Elbe  were  abandoned  by  the  French,  under  Eugene  Beauharnw* 
who  threw  tbetnselves  vnU) 'WvUfiobex^,  MAgdeburg-, 
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burg.  Before  the  end  of  January,  Frederick  William  II,  abao- 
doned  liis  capital  and  proceeded  to  Breslau ;  and  on  the  Ist  of 
March  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  at  Kalisch.  No  sooner  was  tliia  step  taken 
than  England,  even  before  the  formal  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Prussia,  forwarded  an  immense  supply  of  anns  and 
warlike  stores  to  the  Elbe,  whence  they  were  distributed  through 
the  Prussian  dominions ;  and  subsequently  concluded  a  formal 
alliance  by  which  she  agreed  to  furnish  large  subsidies  to  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
Meanwhile  the  attitude  assumed  by  Austria  was  that  of  an  armed 
mediator,  for  which  purpose  she  added  70,000  men  to  her  troops 
of  the  line. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Prussians 
prepared  for  the  impending  contest.  The  effects  of  the  Tugend- 
bund  were  everywhere  visible.  In  oi-der  to  eherisli  this  patriotic 
feeling.  Frederick  William  established  a  new  order,  that  of  the 
"Iron  Cross."  At  the  same  time  families  were  invited  to  pour 
their  gold  and  silver  plate  and  ornaments  into  the  treasury,  for 
vhicb  they  received  copies  wrought  in  iron  with  the  inscription — 
"  1  gave  gold  for  iron,  1813."  This  was  Ibe  origin  of  the  Berlin' 
iron  ornaments,  now  so  well  known  throughout  Europe.  Volun- 
teers enlisted  on  every  side.  In  a  short  time  200,000  Prussians 
were  under  anns.  On  the  other  hand,  Napoleon  pressed  his  pre- 
parations with  the  greatest  vigour.  He  obtained  a  vote  for  a 
conscription  of  350,000  men,  and  the  Rhenish  confederation  was 
forced  to  furnish  contingents.  But  the  new  levies  were  for  the 
most  part  mere  boys,  totally  raw  and  inexperienced.  The  bones 
of  Napoleon's  best  troops  lay  whitening  on  the  plains  of  Russia 
and  Poland. 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  the  Russians  under  Wittgenstein, 
who  with  17,000  men  arrested  at  Mo^ikern,  near  Mugdeburg, 
Eugene  Beauhamaia  with  40,000  Frencli,  who  was  pressing  on 
towards  Berlin.  Wittgenstein  then  crossed  the  Elhe  at  Dessau, 
in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Russian  and  Prussian  anuy 
under  Blucher,  concentrated  near  Liitzen,  to  the  west  of  Leipsic, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  Napoleon,  now  advancing  from  Erfurt, 
from  forming  a  junction  with  Eugene  Beauhaniais'  corps.  Here 
a  battle  ensued  on  the  2nd  of  May,  almost  on  the  same  spot  where 
Guatavus  Adolphus  liad  fallen  about  two  centuries  before.  The 
French  placed  a  guard  round  tlie  tomb  of  tiiat  hero  on  the  night 
Gv.  2g 
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before  tlie  hatlle,  in  order  to  preserve  the  trees  which  surround  it 
from  destruction.  The  allies,  who  were  in  less  foree  than  the 
French,  but  superior  in  cavalry  and  in  the  quality  of  their  troopa, 
were  after  a  desperate  struggle  compelled  to  retreat.  They  fell 
back  upon  Dresden,  but  immediately  evacuated  that  town,  and 
took  past  at  Bautzen,  about  30  or  40  English  inilea  on  its  eastern 
aide,  on  the  road  to  Silesia,  where  a  strongly  intrenched  position 
had  been  prepared.  At  Dresden  Napoleon  was  joined  by  tM 
King  of  Saxony,  who  had  faitiierto  been  wavering,  but  ho# 
threw  his  weight  on  the  side  of  the  French  emperor.  This  Was 
of  great  assistance  to  the  latter.  It  added  at  once  14,000  nien  to 
his  array,  and  secured  to  him  Dresden  and  the  neighbouring 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe.  On  tlie  21st  of  May  was  fought  tiie  battle 
of  Bautzen,  by  which  the  allies,  commanded  by  the  Russian  Em- 
peror Alexander  in  person,  were,  after  a  formidable  resistance^ 

'  again  compelled  to  retreat,  but  slowly  and  in  good  order.  They 
retired  to  Liegnitz  in  Silesia,  a  position  which  would  afford  tliem 
an  opportunity  of  joining  the  Austrian  forces  in  Bohemia,  should 
that  power  be  induced  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  allies. 

;^     Both  sides,  exhausted  by  tlie  struggle,  were  now  anxiously. 

,  awaiting  the  decision  of  Austria;  and  on  the  4th  of  Jtme  an 
armistice  of  six  weeks  was  agreed  on  at  Pleissuitz.  This  step 
has  been  pronounced  the  greatest  political  fault  ever  conuultted 
by  Napoleon.  By  assenting  to  the  armistice  he  openly  rect^ 
nised  tJie  influence  of  Austria  in  settling  the  campaign.  Thfl 
tuni  of  events  had  now  placed  that  power  in  a  most  conlmanding 
position.  For  whichever  side  she  declared,  her  weight  would  tum 
the  scale.  Her  determination  was  long  doubtful.  NapoleOn 
seems  in  some  degree  to  have  reckoned  on  his  family  connexifni 
with  the  Austrian  court ;  and  even  the  allies  at  first  considered 
that  that  circumstance  would  determine  the  question.  The 
struggle  was  now  transfetred  from  the  field  to  the  cabinet.  Th^ 
Austrian  counsels  were  then  directed  by  Prince  Metlemich,  onft  ■ 
of  the  ablest  diplomatists  that  Europe  has  ever  seen,  who  wm 
prepared  to  turn  the  crisis  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Towanls  > 
the  end  of  June  an  interview  took  place  between  him  and  Napo-  ' 
leon  at  Dresden,  in  which  he  plainly  told  the  latter  timt  the  time 
was  come  when  Austria  could  no  longer  remain  neutral,  but  must  ' 
declare  either  for  or  agaijist  him.     The  conditions  attached  to  tliq  ' 

farmer  alternative  were,  however,  so  extravagant  that  Napoleon  ' 

rejected  them  witli  Ibe  gtenteA  inasVa  oi  %a^«x.    TW&  %ubL' 
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of  the  interview  was  tliat  a  eoiigrresa  ahoulil  meet  at  Prague  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  terms  of  a  general  pacification,  and 
that  meanwhile  Auiitria  should  procure  a  prolongation  of  the 
armistice  till  the  10th  of  August.  The  congress  of  Prague  «'as, 
however,  little  more  than  a  pretence  for  gaining  time.  The  Den's 
of  the  decisive  victory  gained  l>y  Lord  Wellington  at  Vittoria, 
ami  consequent  ruin  of  the  French  power  in  Spain,  came  very 
opportunely  to  determine  in  favour  of  the  allies  the  inclination 
of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  which  already  verged  that  way.  Napo- 
leon speedily  perceived  that  he  could  no  longer  reckon  on  peace, 
and  employed  himself  in  preparing  for  the  approaching  struggle. 
Dresden,  which  he  intended  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  his  opera- 
tions on  the  Elbe,  was  strengthened,  and  five  redoubts  constructed 
in  front  of  the  town.  Hamburg  was  fortified,  ajid  immense  con- 
tributions levied  on  its  inhabitants.  Between  that  town  and 
Dresden  tlie  French  held  the  whole  line  of  the  Elbe,  by  means 
of  the  fortreagea  of  Magdeburg,  Wittenbei^,  Torgau,  and  KOuig- 
stcin.  Erfurt,  which  lay  in  their  rear  and  Becured  their  commu- 
nication with  France,  wus  likewise  put  iu  a  strong  posture  of 
defence.  Napoleon  hunself  took  up  his  quarters  at  Dresden, 
where  he  woukl  be  in  tlie  centre  of  the  enemy,  wiio  on  the  east 
stretched  from  Berlin  to  Prague  in  a  vast  semicircle  around  him. 
All  his  forces  had  now  been  brought  np,and  consisted  of  400,000 
meu  witli  1250  pieces  of  artillery.  But  many  of  his  officers  con- 
sidered the  line  of  tlie  Elbe  untenable,  and  were  for  falling  back 
on  the  Saale,  or  even  on  tiie  lihine.  Meaiiwiule  the  allies,  now 
secretly  joined  by  Austria,  were  concentrating  a  large  force  in 
Bohemia.  On  tlie  7th  of  August  Mettemich  transmitted  to  Na- 
poleon the  ultimatum  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  which  was — the 
dissolution  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was  to  be 
divided  betMeen  Austria,  IlusHa,  and  Prussia  ;  the  restoration  of 
the  independence  of  Hamburg  and  the  Ilanse  To«ns;  the  re- 
instatement of  Prussia  in  its  ancient  posses<aoiis,  witli  a  frontier 
on  the  Elbe;  and  the  cession  of  all  the  Illyriaii  provinces,  in- 
cluding Trieste,  to  Austria.*  Napoleon  having  rejected  tliese 
tenn»,  and  the  armistice  having  expired,  Austria  formally  de- 
clared war  against  Napoleon  on  the  12th  of  August.  She  had 
already  gained  time  to  bring  up  oil  the  forces  of  her  extensive 
empire  ;  and  the  nianiier  in  which  Metten.ich  hod  proceeded  from 

•  Alifloiij  cUaii.  I 
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alliano«  with  France  to  neutrality,  thence  to  aimed  mediatioD, 
ani]  lastly  ta  an  ofletisive  alliance  a^inst  her,  was  an  acknow* 
ledged  masterpiece  of  tliplomacy. 

Meanwhili!  Bemadotte,  a  French  general  of  high  reputation, 
whom  the  Swedes  had  lately  elected  to  be  their  Crown  Prince, 
landed  in  North  Germany  with  au  army  of  24,000  men,  which 
was  goon  augmented  to  150,000  by  the  crowds  of  Russians  and 
Fnissians  who  were  placed  under  his  command.  General  BlQchM 
commanded  the  army  of  Silesia,  composed  of  90,000  Rnssian 
and  Prussians.  The  grand  army  of  the  allies  was  stationed  i 
liuhemia  under  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  Napoleon,  with 
his  accustomed  promptitude,  resolved  to  surprise  and  cut  off  these 
armies  one  by  one,  and  with  that  view  marched  in  person  into 
Silesia,  well  knowing  that  it  was  not  Blucher's  habit  to  recki» 
the  number  of  his  eneuiies,  when  battle  was  offered.  But  the 
crafty  veteran,  fully  aware  of  his  intention,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  avoided  an  engagement.  Meanwhile  Marshal  Oudinot 
Jiad  been  ordered  to  march  with  80,000  men  on  Berlin,  whidi 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden :  and  si 
confident  was  Napoleon  of  success,  that  he  issued  bulletins, 
announcing  that  Oudinot  would  enter  the  city  on  tlie  23rd  of 
August.  On  the  22nd  the  army  halted  at  the  village  of  Grosa- 
Beeren,  about  two  German  miles  from  Berlin,  and  the  French 
soldiers  were  looking  forward  wilh  exultation  to  the  triumph  of, 
the  morrow  ;  when  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  which  happened  to 
be  unusually  wet  and  stormy,  their  bivouac  was  attacked  by  a 
considerable  force  under  the  Prussian  General  Bdlow.  Panio- 
Btruck  by  the  suddenness  of  this  attack,  and  the  fury  of  the  Prua- 
sian  soldiers  (for  when  their  powder  was  so  wetted  by  the  i 
thai  they  could  no  longer  fire,  they  dashed  out  the  brains  of  thfi 
French  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets),  the  enemy  com- 
menced a  disorderly  retreat  towards  the  Elbe,  leaving  twenty-fiix 
pieces  of  cannon  and  several  thousand  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
Bulow.  Having  received  intelligence  tliat  tlie  grand  army  of  the 
allies  was  advancing  on  Dresden,  Napoleon  quitted  Silesia,  leav- 
ing behind  him  an  army  of  80,000  men  under  Marshal  Macdonald, 
who  found  hunself  in  presence  of  BJiieher  on  the  26ih  of  August 
A  small  stream  called  the  Katzbach  [cat's  brook],  now  consider- 
ably swollen  by  the  heavy  rains,  separated  the  two  armies. 
Sliicher  aUowed  the  first  divwion  of  the  French  to  cross  the  brook 
IpitAout  interruption  V  a.nA  then  BU*JvtfvnsoM.\.\.'a\iiaHisgivi'Xl« 
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are  enoug-h  of  them  now,  my  lads, — Forwards  !"•  attacked  the 
enemy  with  such  fury,  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  were  utterly 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  18,000  prisoners,  forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  two  eagles.  On  the  evening-  of  the  same  day  Napoleon  re- 
pulsed an  attack  of  the  army  of  Bohemia  on  Dresden,  and  on  the 
27th,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  his  guards,  who  had  arrived 
by  forced  marches  from  Silesia,  and  crossed  the  bridge  of  Dresden 
during  the  night,  he  determined  to  attack  the  allies  on  the  plain 
which  lies  to  tlie  S.E,  of  that  city.  Murat,  King  of  Naples, 
under  cover  of  a  deluge  of  rain,  charged  the  left  wing  of  the 
Austrians,  in  which  were  several  newly-raised  regiments,  so 
fiercely,  that  the  raw  recruits  threw  down  their  arms,  and  the 
whole  wing  in  consequence  fell  into  such  confusion,  tiiat  12,000 
men  and  the  general  himself  were  made  prisoners.  The  whole 
army  of  the  allies  tlien  retreated  in  tolerable  order  towards  the 
mountainfl  of  Bohemia.  Moreau,  the  victor  of  Hohenlinden,  who 
had  been  allowed  to  go  into  exile  in  America,  in  consequence  of 
his  opposition  to  Napoleon's  assumption  of  the  imperial  crown, 
but  who  had  now  returned  and  accepted  a  command  in  the  army 
of  the  allies,  had  his  thigh  shattered  by  a  cannon-ball,  as  he  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  ou  an  eminence  which 
overlooked  the  field,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  But  the 
joy  of  Napoleon  for  his  victory  was  damped  by  the  arrival  of 
Macdonald  with  the  news  that  his  army  of  Silesia  was  annihi- 
lated. The  grand  army  of  the  allies  had,  as  we  have  seen,  re- 
treated towards  Bohemia ;  but  there  were  diificultiea  yet  to  be 
overcome  before  they  could  place  the  mountains  of  that  rug^i;ed 
country  between  themselves  and  the  enemy.  In  the  pass  of  Culm, 
near  T5plitz,  they  found  the  French  General  Vandanime  ready 
to  dispute  their  pn^ress ;  and  for  many  hours  the  fortune  of  the 
day  was  doubtful,  until  the  Pruasian  division  of  General  Kleist, 
taking  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  supported  in  front  by  the  Aus- 
trians and  Russians,  attacked  them  with  such  violence,  that  they 
Hed  in  all  directions,  leaving  behind  them  10,000  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  the  Generals  Vandararae  and  Haxo.  Napo- 
leon now  commanded  the  ablest  of  his  marshals — Ney — to  ad- 
vance on  Beriin  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  with  strict  orders  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  capital,  cost  wliat  it  might.  But  this 
attempt,   like   that  of  Oudinot,   was  foiled  by  the  vigilance  of 
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G(?ncral  Bulow,  who  met  the  invading  army  at  Dennewitz,  and 
kept  Uiem.  at  bay  until  tiie  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  c 
when  the  French,  giving  way  before  overwhelmiug  numbers,  re- 
treated in  good  order,  and,  although  pursued  by  150,000  t 
reached  Sasony  without  having  sustained  any  very  coasiderable  " 
loss.  These  disastrous  defeats  of  liis  generals  threw  them  on 
Napoleon's  centre  at  Dresden,  which  the  allies  were  again  pre- 
paring to  inirround.  iNapoleon  continued  to  manoeuvre  till  the 
beginning  of  October  ;  but  the  allies  were  always  on  tli^  guard. 
Tlie  country  round  Dresden  was  now  completely  exhausted  of 
provisions.  The  French  army  endured  the  greatest  privations, 
and  it  was  plain  that  retreat  was  no  longer  avoidable.  This  step 
was  also  hastened  by  the  news  of  the  defection  of  Bavaria.  On 
the  7th  of  October  Napuleou  evacuated  Dresden,  and  commoiced 
his  retreat  towards  the  Rhine,  closely  followed  by  the  allies,  who 
appeared  on  the  16th  before  the  walls  of  Leipzie,  where  the  Em- 
peror had  already  taken  up  his  position,  resolved  to  stand  the 
hazard  of  a  general  engagement.  The  city  being  i 
pation  of  the  French,  who  were  drawn  up  in  a  circle  around  i^ 
the  allied  army  was  immediately  fonned  into  a  crescent,  having 
a  aiugle  opening  towards  the  south-west,  which  tliey  intended  to 
fill  up  on  the  arrival  of  the  Swedish  army  under  Bernadotte,  aiti 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  divisions  of  Bennigsen  and  Colloredtk 
The  allic«l  force  amounted  to  300,000  men,  the  French  scarcely 
to  two-tliirds  of  that  number.  The  battle  began  the  same  day, 
and  ao  great  was  the  vibration  caused  by  the  discharges  of  artil- 
lery (of  whit-h  at  least  1200  pieces  were  bronght  into  the  field), 
that  windows  were  aliivered  to  atoms  in  the  houses  of  Lpipzie^ 

.  and  the  ground  shook  aud  reeled  aa  with  an  earthqiuikc.  About 
mid-day  some  important  advantages  had  been  gained  by  the 
French  :  and  Kapoleou  had  already  commanded  tlie  bells  of 
Jjeipzic  to  be  rung,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Paris  with  llis 
news  of  his  victory,  and  sent  the  Austrian  General  Meerveldt, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  early  in  the  day,  with  proposaJs  off 
peace  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  But  the  success  of  Blikhst 
over  Marshal  Ney  on  the  right  wing  near  the  village  of  Mockem 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs;  and  ou  tlie  ITth  Napoleon  aa 
nounced  his  intention  of  evacuating  Germany,  and  sued  for  pe«i 
— but  no  answer  was  returned  to  his  overtures.  On  the  18th,  i 
eig-ht  o'clock  in  the  morniug,  the  allies,  reinforced  by  tlic  Swedish 

army,  rmewed  the  engageiaeuU    'SlwpoteQa  wbVi  m 
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ancient  reputation,  and  for  a  long  time  the  issue  was  doubtful ; 
but  when  in  the  very  heat  of  the  action  he  found  himself  aban- 
doned by  the  troops  of  Saxony  and  Wurl^inberg,  and  saw  the 
remnant  of  hia  army  crushed  by  the  superior  weight  of  the 
enemy's  columns,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  Leip- 
zic,  and  made  preparations  for  continuing  his  retreat  towards  the 
South.  To  cover  the  escajje  of  his  imperial  guard,  and  the 
flower  of  the  French  army,  a  division  under  Poniatowski  was  ' 
commanded  to  defend  the  city,  which  the  £niperor  himself  did 
not  quit  until  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  Unfor- 
tuuately  the  bridge,  by  which  tlie  first  division  of  hb  army  liad 
crossed  tiie  Elster,  was  blo^vn  up  soon  after  Napoleon  joined 
tliem,'and  25,000  men  were  in  consequence  cut  to  pieces,  taken 
prisoners  by  tlie  allies,  or  drowued  in  the  river,  Poniatowski 
himself,  after  fighting  bravely  until  the  streetji  of  Leipzic  were 
Htrewed  with  the  bodies  of  his  soldiers,  retreated  towards  the 
Elster ;  and  finding  the  bridge  destroyed,  attempted  to  swim  his 
horse  across  tlie  stream  ;  but  the  bank  being  steep  on  the  other 
side,  the  horse  in  attempting  to  clear  it  fell  back  on  hb  rider, 
and  both  were  drowned.  Soon  after  raid-day  the  two  Emperors 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  entered  Leipzic,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  grateful  citizeus.  Amongst  the  numerous  prisoners  taken 
was  the  King  of  Saxony.  The  allies  lost  nearly  47,000  men  in 
this  terrible  battle ;  the  loss  of  tlie  French  was  upwards  of  60,000 
in  killed  and  prisoners.  Napoleon  fled  precipitately  with  the 
remnant  of  hb  army.  The  Prussians  came  up  with  him  at  Frei- 
bet^  on  the  Unstmtt,  where  a  scene  ensued  somewhat  similar  to 
the  passage  of  llie  Beresina,  on  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  The 
Prussian  artillery  played  with  terrible  effect  on  the  masses  who 
pressed  towards  the  river.  Napoleon  himself  was  obliged  to 
alight  and  pass  ou  foot  through  the  throng.  At  Ilanau  Napo- 
leon's patli  was  obstructed  by  General  Wrede  at  the  head  of  the 
Bavarians.  Here  the  last  great  battle  in  Germany  was  fought 
(20th  October).  Naiwleon  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  through 
the  Bavarian  army,  but  with  a.  loss  of  TOGO  men  :  the  Bavarians 
lost  10,000.  On  the  1st  November  Napoleon  arrived  at  Mentz, 
and  began  to  cross  the  Rhine.  Hb  army  then  numbered  about 
.70,000  men.  In  the  course  of  November  Germany  was  c 
itely  evacuated  by  the  French,  except  the  garriso:i8  in  Dresden 
"  the  northern  fortresses,  in  which  100,000  men  were  shut  up, 
ly  cut  off  tam,  thjeir  country.    One  by  Cine  th^  . 
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fortresses  were  taken  or  capitulated :  several,  however,  held  out 
till  the  banning  of  the  following'  year ;  and  Magdeburg  and 
Hamburg-  did  not  surrender  till  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTEE  LXUI. 
Prince  Melternich. — This  distinguished  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist was  bom  in  the  year  1773,  at  Johannisberg,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  hereditary  seat  of  his  tamily,  which  was  of 
ancient  and  noble  descent.  He  was  brought  up  at  Strasbui^,  and 
completed  his  education  by  travelling  in  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England.  He  made  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  at  the  con- 
gress of  Bastadt  in  1799.  His  great  abilities,  which  were  accom- 
panied with  the  most  el^ant  and  polished  manners,  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Austrian  court.  In  the  years  1804  and  I80S 
he  was  employed  in  diplomatic  missions  of  importance  at  the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin ;  and  after  the  peace  of 
Presbni^,  in  the  latter  year,  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Paris 
from  the  court  of  Austria,  He  was  then  only  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  and  Napoleon  remarked  to  him,  "  You  are  very  young 
to  represent  so  powerful  a  monarchy."  "  Your  Majesty,"  re- 
plied Mettemich,  "  was  not  older  at  Austerlitz."  Indeed  his 
conduct  at  Paris,  through  all  the  difficulties  of  those  stormy  times, 
showed  him  fully  equal  to  the  important  trust  he  held,  and  espe- 
cially before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Austria  in  1809,  when  the  violent  outbursts  of  Napoleon  could 
not  once  disturb  his  cool  self-possession,  or  lead  him  to  betray  by 
the  slightest  word  or  gesture  the  hidden  policy  which  it  was  then 
necessary  for  his  court  to  observe.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  he 
waa  appointed  to  succeed  Count  Stadion  as  chancellor  of  state, 
and  continued  for  more  than  thirty  years  to  direct,  almost  without 
control,  the  affairs  of  Austria.  His  interview  with  Napoleon  u 
Dresden  during  the  armistice  of  Pleissnitz  in  1813,  alluded  to  ii 
the  preceding  chapter,  led  to  a  singular  scene.  His  deaiands  o« 
the  part  of  Austria  appeared  so  extravagant  to  Napoleon  that  the 
latter  lost  all  control  over  his  temper.  He  broke  out  into  a  long, 
loud,  and  bitter  invective  against  Austria,  which  he  wound  up  by 
abruptly  turning  to  the  ambassador,  and  exclaiming  s  ' 
his  hat  on  the  floor,  "  Ah!  Mettemicii,  how  much  has  Knglu 
givea  you    fo  play  this  part  BLgunA  wuat" 
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this  gross  and  undeser^'ed  insult  in  dignified  silence.  Xapoleoii 
expected  that  the  ambassador  would  pick  up  his  hat ;  but,  ill 
spite  of  his  inbred  politeness,  Mettemich  never  once  offered  to 
stoop ;  bjmI  the  Emperor,  who  still  continued  to  pace  the  room,  at 
length  kicked  the  hat  on  one  side  himself.  This  apparently  unim- 
portant incident  at  once  betokened  the  great  change  tjiat  was 
approaching  in  the  relations  between  France  and  Austria. 

Kdmer. — Charles  Theodore  Komer  was  born  at  Dresden  on 
the  23rd  of  September,  1791.  His  father  was  the  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  Schiller,  who  composed  his  tragedy  of '  Don  Carlos '  at  a 
country  house  belonging  to  his  friend  in  tlie  pleasant  village  of 
LoscLwitz,  near  Dresden.  At  Vienna  Komer  obtained  a  consi- 
derable reputation  as  a  writer  of  dramatic  pieces,  and  had  just 
received  the  appointment  of  "  imperial  theatrical  poet,"  when  tlie 
Prussian  invitation  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  Fatherland  re- 
sounded through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany,  and  found 
an  echo  in  every  heart,  lie  left  Vienna  on  tlie  13th  March, 
1813,  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  some  of  the  principnl 
officers  in  the  Prussian  army.  At  Breslau  he  learnt  that  Major 
von  Lutu)w  liad  just  announced  his  intention  of  raising  the  cele- 
brated corps  which,  under  the  name  of  Lutzow'a  Black  Volun- 
teers, afterwards  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  war  of 
liberation.  Such  a  band,  the  nucleus  of  which  already  numberetl 
several  officers  of  distinction,  statesmen,  artists,  and  professional 
men,  presented  to  Theodore's  excited  fancy  the  very  bmu  ideal 
of  a  patriot  army  ;  and  without  hesitation  he  joined  their  ranks. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  present  at  the  solemn  dedication 
of  the  corps  in  a  village  church  near  Zobten.  "  Our  choral  song 
being  ended,"  he  writes  to  his  father,  "  the  pastor  of  the  village, 
Peters,  delivered  a  touching  discourse  wldch  drew  tears  from 
every  eye.  Then  he  administered  to  each  of  us  a  solemn  oath, 
that  in  the  cause  of  our  Fatherland  and  of  religion  we  would 
spare  neither  blood  nor  gear,  but  march  cheerfully  to  victory  or 
to  death.  The  good  pastor  then  fell  on  his  knees  and  invoked 
tlie  blessing  of  God  on  those  who  were  about  to  fight  in  His 
cause.  The  oath  thus  proposed,  and  sworn  on  the  swords  of  our 
officers,  was  followed  by  the  singing  of  '  A  steadfast  fortress  is 
our  God,"  and  w  ended  our  solemnity,"  K6mer  had  at  first  en- 
rolled himself  in  the  tirailleurs;  but  the  state  of  inactivity  to 
which  that  company,  in  common  with  other  iiifantiy  corps,  was 
reduced  by  the  armistice  of  Fleiaenitz,  was  so  itunppoitabU  thu 
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he  cxcliangal  into  the  cavalry,  where  he  acted  aa  Major  Lfitzow's 
adjutant.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  new  service,  the  life  of  Theodore 
had  well  nigh  been  sacrificed  to  French  treachery.  Napoleon, 
indignant  at  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  these  Prus^an  volun- 
teers, in  intercepting  his  dispatches  and  cutting  off  the  supplies  of 
army,  had  issued  orders  that  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  a 
individual  of  the  corps.  In  consequence  of  these  orders 
Liitzow,  who,  relying  on  the  armistice,  had  chosen  the  sliortest 
road  to  join  his  infantry,  was  surrounded  near  the  village  of 
Kitzen  by  a  formidable  body  of  French  cavalry.  Tlieodore 
Komer  was  immediately  sent  forward  to  demand  the  cause  of 
tliis  movement ;  but  the  French,  instead  of  returning  any  answer, 
chained  three  squadrons  of  Liitzow's  cavalry  with  such  impe- 
tuosity, that  many  of  them  were  cut  down  before  tliey  iiad  time 
to  draw  their  swords.  Of  the  survivors,  some  were  taken,  and 
others  saved  themselves  by  dispersing  among  the  naghbourii^ 
villages ;  whilst  Lutzow  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  con^derable 
number  of  his  men,  cut  his  way  through  tlie  enemy's  ranks  and 
reached  the  riglit  banlt  of  the  Elbe  in  safety.  Kiirner,  who,  in 
ol)edience  to  the  orders  of  his  eouunander,  had  advanced  to  meet 
the  French  without  drawing  iiis  sword,  received  a  severe  rabn 
wound,  which  made  him  reel  in  the  saddle ;  but  rallying  a  little 
he  recovered  his  seat,  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse  toolc  shelto' 
in  a  neighbouring  wood.  Here  he  was  engaged,  with  the  asust- 
ance  of  some  of  his  comrades,  in  staunching  the  blood,  which 
flowed  profusely  from  the  wound,  when  a  division  of  the  enemj 
was  seen  advancing  rapidly  towards  his  place  uf  concealmeaL 
Yet  even  iu  this  mwneut  of  terrible  suspense  KBmer  was  not 
wanting  to  himself.  Turning  his  eyes  toward.',  the  quarter  oppit- 
Bite  to  tliat  from  which  the  French  were  approaching,  he  ahonted 
out,  "  Fourth  squadron,  chaise !"  and  tlie  French,  aaticipftting 
the  appearance  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  wheeled  round  and  in 
Blew  moments  were  out  of  sight.  It  was  now  darlt ;  and  KotneTi 
crawling  farther  into  the  forest,  and  crouching  down  among  tla 
tliick  underwood,  anxiously  awaited  the  return  of  Ids  oomrado. 
But  hour  after  hour  of  that  long  night  wore  away,  and  no  aoaait 
were  heard  but  the  footsteps  of  the  French  soldiers  sent  in  seanA 
of  iiim,  and  the  shouts  which  they  uttered  from  time  to  time  t» 
warn  one  another  of  their  puaition.  Despairing  at  laat  of  reU«( 
eiek  at  heart,  and  exiiausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  TheodoH 
tliouffbt  tliat  his  laat  hour  was  c«mc  •,  aiwi  slrattliiug  ids 
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limba  on  the  turf,  saiik  into  a  heavy  slumber,  from  wliich  lie 
would  probably  never  Lave  awaked  had  lie  not  been  discovered 
about  daybreak  by  two  peasants,  whom  his  comrades  had  dis- 
patelied  in  search  of  him.  With  some  difficulty  KSrner  was 
roused  iram  his  lethargic  sleep  and  conveyed  to  the  village  of 
Zschocher,  where  a  skilful  surgeon  bound  up  his  wounds,  and  the 
kind  villagers  tended  him  with  the  most  affectionate  care.  Bit 
his  perils  were  scarcely  yet  ended  ;  for  the  French,  furious  at  his 
escape,  aud  anxious  to  possess  the  military  chest  belonging  to 
LQIzow's  corps,  which  was  known  to  be  in  Ida  custody,  issued 
proclamatiuu  after  proclamation,  forbidding  the  country  people  to 
harbour  Tlieodore  Korner,  and  oflering  a  considerable  reward  to 
any  one  who  would  deliver  him  into  their  hands.  Meanwhile  hia 
friends  at  Leipzic  had  been  informed  of  his  perilous  situation, 
and,  although  tlie  town  and  surrounding  country  swarmed  with 
French  troops,  they  succeeded  in  conveying  him  through  a  garden 
gate,  which  communicated  by  means  of  a  canal  and  an  unfre- 
quented footpath  with  the  village  of  Zschocher.  After  remaining 
five  days  concealed  in  the  house  of  one  of  Ids  friends,  Korner 
quitted  Leipsic,  and  joined  his  corps  a  few  days  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  amustice. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  August  Liitzow,  who  had  formed 
an  ambuscade  in  a  wood  near  Bosenberg,  wa£  informed  by  some 
Cossacks,  posted  on  a  neighbouring  height  to  watch  the  enemy's 
movements,  that  a  number  of  ammunition  waggons  were  in  s^ht, 
escorted  by  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  and  tirailleurs.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence,  Liitzow  ordered  the  Cossacks  to  chai^ 
the  enemy  in  front,  whiLtt  his  own  cavalry  attacked  their  flank. 
Kumer,  as  adjutant,  rode  by  the  side  of  his  conmiander.  During 
tlieir  halt  in  the  wood  he  liad  written  ids  celebrated  '  Song  of  the 
Sword,' and  was  recitmg  tlie  last  stanza"  to  Ids  comrades  when 
the  Mgnal  for  attack  was  given.      The  enemy,  altliuugh  more 

•  Nun  IfiHzt  daa  Llebchen  singeii, 

Dasz  belle  Funken  apringen, 

Der  Hoclizeit.morgBn  gmut. 

Hurrah  I  du  Eiaunbrout  1 

BuiT!lU! 

Then  welcome,  lov'il  one,  aingia^, 
WTiile  apajlta  in  Bliow'ra  are  Bpringing, 


r 
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Dutnerotis  thau  Liitzow  had  anticipated,  gave  way  before  the 
charge  of  the  Cossacks,  and  retreated  in  considerable  disorder 
ahiDg  the  road  leading  from  Gadebusch  to  Schwerin,  closely  puP- 
gued  by  Lutiow's  cavalry.  The  French  tirailleurs  had  in  the 
concealed  themselves  in  a  thicit  coppice  of  underwood, 
which  they  kept  up  a  quick  but  random  fire  on  the  Pnis- 
Komer,  who  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  puiwiers, 
luippening  to  come  within  the  range  of  their  rifles,  received  a  ball 
which,  pasMiig  through  his  body,  wounded  the  spine,  and  at  once 
deprived  him  of  speech  and  consciousness.  Ilis  comrades  niaed 
hiin  from  the  ground  and  bore  him  to  the  neighbouring  wood, 
where  a  surgeon,  having  examined  the  wound,  pronounced  it 
fatal ;  and  in  a  few  moments  Theodore  Komer  died  without  a 
struggle.  He  was  buried  under  an  oak  near  the  viUage  of 
■Wi^belin,  where  the  mortal  remains  of  his  sister  now  repose  by 

7%«  Battle  of  Leipzic,  October  16-18,  1813.— The  events  of 
these  dreadful  days  are  graphically  described  by  an  eye-witness. 
"  One  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  our  city  was  sitting 
ti^ether  yesterday  during  the  fearful  cannonade,  when  a  shell 
dropped  through  the  roof,  and  sliattered  the  arm  of  a  little 
maiden,  who  was  lying  on  her  mother's  knees.  The  mother 
uttered  a  cry  of  agony :  but  the  little  one  entreated  her  not  to 
weep,  for  she  knew  that  God  would  give  her  another  arm.  Did 
ever  poet  utter  words  which  touched  so  powerfully  the  chords  of 
the  human  heart?  Meanwhile  the  cannonade  and  dischai^  of 
musketry  were  sustained  most  fiercely  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  outer  gates,  which  were  strongly  barricaded  and  protected- 
by  palisades;  the  garden  walls  were  also  pierced  with  holes, 
through  which  an  uninterrupted  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  advanced 
gnard  of  the  allies.  Many  shots  entered  the  city  and  did  con- 
siderable .mischief;  yet  so  little  in  comparison  of  the  number 
dischai^ed,  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  those  who  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  consider  the  diiference  between  aiming  and 
hitting.  Once  or  twice  I  quitted  the  suffocating  cellar  m  which 
my  family  were  packed,  and  went  up  stairs  into  ray  own  bed- 
room, but  two  or  three  bullets  whistling  close  to  my  nose  soon ' 
sent  roe  back  again.  It  was  now  mid-day,  when  suddenly  a  cry 
arose,  so  wild  and  fearful  as  to  till  us  with  indescribable  dismay : 
^/(en  another,  but  of  a  different  cWactci,  and  then  the  elatter- 
ii^  of  iioae»'  tioofe,  xnd  the  cVadi  oC  sb!dka  ■,  >n&«*.NaA.«^ 
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long  shout  of  triumph.  The  ]ast  division  of  the  French  army 
had  beeii  driven  from  (he  city,  and  a.  vietorious  band  of  Prussians 
and  Cossacks  had  forced,  their  way  into  it,  and  were  now  wel- 
coming- a  body  of  their  allies,  who  had  entered  at  the  opposite 
gate.  Again  I  hurried  up  stairs,  in  time  to  see  another  gate 
burst  open,  and  thousands  of  our  friends  rushing;  and  crowing 
over  meadows  and  gardens  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  French 
were  still  in  possession  of  two  batteries  near  the  gate  of  Rand- 
stadt :  and  a  strong  party  of  the  conquerors,  breaking  from  the 
main  body,  waded  titrough  the  marshy  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
dislodging  them.  Nothing;  could  withstand  the  fury  of  this 
attack  :  the  unhappy  defenders  were  either  hurled  headlong  into 
the  Pleiss  or  the  town  ditches — or  hudilled  together  in  groups 
were  screaming  for  quarter,  in  a  tone  which  I  still  hear  in  my 
dreams — when  suddenly,  from  the  opposite  wde,  there  rang  out 
a  bugle  strain  so  clear  and  powerful,  as  well  nigh  to  drown  their 
cries  of  agony.  Well  did  I  know  that  point  of  war,  for  it  was 
the  bugle-charge  of  the  Pnissian  volunteers,  many  of  whom  were 
my  own  dearest  friends.  I  burst  into  tears,  and  in  an  agony  of 
excitement  threw  open  my  window,  and  regardless  of  the  bullets, 
which  still  whistled  round  me,  waved  my  handkerchief  to  the 
troops  as  they  defiled  past  the  house  ;  and  then  ran  down  stairs 
to  tell  all  who  would  listen  to  me,  of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  allies  had  now  po^ession  of  almost  every  street,  and  dense 
columns  might  be  ^een  in  all  directions  marching  rapidly  for- 
wards, whilst  from  time  to  time,  wherever  the  increa.'ied  breadth 
of  the  street  afforded  room,  a  party  of  impatient  youths  would 
disengage  themselves  frtmi  the  main  body,  and  ntsh  forwards  at 
tbe  top  of  their  speed  with  loud  shouts  and  screams  of  eagerness. 
Two  tall  Prussian  chasseurs  had  jrwt  succeeded  in  effecting  this 
maiKcuvre,  when  a  shot  from  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  lay  in 
ambush  in  the  gardens  near  our  house,  stnick  the  foremost  of 
them  on  the  breast.  For  a  few  moments  his  comrade  tried  to 
support  him ;  but  the  woimd  was  evidently  mortal,  and  the  poor 
fellow  was  fain  to  lay  his  dying  friend  gently  on  the  ground 
under  a  linden  tree,  and  try  to  staunch  the  blood  which  gushed 
from  his  side.  What  strangely-constituted  creatures  we  are  I  I 
bad  already  witnessed  the  butchery  of  hundreds,  almost  with  in- 
diflerence;  but  this  solitary  picture  of  death  so  completely  un- 
manned me,  that  I  threw  myself  on  my  sofa,  and  for  some 
It  kwt  is  gloomy  mentation  m.  the  lot  of  mortaW— ^ 
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succeeded  by  sorrow,  and  life  purchased  by  death.  The  thiref  i 
fur  revenge  and  contempt  of  death  displayed  by  the  French  were 
heroic,  but  terrible  to  behold.  In  the  gardeu  uudemealh  my 
windows  a  party  of  them  lurked  behind  the  trees,  and  fired  from 
time  to  time  on  the  conquerors,  although  they  knew  that  it  was 
uaelfGS,  and  would  only  liasten  their  own  destruction.     Four  had' 

■  taken  refuge  in  a  little  »»immer-house,  and  when  we  called  to  them, 
to  surrender,  they  presented  their  pieces,  andswore  that  if  wecaina 
a  step  nearer,  they  would  tire.  In  the  towu-dil«hes  etood  eeyeraj> 
of  them,  holding  their  arms  and  ammunition  clear  of  the  water,. 
and  loading  and  firing  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  and  wheneveri 
one  of  the  allies  was  hit,  and  sank  beneath  the  surface,  th^  seat 
forth  a  shout  like  that  of  the  Jiuuter  who  hits  brought  down  hia 

,  game.  Every  gate  had  now  been  forced,  and  Prussians,  Swedes, 
Russians,  and  Austrians  were  streaming  into  the  city :  yet  thft 
few  French  who  remained  contested  every  inch  of  ground ;  and 
gardens,  summer-houses,  and  even  drawing-rooms  were  strewed 
with  their  dead  bodies.  Our  Saxon  troops  had  piled  arms  in  tiie 
Grimmer  Street,  aad  those  of  Uaden  in  the  market-place :  but  at 
the  cry  of  '  Brethren,  with  us  V  they  resumed  them  and  rushed 
to  embrace  their  comrades.  But  the  most  touching  sight  of  all 
was  the  meeting  of  the  nionarchs  in  the  market-place,  where  thej; 
embraced  each  other  amidst  loud  Rhouta,  and  heartfelt  titauksr 
giviugs  to  the  Almighty.  Not  to  have  been  present  at  such  ^ 
scene  would  have  been  a  subject  of  regret  to  me  as  long  as  I 
live.  The  naive  honesty  of  the  Cossacks,  which  has  its  Qrigik 
perchance  in  certain  stringent  regulations  of  their  commandeny 
combined  as  it  is  with  thdr  natural  desire  to  possess  almuetever^ 
thing  that  belongs  to  other  people,  gives  rise  to  many  ogiiu^ 
adventures.  In  the  suburbs  especially,  they  force  their  way  intf 
every  house,  and  in  the  most  friendly  tone  assure  the  inhaUtaoti 
that  '  Cossack  good  man  I  Cossack  no  take  I'  whilst  their  egr«a 
are  wandering  about  in  search  of  some  object  on  which  they  caft 
lay  their  hands  :  and  almost  before  they  have  uttered  the  petitiu* ' 
in  tlieir  broken  German,  '  Brother,  give  Cossack  iMs^give  Co** 
sack  that ' — the  article  is  in  their  pockets.  Not  that  they  cw» 
much  for  valuable  property ;  but  are  rather  attracted,  like- 
chilflren,  by  those  objects  which  they  think  likely  to  amuse  thoD* 

At  S 's  a  party  of  tliem  dropped  in  whilst  the  family  vi&ett. 

[  dinner ;  and  amidst  the  ivarmest  embraces,  and  assurances  Uiat 

fiey  wanted  notliing,  swept  aX\  \>\ft  wa^tius  oft'  the  .taUe.^ 
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D^ — — "s,  seeiug  tlie  balls  on  liis  billiard  table,  they  begged  tbat  he 
would  make  them  a  preseut  of  those  little  bullets,  '  they  rolled  so 
nicely.'  In  the  streets  thij  are  still  more  moderate,  and  will 
even  listen  to  remonstrance.  I  was  crossing  the  market-place, 
when  something  struck  me  smartly  on  the  shoulder.  1  turued 
quickly  round,  and  there  stood  tiiree  Bussiaas.  '  Hech !'  said 
one  of  them,  '  Coat,  brother,  coat,'  making-  at  the  same  time  a 
very  intelligible  gesture.  '  But  T  want  it  myself,  brother,'  said 
I,  '  and  besides,  it  is  too  small  for  you,'  '  Heeh !  good,  good,' 
quoth  my  friend,  and  off  he  walked  as  much  delighted  as  if  I 
had  given  him  my  coat.  I  cannot  sufficiently  praise  tiie  con- 
tentediiess  and  moderation  of  th-e  principal  officers  in  the  allied 
army.  One  instance  I  will  relate,  which  occurred  in  my  own 
immediate  neighliourhood.  A  Russian  officer  of  high  rank  (I 
wish  I  could  remember  his  name)  came  to  the  house  of  an  elderly 
lady,  and  asked  for  quarters.  '  I  have  already  received  all  my 
billets,'  replied  the  old  lady,  'and  provided  for  them  out  of  tiie 
house.  I  am  here  with  only  a  single  servant,  and  all  the  pro- 
viaion  I  liave  in  the  world  is  a  small  sack  of  [wtatoes.'  '  All 
that  may  be  true  enough,'  said  the  officer,  '  but  1  hiive  not 
slept  in  a  bed  for  four  nights.  If  you  will  take  me  in,  I  will 
be  content  with  wliatever  you  choose  to  give  me ;  and  the  day 
after  to-morrow  at  daybreak  I  will  shift  my  quarters. — Hnw 
say  you, — will  you  refuse  me  this?'  'God  forbid,'  said  the 
lady  of  the  liouse,  '  but  I  have  only  one  room  and  one  bed  to 
give  you.'  The  officer  takes  possession  of  his  quarters,  gives  the 
good  woman  as  little  trouble  as  possible — his  servant  sleeps  out- 
side his  door  on  the  floor,  and  both  r«^Ble  tliemselves  at  dinner 
and  supper  on  potatoes,  and  at  the  appointed  time  march  out 
with  many  espressious  of  gratitude.  The  meanest  horse-boy  iii 
the  French  army  would  have  exacted  ten  times  as  much  attention. 
In  the  court-yard  of  our  house  are  bivouacked  forty-two  Swedes 
with  their  horses.  It  does  one's  lieart  good  to  look  at  these  fine 
fellows,  and  observe  tlieir  quiet,  modest  demeanour.  Such  were 
the  soldiers  who  served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  They  are  in 
want  of  almost  everything;  but  you  hear  no  complaints,  no 
grumbling,  not  an  unfriendly  word.  Whatever  is  given  to  them, 
be  it  much  or  little,  good  or  bad,  they  receive  with  tiiaukfulness 
and  slare  equally.  Not  one  of  them  thinks  of  providing  for 
himself,  until  his  horse  is  served  :  and  if  any  of  the  party  bring 
in  » little  bundle  of  fbrage,  it  ia  divided  in^  gjanl  portinnB,  ajA, 
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given  to  their  beasts — each  striving  by  caressea  and  kind  worda 
to  make  amendB  for  the  scaatiness  of  the  proveuder.     At  eui 
they  may  be  seen  sitting  on  the  steps,  or  on  the  ground,  eack 
witli  his  litlle  psalm-book  in  his  hand.     Of  their  fallen  coraradet 
they  speak  with  regret,  but   without  any  numanly  lanientati 
Even  when  I  questioned  them  about  their  wounded,  I  oould  get, 
1  little  from  them  beyond  '  God  will  provide.'     Of  their  Ctowb; 
Prince  they  speak  in  the  highest  terms.     '  He  has  led  us  nobly^'^ 
they  say,  '  and  our  people  love  him.'     And  these  are  the   t 
whom   travellers  represent  as  cold,  rugged,  and  eavi^,  like 
glaciers,  rocks,  and  bears  of  their  native  deserts." 


Ctl  AFTER  LXIV. 

!  BY  THE  ALLIES. ABDlCiTIOS  OF 


Rt'AiiCELT  had  Napoleon  re-crossed  the  Hhine  when  the  wholff 
of  the  Ehenish  confederacy  abandoned  him  r  an  example  whi<^ 
was  soon  followed  by  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  Tba 
allies,  now  on  the  eve  of  entering  France,  issued  a  manifesto, 
in  which  they  solemnly  declared  that  they  made  war,  not  on  the 
French  nation,  but  on  Napoleon  alone.  The  people,  nevertheleaC 
remained  unshaken  in  their  attachment,  and  flocked  in  crowds  i& 
his  standard.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1814  four  anniei: 
invaded  France  from  diflferent  quarters;  Biilow.  from  Hollandj; 
IllQcher,  from  Coblenz ;  the  grand  army  under  SchwartKcnbeif, 
from  Switzerland :  and  the  united  forces  of  the  English  and: 
Spaniards  from  the  Pyrenees.     On  the  29th  of  January  BIfichtf 


was  attacked  by  the  Emperor  near  the  town  of  Brienne,*  ai 
-.     Bti 


^M  suddenly,  that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner. 

^H  a,  few  days  later  (February    I)  his  division,  supported    by  tba; 

^H  whole  army  of  the  allies  (who  had  now  concentrated  an  oveN 

^H  whelming  force  of  more  than  100,000  men,  under  the  eommamfi 

^^1  of  the  Emperor  Alevaiidet  a,TiA  the  Klttg  of  Prussia),  obtained, 


•  Ifapolooa  waa  aduoKbed  et  Aft  uiiiiUii  BAiiMi\iA'ftj»^<<j(n,.-  , 
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a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  near  La  Rothiere.  On  the  3nt, 
Napoleon  fell  back  on  Troyes,  the  capital  of  Cliampagiie ;  where 
Mortier  was  already  occupied  in  erecting'  barricades  and  making 
other  preparationa  for  a.  vigorous  defence.  A  congress  wa£  held 
at  Chaiillor  early  in  February,  and  peace  offered  to  Napoleon, 
on  coodition  of  his  ceding  all  those  provinces  which  had  not  formed 
part  of  the  French  dominions  before  the  revolution ;  but  this 
proposal  he  rejected  with  indignation,  declaring  tiiat  he  would 
either  retain  or  lose  all.  The  allies,  thinking  a  combined  plan  of 
operations  no  longer  necessary,  now  committed  the  error,  wliich 
had  well-nigh  proved  ruinous  to  iheir  cause,  of  separating'  the 
army  of  Silesia  from  the  grand  army  under  Schwartzenberg,  the 
former  following  the  course  of  the  Marne  to  Paris,  the  latter 
marching  on  the  capital  by  Troyes  and  Monlereau  through  the 
valley  of  the  Seine.  The  difficulty  of  finding  provision  and 
forage  for  such  a  multitude  was  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
imprudent  manccuvre,  which  placed  the  two  armies  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other ;  whilst  Napoleon,  still  at 
the  head  of  70,000  men,  occupied  a  central  position  between 
them.  The  consequences  of  their  separation  were  soon  apparent. 
Napoleon,  disregarding  the  Auatrians,  whose  movements,  always 
slow  and  methodical,  were  now  embarrassed  by  the  unwillingness 
of  Francis  to  precipitate  the  ruin  of  his  son-in-law,  resolved  on 
intercepting  Bliicher  at  all  ha^-rds ;  and  having  on  the  10th 
defeated  the  Russian  divisions  at  Clmmpaubert,  and  the  corps 
of  General  Sacken  on  the  following  day  at  Montmirail,  he  ap- 
peared unexpectedly  before  the  village  of  Vauchamps,  which 
had  just  been  evacuated,  after  a  gallant  defence,  by  the  corps  of 
Marshal  Mamiont.  At  sight  of  the  imperial  standard  the 
retreating  army  instantly  halted,  and  facing  round,  forced  back 
the  Prussian  advanced  guard  upon  the  main  body,  which  had 
barely  time  to  form  itself  into  squares,  when  it  was  attacked  on 
two  sides  by  the  French  cavalry  under  General  Grouchy  ;  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  artillery  of  Marmont's  division,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  silent,  re-opened  a  heavy  fire  in  front.  It  was 
MOW  Blucher's  turn  to  commence  a  retreat,  which  he  effected  in 
good  order,  until,  on  ascending  an  eminence,  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  Grouchy,  who  had  been  sent  forward  with  three 
thousand  cuirassiers  (o  intercept  the  allied  army  before  they 
reached  the  forest  of  Etoges,  where  llie  hoTaft  wovii^'oft  wn  \ia&^« 
sraUable.     Already  hard  pressed  by  a  suitefiOT  ?ow^.,«ii&  ^isfi^^^ 
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without  cavalry,  Bliicher  seems  for  a  time  to  have  lost  his  presencffi 
of  mind.  "  In  the  fieiid'a  name,"  said  he  to  an  officer,  who  trie$' 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  commander,  by  turning  the  whole  afiaJr ' 
into  a  jest ;  "  in  the  fiend's  name  hold  thy  peace,  man — my  liea^l 
'\i  confused  enough  already."  Meanwhile  two  Prussian  battalioqi 
had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  French  cuirassiers,  and  the 
tion  of  the  whole  army  seemed  inevitable ;  when  Bluchek 
starting  from  his  melancholy  reverie  at  the  voice  of  his  aide-da* 
camp,  Nostitz,  commanded  the  bugles  to  sound  a  charge,  aq41 
Tusldijg  forwards  at  the  head  of  his  artillery  and  infantry,  suot 
ceeded  in  clearing  a  passage  tlirougli  the  enemy  and  reachinff; 
Etoges.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  wearied  soldiers  commeno«i' 
their  bivouac  when  an  alarm  was  given  that  General  UdomV 
brigade  was  attacked  by  Marmont,  whose  troops  were  companp 
tively  fresh.  On  receiving  this  intelligence  Bliicher  at 
abandoned  the  town,  and  after  a  fierce  conflict  arrived  alxratf 
midnight  at  Bei^^res.  During  the  confusion  of  this  nigbty 
march  Blucher  was  accosted  by  an  oflicer,  who  anxiously  enquiit^ 
what  had  become  of  the  field-marshal.  "  I  am  he,"  said  BlQchttf 
in  a  melancholy  tone;  "and  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if 
one  of  their  bullets  had  laid  me  as  low  as  those  poor  fellows." 
After  a  few  hours'  rest  the  army  contiiraed  its  march  to  Chilon^. 
which  it  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  Outnf  afurcewhiii 
scarcely  exceeded  twenty  thousand  men,  the  allies  lost  in  tWf'' 
disastrous  retreat  seven  thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  prisolUSli 
fifteeti  guns,  and  eight  stands  of  colours.  Had  the  heavy  artillerj 
of  Grouchy'a  corps  come  up  in  time  to  co-operate  with  hii 
cuirassiers,  scarcely  a  man  would  have  escaped  to  carry  the  iD- 
telligenee  of  ElQcher's  defeat  to  Schwartzenberg ;  but  happHj 
their  prepress  through  the  heavy  ploughed  ground  was  so  slow,  tlut 
the  retreating  army  liad  time  to  cut  thiur  way  through  the  enemy. 
and  obtain  shelter  in  the  forest  of  Etoges,  before  a  nogle  gun 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  their  front  or  flank.  ThedivisionsoT 
the  Silesian  army  now  re-united,  and  shortly  afterwards  marched 
towards  the  Aube  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  the  grand  army. 
Meanwhile  the  advanced  guard  of  Schwartzenberg  had  lialleJ 
within  ten  leagues  of  the  capital ;  and  Napoleon,  atKuidoiiing  lU 
further  pursuit  of  Bliiciier,  proceeded  to  Montereau,  where  it 
attacked  the  division  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wiirteml 
on  (Jie  18th  of  February;  soii  v&vx  an  obstinate  enj^ 
,wJjicii    lasted  the  whoVe  ia.y,  wnm^'i^  feww  'oi  ^\^i 
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^^B-crosa  the  river.  This  was  the  last  of  Napoleim's  victoriea. 
The  allies,  now  fully  aware  of  the  fatal  error  which  tiey  had 
ctM&irutted,  resolved  on  concentrating  their  forces  in  front  of 
Troyes  and  offering'  battle  to  the  enemy ;  but  scarcely  had 
Blucher's  division,  which  he  had  raised  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions to  the  number  of  50,000,  eflected  a  junction  with  the 
grand  army,  when  it  was  resolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  evacuate 
Troyes,  and  falling  back  on  the  Rhine,  await  titere  the  result  of 
fresh  negotiations  with  Napoleon.  Against  this  resolution 
BlOcher  and  the  Emperor  Alesander  vehemently  protested ;  and, 
After  a  long'  and  stormy  discussion,  it  was  at  length  decided,  on 
tlw  motion  of  the  English  plenipotentiary.  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
that  the  grand  army  alone  should  retreat  to  Langres,  whilst 
BlOober,  marching  to  the  Blame,  sJiould  be  joined  by  the  corps  of 
WiiMingerode,  Biilow,  and  Woron7.ow,  and  advance  at  once  on 
Paris.  On  the  20th  of  March,  Napoleon,  after  taking  the  town 
of  Rheims,  engaged  the  grand  army,  without  any  decisive  result, 
at  Arcis-sur-Aube ;  and  on  the  following  day,  instead  of  renew- 
ing the  engagement,  commenced  a  retreat  towards  the  Rhine,  with 
the  intention  of  obtaining  reinforcements  from  his  frontier 
garrisons,  ajid  assisting  the  peasants  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  who 
only  waited  hia  approach  to  commence  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
flanlo  and  rear  of  Schwartzenberg's  army.  A  letter  addressed  by 
Napoleon  to  the  Empress,  in  which  the  whole  of  this  plan  was 
detailed,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  it  was  resolved 
in  a  council  of  war  held  at  Vitry  on  the  24tli,  that  General 
Winzingerode  should  remain  beliind  with  10,000  cavalry  and 
artillery  to  meet  Napoleon,  whilst  the  united  armies  of  Sehwartz- 
enbergand  BKioher  advanced  without  further  delay  to  the  capital. 
On  the  30th  of  March,  after  some  skirmishing  on  the  heights  of 
Belleville  and  Montmartre,  a  capitulation  was  signed  by  Marshals 
Mortier  and  Marmont,  who  engaged  to  withdraw  the  remnant  of 
their  troops  and  surrender  Paris  to  the  allies  on  the  following 
morning.  Meanwhile  Napoleon,  kept  in  play  by  the  divisions  of 
Winzingerode  and  Tettenborn,  only  became  aware  of  the  departure 
of  the  main  body  of  the  allies  when  it  was  too  late  to  overtake  them. 
Hurrying  liack  to  Foutainebleau,  he  had  there  the  miafortime  to 
leant  that  many  of  his  marshals  had  abandoned  him ;  and,  finding 
further  resistance  hopeless,  lie  abdicated  the  imperial  crown  on  the 
10th  of  April,  and  retired  to  tlie  island  of  Elba,  which  was  assigned 
to  him  as  his  property  and  future  plow  of  tusuV^wue-    Q^\^.^\^&k'^ 
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of  May  Louis  XVIII,  re-entered  the  capital  of  his  ancestral  ktng'- 
dnm  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  a  general  peace  was  con- 
cluded on  terms  so  unreasonably  favourableto  France,  as  it  appeared 
to  Bliicher,  that  the  veteran  protested  vehemently,  but  ine&ectually, 
a^inst  an  arrangement  which  permitted  the  JVench  to  retain  the 
German  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  "  It  was  a  stretch  of 
magnanimity,"  he  said,  "  which  the  French  had  no  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  of  which  no  good  would  come."  The  wranglings  of  the 
Congrese,  assembled  at  Vienna  in  September,  were  regularly 
reported  to  Napoleon,  and  revived  hopes  which  had  been  well- 
nigh  extinguished  by  his  recent  calamities.  Kot  only  was  time 
wasted  in  unprofitable  discussion  by  the  representatives  of  thet  | 
allied  powers,  but  even  the  stability  of  peace  endangered  by  the  , 
claims  of  Alexander,  who  required  that  Prussian  Poland  should 
be  annexed  to  his  dominions,  Prussia  receiving  as  an  indemnity 
the  whole  of  Saxony,  which  the  allies  resolved  to  treat  as  a  c«»i- 
quered  country.  Against  aii  arrangement  so  obviously  unjust  alt 
the  nations  of  Germany  raised  their  voices.  "  If  an  indemnifica- 
tion," they  said,  "  be  required  for  Prussia,  let  France  be  com- 
pelled to  disgorge  the  provinces  of  which  she  has  robbed  Germany; 
but  let  not  the  Saxon  people  be  mulcted  because  their  King  his 
committed  a  political  error."  After  long  and  stormy  diacussiom 
it  was  at  length  decided,  on  the  motion  of  the  Austrian  pletiip(»- 
tentiary.  Prince  Metternich,  that  Russia  should  receive  the  wbolt 
of  Poland,  except  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  which,  with  half  <rf 
Saxony,  should  be  ceded  to  Prussia.  Frederick  Augustus  of 
Saxony,  who  protested  against  this  act  of  tyrannical  injustice^ 
was  contemptuously  told  that  until  he  acceded  to  the 
offered  by  the  Congress,  the  whole  of  hb  kingdom  would 
treated  as  a  Prussian  province.  Meanwhile  a  dark  thunde 
cloud  was  gathering  in  tiie  South. 

Napoleon,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  retired  after  his  abdica- 
tion to  the  island  of  Elba.  On  the  25th  February,  1815,  during 
a  feast  given  by  the  banished  Emperor  to  his  little  court,  ordew 
were  suddenly  issued  for  the  troops  to  embark  on  board  sevai 
small  vessels  which  were  lying  in  the  roadstead.  After  a  calm 
of  some  duration  a  stiff  breeze  springing  up  from  the  south  carried 
the  Corsican  squadron  rapidly  towards  the  coast  of  France.  So 
Jjttle  suspicion  however  was  caused  by  their  appearance,  that  a 
French  cruiser  actually  haiiei  one  o?  \.\\fttt\,  and  ijiquired  after 
'     ex-£mperor'f!te^^^^Mwe^^^^^2£gg«* 
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himself,  who,  seizing  a  speaking-trumpet,  shouted  out,  "  II  se 
porte  a  merveille."  On  the  1st  of  Marcii  he  lantleti  with  about 
eleven  hundred  men  at  Cannes,  on  the  soutliem  coast  of  France. 
No  sooner  was  his  arrival  known  than  a  small  body  of  troops 
marched  to  the  coaat  to  oppose  his  progress.  Napoleon  subdued 
them  by  one  of  tliose  coups  de  thoiitre  which  seldom  fail  to  touch 
the  lieart  of  a  Frenchman.  Advancing  in  front  of  his  little  army, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  melancholy  expression  on  the  French 
trwjps,  and  called  on  those  who  would  slay  their  Emperor  to 
stand  forth.  Not  a  man  quitted  the  ranks.  For  a  few  moraenla 
there  was  a  pause — then  the  whole  corps,  as  if  animated  by  one 
spirit,  tore  the  white  cockade  from  their  caps,  and  raised  a  uni- 
versal sliout  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur  !"  "  Oui,"  growled  some  of 
the  veterans,  who  had  grown  grey  under  ids  eye,  "  Vive  notre 
petit  caporal !  nous  ne  I'abandonnerons  jamais."  Another  regi- 
ment having  joined  him  under  the  walls  of  Grenoble,  that  fortress, 
as  well  as  Lyons,  capitulated.  Marshal  fJey,  who  had  been  de- 
Bpatehed  from  Paris  with  a  considerable  force,  no  sooner  found 
liimself  in  presence  of  his  former  master  than  he  forgot  his  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  a  second  time  changed  sides. 
Kncouraged  by  this  propitious  commencement  of  his  enterprise, 
Napoleon  now  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  death  against 
any  llourtion  who  should  remain  in  France,  On  the  night  of  the 
19th  March  Louis  XVIII.  quitted  the  Tuileries,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  usurper  entered  Paris  in  triumph.  As  soon  as 
the  news  of  Napoleon's  escape  reached  Vienna,  where  the  Cou- 
gress  was  still  sitting,  a  manifesto  was  published  by  the  allitd 
monarvhs,  declaring  him  an  outlawed  traitor,  and  calling  on  all 
the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  aid  them  in  replacing  the  King 
of  France  on  the  tlirone,  from  wliich  he  had  been  driven  by  a 
desperate  faction.  At  the  same  time  the  three  allied  sovereigns 
and  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  pledged  ihemselves  each  to 
equip  with  all  speed  an  army  of  180,000  men.  The  English 
ambassador  at  Berlin  was  still  sleeping,  when  a  rough  voice 
shouted  in  his  ear,  "  Have  the  English  a  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ronean?"  Starting  up  in  astonialmient,  he  saw  Bliicher  at  his 
bed-side,  and  learned  from  him  the  disastrous  intelligence  which 
had  Just  reached  the  Prussian  capital.     After  a  very  short  visit 


_  J   took   his    leave    with   these    oniinous  words — " 
must  begin  it  ail  over  again— thauks  to  the  carelessness  of  your 
"  and  haateu«d  to  hin  wwu   house,  whejce    he  wwl 
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wxm  aflerwanJs  seen  to  issue  in  the  fall-dress  uniform  of  a  field- 
marshal.  About  the  miiidle  Of  April  BlUcher  marched  into  the 
Netherlanils  and  established  hU  head-quarterB  at  Li£^,  and  on. 
the  2nd  of  June  found  himself,  through  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
the  war-minister,  Bt^n,  at  the  4iead  of  an  army  of  1 1 7,000 
with  which  he  occupied  the  country  Ijetween  the  Sainbrc  and  the 
Meuse,  while  the  Duke  of  Wellinglon  with  100,000  occupied  " 
whole  of  Flanders  from  Brussels  to  the  sea.  Napoleon  trilk 
130,000  men  and  350  pieces  of  cannon  took,  up  his  poaition  bO- 
tween  Valenciennes  and  Lisle.  His  plan  was  iirsi 
Bliicher  and  then  advance  to  meet  the  Eng-lish.  The  Engliah 
commander-in-chief  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  French  oa 
afternoon  of  the  15th ;  but  with  cimracterbtic  coolness  att 
witli  his  staff  officers,  a  ball  given  at  BniBsel^i  that 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  On  the  following  day  he  had 
terview  with  BlQcher,  antl  promised  to  aend  20,000  meti  to 
OKsiiitance  before  four  o'clock  on  the  iSth  ;  but  the  occupation 
Wavre  by  Ney's  division  rendered  this  impossible  without 
nialurely  risking  an  engagement.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  16( 
Napoleon  with  75,000  men  advanced  to  attack  Blucher's  pmitii 
at  Ligny.  Just  before  tiie  battle  began  General  Bourmont 
over  to  the  Prussians.  '*  It  signifies  little,"  said  Bluchei  con- 
tempt iiously,  pointing  to  the  white  cociuule  which  Bourmont  had 
placed  in  his  hat,  "  it  aignifleid  little  wimt  colours  a  m 
a  scoundrel  will  still  be  a  st-ouudrel.""  The  Prus^ans  fought 
with  their  accustomed  bravery,  and  for  five  hours  made  their 
position  good  against  the  enemy;  but  at  leugth,  aiiout  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  terrible  charge,  led  by  Napoleon  ia 
person,  tiirew  their  infantry  into  irretrievable  confusion.  Bliicher, 
at  the  head  of  a  few  thousand  light  cavalry,  now  attacked  the 
heavy  French  dragoons;  but  as  he  galloped  forward,  cheeriug 
his  men  on  to  the  cliarge,  a  cannon-ball  struck  his  horse,  wbicli 
fell  to  the  ground  mortally  wounded,  crushing  the  rider  beueatli 
its  body.  After  lying  in  great  agony,  and  being  several  times 
ridden  over,  he  was  at  Inst  discovered  by  some  of  his  soldiers  and 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  sur- 
geon, who  proceeded  to  chafe  his  bruised  limbs  with  some  liquid. 
BIQeher  inquired  what  it  was ;  "  Spirits,"  replied  the  surgeon. 
"It  ia  of  no  use  applying  it  oulwardl;/,"  roared  the  intractable 
patient;  and,  seizing  l^ie  fla&V,  \\e  awa.UQwed  its  contents, 
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t}ien  dismissefl  tlie  aiirg-eoii  from  hia  preseace.  Tlie  remnant  of 
hia  anny  retreated  in  tolerable  ordsr,  Jeaviiig  the  French  in  pos- 
sessicHi  of  the  field.  Whilst  Napoleon  was  thus  engaged  with  the 
Prusaana  at  Ligny,  Marshal  Ney  disputed  the  jwsition  of  Quatre- 
Bras  with  a  division  of  the  Britiili  and  Belgian  forces,  commanded 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  this  engagement  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  was  slain  :  and  Ney,  after  sustaining  a  heavy  loss,  fell 
back  on  his  former  position.  Ou  the  17th  the  Prussian  army, 
now  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  Billow's  division,  marched 
ncHlhwards  in  order  to  support  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
retreated  slowly  from  Quatre-Bras  and  drawn  up  his  force,  coii- 
sisting  of  72,000  men,  on  the  heights  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  \vith  hia 
head-quarters  at  the  village  of  Waterloo,  and  the  forest  of  Soignies 
in  his  rear.  Napoleon,  with  80,000,  occupied  the  heights  of 
Planchenois,  with  his  head-quarters  at  a  fann-house  called  Caillou. 
He  had  previously  despatched  General  Grouchy  with  32,000  men 
to  keep  the  Prussians  in  check.  The  battle  began  on  tlie  18th 
at  mid-day,  with  a  tierce  attack  of  the  French  on  the  British  left 
wing,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Picton.  Then  followed  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to  break  their  centre ;  but  Wel- 
lington, forming  his  men  into  squares,  stood  firm,  awaiting  the 
coming  up  of  Blucher,  who,  according  to  the  Pru^ian  accounts, 
liad  pledged  liis  word  that  he  would  appear  on  the  18th  with  his 
whole  force.  But  hour  after  hour  passed  in  anxious  suspense  j 
and  it  was  not  until  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  that  the  sound 
of  a  distant  cannonade  annoiineed  the  advance  of  tlie  Prusaiaiis, 
The  road  from  Wavre  to  Waterloo  had  been  rendered  almost 
impracticable  by  the  heavy  rains ;  and  many  of  the  Prussian  sol- 
diers, worn  out  by  their  violent  exertions  in  the  battle  of  the  16th, 
scantily  fed,  ami  drenched  to  the  skin,  liad  several  times  sunk  to 
the  ground  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Once,  when  the  cannon  stuck 
last  in  a  deep  part  of  the  road,  they  seemed  inclined  to  atxtndon 
the  attempt  in  despair,  and  sullenly  nmttered,  "It  won't  do, 
father  Bliicher."  But  the  cheerful  voice  of  their  old  commander 
was  heard  above  all,  reminding  them  of  tlieir  duty,  and  encou- 
raging them  to  greater  exertions.  "  Children,"  he  shouted,  "  we 
tnuit  forwards.  'Tis  all  very  well  to  say  it  won't  do,  but  it  must 
do.  I  have  promised  it  to  my  brother  Wellington — you  would 
not  have  me  break  my  word,"  At  first  Napoleon  supposed,  or 
at  least  pretended  to  believe,  that  Grouchy's  divisioa  was  ad- 
vancing ;  but,  Liecoming  speedily  aware  of  his  mistake,  he  deter- 
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mined  to  charge  the  English  centre  with  his  reserce,  which  c 
sisted  of  fuur  regiments  of  the  old  guard.  But  Wellington  haft 
provided  for  such  a  contingency,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  froiq, 
several  batteries  wiiicli  had  been  hitherto  masked  ;  whilst,  at  tlUT 
same  time,  the  English  army  qj^arged  the  enemy  in  front,  and! 
Bliicher,  Bfllow,  and  Ziethen  attacked  the  flank  and  rear.  Thi — ■ 
surrounded,  tiie  French  gave  way  and  Red  in  c<H)fusion,  with  tl 
exception  of  Napoleon's  guard,  which  continued  to  resist  the  afei 
tacks  of  Bulow's  cavalry  until  they  were  mostly  cut  to  pieceaj<^ 
The  Prussians,  foi^etting  their  weariness,  pursued  the  flying 
French  so  closely  that  Napoleon  himself  was  obliged  to  abs 
his  carriage  fit  Gemappe,  leaving  behind  him  his  hat  and  swoi 
which  Bliicher  forwarded  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  retaining  ti 
carriage,  cloak,  and  telescope  for  his  own  share  of  the  booty,  and 
dividing  all  the  Emperor's  valuables  among  his  soldiers.  On  tf 
7th  July  Bliicher  and  Wellington  entered  Paris  for  the  aecoi 
time.  So  vehement  was  the  Prussian  General's  indignatioi 
against  the  French,  tliat  he  actually  proposed  the  dismemberm^' 
of  their  country  ;  and  was  oil  the  eve  of  blowing  up  the  bridge 
of  Jena,  but  vfae  saved  by  Wellington  from  the  disgrace  of  co 
mitting  an  act  of  such  wanton  barbarism-  Talleyrajid  had  p 
viously  employed  a  friend  to  intercede  with  him ;  but  BlGchsf 
refused  to  listen  to  his  remonstrances.  '*  I  shall  blow  up  thft 
bridge,"  he  said,  "and  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if  Prinog- 
Talleyrand  were  seated  upon  it." 

On  the  20th  of  November  a  second  peace  was  concluded  at 
Paris,  on  conditions  more  favourable  to  tiie  French  than  perliq» 
they  deserved,  although  sufRciently  humiliating  to  a  brave 
high-spirited  people.  Eighteen  frontier  fortresses  were  to  b^ 
garrisoned  by  the  allies,  and  a  foreign  army  of  150,000  men  tl 
be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  French  nation,  until  the  Bourboib 
dynasty  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne.  The  French  wei' 
also  required  to  deliver  up  all  the  works  of  art  which  they  ha 
stolen,  aud  to  pay  on  indemnity  to  the  allies  of  seven  hundre 
millions  of  francs.  So  faithfully  were  these  conditions  execute*^ 
that  in  a  congress  held  at  Ais-Ia-Chapelle  in  the  aulumu  of  181^ 
it  was  resolved  by  the  allied  monarchs  to  withdraw  their  &rmy,  i 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  France. 
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SOPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Blucher. — Bom  1742,  died  1819. — Gebliard  Leberecht  von 
Ulucher  was  bom  at  Bostock  iu  Mecklenburg  in  the  year  1742  ; 
and  at  (lie  breaking  out  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  beiug  thea  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  liis  age,  was  sent  with  his  elder  brother  to 
the  house  of  their  brother-iu-law,  on  the  island  of  Rugen.  TJie 
education  of  the  young  men,  which  had  been  neglected  at  home, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  much  more  efficiently  in 
their  new  residence,  where  most  of  their  time  was  employed  in 
the  chase,  or  in  navigating  a  little  leaky  boat  on  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic.  Nor  was  the  object  for  which  they  were  sent  thither 
fully  attained  ;  for  in  a  short  time  some  detachments  of  Swedish 
soldiers  landed  on  the  island  ;  and  young  Blucher,  delighted  at 
this  spectacle,  tlie  first  that  he  liad  ever  witnessed  of  military 
splendour,  at  once  announced  his  intention  of  entering  the  army. 
The  brotlier-in-Iaw  now  interposed  liis  authority,  such  as  it  was, 
to  prevent  his  taking  a  step  which,  as  tlie  well-meaning  man 
represented,  would  break  the  hearts  of  Bliicber's  parents:  but 
the  boys  had  already  formed  their  plans,  and  finding  their  relative 
inexorable,  Gebhard  and  his  brother  eloped  at  midnight  from 
their  ^er's  house,  and  found  tikcir  way  to  the  Swedish  camp, 
where  the  commanding  officer  received  them  with  kindness,  but 
refused  to  enlist  them  without  the  sanction  of  their  guardian. 
A  letter  was  accordingly  despatched  to  the  brother-in-law,  who 
gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  Gebhard  commenced  hb  military 
career  as  a  hussar  in  the  Swedisii  service.  Here  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery  ;  and  would  often,  when  engaged 
in  skirmishing  parties,  amuse  his  commanders  by  tlie  boldness 
and  activity  with  which  he  hovered  about  the  enemy,  taunting 
them  with  their  want  of  manhood,  and  exciting  the  wrath,  and 
sometimes  the  laughter  of  the  German  troopers,  by  his  sallies  of 
camp-wit.  Atjength  an  old  grim  hussar,  an  Austrian  by  birth, 
whom  he  liad  goaded  almost  into  madness,  suddenly  wheeled  his 
horse  round,  and  shouting  in  his  provincial  jargon,  "  Wait  a  bit, 
lad,  I  '11  tackle  thee,"  '  gave  chase  to  the  unfortunate  volunteer, 
whom  he  followed  over  hedge  and  ditch,  until,  BIQcher's  horse 
being  blown,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner,  and 
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was  comliicteil  into  the  presence  of  the  Prussian  Colonel  von 
Belling.  Here  it  was  proix»sed  to  him  to  eiiter  the  Pmssiaii 
army  ;  but  this  the  young  soldier  flatly  refused,  imless  permission 
L'ould  be  obtained  from  tlie  Swedish  government ;  and  remained 
a  prisoner  in  the  Frussian  camp,  until  au  accident  afforded  him 
the  opportunity  of  again  engaging  in  active  service,  without  pre- 
judice to  his  honour.  The  Prussians  had  taken  a  Swedish  officef, 
who  in  former  days  Jiad  seired  in  their  army,  but  deserted,  aii8 
gone  over  to  the  enemy.  By  the  laws  of  war  tliis  man  had  in- 
curred the  penalty  of  death  :  but  Belling,  ansious  to  secure  tiie 
services  of  his  youug  prisoner,  obtained  permission  from  the  Kitu; 
to  set  the  Swedish  officer  at  liberty,  on  condition  of  Bliicher'* 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  Prussian  anny.  No  objection  being 
niaile  to  this  proposal,  Uliicher  renounced  liis  alle^ance  to  the 
Swede,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  service  of  wliieh 
he  was  afterwards  the  most  distinguished  ornament.  But  hb 
wild,  careless  disposition  and  irregular  habits  were  perpetually 
involving  him  in  discreditable  adventures,  which  were  generally 
reported,  not  without  exa^eiation,  to  his  commanding  officer, 
and  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  tlie  King,  who,  justly  iudignant 
at  Ids  irregularities,  commanded  that  his  name  should  be  passed 
over  in  the  nest  promotion.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  year 
1771  Bliicher,  still  a  captain,  angrily  requesting  permission  to 
retire  from  the  Prussian  service.  For  many  months  the  lOng 
refused  to  accede  to  his  request,  but  finding  Bliicher  obstinate, 
he  too  lost  patience,  and  penned  a  discharge  in  these  words:— 
"  Captain  Bliicher  is  discharged,  and  may  take  service  with  llie 

■ if  he  likes."     The  cfFecta  of  this  imprudent  step  were  likrfy 

to  be  severely  felt  at  this  time  by  Bliicher,  who  was  on  the  eve 
of  contracting  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  Saxon  ooloiiet. 
the  possessor  of  considerable  properly  in  Poland.  But  nnlltfr 
Bliicher  nor  his  intended  bride  was  to  be  deterred  by  uoproi>itioUB 
circumstances  from  carrying  into  elTect  any  plan  on  which  thej 
had  set  their  hearts ;  and  the  marriage  took  place  at  the  time 
originally  appointed,  although  no  better  provision  ofTered  itself 
than  the  management  of  a  small  farm,  which  Blflclier  reuted  from 
his  father-in-law.  Here  by  the  most  rigid  economy  they  con- 
trived to  accumulate  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  the  purchue 
of  a  little  estate;  where  they  continued  to  reside  until  tiie 
of  I'Vederick  II,,  when  ISVacher,  after  fifteen  years  of  retii 
again  entered  thel'iua^aaanuK  wftv  W  \m\V  li?  Ma^r. 
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year  1792  war  witli  France  was  proclainifd,  anil  in  the  campaigns 
of  the  two  following  years  Bliicher's  regiment  distinguished  itself 
by  tlie  capture  of  four  thousand  prisoners,  fourteea  hundxed 
horses,  and  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  without  having  a  single  man 
killed,  and  losing  only  six  prisoners.  At  the  peace  of  Ba«le  in 
1795  Bliicher  retire<l  to  his  estate,  where  he  spent  the  next  eleven 
years  of  his  life,  like  most  of  his  old  comrades,  in  the  smoking- 
room  and  at  the  gaming-table.  The  year  1806  called  him  again 
into  the  field ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  montlis'  active 
service,  he  continued  in  retirement  until  the  beginning  of  1813, 
when  the  King  of  Prussia,  encouraged  by  the  destruction  of  the 
French  grand  army  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  the  previous  year, 
ventured  again  to  declare  war  against  Napoleon.  From  tliia  time 
until  the  peace  of  1815,  Bliicher  was  constantly  engaged  in  activn 
service.  In  the  mouth  of  July,  1814,  soon  after  the  lirst  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon,  the  allied  monarcha  visited  England,  where 
they  were  received  with  great  cordiality — Bliicher  especially,  the 
brave  veteran  who  had  so  (tedfastly  reasted  tlie  common  enemy 
of  European  freedom,  when  others  quailed  before  him,  was  so 
warmly  greeted  by  the  populace  on  his  landing  at  Dover,  that 
his  coat  was  torn  into  shreds,  and  himself  nearly  suffocated  by 
the  vehemence  of  their  welcome.  At  Oxford  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  I>awB  was  conferred  in  full  convocation  on  tjie 
distinguished  visitor.  "  They  are  going  to  make  me  a  Doctor,  I 
hear,"  said  Bluclier  r  "  they  should  make  Gneisenau  an  apothecary 
tlien ;  for  if  I  wrote  the  preseription,  he  made  the  pills,"  In 
London  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  contended  for  the  honour  of  a 
kiss  from  tlie  smoky  mouth  of  the  old  General ;  who  would  sit 
for  hours  together  at  his  window,  tranquilly  enjoying  hia  pipe, 
and  nodding  kindly  to  the  crowds  who  besieged  his  lodgings 
throughout  the  day.  On  the  18th  of  the  following  Jime  Napo- 
leon waa  defeated  at  Waterloo,  and  having  surrendered  himself 
to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon,  was  conveyed  a  prisoner 
to  tlie  island  of  St.  Uelena,  where  he  died  on  the  6tli  of  Hay, 
1821.  His  ancient  enemy  bad  closed  hm  long  and  chequered  life 
two  years  before.  The  words  which  Bliicher  once  addressed  to  a 
flatterer  whose  immoderate  praise  deeply  oiFended  him,  may  serve 
to  display  his  character  better  than  any  lengthened  panegyric 
"  For  what  do  you  commend  me  ? — It  was  my  recklessness,  Gnei- 
seoau's  cautiousness,  and  tok  qrsat  God's  lovikg  kinoness." 
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The  settlement  of  Europe  after  the  peace  of  1815  produced  great 
changes  in  the  political  state  of  Germany.  Austria,  abandonii^ 
her  olisolete  claims  to  Alsaue,  Lorraine,  the  Netherlands  i 
Switzerland,  received,  in  addition  to  her  hereditary  states,  Venicft 
and  the  Milanese  under  the  title  of  the  Lombardo-VenetiaB 
kingdom,  as  well  as  Illyria,  Venetian  Dalmatia,  the  Tyrol 
Vorarlbefg,  Salzburg,  and  a  few  other  provinces.  Thus  witlh 
drawing  mure  and  more  from  Germany,  she  extended  her  empin 
southwards  and  eastwards  over  nations  not  belonging  to  tin 
Teutonic  stock.  Prussia  obtained  the  Polish  Grand  Dukedora  o 
Posen,  Swedisii  Pomerania,  half  Saxony,  a  large  pare  of  "West- 
phalia, and  the  Lower  Rhine  from  Mentz  to  Aix-la-Cliapelle< 
Bavaria,  in  compensation  for  the  provinces  ceded  to  Austria^ 
received  "VViirtzbu^,  Aschaffenbnrg,  and  the  Upper  Palatinatey^ 
under  the  name  of  Rhenish  Bavaria.  The  rest  of  the  Gei 
states  remained  much  as  they  were  Isefore ;  but  the  Landgrave  tA 
Hesse  retained  the  title  of  Elector,  which  had  been  bestowaj 
upon  him  by  Napoleon,  though  as  the  empire  was  not  revived  it 
had  no  longer  any  meaning.  All  Germany  entered  into  i 
alliance,  called  "the  German  Confederation,"  consisting, with  tb( 
four  free  towns  of  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort-cw 
the-Main,  of  thirty-nine  states.  Deputies  from  these  states  formed 
a  diet,  which  was  to  wt  constantly  at  Frankfort,  and  of  wbidi 
Austria  was  to  be  perpetual  president.  Only  the  eleven  principal 
states  were,  however,  endowed  each  with  a  wlwle  vote ; 
iug  votes  being  so  divided,  by  4;lassing  the  smaller  states  ti^th^j 
as  to  constitute  seventeen  in  all.  The  new  settlement  of  £urop< 
was  guaranteed  by  a  league  concluded  between  Austria,  Prussii^ 
and  Rusaa,  and  called  "  the  Holy  Alliance." 

The  recent  history   of   Germany   presents  litlle  more   than 
a  aeries  of  civil  commotions.     Her  various  slates   have  1 
agitated  by  the  question  of  national  unity,  and  the  settlement  ol 
their  inlernal  government.     By  the   Act  of  Confederation,  ttK 
German  princes  promised  to  gtanV  \.\\™  wibiecta  constituticHi^ 
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s,  were  at  once  put  upon  the  anvil.  They  came  iu  the  siinpe 
of  a  boon  from  the  prince.  In  Wiirtemberg'  (he  people  rejected 
the  proffered  constitution,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  been 
consulted.' 

From  the  agitation  of  these  questions  sprang-  modern  German 
liberalism,  which  first  appeared  in  the  universities,  especially  in 
that  of  Jena.  Soon  after  the  peace  we  find  the  German  students 
adopting  what  b  called  "the  Gennan  dress,"  viz.,  a  short  black 
coat,  a  black  cap,  linen  trowsers,  and  open  shirt  collars.  Their 
motto  was  "  G(m1,  Freedom,  Honour,  Fatherland  I"  In  1817 
the  celebration  of  the  tiiird  century  of  the  Reformation  inspired 
the  etudents  with  tlie  idea  of  assembling  on  the  Wartbui^  on  the 
I8th  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  On 
the  day  appointed  numbers  assembled  from  tlie  universities  of 
Jena,  Gottingen,  Kiel,  Giessen,  Berlin,  Heidelberg',  Marbui^, 
Leipsic,  Rostock,  Tubingen,  &a.  Here  the  black,  red,  and  gold 
colours,  the  ancient  symbob  of  the  empire,  were  first  revived  and 
planted.  The  greater  part  of  these  young  men  contented  them- 
selves with  the  speeches,  songs,  and  prayers  with  which  the 
meeting  was  celebrated,  and  witli  an  evening  procession  by  torch- 
light to  the  neighbouring  Warfenberg.  Some,  however,  remained 
behind  to  celebrate  a  sort  of  after  festival,  in  which  Massmann,  a 
student  of  Jena,  played  the  Luther  of  the  19th  century,  A  fire  was 
kindled,  and  amidst  shouts  of  exultation  Massmann  consigned  a 
belt  like  those  worn  by  the  Prussian  officers  of  the  guard,  a 
Heesian  pig-tail,  an  Austrian  corporal's  bftton,  and  some  un- 
popular books,  such  as  Kofzebue's  '■  History  of  the  German 
Empire,"  Haller's  "  Restoration  of  Political  Science,"  with  several 
othen^,  to  the  flames. 

At  the  Congress  of  allied  sovereigns  at  Ais-la-Chapelle  in 
1818,  the  Russian  minister,  Stourdza,  handed  in  a  paper  de- 
nouncing the  movements  in  the  German  universities  as  revolu- 
tionary. This  directed  the  hatretl  of  the  liberals  against  Russia, 
and  especially  against  Augustus  von  Kotzebue,  the  dramatist, 
who  had  started  a  weekly  pajier  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  the 
proceedings  of  the  univereity  students  and  professors,  and  who 
was  suspecteni  of  being  in  the  pay  of  Rus^,  and  of  transmitting 
to  St.  Petersburg  denunciations  of  the  German  patriots.  A 
student  of  Jena,  named  Sand,  not  distinguished  for  ability,  but 
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of  what  are  callfxl  exalted  notions,  fired  by  the  universal  esecr«* 
tiotis  which  he  heard  uttered  against  Kotzehue,  went  to  MaiiR< 
heitn  iti  Mareh  1819,  and  8tabl)ed  him  to  the  heart.  Sand 
afterwards  attempled  suicide,  but  only  wounded  himself,  and  w 
executed  the  following  year.  His  act  led  to  the  suspicion  of  a 
general  conspiracy.  A  central  commission  of  inquiry  waa 
establiahed  at  Mcntz,  which  sat  for  ten  years,  and  filled  the 
prisoas  with  youths,  but  without  arriving  at  any  results.  Manf. 
professors  were  either  deprived  of  their  chairs  or  banished. 

Nothing  further  occurred  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Germwiy 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  in  1830.  Austria, 
under  the  guidance  of  Prince  Mettemich,  and  supported  bj 
Bussia,  was  steadily  proceeding  in  the  consolidation  of  her  a 
lute  empire.  German  patriotism,  which  seemed  extinct,  un- 
expectedly revived  in  tlie  person  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Louis,* 
who  in  1S25  succeeded  Maximilian  in  that  kingdom,  had  mada 
himself  known  as  a  patriot,  a  poet,  and  a  connoisseur  and  protec- 
tor of  the  fine  arts.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he  reduced 
the  expenses  of  the  court  and  army,  transferred  the  univereity  (rf 
Landshut  to  Munich,  adorned  that  capital  with  new  buildings,  i 
by  forming  collections  of  pictures  and  statues,  rendered  it  tlis 
centre  of  art  in  Germany.  At  Ratisbou  he  founded  the  butldiog 
called  the  Valhalla,  destined  to  receive  the  busts  of  Germu 
worthies.  He  was  the  first  to  give  an  example  of  commercial 
union  to  Germany  by  forming  one  with  the  King  of  Wurtem- 
bei^.  This  example  was  imitated  by  Prussia,  Hanover,  Saxony, 
and  other  states ;  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  later  that  ittt 
commercial  union  of  northern  and  southern  Germany  was  destined 
to  be  effected.  The  idea  of  it  was  first  started  by  Baron  voa 
Cutta,  at  a  meeting  of  German  naturalists  in  Berlin,  in  the  i 
year  1828.  1 

The  expulsion  of  Charles  X.  from  France  in  1830  was  the 
signal  for  revjjlullon  in  many  of  the  German  states.  In  Bruns- 
wick, Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse,  the  disturbances  assumed  a 
serious  character.  Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  wss  in 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  immediately  returned  home  i 
but  instead  of  taking  a  lesson  from  thescene  which  he  had  witnessed, 
refused  to  listen  to  the  just  complaints  of  his  subjects,  opeidy 
boasted  that  he  should  know  how  to  defend  his  throne  better  than 
the  French  monarch,  and  threatened  to  lire  on  the  people  with 
•  Jn  1832,  Otho,  second  BouofUuamoUiircL,  was  elected  king  of  Greetc. 
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artillery.  On  tlie  7tli  of  September  the  Bninswickers  rose,  and 
stormed  and  burned  his  palace.  Duke  Charles  escaped  through 
the  garden.  His  brother  William  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
^ve  hia  subjecia  a  new  const! tuliou.  He  was  supported  by 
Prussia  and  Hanover,  and  recognised  by  the  German  Diet. 
Duke  Charles  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  from  the  Harts 
mountains  to  regain  his  crown  by  proclaiming  democratlcal 
principles. 

Tlie  disturbances  in  Saxony  and  the  Electorate  of  Hesise  were 
followed  by  eomewhat  similar  results.  In  the  former  country, 
King  Anthony  was  obliged  to  associate  with  him  on  the  throne 
his  popular  nephew  Frederick,  and  to  grant  a  constitution.  In 
Ileffie,  the  elector  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  William,  who, 
however,  did  not  prove  more  popular  than  hia  father.  In  1831 
the  Hanoverians  rose  and  obtained  a  more  liberal  constitution ; 
but  it  was  abolished  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  Ernest  Augustus. 
Similar  tumults  on  a  smaller  scale  occurred  in  Ilesse  Daripstadt 
and  other  places. 

Meanwhile  Prussia,  under  the  rule  of  Frederick  William  III., 
had  escaped  the  commotions  which  shook  the  greater  part  of 
Germany.  That  monarch  refused  to  call  any  general  assembly 
of  the  nation,  but  by  a  law  of  the  5th  June,  1823,  he  granted 
provincial  States  ;  whose  constitution  however  placed  them  very 
much  under  tlie  control  of  the  crown.  Prussia,  therefore,  still 
remained  a  despotism  ;  but  the  enlightened  spirit  of  her  govern- 
ment, by  meeting  the  wants  of  the  age,  succeeded  in  satisfying  the 
people,  and  formed  a  very  favourable  contrast  to  the  absolutism 
of  Austria.  More  was  done  in  Prussia  for  the  universities,  and 
for  the  general  e<iucation  of  the  people,  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe  ;  whilst  the  interests  of  religion  were  forwarded  by  the 
union  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches.  With  regaJd  to 
the  general  affairs  of  Germany,  Frederick  William  III.  wisely 
kept  in  the  back  ground  any  pretensions  which  he  was  not  fully 
prepared  to  assert,  and  therefore  permitted  Austria  to  take  the 
lead.  In  1836  Prussia  formed  a  commercial  league  (Zollveretii) 
,with  most  of  the  principal  German  states,  witli  the  view  of 
Militating  trade  by  reducing  the  duties  levied  in  them  to  one 
uuform  rate.  The  duties  are  received  by  Prussia  in  the  first 
ce,  and  distributed  by  her  among  tlie  states  of  the  league  in 
roportionto  their  population.     Another  object  of  the  league  was 

leestablishmentofauniformcurrenoy.     Abontthest 
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introduction  of  ratlroaila  contributed  to  the  commercial  union  of 
the  German  states.  That  between  Nurembut^  and  Furtli, 
opened  in  December  1835,  was  tiie  first  in  Germany,  In 
AuEtria  and  Prussia  the  construction  of  railroads  was  under- 
taken by  the  government ;  in  the  other  slates  ptivate  companies 
were  formed  for  that  purpose. 

After  tlie  impulse  communicated  to  Germany  by  the  French 
revolution  of  1830  had  subsided,  the  natural  phlegm  of  the 
German  people,  who,  even  in  the  prosecution  of  their  most  vital 
interests,  seem  ever  to  require  some  pressure  from  without, 
caused  them  again  to  sink  into  apatliy  and  tranquillity.  Prom 
this  state,  however,  they  were  aroused  by  the  still  more  demo- 
cratic revolution  which  establbhed  the  French  republic  in  Feb- 
ruary 1848.  Tlie  deeper  colour  of  that  revolution  was  faithfully 
mirrored  in  its  German  reflection.  By  the  former  one,  only  the 
smaller  states  of  Germany  had  been  disturbed;  but  now  its  two 
leading  powers  were  also  shaken  to  tlieir  centre. 

Another  sovereign  now  occupied  tlie  Prussian  throne.  In 
June  1840,  Frederick  William  III.  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
His  son,  Frederick  William  IV.,  sueeeeded  i  a  man  of  cultivated 
tastes,  and  of  more  ambitious  views  than  his  predecessor,  but  want- 
ing in  the  firmness  and  consistency  necessary  to  carry  them  out 
By  a  patent  of  tiie  3vd  February,  1847,  Frederick  William  IV. 
made  a  certain  approach  towards  representative  government,  by 
converting  the  provincial  States  into  a  united  Diet,  to  meet  in 
Berlin  so  often  as  the  exigencies  of  the  kingdom  might  require  it. 
The  right  of  voting  taxes  was  granted  to  tiiis  diet,  but  with  some 
restrictions.  The  qualification  for  an  elector  excluded  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  population  from  the  franchise ;  and  indeed  the 
king  declared  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  tlie  diet,  7th  April, 
1847,  that  Prussia  was  not  inacondition  to  receive  a  constitution. 
The  events  of  1848  produced  a  wonderful  cliange  in  these  views. 
On  the  14th  of  Marcli  in  that  year  the  king's  confidence  in  the 
loyalty  of  liis  subjects  was  disagreeably  shaken  by  the  outbreaJt 
of  riots  in  Berlin.  They  lasted  four  days,  during  which  many 
conflicts  took  place  between  the  military  and  the  people.  Ad- 
dresses to  the  King  poured  in  on  all  sides.  Those  from  the 
Ehenish  provinces  on  tiie  18lh  were  particularly  tlireateniug,  and 
Intimated  that  the  adherence  of  tiiose  states  to  Pru^a  de- 
jwnded  on  the  nature  of  the  king's  answer.  The  king  promised  ft 
'^ply  in  three  hours  ;  al  the  expiration  of  which  time  there  appeared 
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a  provisory  law  respecting;  the  press,  and  a  patent  for  the  speedy 
assembly  of  the  States.  In  the  latter  instrument  the  king 
expressed  his  desire  that  Germany,  instead  of  a  confederation, 
should  become  a  single  federate  state,  with  a  general  military 
system,  and  a  general  administration  of  justice;  that  liberty  of 
the  press  should  prevail  throughout  Germany,  together  with  the 
right  of  freely  travelling  or  settling  in  any  part  of  it,  and  that 
a  general  commercial  union  should  be  established.  These  con- 
cessions to  public  opinion  were  placarded  in  the  streets.  The 
people  immediately  pressed  into  the  Sehloss-platz,  or  square 
before  the  palace,  and  loudly  cheered  the  king  when  he  appeared 
on  the  balcony  and  repeated  his  assurances.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  sight  of  the  troops  posted  under  the  entrance  to  (he 
palace  revived  the  recollections  of  the  previous  days  of  conflict. 
A  cry  arose  fur  the  military  to  leave  the  city,  and  some  of  the 
mob  are  said  to  have  used  threatening  gestures.  Two  or  three 
shots  were  fired,  when  the  word  was  given  to  the  cavalry  to 
charge.  The  people  fled  in  all  directions,  but  only  to  erect 
barricades.  A  terrible  conflict  ensued,  which  was  maintained 
during  the  night.  At  daybreak  on  the  19th  of  March  the 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  handsomest  quarter  of  the  town, 
namely,  from  the  Linden  to  the  Leiitsiger  Strasse,  but  the  people 
still  held  the  rest. 

The  king  had  passed  the  night  in  consultation  with  his  minis- 
ters and  generals.  Tn  the  morning  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
stating  that  if  the  people  would  abandon  the  barricades,  the 
troops  should  leave  the  city.  A  deputation  waited  on  the  King 
to  say  that  the  people  would  be  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
provided  it  were  coupled  with  the  liberation  of  all  who  had  been 
made  prisoners.  The  King  yielded  to  tliis  condition ;  staff- 
officera  and  citizens,  bearing  winte  flags,  hastened  to  the  barri- 
cades, and  peace  was  again  restored.  As  soon  as  the  troops  had 
evacuated  Berlin,  the  citizens,  as  if  by  concert,  collected  together 
the  bodies  of  the  slain,  crowned  them  with  myrtle,  and  leaving 
their  gaping  and  still  bleeding  wouiids  exposed,  carried  them  in 
procession  to  the  palace.  Here  with  loud  and  repeated  cries  they 
summoned  the  king,  who  appeared  at  the  window  with  the  queen 
leaning  on  his  arm,  and  shrinking  back  with  natural  horror  at  tlie 
spectacle  which  met  her  view.  The  king  now  reiterated  hia 
former  assurances;  and  shortly  afterwards  it  was  made  known 
1  beeu  dUmissed,  and  thdr  places  filled  by 
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;ra  of  more  liberal  opiuions.  Iii  (lie  tiiglit,  liou'ever,  in  c 
ee(|iience  of  a  ftilse  alarm  that  the  Prince  of  Pmssia  was  retu 
ing  with  the  troops,  the  barricaiiea  were  again  erected.     In  order 

>  restore  confidence,   the  King  appeared  on  horseback  on 
morning'  of  the  21st,  with  the  German  colours  round  liis  arm, 
A  procession  was  fonned,  and  proceeded  through  the  city. 

ft  rode  two  general  officsrs,  wearing  the  black,  red,  and 
gold  stripes,  followed  by  the  ministcTS,  the  burg-her-guards,  and 
students;  the  latter  bore  the  German  colours  before  the  King, 
who  was  surrounded  by  the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  The 
King  frequently  stopped  to  address  the  people,  and  to  excuse  a: 
act  which  seemed  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  revolution. 
He  observed  that  this  demonstration  was  no  usurpation  ;  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  other  prince  ;  that 
his  only  object  was  to  restore  the  unity  of  Germany.  There  w 
Bome  exclamations  of  "Long  live  the  Emperor  of  Germany  !"  a  title 
whicli  the  King  refused  by  words  and  gestures.  A  proclamation 
was  subsequently  published  in  favour  of  tliose  who  had  not  hcant 
the  royal  speeches.  It  concluded  with  the  remarkable  words  :— 
"  From  this  day  forwards  Prussia  becomes  meiged  in  Germany," 
At  the  same  time  revolutionary  movements  took  place  in  moat 
of  the  German  states;  in  Sileaa,  the  Rhenish  provinces,  Saxony, 
Westphalia,  &c. :  in  the  last  named  country  the  peasants  rose  ancl 
attacked  the  castles  and  residences  of  the  nobility.  In  Bavaria, 
King  Louis  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  sou  Maximiliau  II.  Iti 
Prussian  Poland  the  disturbances  were  not  put  down  without  murfl 
bloodshed,  which  caused  Frederick  "William  IV.  to  be  regawled 
with  suspicion,  and  as  playing  into  the  hands  of  Russia. 

At  the  first  news  of  the  disturbances  in  France,  the  Gertnao 

Diet  published  an  address  to  the  nation  recommending  uuity  and 

concord,  but  asserting  that  Germany  must  be  elevated  to 

rank  to  which  she  was  entitled,  though  by  peacefiil  methodwf 

On  the  5th  of  March,  fifty-one  patriots,  most  of  them  members  oj" 

I      States,  met  at  Heidelberg,  and  expressed  their  conviction  of  thl 

necessity  for  a  national  Parliament,  or  constituent  assembly.     Il 

order  to  cany  out  this  object,   they  caused  a  provisional  PotIIm 

I      ment  (Vorparlament),  consisting  of  members  of  diets  and  le^Itq 

.      tive  chambers  throughout  Germany,  to  be  summoned  to  meet  *' 

I     FrankfoH  on  tiie  30th  of  March.     These  men  assembled  to  thq 

number   of  500    on  the  ap^TOtei  iit^  ■,  B.\\d  tlicugh  endowec^ 
W/ith  no  ecHutitatMHiaL  povaca,  fi«u  ftu^lbonbj  -waaTOiaiqf^iji^ 
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the  diet,  and  their  decrees  obeyetl  by  all  the  states  of  the  con- 
federacy. Their  business  was  properly  confined  to  taking  the 
necessary  steps  for  assembling  a  German  Parliament;  but  there 
was  among  them  an  ultra- party,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
Baden  radicals,  who  asserted  the  power  of  the  provisional  Parlia- 
ment to  determine  tlie  future  constitution  of  Gennaiiy,  and  who 
declared  themselves  for  a  republic.  The  majority,  however,  were 
for  a  monarchical  fonn  ;  and  named  a  committee  of  fiftj-,  to  labour 
in  conjunction  with  the  German  Diet  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
federal  constitution.  With  tiiis  view  it  was  resolved  that  a 
constituent  assembly  should  be  aammoned  to  meet  at  Frankfort 
in  the  following  May.  Meanwhile  the  republican  party,  exas- 
perated by  their  defeat,  ojjenly  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
under  the  leadership  of  Hecker  and  Struve,  and  proclaimed  a 
republic  in  Constance.  Tiicy  attempted  to  support  this  ridicu- 
lous project  with  1200  men  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  General 
vonG^:em,  at  the  head  of  some  troops  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, fell  in  with  them  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  tliem  to  lay  down  tiieir  arms ;  but  as  be  retired  from  tlie 
coiiference  the  whole  line  of  the  insurgents  fired  upon  and  killed 
him.  His  troops  were  struck  with  a  momentary  panic;  but 
rallying  immediately,  ctiarged  and  routed  the  iosurgenta,  who 
were  at  length  completely  dispersed.  On  tlie  18th  of  May 
the  COTistitiient  araembly  met  in  the  Paulskirche  at  Frankfort, 
when  Baron  von  Gagem  was  elected  president.  The  result  of  its 
deliberation  was  that  a  provisional  central  government  should  be 
established,  and  with  that  view  it  elected  the  Archduke  John  of 
Austria,  the  emperor's  brother,  to  be  Vicar  of  the  Empire.  A 
deputation  of  the  assembly  proceeded  to  Vienna,  to  ofier  that 
dignity  to  the  Archduke,  by  whom  it  was  accepted  on  the  5th 
July.  On  the  12th  the  German  Diet  declared  iLi  abdication  of 
its  functions,  wliich  were  now  vested  in  the  Vicar  ;  but  the  con- 
stituent assembly  continued  to  sit. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on,  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment had  spread  not  only  into  the  kingdoms  under  the  Austrian 
away,  but  even  to  Vienna  itself.  The  news  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion excited  a  rebellion  in  Lombardy,  and  soon  afterwards  in 
Hungary.  In  spite  uf  the  absolute  policy  of  I'riuce  Metieruich, 
Hungary  still  enjoyed  a  constitutional  government.  On  the  and 
of  March,  1848,  Kossuth  pronounced  a  violent  Philippic  against 
the  Auatriaii  govermnent,  in  the  HuogKriMl  fet.    Ha  »jB»i&  ^ 
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produced  a  great  setiBation  at  Vienna.  The  people  rose  on  tlife 
13ih,  and  demanded  the  dismissal  of  Prince  Metteraich,  wia 
uas  compelled  to  resign.  Tlie  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  who  hst 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Austria  in  1835,  made  other 
concessions,  and  promised  a  constitution.  When  the  latter 
peared,  however,  it  was  rejected  by  the  people,  chiefly  on  the  grounj 
that  they  had  not  been  consulted  in  tlie  I'umiation  of  it.  Il 
accordingly  withdrawn,  and  constituent  chambers  promised  ;  bdt 
the  populace  of  Vienna,  led  on  by  the  aula,  or  univeirsity,  bad 
now  assumed  so  threatening  a  posture,  that  the  emperor  consulted 
his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  family,  by  flying  to  Innsbruck  otf 
the  18th  of  May.  But  no  disturbances  of  any  moment  foUowei 
Loyal  addresses  poured  in  from  the  provinces ;  and  e^'en  Hun- 
garian envoys  came  to  submit  the  decision  of  their  quorrek  to  tlw 
fugitive  monarch.  Tlie  Bohemians  alone  displayed  a  wish  to  be 
separated  from  the  common  state  i  and  under  the  pretext  that  tlie 
loyal  provinces  must  be  separated  from  the  rebellious  ones, 
established  a  provisional  government  at  I'rague.  On  the  3lsl  of 
May  a  great  >Sclavonian  congress  met  in  that  city.  It  wW 
followed  by  riots,  in  which  the  wife  of  Prince  Windisch  Grati 
was  shot  whilst  looking  out  at  the  window  of  her  hotel.  At  tto 
end  of  a  few  days  the  disturbances  were  quelled. 

The  promised  Austrian  constituent  diet  assembled  on  the  22nd 
July.  It  formed  a  complete  Babel,  in  which  were  heard  the 
dialects  of  Germany,  Italy,  Poland,  Bohemia,  lUyria,  and  olliM 
provinces.  The  diet  sent  a  deputation  to  Innsbruck  to  request 
the  emperor  to  return,  who  arrived  at  Vienna  on  the  12th  of 
August.  Meanwhile  the  discontents  of  Hungary  had  gone  op 
increasing.  Ferdinand  had  granted  the  Hungarians  a  separati! 
ministry,  a  union  with  Transylvania,  and  the  reforms  demandeil 
by  the  diet.  But  the  Hungarians  refused  nil  liability  to  ibe 
national  debt  of  the  empire  and  to  Ihe  king's  privy  purse — point* 
which  Austria  was  not  inclined  to  abandon.  On  the  11th  July 
Kossuth  obtained  a  vote  of  the  diet  for  raising  100.000  men  and 
forty-two  millions  of  tlorins.  The  Austrian  ministry  refused  lo 
ratify  this  vote  on  Ihe  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rights  of 
the  general  monarchy.  Hereupon  the  Hungarians,  passing  hy 
the  emperor,  appealed  to  the  diet  then  sitting  at  Viemia;  but 
their  deputation  was  refused  access.  Ferdinand  now  resolved  lu 
appeal  to  arms.  On  the  4lh  October  the  Ban  Jellachich,  the 
rJeader  of  tiu)  Croats,  <nW>  \<«ie  a.\et.«&  \o  \hn  \ne«7aamiBB  «( 
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Croatia  and  Transylvania  with  Hungary,  was  aJipoiutcU  to  com- 
iiiaiiil  the  army  against  that  country.  Symptoms  of  unwilling- 
ness to  march  against  the  Hungarians  were,  however,  observed  in 
some  of  the  German  and  Italian  regiments.  Popular  orators  ad- 
dressed the  people,  and  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  rise  at 
once  they  would  lose  their  nationality  together  with  their  free- 
dom, since  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  camarilla,  and 
the  diet  sold  and  devoted  to  Sclavouiaiiism.  One  of  the  most 
widely-circulated  newspapers  hinted  at  a  conspiracy,  and  told  the 
people  that  they  would  find  tlie  proo6  of  it  in  the  cabinet  of 
Count  Lalour,  the  minister  at  war.  On  the  following  day  it  was 
resolved  in  a  meeting  of  students  and  mechanics  not  to  permit 
any  troops  to  leave  Vienna,  On  the  6th  of  October  a  German 
battalion,  accompanied  by  cuirassiers,  which  had  proceeded  to  the 
railroad  station  en  route  for  Hungary,  found  the  place  filled  with 
students  and  burgher  guards.  With  tliese  the  soldiers  fraternised, 
and  the  cuirassiers  were  obliged  to  retreat.  A  Polish  regiment 
tliat  followed  was  unexpectedly  attacked,  and,  after  losing  ils 
conmiauder  and  four  guns,  obliged  to  retreat.  A  fearful  struggle 
took  place  on  the  Steplians-platz,  which  had  been  seized  by  some 
of  the  burgher  guard  in  order  to  prevent  the  alarm-bell  irom 
being  rung.  These  men  were  driven  back  into  the  church,  in  tlie 
nave,  galleries,  and  even  before  the  high  altar  of  which  a  bloody 
battle  ensued,  which  lasted  till  the  greater  part  of  the  guard  were 
either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  The  rioters  now  proceeded  to- 
wards tiie  war-office,  which  was  entered,  Latour,  the  old  minister 
at  war,  killed,  his  body  stripped,  and  suspended  to  one  of  the 
lamp-posts  in  the  square :  all  tiie  other  ministers  but  two  fled. 
On  all  sides  were  to  be  seen  the  members  of  the  diet  and  the 
richer  citizens  hurrying  from  Vienna.  On  the  next  morning 
the  emperor  himself  followed  their  example  and  quitted  Sch5n- 
brunn,  after  addressing,  in  a  liand  scarcely  legible,  a  note  of  re- 
monstrance to  the  diet.  Escorted  by  a  battalion  of  Hess  infantry 
lie  proceeded  to  OlmDtz,  and  was  everywhere  well  received  by 
the  peasantry.  Shortly  afterwards  an  imperial  proclamation  ap- 
peared for  tiie  reduction  of  Vienna  by  force  of  arms,  and  tlw 
punishment  of  the  murderers  of  Count  Latour.  Prince  Windisch- 
Gratz  was  entrusted  with  discretionary  powers  to  carry  out  these 
objects. 

On  the  22nd  tlie  prince,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Stam- 
mersdotf  with  bis  troops,  sent  in  Ida  conditions.     They  were,  that 
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all  arms  should  be  delivered  up,  that  all  cluba  and  journals  shouU} 
be  BQppresaed,  that  hortagea  should  be  delivered,  and  that  certaia 
individuals  to  be  named  hereafter  should  be  given  up.  Thaw 
who  hesitated  to  receive  these  conditions  were  to  be  subject  t*; 
martial  law.  The  Viennese  at  once  rejected  the  summons  airfi 
prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance.  The  walls,  where  low,  wenv 
raised  with  sacks  of  earth,  whilst  the  gates  of  the  town  and  tlft 
entrances  of  the  atreels  were  defended  with  barricades,  of  whiok 
there  are  said  to  liave  been  some  thousands.  The  number  af 
fighting  men  within  the  town  was  estimated  at  25,000,  under  thf 
command  of  Measenhausen,  a  ^-devant  lieutenant  in  an  Austria^ 
Foment ;  a  force  which,  besides  being  ill  provided  with  a 
nition,  was  much  too  small  to  defend  Vienna  gainst  the  largift 
armies  which  surrounded  it.  On  the  south  side  of  the^town  w 
eidcamped  Jellachich  with  35,000  meu,  and  Auersper^  wi 
15,000,  and  a  large  park  of  artillery;  whilst  on  tlie  Marsc.hfidS 
was  Prince  Windisch-GraOi  with  30,000  men  and  70  guns.  " 
was,  however,  known  that  Ht&  Hungarians  were  on  the  maroft 
with  a  large  army.  The  siege  had  lasted  live  days,  when  on  tl 
28th  October  the  storming  columns,  after  being  thrice  repulse^ 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  into  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Ofl 
the  morning  of  the  29th  it  was  found  that  the  troops  were  in  possa 
fdon  of  so  nmch  of  the  suburbs  that  the  city  was  no  longer  tenabb 
An  unconditional  surrender  was  now  made,  and  in  the  evening  di 
people  began  to  deliver  up  their  anns  at  the  places  appointed!; 
But  whilst  this  was  going  on,  the  watchmen  at  the  t«p  of  St. 
Stephen's  were  apprised  by  a  cannon-shot  in  the  distance  that  tllK 
Hungarians  were  approaching.  At  this  news  Poles  with  whiH 
and  red  eoloure  rode  through  the  streets  exhorting  the  people 
resistance.  They  were  joined  by  the  students  and  mechanio^ 
the  arms  whicli  had  been  surrendered  were  again  seized  and  tM 
cannon  replanted  on  the  walls. 

The  Hungarian  army  was  45,000  strong,  with  54  gun 
hussar   regiments,   but   two-thirds  of  the  infentry   wer 
Kossuth  and  General  Moga  were  at  the  head  of  the  army.    Jeltoi 
chich  marched  against  them  with  a  force  one-third  laiger  i 
140  guns.     The  Hungarians  were  defeated;  but  their  left  wi  , 
which  had  not  been  broken,  covered  tlieir  retreat.     During  tl 
engagement  the  Viennese  made  two  sallies,  but  were  driven  bacL 
This  breach  of  cap\t\ilat\on  ^roiuceA  a.5(ffl,tful  bombardment  d 
l^e   town,  which  injured  eexecel  ua^tUaX  ^a«iMm>{^    ^i^  (J 
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3Ist  October  the  troops  forced  their  way  into  the  town,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Stephana  Platz,  where  they  destroyed  the  lamp-pudt 
on  which  Count  l.atour's  body  had  been  hanged.  Now  began 
military  rule.  Every  house  waa  searched,  and  1500  prisoners 
were  made,  all  of  whom  were  liable  to  be  shut.  This  sentence, 
however,  was  esecutetl  only  on  a  few,  amonji;  whom  was  Robert 
Blum,  a  member  of  the  extreme  left  of  the  Frankfort  assembly, 
who  had  been  eeut  oti  a  deputation  to  the  Viennese,  and  who  had 
taken  up  arms  during  the  stru^le.  But  hundreds  were  sent  to 
the  Austrian  dungeons,  and  thousands  to  serve  in  the  army, 
Tliia  last  fate  was  particularly  reserved  for  the  students,  wiio  were 
thus  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rude  soldiery,  aiid  to  the  bullets 
of  their  former  confederates,  the  Hungarians.  Thus  ended  the 
rebellion  at  Vienna. 

On  the  16th  of  September  a  serious  riot  broke  out  at  Frank- 
fort in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  the  national  assembly  with  regard 
to  Schleswic-Hol stein.  The  affairs  of  those  duciiies  had  for 
some  time  attracted  the  attention  of  Genaany,  and  indeed  of  Eu- 
rope. They  were  independent  states,  the  ducal  crown  hereditary 
in  the  male  branch  of  the  Danish  royal  family;  but  this  last  law 
had  been  abrogated  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  order  that  the 
sovereignty  might  not  depart  from  liis  own  line,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  females.  This  proceeding  was  condemned  by  the  Ger- 
man diet,  of  which  Denmark  was  a.  member  by  virtue  of  the  duchy 
of  Holstein ;  but  Austria  and  one  or  two  other  states  had  pre- 
vented its  decree  from  taking  effect.  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
Frederick  VII.  to  ttte  throne  of  Detmiark  the  Danish  government 
decreed,  in  1847,  that  Schleswic-Holstein  no  longer  existed;  that 
Holstein  still  belonged  to  the  German  Confederation,  but  that 
Schleswic  was  inseparably  united  with  Denmark,  and  was  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  constitution  and  laws.  The  citizens  of  Kiel  now  rose 
in  arms,  and  were  supporied  by  Prussia  and  several  of  the  oortheni 
statefi  of  Germany.  A  Prussian  army  defeated  the  Danes  at  Dan- 
newerk :  but  Prussia,  with  the  vacillating  policy  which  has  of  late 
constantly  characterised  her,  did  not  follow  up  the  blow  witli 
v%our.  She  did  enough  to  awaken  alarm  and  jealousy  in  Europe, 
but  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  her  plans  or  to  satisfy  the  German 
patriots.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1848,  she  concluded  a  truce 
with  Denmark,  which  was  approved  of  by  the  German  parlia- 
ment at  Frankfort.  Hereupon  tiie  Frankfurters  rose  and  endea- 
voured to  penetrate  into  the  Pauls-kirche,  where  the  assembly 
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held  its  nttings.  but  were  prpTHited  hy  tbe  Prusaan  troojw.  Thl' 
onlj-  distiiiguisfaing  feature  of  this  riot  wa^  the  cowardly  antf 
bmtal  murder  of  two  members  of  the  parliament.  Prince  FeliXt 
Lichoowskj-  and  General  Ton  Auerswald,  when  returning  from*: 
ride-  Struve  came  from  Switzerland  with  a  band  of  Swiss  aaS 
Gennao  radicals,  and  proclaimed  martial  law.  He  directed  htt< 
men  on  Carlsruhe,  and  had  me  or  two  aBairs  with  the  impend 
troops,  in  which  he  was  tar  from  diatinguishtng  himself  bj  his  pe(^. 
sonal  courage.  He  was  captured  at  Wehr  and  thrown  into  pristA 
Meanwhile  tiie  Prussian  revolution,  like  that  of  Austria,  wai 
drawing  to  a  close.  A  national  assembly,  which  had  been  sun»- 
moned  to  detennioe  the  Prussdan  constitution,  met  in  the  whitfc 
hall  of  the  royal  palace  at  Berlin  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1 84S.  It' 
was  a  body  of  400  beten^eneous  members,  &om  the  nobles  airf< 
clergy  down  to  clerks  and  day-labourers.  Its  stormy  debatn 
were  worked  up  to  a  revolutionary  point  by  the  motion  of  Stei% , 
carried  by  a  majority  of  67,  that  the  minister  at  war  should  bfl 
instnicted  to  arrest  reaetionary  tendencies  among  the  officers  of 
the  army.  As  the  ministers  refused  to  cany  out  this  resoIatioDf. 
disturbances  again  broke  out  at  Berlin,  and  on  the  14th  of  Jw» 
the  mob  got  possession  of  the  arsenal.  The  popular  fury  wM 
disarmed  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  ministry.  Tbe  assembly 
continued  its  sittings,  and  on  the  30th  of  October  passed  a  vote  to  1 
abolish  the  nobility.  The  news  of  the  rebellion  at  Vienna  gave  ' 
an  impulse  to  the  democratic  party,  and  Waldeck,  one  of  its 
leaders  in  the  assembly,  proposed  that  the  king  should  be  re- 
quested to  send  an  army  to  tiie  relief  of  the  besieged  Viennese. 
On  the  2nd  November  the  ministers  reagned,  and  Count  Bran- 
denburg, a  natural  son  of  Frederick  "William  IT.,  was  entrusted 
with  the  formation  of  a  cabinet.  The  eiFects  of  this  cliange  were 
soon  apparent.  The  assembly  was  ordered  to  transfer  its  sittii^ 
from  Berlin  to  Brandenbui^,  and  meanwhile  it  was  adjourned  dl 
the  27th  November.  The  members,  however,  of  the  left,  or 
liberal  party,  denied  the  right  of  the  crown  to  adjourn  a  c«islj- 
tnent  assembly ;  and  as  they  persisted  in  continuing  iheir  sittiugs^ 
the  troops,  15,000  strong,  were  marched  back  to  Berlin,  nixl  on 
the  12tli  of  November  the  theatre,  where  the  assembly  met,  wat 
shut  up,  and  the  capital  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  libenl 
■section  continued  to  meet  in  various  localities,  among  others  the 
rooms  of  the  well-known  restaurant  Mielentz,  in  the  LlndfO. 
^tnoag  other  resoWtiooa  tibeiy  "^a^si^  una  to  'grokibit  ths'ei 
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of  the  taxes,  which,  however,  tie  Frankfort  diet  atuiulled  by  a 
large  majority.  On  the  5th  of  December  appeared  a  royal  decree 
dissolving  the  constituent  aaserablj,  but  accompanied  by  another 
granting  a  constitution.  The  latter  was  conceived  id  an  unex- 
pectedly Uberal  spirit,  lis  provisions  were  founded  partly  on  the 
resolutions  of  the  constituent  assembly,  partly  on  those  of  the 
B'raukfort  diet.  The  distinction  of  nuiks  and  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility  were  abolished  :  the  members  of  the  lower  chamber 
were  to  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  but  a  certain  property 
qualification  was  required  in  the  electors  of  the  higher  chamber. 

It  was  tlie  fall  of  Vienna  tliat  put  an  end  to  tlie  Prussian  revo- 
lution ;  for  though  Hungary  was  still  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  it 
was  not  believed  that  she  could  hold  out.  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
who  bad  now  accede<l  to  office,  infused  new  vigour  into  the  Aus- 
trian counsels.  He  declared  his  intention  of  effecting  the  union 
of  all  the  different  nationalities  under  the  central  power  of  Austria. 
As  a  preliminary  step  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
and  of  his  brother  and  next  successor,  the  Archduke  Francis,  was 
announced  on  the  2nd  December,  1848:  the  crown  devolved  on 
Francis  Joseph,  son  of  the  Archduke.  In  the  manifesto  wlitch 
notified  his  abdication  Ferdinand  declared  that  he  did  not  feel 
himself  equal  to  the  times  ;  but  the  real  cause  of  his  abdication 
was  his  concessions  to  the  Hungarians.  It  could  not  well  be  that 
the  same  sovereign  who  had  recognised  the  rigiit  of  that  nation 
to  an  independent  government  should  set  an  army  in  motion  to 
overthrow  it. 

On  the  15th  December  tlie  Austrian  forces,  under  Prince 
TVindisch  Gratz,  marched  for  Hungary.  The  refugee  Hungarian 
nobility  at  Vienna  had  represented  to  iiim  the  reduction  of  that 
country  as  an  easy  undertaking  ;  for  though  the  Hungarians  had 
upwards  of  100,000  men  under  arms,  with  a  numerous  and  well- 
served  artillery,  and  some  of  tlte  best  cavalry  in  the  world,  yet 
the  far  greater  part  of  their  infantry  consisted  of  Honveds,  or 
militia.  Among  their  irregular  cavalry  was  a  peculiar  and 
formidable  force,  9000  strong,  called  Esikoses,  armed  with  a  whip 
ten  feet  long,  having  a  bullet  at  the  end,  with  which  they  either 
killed  their  op])onent3,  or  by  twisting  the  whips  round  their  necks 
dragged  them  from  their  horses.  It  does  not  belong  to  our  de- 
sign to  euter  into  the  details  of  the  Hungarian  campaign.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  four  montlis  the  Austrians  were  pretty 
nearly  driven  out  of  Hui^ary,  chiefly  thioi^li  the  ^lUnacdio&r^ 
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ability  and  activity  displayed  by  Goieral  Bern,  a  Pole,  and  tl» 
incapacity  of  Windiscli  Gratz.  Au^ria's  only  chance  of  saving 
Hungary  seemed  now  to  be  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Bussia. 
On  the  Isl  May,  1849,  the  intervention  of  that  country  waa 
officially  announced  in  the  Vienna  Gazette,  and  in  the  following' 
month  operations  were  begun  by  a  Russian  aimyof  140,000  men. 
Frussia,  in  spite  of  the  democratic  principles  she  had  just  pub- 
lished, allowed  them  a  passage  by  the  t^lway  of  Upper  Silesia. 
On  the  13th  August  General  Gorgey,  who  had  displayed  great 
ahility  in  commanding  a  division  of  the  Hungarian  anuy,  mrren* 
dered  with  his  whole  force  to  the  Russian  general,  Riidlger.  The 
war  might  now  be  considered  at  an  end.  Eossuth,  Bern,  and 
Kvernl  other  Hungarian  leaders,  managed  to  reacli  the  Turkish 
borders.  Komom,  which  was  the  last  place  that  held  out,  sur- 
rendered on  the  29th  September  to  the  Austriaiis,  under  General' 
Haynau,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Italy  to  command  the  Au»« 
trian  troops.  Haynau  followed  up  his  victory  with  great  cruelty. 
The  whole  Hungarian  nation  were  held  amenable  for  the  muider 
of  Count  Latour;  and  on  the  6th  of  October,  the  anniversary  of 
it,  many  of  tlie  Hungarian  notnlity  were  condemned  to  be  hanged 
or  shot ;  among  them  Count  Louis  Batthyani. 

Meanwhile  on  the  7th  March,  1849,  the  archiepiscopal  palaoa 
at  Krenisier,  witere  the  Austrian  diet  had  been  ass^ubled  for  Utf 
purpose  of  preparing  a  constitution,  was  surrounded  before  day 
break  with  a  battalion  of  infantry,  the  hall  and  tribunes  shut  up, 
and  sentinels  posted  at  all  the  gates.  At  the  same  time  the  an- 
peror  published  a  constitution.  States  were  granted  for  die  Mpa- 
rate  kingdoms,  and  a  diet  for  the  collective  empire.  A  rHnark- 
able  feature  in  this  constitution  was  the  forming  the  nobility  of 
the  Austrian  hereditary  dominions,  of  Illyria,  Hungary,  Galicia, 
Lombardy,  and  Venice,  into  a  political  body,  whose  esistenM 
would  depend  on  that  of  the  collective  empire. 

Tlie  more  Austria  pushed  her  scheme  for  forming  her  various 
states  into  a  central  monarchy,  the  more  she  seemed  to  alienate 
herself  from  the  German  Confederation.  Many  debates  arose  in 
the  Frankfort  diet  respecting  her  position  in  the  Confederstioo, 
which  ended  by  a  majority  naming  the  King  of  Prussia  aa  hew 
ditary  Emperor  of  Germany.  This  vote  was  passed  on  the  28tli 
of  Marclj,  1849,  and  a  deputation  of  24  members  of  the  diet 
was  despatched  to  Berlin  with  the  offer  of  the  imperial  crowu. 
£ut  since  the  refusal  ot  tbe  «\i&nAieEe  ^n  vote  the  supplier  tlM 
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King  of  PniBsia  looked  on  democracy  with  disgust ;  and  it  waa 
thought  that  to  accept  the  imperial  crown  "  for  the  sovereign 
people"  would  be  to  abandon  Germany  as  a  prey  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle.  Frederick  William  IV.  refused  the  empire,  un- 
less his  acceptance  of  it  siiould  be  agreed  to  by  the  rest  of  tho 
German  sovereigns ;  and  Austria  and  Bavaria  repudiated  this  act 
oflhe  Frankfort  diet. 

The  discussion  of  the  German  constitution  and  the  vote  of  tho 
Frankfort  diet  were  followed  by  riots  in  Savony,  the  Palatinate, 
and  Baden.  At  Dresden,  though  Prussian  troops  had  been  called 
in  to  the  assistance  of  the  garrison,  the  fight  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  people  lasted  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  of  May,  dmiug 
which  much  injury  was  done  to  the  houses  and  public  buildingii. 
In  Baden  and  the  Palatinate  tlie  insurrection  waa  for  the  first 
time  characterised  by  the  desertion  of  the  military.  At  Landau 
tiie  ofBcers  were  obliged  to  mount  guard  themselves  ;  whilst  the 
garrison  at  Rastadt  placed  that  fortress  at  the  disposition  of  the 
people.  The  insut^eiits  took  the  field  with  a  considerable  force, 
but  were  put  down  by  the  Prussians  after  two  obstinate  and 
bloody  engagements.  Rastadt  held  out  till  the  29tfi  July,  long 
after  the  insurgent  army  had  been  dispersed. 

The  fall  of  Hungary,  already  related,  may  be  considered  as  the 
end  of  the  European  revolution.  The  Austrian  arms,  under 
Marshal  Radetzky,  iiad  previously  been  victorious  over  the  insur- 
gents of  Lombardy.  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  who  had 
come  to  their  assistance,  having  been  entirely  defeated,  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  son,  Victor  Emanuel.  Venice,  which  was  tiie 
last  town  in  Italy  that  held  out,  surrendered  on  the  23nl  of  Au- 
gust, 1849  i  but  its  capture  cost  the  Austrians  20,000  men. 

The  question  of  the  German  constitution  still  remained  to  sow 
disseusion  in  Germany.  Prussia,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Frankfort  diet  as  constituted  in  1815,  endeavoured 
to  form  a  union  witli  some  of  the  German  states,  and  under  her 
auspices  a  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Erfurt  in  March, 
1850.  But  before  it  assembled  Sasony  and  Hanover  retired  from 
the  union,  and  the  Erfurt  parliament  led  to  no  result.  At  the 
same  time  Austria  waa  taking  active  measures  to  uphold  the  au- 
thority of  the  Frankfort  diet,  and  summoned  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  tiie  confederation,  in  order  to  devise  means  for  re- 
placing the  provisional  government  which,  by  the  consent  of  Auo- 
(ha  and  Fniasia,  had  been  erected  ad  uUerim, 
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Tlieee  difTerences  between  the  AuBlrian  and  Prussian  govern* 
intents  were  brought  lo  a  point  by  some  occurrences  which  tnak> 
plaee  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse.  The  Elector  had  appointed  a 
his  chief  minister  Hoftsenpflug,  a  man  convicted  of  foi^ry,  against^ 
whom  the  chambers  passed  a  vole  of  want  of  confidence.  They 
BubsequeDtly  refused  to  sanction  a  credit  of  760,000  dollars  whichi* 
the  minister  demanded,  but  without  condescending  to  g^ve  any  'uK' 
fbnnation  respecting  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied; 
The  Hessian  govemmeni  dissolved  the  chambers,  declared  a  stattf 
of  siege,  and  proceeded  to  collect  the  taxes  without  the  sanction' 
of  the  legislature.  HaseenpRug  was  very  much  disappointed  to 
find  that  these  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  measures  were  met- 
by  the  people  only  with  a  passive  resistance  which  deprived  hinv 
of  all  pretext  for  making  use  of  military  force.  The  Elector  and 
liis  ministers  left  Cassel  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  September^ 
allhougli  the  population  was  perfectly  quiet.  It  had  been  repre<' 
sentcd  to  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  with  the  v 
an  uproar,  and  thus  finding  a  pretence  for  the  use  of  force.  Front 
Willielmabad,  whither  the  court  had  retired,  a  decree  was  issued 
for  erecting  a  military  dictatorship.  But  this  plan  uneiipected^ 
broke  down  by  the  resignation  of  241  officers  of  the  army,  t 
whom  were  4  generals,  7  culonels,  20  lieutenant-colonels,  19 
majors,  and  59  captains.  Hassenpflug's  last  i 
quest  the  assistance  of  the  Frankfort  diet.  Austria  eagerly  seizcift 
the  opportunity  to  bring  the  question  between  her  and  Prussa  toi. 
an  issue.  On  the  Ist  November  Bavarian  and  Austrian  troop 
crossed  the  southern  frontier  of  the  electorate,  whilst  about  tW 
same  time  Prussian  troops  entered  it  on  the  north.  The  whok 
Prussian  force  had  been  called  out.  She  had  ou  foot  an  army  a 
between  500,000  and  600,000  men,  and  the  Austrian  forces  weru 
of  equal  amount.  But  the  whole  result  of  these  vast  preparation* 
was  au  affair  of  outpost*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fulda,  in  whlo 
the  Austrians  lost  four  or  five  men.  The  matter  was  referred  t 
Russian  arbitration.  Conferences  were  opened  at  OlmQtz  1 
which  Prussia  laid  aside  the  threatening  attitude  she  had  assumf 
and  abandoned  the  electorate  to  the  Austrian  troops.  Shortl 
afterwards  the  Austrians  marched  into  Schleswic  Holstein,  1 
compel  the  insurgents  to  disarm.  England,  France,  and  Rush 
hml  declared  iu  a  protocol  signed  in  London  on  the  2nrf  Jatt 
1830,  t/iat  it  was  essential  to  t\ie\yi\ance  «?  -jiiwer  iu  Europe  tJ 
^       lark  should  retmn  bU  hxx  ■^ 
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Thus  were  tenninated,  but  sot  adjusted,  tbe  diSereiicis  between 
Austria  anii  Prussia  on  the  German  question.  The  causes  of  dis- 
sension still  remain.  The  ffcov/iag  power  and  influence  of  Prussia 
ax  a  German  state;  the  aim  of  Austria  to  consolidate  a  foreign 
empire,  yet,  though  thus  alienating  her  interests  from  those  of 
Germany  in  general,  to  assert  her  ancient  lead  in  the  counsels  of 
that  nation ;  the  want,  so  keenly  felt  by  a  large  and  enlightened 
portiou  of  the  German  public,  of  some  national  coastitution  which 
BBght  ensure  for  their  country  that  position  to  which  her  wealth 
and  population  justly  entitle  her ; — all  these  causes  of  action, 
though  they  may  be  suspended  for  a  time,  are  very  far  from  being 
removed,  and  must  in  all  probability  lead  at  no  very  distant  date 
to  a  reopening  of  the  whole  question. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAFTER  LXV. 

German  Literature. — A  century  ago  Germany  can  hardly  be 
eaid  to  have  possessed  a  national  literature.  Previously  to  that 
period  we  hear,  indeed,  of  two  Silesian  schools  of  poetry;  but 
Ibey  are  now  little  more  than  matters  of  historical  remembrance, 
Martin  Opitz  von  Boberfeld  (1597-1639)  was  the  founder  of 
the  first  of  these  schools ;  a  writer  whose  poetry  is  now  obsolete, 
but  who  exercised  a  beiieflcial  influence  on  the  German  language. 
The  poeta  of  his  school  were  for  the  most  part  imitators  of  the 
french,  and  none  of  them  was  distinguished  for  original  genius. 
The  second  Silesian  school,  founded  by  Hoflinann  von  Hoff- 
nannswaldau  towards  the  end  of  the  ITth.  century,  was  still 
Xrorse  tlian  the  first.  The  productions  of  this  school  were  mere 
'iipricatures  of  those  of  their  predecessors,  and  distinguished  by 
nothing  but  afieclation,  immorality,  and  bad  taste. 

The  German  mind,  tliough  not  devoid  of  original  genius,  ia 
still  more  remarkable  for  its  susceptibility  of  external  impressions. 
The  first  literary  attempts  after  the  epochs  just  mentioned  were 
not  ebullitions  of  the  national  mind,  but  imitations  of  foreign 
models.  They  were  also  divided  into  "schools,"  of  which  -vte 
find  three,  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Greek  schools.  The 
first  of  these,  modelled  on  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XI V., 
and  supported  by  the  influence  and  example  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  long  promised  to  be  tlie  only  one.  Its  chief  supporter  and 
law-givsr  was  Gottsclted,  a.  Leipuc  critic,  who  ruled  despoticall; 
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in  the  literary  Germiui  world,  and  prescribed  the  stiffest  rules  of 
French  art.  Nothii^,  however,  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the 
French  and  Teutonic  mind  ;  aiid  the  Germans  ultimately  becams 
converts  to  the  doctrines  of  Bodmer  of  Zurich,  the  champion 
of  the  English  school.  Another  class  of  writers  proposed  tha 
Greek  poets  as  their  models. 

The  most  celebrated  poets  of  this  period  were  Gellert  (1716- 
1769),  who  wrote  some  eseellent  fables  and  hymns;  Hagedom 
(1708-17S4),  who  composed  small  poems  with  liveliness  and 
grace;  Klopstock  (1724-1803),  the  imitator  of  Milton,  and  author 
of  the  Messias.  More  direct  Inutatioiis  were  those  of  Kleist, 
who  copied  Thomson's  "Spring"  in  hia  " Friililing' ;"  azid  of 
Zacharia,  who  imitated  Pope's  lighter  poems.  In  like  manner, 
Voss  copied  Homer,  Gleim  Anacreon,  and  Gessner  Theocritus. 
The  greatest  poet  of  the  period  waa  Wieland  (1733-1813),  who, 
though  an  imitator,  was  no  servile  one,  and  excelled  all  his  coit- 
temporaries  in  wit,  grace,  and  nature.  His  master-piece  is  the 
romantic  poem  of  "  Oberon ;"  but  he  was  a  very  voluminous 
writer,  both  of  prose  and  poetry. 

At  this  time  also  flourished  Lessing  (1729-1781),  cme  of  iha 
best  writers  and  most  sterling  critics  of  Germany.  Leaung 
helped  to  give  the  death  blow  to  the  Gallomania.  In  hia 
"  Dramaturgic  "  are  developed  the  soundest  principles  of  dramatio 
art.  He  was,  however,  not  merely  a  critic,  but  an  excellent 
dramatic  poet.  His  plays  of  Minna  von  Bamliclm,  Emilia 
Galotti,  and  Nallian  der  WeUe,  still  hold  possession  of  the  stage. 
Herder  (1744-1803),  a  man  of  great  piety,  simplicity,  and  learn- 
ing, was  a  sort  of  reflection  of  Lessing. 

We  pass  over  many  names  in  order  to  hasten  to  a  new  and 
more  independent  era  of  German  literature.  One  of  the  earliest 
authors  of  this  epocli — which,  from  the  excitement  imparted  to  its 
character  by  the  new  French  philosophy  and  by  the  American 
revolution,  has  been  called  by  the  Germans  the  Sturm  umt 
Urang  Periode  (storm  and  press  period)— was  Schubart  (1739- 
1791);  but  its  two  most  distinguished  authors  are  Goethe  ai>l 
Schiller. 

Goethe  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  was  bom  it 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  in  1749.  He  was  destined  for  the  law, 
and  educated  at  Jena  and  Strasburg;  but  the  early  bent  of  hia 
mind  towards  poetry  rendered  that  study  altogether  insupportable 
to  him.     One  of  his  earVitit  pioiacSAOiia  waa  the  drama  of  "  G6li 
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von  Berlichingen,"  published  in  1773;  which  was  soon  followed 
by  the  tragedy  of  "  Clavigo,"  and  the  sentimental  novel  of  the 
"Sorrows  of  Werther."  Goethe's  fame  was  now  established, 
and  he  was  invited  lu  the  court  of  Saxe  Weimar,  which,  under 
the  Duchess  Amelia  and  her  eon  Charles  Augustus,  had  become 
Be  it  were  the  literary  metropolis  of  Germany.  Wieland  and 
Herder  had  been  already  domesticated  there,  and  Schiller  was 
^Boon  to  follow.  Dining  his  resilience  here,  which  was  diversified 
by  two  journeys  into  Italy,  Goethe  produced  some  of  hia  best 
tragedies,  as  the  "  Iphigenia,"  "  Torquato  Tasso,"  "  Egmont," 
&Q.  It  was  after  his  return  from  his  second  journey  into  Italy, 
in  1799,  that  he  produced  his  masterpiece,  the  dramatic  poem  of 
"  Faust."  The  second  part,  however,  was  not  finished  till  some 
time  afterwards,  aiid  was  one  of  Ids  latest  productions.  Other 
late  poems  were  "  Reineke  Fuclis,"  and  the  domestic  poem  of 
"  Hermann  und  Dorothea."  Goethe  also  wrote  a  great  many 
odes  aiid  minor  pieces.  His  prose  style  is  reckoned  very  pure  and 
elegant  by  his  countrymen,  and  his  novels  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister  " 
and  the  "  Wahlverwandschaften  "  have  attained  great  popularity. 
The  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  under  the  title  of  "  Dichtung  und 
"Wahrheit,"  arealsorauch  admired  by  the  Germans;  but  to  many 
English  readers  they  will  appear  an  elaborate  display  of  vain 
and  often  childish  egotism.  Tiiere  is  considerable  truth  in  the 
following  character  of  Goethe,  drawn  by  one  of  his  countrymen," 
''  Goethe  possessed  all  the  delicacy  of  Leasing,  with  a  still  richer 
&ncy,  but  without  his  maidiness,  and  all  the  softness,  excitability, 
and  yielding  temper  of  Herder,  without  his  faith.  With  regard 
to  the  elegant  treatment  of  any  given  subject,  he  was  quite  our 
greatest  poet ;  but  his  entliusiasm  was  completely  egotistical,  and 
he  never  handled  a  subject  but  for  the  sake  of  portraying  and 
flattering  himself.  Just  as  he  contrived  in  his  chamber  at 
Weimar,  by  a  skilful  managenient  of  the  light,  to  present  himself 
to  the  strangers  who  visited  him  in  the  most  picturesque  and 
favourable  point  of  view,  so  aU  Jus  works  were  so  many  artistic 
Bieans  of  setting  himself  off." 

Goethe's  younger  contemporary,  Schiller,  was  of  a  more  manly 
and  simple  character.  He  was  bom  at  Marbach  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1769,  where  his  father  followed  the  profession  of  a 
surgeon.  He  was  educated  at  Stuttgardt,  and  studied  successively 
divinity,  law,  and  physic,  but  wiiout  finally  adopting  any  of 
VidiSgmg  UsntMl,  GwA.df  Dtnttaliii,  aaff.  6iS, 
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Aoae  profcajona.  Indeed  his  progn«s  in  leaniing  is  said  not  m 
hivebccaTVTT  striking;  but  he  early  discovered  a  taste  for  poetry> 
Mnmallr  itie  drama.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  whilst  smarting 
■Bd«r  the  hanJ)  diacipline  of  the  miUtary  academy  at  Stuttgardr, 
he  wrot*  his  play  of  lbe""Raiiber,"  a  piece  which  discovers 
gn»t  force  ami  originality  of  genius,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
fitile  acqnaintnnce  with  the  world,  or  vith  the  requirements  of  the 
alage.  Its  publication  caused  a  great  senralion  in  Germany,  and 
it  was  Boon  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages. 
Schiller  having  absenteit  himself  from  ihe  academy  without  leave, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  representation  of  his  piece  on  the 
Blannheim  stage,  on  the  lOlh  January,  1782,  was  placed  under 
Urest  for  four  and  twenty  Itours.  The  authorities  thought  they 
perceived  a  dangerous  boldness  in  the  language  of  the  "  Bobbers," 
and  the  Dnke  of  IVOrlemberg  forbad  Schiller  to  write  anything 
bat  his  medical  exercises.  Indignant  at  this  fresh  piece  of 
lyiwiny,  Schiller  fled  fmin  Stuttgardt,  though  without  any  visible 
means  of  support.  In  the  following  year  he  produced  his  "  Ver- 
■chworung  des  Fiesco,"  which  was,  however,  unsuccessfiil,  and 
he  was  for  some  time  reduced  to  the  greatest  pecuniary  digress. 
In  1784  the  "Kabale  uiid  Liebe  "  was  represented  at  Mann- 
heim. Though  of  thesame  school  as  the  "  Robbers,"  "  Cabal  and 
Love"  shows  a  great  advance  in  dramatic  art.  In  spite  of  some 
improbabilities,  the  bold  hand  with  which  thediflerent  characters  are 
sketciied,  the  wonderful  power  of  the  language,  and  the  deep  and 
wracking  pathos  of  the  situations,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  effective  tragedies  on  the  stage.  After  this  play 
Schiller  abandoned  his  earlier  and  more  original  style,  and  pro- 
duced in  1784  the  versified  tragedy  of  "  Don  Karlos,"  The  com- 
position of  this  piece  directed  his  attention  towards  history,  and 
in  1788  appeared  the  "Gesohichle  des  Abfalls  der  vereinigten 
Niederlande,"  a  work  which  procured  him  the  profeesorahip  of 
Hbtory  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Goethe,  Wieland,  Herder,  and  others,  and  in  1790  married 
the  Frfiulein  von  Lengefeld.  The  duties  of  his  professorship 
diverted  his  attention  from  poetry;  and  indeed  his  literary 
labours  were  altogether  suspended  for  some  time  by  his  bad 
state  of  Jiealth,  After  his  partial  recovery  he  published  hit 
second  liistorjcul  work,  the  "  Geschichte  des  30  .IHIirigen  Kriegs." 
Scbiller'a  histories  are  distinguished  rather  by  graphic  power  and 
vivid  iiamtiv^  than  by  depOa  ot  waWtvVj.    At  tlib  period  he 
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devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  and  especially  to  the  study  of 
Kant's  "  Kritik  der  reiDen  Yerimaft ;"  the  reiiult  of  which 
studies  were  hia  critiual  aiid  philosophical  essays.  He  subee- 
qu^tly  resumed  liis  poetical  labours,  and  in  1799  appeared  tlie 
dramatic  poem  of  "  Wallenstein."  This  was  followed  in  quick 
succession  by  the  tragedies  of  "  Maria  Stuart,"  "  Die  Jung:frau 
von  Orleans,"  "  Die  liraut  von  Messina,"  and  "  Willielm  Tell," 
Besides  these  and  other  works,  Scliiller  left  several  dramatic  frag- 
ments, and  two  comedies  of  no  great  merit,  namely,  "  Der  Nelfe 
als  Onkel,"  and  "  Der  Parasit."  He  also  produced  a  gjeat  majiy 
small  poems  and  lyrical  pieces  of  preembeot  beauty,  which  it 
would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  liere.  Among  these  "  Das  Lied 
von  der  Glocke"  i:i  the  l>e<<t  known,  from  its  beiug  sometimes 
represented  on  the  stage. 

Many  other  names  might  be  mentioned ;  as  the  dramatic 
poets  KotzebQe  (1761-1819)  and  Iffland  (1759-1814)  ;  tlie  Ijric 
poets  Burger  (1748-1794),  the  two  Counts  Stolberg,  Uhland, 
Kdmer,   and  others ;  but  our   limits  do   not  allow  us  to  par- 

The  prose  literature  of  Germany  presents  us  with  an  equally  dis- 

P  'Anguished  list  of  names.    At  the  head  of  her  piiilosophers  stands  the 

Hanoverian  Uaron  von  Leibnitz  (1646-1716),  who  was  likewise 

lidistingiiished  as  a  mathematician.      His  philosophy  partook  of 

W  iOtaX  of  Dea  Cartes,  and  most  of  iiis  works  were  written  in  French. 

1  Xmmaimel  Kant  of  Kiiiiigsberg  (1724-lti04},  the  founder  of  the 

esthetical  and    traniwcndental  piiilosophy   in   Germany,    was  a 

Imiter  of  a  much  more  national  character.     Hia  "l^itik  der 

^teinen  Veniuuft "  and  "  Kritik  der  Urtheilskrafl "  have  exerted 

:  influence  over  tlie  minds  of  liis  countrymen.     Kaut 

s  succeeded  by  a  long  list  of  metaphysical  writers,  who  carried 

i  transcendental  philosophy  to  a  still  profounder  depth,  but 

IfboBe  works  are  liltle  understood  or  relished  out  of  Germany. 

e  most  distinguL^hcd  names  among  them  are  those  of  Fichte, 

^1,  and  Schelling. 

^  The  natural  tendency  of  the  German  mind  towards  metaphy- 

!ol  Speculations  has  found  its  way  even  into  tlieology;    and 

Hrhere  it  has  not  resulted  in  open  infidelity,  has  displayed  itself  in 

I* rationalistic  "  and  other  theorien  which  are  at  all  events  wholly 

t  variance  with  the  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity.     The  origin 

'  "rationalism"  in  Germany  may  be  traced  to  tlie  writings  of 

I,  the  Jew  philosoplter  of  Amsterdam,     'i'tta  head  of  tha 
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^^nohool — if  that  be  any  diatitiction — is  Dr.  Strauss,  the  author  of 
^H  the  *'  LebcD  3esu."  Genuaiiy,  however,  has  produced  many 
^H  profounii  and  justly  celebrated  Biblical  critics  and  histiirians, 
^V-  htaong  whom  may  be  meationed  Moshelni,  Neauder,  Krum- 
macber,  Griesbach,  Wetsteiu,  G«setiiu»,  Bretschneider,  Schleier- 
macher,  and  others. 

In  the  successful  study  of  the  Eastern  and  classical  languages, 
and  of  philosophy  in  general,  modern  Gerniany  stands  unrivalled ; 
though  we  sometimes  miss  in  her  critics  that  soberness  of  judg- 
ment which  distinguishes  their  brethren  in  England  and  Holland. 
Heyue  in  GSttingen  was  the  first  German  who  explained  tlie 
I  classics  with  elegance  and  taste.  It  would  be  endless  to  euumerate 
I  the  long  list  of  modem  German  philolugists.  At  the  head  of  the 
1  Germau  Plellcnists  may  be  placed  Hermann  of  Lcipsic  (lately 
I  deceased),  and  Bockh,  who  still  lectures  at  the  University  of 
I  Serlin.  Bupp  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches  in 
I  genera]  philology,  and  the  brothers  Griumi  by  their  iuvestiga- 
I  tions  of  their  own  and  of  the  Northern  languages.  Among 
I  arclueologiats  should  be  mentioned  K.  O.  Miiller,  Wachsmuth, 
I  Creutzer,  Becker,  and  others;  but  espedaily  Winkelmann  (1717- 
]  1768),  whose  "  Geschichte  der  Kunst "  is  a  work  no  less  el^aitt 
I  than  profound.  In  natural  philosopiiy  and  science,  Alexander 
I  Von  Humboldt,  Liebig,  and  Ritter  stand  at  the  head  of  a  long 
"  distinguished  names.  Germany  is  particularly  rich  in 
I  liistorical  works.  Among  tiie  writers  of  ancient  and  of  universal 
I  liislory  we  find  Heeren,  Schlosser,  Hotteck,  and  especially  Nie- 
I  buhr  (bora  at  Copenhagen  1776-1831),  whose  "  BOmische  Gea- 
I  ehichte "  forms  an  epoch  in  historical  literature.  Among  the 
I  writers  of  modem  history  may  be  noted  Joliannes  von  Miiller, 
I  lArchenholz,  Mentzel,  Ranke,  von  Raumer.  In  critician  the 
'  Iwo  Schlegels  stand  distinguished.  Among  the  writers  of  novels 
imances  are  Tieck,  Fouqui5,  Novalis,  J.  P.  Richter,  Musiius, 
Hoffmann,  La  Fontaine,  and  numerous  others.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  both  tedious  and  useless  to  extend  a  list  of  names  which 
could  after  all  convey  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  achieve- 
s  of  the  Germans  in  the  various  departments  of  literature ; 
and  the  preceding  scanty  details  must  be  regarded  only  as  aketch- 
[  iag  out  as  it  were  the  main  headlands  and  promontories  of  literary 
ffennany. 
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Adalcibidb,  33 

Anerswald,  general  Von,  172                     1 
Augsburg,  diet  of,  267                                     1 

Adelbert,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  86 

Adoiphus  of  Nassau,  171 

,  peaeeof,  291                                    1 

Adrian  of  Utrecht,  pope,  260 

AuguBline  monks,  235 

^neas  Sjlvius,  291 

AugustaB  CtEsar,  5 

ASduE,  IB 

Augustus  of  Sasony,  king  of  Po- 

Aeues, regent  of  Genonnj,  94 

land,  363 

Air-pump,  invention  of  the.  345 

Aulio  Council,  226 

Aix,  defeat  of  the  Germans  at,  3 

Aii-la-Chapelle,  founded,  45 

Austria  declares  war  against  Napo- 
leon,  43Si   extent  o^  its  empin.. 

Alaric  13 

All>ertof  Austria,  172,174 

the  Bear,  113 

of  Brandenburg.  291 

Austrian  empire,  origin  of,  412 

of  Culmbaeh,  2B4 

Avars,  53 

^Of  Prussia,  258 

AzjoofMilan,  83 

lAlboiB,  25 

Baden,  insurrection  in,  475 

Baldwin,  count  of  Ftanden>,  108 

■Wfonso  of  Castile,  157 

,  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  kings  of 

■jAlexaoder,  emperor,  415 

Jerusalem,  114 

H^Uied    monarchs    -.isit    England, 

Banner,  general,  335 

Basilica  at  Trives,  18 

■dUlileration  (in  laws).  29 

Basle,   couucil  of,   214,  217;  peace 

of,  406 

Balthyat.i,  count,  474 

Balde  of  Ail  in  Provence,  3  , 

HAn^H^tinB,  256,  363 

Ais-la-Chapelle,  76 

Andernach,  69 

Antioch,  109 

Arois  sur  Aube,  4S1 

Ajpern,  423 

Kl^toniuns,  M.  Anrelina,  10 

Aucrsbidt,  416 

Autterliti,  411 

^1  Arcbileclare,  79,  1G4 

Bautzen,  434 

Beuevenio,  l.',8 

■Aniold  of  Brescia,  119 

Cortenuova,  149 

r^Aniulph  of  Bavaria,  63 

Culm,  437 

*     Artevelde,  Jib.  van,  1^9 

DennewiW,  438 

Dresden,  437 

AUnW;  U 

Kjlaii,  418 

AtbHBrie,  17 

Ftadenheim,  lua 

^J£mi£:K^  :^^^B> 

FootenaTi,  51    ^^^^^^^ 
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Battle  of  Friedland,  418 

Grona,  102 

Gross  Beereo,  436 

Ilastenbek,  381 

Hochkirch,  383 

HohenlindeD,  409 

— —  Jemappes,  405 
Jena,  416 

Katzbach,  436 

Keuschberg,  65 

Kollin,  381 

■  KuDueredorf,  383 

-  hannen  Salza,  91 

Ijbl  Rothi^re,  449 

The  Lech,  71 

Leipsic,  321,  438,  444 

■  Liegnitz,  151 
.     '          Ligny,  454 

Lowositz,  380 

Lutter,  313 

Lutzen,  329,  433 

Malplaquet,  360 

Marengo,  409 

Minden,  383 

■  Montereau,  450 

Muhlberg,  285 

Muhldorf;  184 

the  Neckar,  102 

Oppenheim,  156 

Oudenaarde,  360 

Pavia,  260 

Prague,  212,  214 

Nordlingen,  338 

— —  Quatre  Bras,  455 

Kamilies,  360 

Rivoli,  406 

Rossbach,  382 

Sarcola,  159 

Schwaderloch,  225 

• Sievershausen,  291 

Sondershausen,  65 

of  the  Spurs,  226 

Stockach,  468 

Testri,  32 

• Teutoburgian  Forest,  5 

Tiberias,  125 

Torgau,  383 

Tours,  33 

Ulm,  411 

Valmy,  104 

Wagram,  423 

Waterloo,  455 

Worms,  172 

« Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  32 

Ziilpich,  22 


Zomdorf,  383 

BaudJs,  general,  325 


Bavaria  becomes  a  kingdom,  411 

Beatrice,  empress,  insulted  by  the 
Milanese,  123 

Beguines,  195 

Bel^ca,  12 

Belgium,  independence  of,  398 

Bells,  introduction  of,  79 

Belisarius,  23 

Bem,  general,  474 

Benedict,  St,  51 

Bennigsen,  438 

Berengarius,  70 

Berlin,  taken  by  the  Russians,  383-; 
by  the  French,  417 ;  university  of, 
431 ;  riots  at,  464 

Bemadotte,  general,  408, 436 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  1 14 

S.  Weimar,    333,    338; 

death  of,  341 

Bertha,  queen  of  Henry  IV.,  99 

Berthold  of  Zahringen,  85 

Bishops,  sole  judges  of  clerical  of- 
fences, 52 

Black  death,  the,  194 

Blucher,  417,  433,  436,  450,  454, 
457,  sqq. 

Blum,  Robert,  471 

Boar  of  Ardennes,  the,  220 

Bobadilla,  295 

Bockelson,  John,  263 

Bodmer,  478 

Boemund,  108,  110 

Boethius,  22 

Bohemia,  re-annexation  of,  181 

Bohemian  Brethren,  289 

Bohemians,  defeat  of  the,  305  ;  in- 
surrection of,  468 

Boii,  26 

Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany, 
34,36 

Bourmont,  454 

Brahe,  Tycho,  301 

Brand,  Sebastian,  231 

Brandenburg,  count,  472 

,  March  p^  1 15 

Breslau  University,  4i31 

Brettschneider,  482 

Briihl,  count,  380 

Brunehilde,  31 

Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  83 

Brunswick,  Ferdinand  duke  of,  his 
manifesto,  404 

Bull,  the  Goldpn,  190 

Bulow,  general,  436 

Buonaparte,  406;  assumes  the  ira- 
^ftt\^\  wo^w,  \\^\  «tt.tftw  Berlin, 

4\1   \  N\s\\&^<fc\ft\0^)^l^tJe^<iT\j2«^ 
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B  the  Great.  41 S  ;  hh  expedition  to 

Charles  IV.,  188 

^B  ftnssta,   429 ;     fortitiea    Dresden, 

v.,  accession  of,  245:   ex- 

^V 485  ;  eviwnatcs  Dresden,  433  :  ab- 

pedition   to   Africa,   273;    abdi- 

^t  dicstes,  451  :  retuniB  froni  Elba, 

^^46S;    conveyed    to    St,    HelenB, 

VI.,  360 

■        «3 

VII.,  376 

Buren,  couut,  102 

Albert  of  Sardinia,  475 

BQreer,  481 

,  duke  of  Brunswick,  403 

BaJl;ndians.ll 

X.  of  France,  462 

Burgundj  anucxi-d  to  the  German 

XII.  of  Sweden,  362 

Chartres,  duke  of,  405 

Childeric,  33 

Chlotaire,  30 

CiesAn,  J.,  invades  Gennanj,  3 

II.,  31 

Caicianus,  cardinal,  241 

Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  307 

Calviu,  244 

Christinaof  Sweden,  351 

CaljcidnuB,  river,  126 

Church  in  the  sixteenth   ceulury. 

Camel,  aulian,  140 

228 

Campeggio,  cardinal,  2 CO 
CauouB,  institution  of,  45 

Cimbri,  2 

Circles,  dirislon  of  Gerroany  into. 

Canossa,  Henrj'  IV.  does  penance 

225 

at,  lOU 

Cities,  German,  progrese  of,  95 

Cannte,  king  of  England,  Bl 

Clesel,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  399 

Capitnlaries.  Charlemagne's,  49 

CloviE,   or  Chlodwig,   defeats    Ihc 

CapncMns,  187 

Alemanni,  22;    sole  king  of  the 

Carlm,  Papirius,  2 

Frauka,  23 

Cariovingians,  34 

Clovis  II.,  3-3 

Carloman,  38 

Coalition,  Erst  greal,  4<I5 ;  second. 

Carlshad,  baiha  discovered,  101 

408;  Ibird,  411 

Carlitadt,  255 

Coblenz,  IS 

CusEiodoms,  22 

Codei  Argenleus,  17 

Cawias,  de&al  iif.  2 

Colloredo,  438 

Cologne,  three  kings  of,   123;  ca- 

Catherine of  Bora,  253 

thedral,  1 65 

Ceiibacv  of  the  clergy,  94 

Cents.  SwisH,!!!) 

Colours,  the  German,  4fil 

Charlemagne,  acceesion  of,  37  ;  as- 

Common  penny,  the,  225 
Congress   of  Aix-la-Chapelle,    45(1, 

inmei  the  crown  of  Lombanly, 

■         38;  risitg  Rome,  ib.;  Bttacke  the 

41.1  i  of  Ch&tillon,  459 ;    of  lia- 

^^     Baxoaa,  3S :  connners  the  Moors, 

Stadt,407(  of  Vienna,  4S2 

H     4n ;  takes  Majorca  and  Minorea, 

Conrad  of  Francouia,  60 

^P    ib.;    sabdnes   the    Avars,     Poles, 

li'.,  81 

^E     the  Pope,  41  ;  demands  the  hand 

III.,  112                                               1 

H     of  Irene,    ih.;    Tiaits  Paderborn, 

IV..  156 

,  Conn!  Palatine.  1S9 

of  Marburg,  144 

m      A.;   wUI,  47;   death,   48;  lavs, 

Conradin,  159                                                   1 

■r    ih.;  militia,    ai;   church  ander. 

Concordat  of  Worms,  111;  of  Vi- 

^L   ib.;    eharacler,     53;    lomb    of, 

■f-  bpened,  77 

HCharleg  of  AnjOD,  158 

Cansiance,  Coancil   of,   201 ;    Re- 

^ the  Buld.  57 

K- the  Bold  of  Burgundy.  221 

^ Ihe  Fat,  .^.9 

^ Martel,3a,  33 

£19 
Copernicus,  345                                                i 
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CreU,  Dr„  299 

Crescmcins,  TB ;  behckded,  TT 

Crentzer,  483 

Cross  and   Snoti,    order   of   ther 


DtOOBEBT,  32 

Dante,  181 

D'Enghien,  duke,  moTderad,  410 

Decrelals,  the  false,  GO 

Descartes,  3(p5,  note 

Desiderata,  S4 

Deiiderios,  37 

Deverooz     rnarden     Walteiistein, 


De  Witt,  anoMtnalioii  t>f,  350 
Diet,  German,  460.  466,  tg. 
Dittmar,  bisliop  of  Mcrseburg,  78 
Dohna,  connl,  306 
Doria,  Andrew,  273,  S74 
DragODQades,  306 
Driisilm,  Napoleaa  at,  42S  ;  riols  at 
4;s 

Dm  BUS,  3 


XIaglb,  double,  of  Auetriii  ai 


117 


IRus- 


ick,  86 


Eok,  Dr.,  341 

Egbert  of  Brunei 

Eginhard,  53 

Elector,  the  Great,  of  Brandenburg, 

d4S;   hi«  dealb,  355;  chanu^ter, 

356 
Eleetora,  uicreaae  of,  345 
Electorates,  spiritual,  abolislied,  410 
Emicho,  coQut  of  Leiningen,  108 
England  HEEiBta  Prussia,  433;  forms 

an  alliance  with  Russia,  Prassia, 

and  Sweden,  ib, 
Eperies,  Ehambies  of,  SS4 
Erasmus,  a35;  death,  278;  cbarac- 


Erfun,  Lalier'g  ceil  at,  2 
liameat  at,  475 
Bslkoaea.  473 


Eudo,  dolcei  39 

Eugbie  Brauhaniais,  433 

,  prince,  358,  360 

EnJenspiegel.  Till,  332 

Europe,  its  atale  at  the  beginning  ol 

the  Thirty  YPors'  war,  308 
Everard,  dnlie  of  Franeonia,  07 
Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  25 
Exi'ominunicalion   of   Henry    IV, 

99;  of  Levis  of  Bavaria.  1S7 
Eyder,  the,  boundary  of  Getniany, 


Fahinqeb,  Stephen,  306 

Famine,  340 

Fausl-recht,  163;  expires,  353 

FauEtuK,  Dr.,  origin  of  the  legend,^ 

Ferdinand  t..  395 

II.,  30a;  his  death  and 

in.,  341 ;   death,  348 

I.  of  Austria,  468  ;  obdl-' 

cates,  472 
Fichle,  481 

Fiefs  made  hereditary,  SI 
Flsgellants.  195 


France  declares  i 
Fnucis  I.,  378 


ir  against  AoBtrU, 


ign<  tbeimpe^' 
noi  crown,  4i:c 

Joseph  I.  of  Austria,  473 

Franciacans.  186 

Frankfort,  riots  at,  471 

Franks,  10 

Fredegund,  31 

Frederick  Augustns  of  Saxony,  4.S2  • 

I,  (Barbarossa),  117,  119,- 

130,  127 


death,  152 
-  III., 


318; 


death,  231 

I,  of  Prussia,  3( 

II.  of  Prussia, 

the  Great,  37G,  384 ;  his  babila, 

3SD,  sqq. ;  scene  at  his  tomb,  419 
Frederick  of  Brunswick,  198 
,  elector   Palatine,   cboces' 

King  of  Bohemia,  304 
Che  Fair,  183 
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GoBsler,  shot  by  Tcil,  178 

the  Great  Elector,  34B;  bis  death 

Gessner,  478 

and  character,  355,  aq. 

Ghibellines,  83 

William  1.  of  Prussia,  36S 

Giant  guard,  Frederick  William's, 

II.   of  Prussia, 

367 

415;  abandons  Berlin,  433 

Gleim,  478 

. .    III.,   lb.;    463, 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  lOa,  108 

Goethe,  478 

464;  elected  emperor,  474 

Gorgey,  general,  474 

Frei-GerichC,  145 

Goths,  11  ;  their  religion,  16 

Frei-Graf,  146 

Gollsched,  477 

Gotz  von  Beriicbingen,  SSfi,  264 
Gregory  VII.  (HUdebranii),  92 

404  i  French  enter  Brussels,  405  ; 

XIII.,  pope,   refonas  tho 

overrnn    Holland,    ii. ;    soldiera. 

calendar.  300 

excesses  of  the,  414 

of  Tours,  30 

Fria,9 

Griesbaoh,  482 

Friedland,  dnie  of.     Sec  Wallen- 

Grimoald,  32 

Groote,  Gerhard  de,  230 

Frobn-boten,  146 

Grotiu8,34l,345 

Frundsberg,  George  of,  260,  266 

Fuggerof  Augsburg,  274 

Grumhaoh,  William  of,  298 

Fu?^ten,  8 

Goelph  of  Bavaria,  103 

Guelpbs.  83 

Gunpowder,  invention  of,  192 

GaboE,  Btthlehem,  304 

Giinther  of  Schwartiiburg,  189 

Gagem,  baron  Voii,  467 

GuEtavDS  Adolphus,  31S  ;  lands  at 

Garlic  King,  103 

Usedom,  316;  his  progress,  31 9  j 

narrow  escape  of,  322 ;  crosses  the 

Gan,  what,  7 

lihiDB,  326  :  enters  Munich,  327  ; 

Gan-Graf,  7,  50 

killed  at  Liitztn,  330 

Gellert,  478 

GustavuB  Vasa,  258 

Genseric,  15 

Gutlenberg,  John,  iavcDta  moveable 

George,  duke  of  Saxony,  250 

type,  222 

Cepit.!! 

Guy  de  Lusignan,  12S 

Gerald,  count,  40 

German  Confederation,  460 

courts,  348,  371 

HacEDohn,  478 

Legion,  410 

Haono,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  85, 

GermanieDS,  5 

sqg. 

Gennans,  ancient,  manners  and  cus- 

Hanover, seized  by  France,  410 

toms  of,  6  ;  religion,  8  ;  principal 

tribes  of,  10 

Haoseatic  league,  153,  Kjq. 
Hans  Sacbs,  231 

H  Oermany,  ancient,  description  of,  I  ; 

■      its  condition  during  the  fii^t  six 

Hardenberg,  baran,  415,  428 

■       centuries,    26;    in    13lh    century. 

Hartz  mountuins,  silver  niines  dis- 

■      160 1  divided  into  circles.  225  ;  iu 

covered  in,  75 

■       Mate  after  the  Thirty  Yean'  war, 

Harun  al  Raschid.  42 

■     342  ;  forces  of,  405  ;  ealinetion  of 

Hassenpflug,  476 

■      the  empire  of,  412  ;  setUement  of 

Jaugwiu!,415 

^-    •fler  the  peace,  460 

Germany,  emperor  of,  how  consU- 

Haio,  general,  437 

tnttd,  73 

Haynan,  general,  474 

GerstingBii,  peace  of,  91 

Hecker,  4117 

Geschlechter,  97 

Heerbann,  29 

QMna«i,4tt 

Hesel,  481            _^^^^^^ 
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HeidellKTg  catechism,  297 

"  Ich  dien,"  origin  of  die  motto,  139 

deslroyed  by  Tilly,  807; 

lllnminati,  the,  400 

meeling  at,  4S6 

Imperial  chamber,  926 

Dengial  and  Harsn,  lu 

Henry  the  Fowier,  fia 

II.,  77 

magne,  4 1 

III,B2 

Interim,  the,  289 

by  Gregory  VII.,  99  ;  does  pen- 

ance at  Canossa,  lUO;  CQDipelled 

Irene,  41 

to  abdicate,  104 

Iron  CroBS,  order  of  Ihe,  433 

v.,  104 

~V!.,  138!  tyranny  of,  130 

Italy,  kingdom  of,  410 

VII.,  1-S;  death,  I8i 

_         ■ of  Carinthia,  181 

■         or  Bn-vBria,  revolt  of,  7S 

Jahn,  professor.  430 

■       theLion,ofSBxany,  118, 138 

Jellachicb,  the  Ban,  4G8 

■        Hereyuian  forest,  2 

Jerome  of  Prague,  203,  sqq. 

■■         Herder,  478 

JeruEftlem,  capture  uf,  1 10 

■         Herman  of  Salza,  144 

Jesuits,  283,  289 

of  Luxemborn,  103 

JewB.  108  ;  perseontion  of,  lOS 

ofSIeheneichen,  124 

Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg,  334 

Hermann.    See  Arrainiua 

J<Jocns  of  Moravia,  199 

John,  archduke,  467 

■          Hermaniic  tS 

Frederick  of  Saxony,  284,  287 

m       Herotoga  (Hera.g,  d«fo),  B 

of  Leyden,  269                         i 

H       HesBe,  digturbancea  in,  47G 

Joseph  I.,  361) 

■       Hgsm  Cassel,  electorate  of,  410 

ii.,aaG 

■          Heeren,  4B2 

,  Father.  339 

Herrnhulers,  369 

Jourdan,  general.  40S 

Hwlba,  8 

Henili,  11 

"  Junker  Geoi^"  aB5 

Heyne,  482 

Justinian,  emperor,  23 

Justus  Jonas,  Dr.,  262 

Hlldergheim,  library  St,  192 

Hoffraaon.  477 

Hofer,  Andrew,  404,  iqq. 

KAisEaswEBTii.  as 

Hohenstaafen  femily  foutided,  102 

Kaminurhotcn,  63 

Holland  anncxcJ  to  France,  439 

Kant,  4SI 

Holy  Alliance.  iP.O 

Katte,  3»i.  337 

Holy  Germanic  Eoman  empire,  41 

Kannitz,  379.  390 

1               Hnmboldl,  482 

Kepler,  299,  302 

■            HungariaQ  army  approaches  Vien- 

Kins,  office  of  i"  Germany,  7 

H        Hungary  annexed  to  the  Germaa 

Kleist,  473 

■            crown.  82  ;  kingdom  of  made  he- 

Klopslock,  479 

■            reditary  in   house  of  Hababurg, 

Kniphausen,  general,  331 

■              354  ;  rebellion  of;  467 

■        Hum,  invasion  of  tbe,  13 

Koniga-stuhl  at  Rhense,  1B2 

■         Huss,  John.  302,  m- 

Koruer,  Theodore,  411                      * 

■        HuBsite  war,  209 

Kossuth,  467,  470 

■        HuKen,  Ulrich  von,  331 

Kotiiebue,  461,  481 

Kremsier,  diet  at,  474 

\  lS.TOm«is!ilMv,  4Sa                                 . 

^^  Itin-AL-AajLiii,  40 

Lastsuos,  916 

Landgraf;  7 

Landfichaden  y.Necliar  Sleiusch,  169 
Landshnt,  iiniTerBitj  of,  -462 
LaoEqiifnetE,  wbat,  225 
Landwphr,  51 

Lalonr,  coant,  murder  of,  4G9 
Leagne,  cnlholic,  300 
Leagne  of  North  Germany,  399 
Legates,  Komao,  95 
Leibnitz,  481 

Leo  the  Gieal,  hU  interview  with 
,  Attila,  1 9 
Leo  III.,  pope,  41 

—  X.,  pope,  'jai 
Leopold  I.,  548 

1I„  399 

,  duke  of  Anslria,  il3 

Letter  of  Majestj,  300 
Lewis  the  Child,  (10 

the  German,  57 

the  Pious,  55,  57 

of  Bavaria,  183,  187 

Leyden,  John  of,  Zr.a 
Liberalism,  German,  461 
Liohnowsky,  prince,  472 

Literature,  53,  477 
Lollard  B,  209 

LombardE,  or  Langobardi.  1 1 
Lombardy,  kingdom  of,  26 

LocdoD,  Hanse  factory  at,  156 
Lorraine,  ST 
Lothario,  emperor,  1 1 3 
Looia,  King  of  Bavaria,  4(12  ;  abdi- 
cates, 4GG 
Louis  X\l.,  eieculion  of,  40,'. 
Louisa,  queen  of  Pru.ssia,  41(i 
Lothaire,  57 
LndolphofSwabia,  70 
Luilprand,  bishop,  7S 
Lunevillc,  peace  of,  409 

Lather,  Martin,  birth  and  educalion 
of,  231;  turns  monk,  232;  I'ro- 
feSBor  at  Wittenberg,  234 ;  jour- 
ney   10    Rome,   234;    fell,    23C ; 
Theses,  240 ;  dispute  with  Caie- 
Udub,    241  ;     excommunicated, 
*      242;  bums  the  Pope's  Imit,  ift. ; 
..         U  Wormi,   247;  oallawed,  250; 
^      carried  lo  the    Wanburf,    254, 
H,,   861  ;  marriage,  258  ;  illness,  275  ; 
HT  death,  278 ;  character,  SSO 
^RAtiow's  bisek  Tolunteen,  441 


Maceonai-i),  marshal,  417 

Magdeburg,  caplari,'  of,  3L9 

Magi,  skulls  of  the,  123 

Magnus,  duke  of  Swahia,  90 

Magyars,  59 

Manfred,  King  of  Apulia,  158 

Manners,  344 

Mansfeld,  count,  307,  314 

Marck,  William  de  la,  220 

Mareschalk,  what,  37 

Margrave,  what,  7 

Mana  Louisa  of  Austria,  423,424 

Maria  Theresa,  376 

Marius  defeats  the  Germans,  3 

Mark-Graf,  50 

Marks,  7 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  353 

Marmont,  marshal,  456 

Mars,  sword  of,  18 

Marzfelder,  28 

Massmanti,  4B1 

Matilda,  countess   of  Tuscany,  93, 

100,103 
Matthias,  emperor,  302 
Mntthii-on,  John,  263 
Maupertuis,  389 
Maurice   of  Saxc   Thuringia,  284, 


Mayors  of  the  palace,  3i 
Mtad,  how  made,  6 
Melancthon,  268,  270 
Mendicant  orderg,  135  ;  Bupuresstd, 

397 
Mentiel,  482 
Merowig,  22 

Mellemich,  prince,  434,  440.4(;2, 468 
Meyer,  Man,  154 
Melz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  annexed  to 

France,  290 
Milan,  capture  of,  123 
Milanese,  treachery  of  the,  133 
Minne-licder,  lfi3 
Minnc-suiEer,  163 
Missi  Dominici,  49 
Moga,  general,  470 
MonguS  invade  Gcmiuny, 
Monro,  colonel,  317 
Morean,  general,  406,  437 
Moscow,  Buonapurte's  re 
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Mailer,  384 

MnniGh,  4G2 

MiiDsler,  snabaptists  at.  3G3 

MiiDzer,  ThonnH,  a56,  i'!<). 

Mural,  437 

Musien»,  *83 

Music,  German  tenslbilitj  for,  39 

Napoleon  Pbamcis,  429 

NiuBes,  as 

NbvbIU.  482 

Neander,  4SS 

Nepomak.  John  of,  197 

NetberlnBds,iQdepeQdenceofthe,30l 

Neuitris,  23 

Newepaper,  firit  Germiin,  34S 

Ne;,  marshal,  437,  453 

Nicephorus,  41  ;  sends  an  enibassj 

to  CbarlerDBgne,  4a 
Niebelungeu-lied,  Itj3 
IJiebuhr,  483 
Niccea,  atonn  of,  ins 
Nobilitj,  GennaD,  169 

,  PruBiian,  abolished,  473 

Nobles'  acre,  121 
Noricnm.  S 
Northmea,  the^  58 

Odoacer,  16;  bis  dcfiiat,  2 1 
Olmiitz,  conferences  at,  476 
OpiU,  Martin,  345,  477 
Orange,  bouse  or,  227 

,  prince  of,  455 

Ordeals,  SS,  43 
Oaiandcr,  297 

OEtro-Gotbs  and  Visi-Gotha,  U 
Olbo   I.,   G7 ;    crowned  at    Rome, 
73 

II.,  75 

IIU  76 

IV.iIS-l;  excommunicated,  135 

.  Duke  of  Bavaria,  89 

ofWitleUbach,  134 

Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  liiS 

of  Horneck,  laa 

Oudinol,  marshal,  436 
Oxenstlem,  333 


Pabebbohn,  41 

Palatine,  Frederick,  Elector,  304 
Palta,  the  bookseller,  420 
PaliCZ,  Philip,  203 
Poppenheim,  33\,  S7. 
Pwru,  capitolation  of,  45V 


Parliament,  German,  466 

Parsons'  king,  101 

Pasewalk,  833 

Patrimoojf  of  St.  Peter,  53 

Panlns  DiftCODOB,  53 

Pavia,  battle  oT,  260 

Peace  of  Ali-la-Chapelle,  34B,  378; 
Amiens,  410j  Baden,  361;  Cam- 
po  Formio,  407 ;  Hubertsbnif, 
384;  Nymcguen,  351;  Paiii 
456;  PasMU,  291}  "rdigiont" 
273;  Rjswiok,  356;  Tetsdwfc 
397;  Tilait,  418;  Utrecht,  360) 
VLcnca,  423;  Westphalia,  342 

Peasants'  war,  355 

Pepin  of  Landon,  33 

Heristal,  32 

the  Short,  33 

the  Hermit,  108 

Pelrarob,  190 

P&b-Graf,  SO 

Pharamond,  32 

Philip  of  Hobenetanfen,  133 

Piccoluomini,  Ottavio,  334 

Pins  VI.  visits  Germany,  397 

Pleissnitz,  armistice  ofi  434 

Podiebrad,  George  of,  218 

Poland,  first  partition,  397  ;  noood 
and  third  partitions,  4IS 

Poniatorrshi,  prince,  death  o^  439 

Pope  Joan,  61 

Porta  Martis,  30 

Post  olEce  established,  SSS 

Potato  war,  397 

PragmaUo  sancdon,  370 

Pragne.  sptendanr  of.  1 9 1 ;  refarnw 
erg  of,  215;  conv^tion  of,  333; 
provisional  government  at,  468 

Presburg,  peace  of,  411 

Printing,  invention  o^  SSS 

Probus,  wall  of,  10 

Protestajits,  2GD  ;  condemned,  SG9 

Prussia  snbdued  by  the  Teatoaie 
knights,  143;  becomes  a  king- 
dom, 363;  accession  of  territoij 
to,  410;  declares  war  agaiDEt  Na- 
poleon, 416;  boundaries  of  in 
1815,  460  ;  coDStitution  of;  463 

PruEsin,  prince  of,  466 


QoiDi,  10 

Radbtsst,  marshal,  476 
\  RaWrofcda,  German,  464 
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Bas'adl,  murder  of  French  pltfnipo- 

Sand,  th*  sludent,  461 

tentiariE!  at,  «I8 

Saions,  10  ;  their  conversion,  29 

Ralher,  bishop  of  Veroiiii,  78 

Saxony,  ancient,  39 ;  made  B  kine-              1 

RatiBbon,  di«of,  219 

dom,  413 

Baumtr,  von.  482 

Recrnits,  shU'  o^  400 

Schadlaud,  John,  192 

Schamhorst,  general,  428 

causes  of  the,  237  ;  pantomime  of 

Schelling,  481 

the,  270 

Schertiin,  284 

Eeginar.91 

Schlegel,  482 

Beligion  in  Isnlh  centary,  "8 

SchiU,  Ferdinand  von,  418,  428 

Schiller,  479 

Bogtitudon,  edict  of,  314 

Schleiermacher,  482 

Kannion  chambers,  352 

Schleswic  Holstein,  471,  476 

Revolufious,  German,  460.  466 

Schlosser,  48  i 

HhenUhconfederalioD,412i  deserts 

Schmalkalden,  league  of,  272 

Napoleon,  U9 

Sohoppen,  49 

Rhine,  campaign  on  the,  405 

Sohubart,  478 

E  chird,  CiBur  de  Liou,  132 

Schwartz,  Berthold,  192 

K  chelieu,  339 

Sohwartzenberg,   prince,   436,   449, 

Riohter,  482 

473 

R  enzi,  Cola  di,  190 

SchifedenBlein  (Swede's  stone).  332 

R  ng  forts,  40 

Schweppermann.  8<.yfried,  184 

Ripuariin  Pranks,  22 

Sohwerin,  marshal,  381 

Ritter,  482 

Sclavonians,  26 

Ritter-poeaie,  163 

,  congress  oi,  *30 

Robert,  king  of  Naples,  181 

Sratists,  187 

Robert,  of  Normandy,  108 

Scott.  Michael,  143 

Roland,  40;  status  of,  96 

Scultelus,  305 

RoUo,  58 

Secret  Tribunal.    SeeVehme 

Roman  proTinces  in  Germany,  12 

Segestes,  4 

Home,  uken  by  Alaric,  1 3  i  by  Gen- 

Serfs.  7 

seric,  15;  by  Frederick  I.,   120; 

Seven  Years'  war,  379 

by  George  of  Frundsberg,  260, 

Sickingen,  Frann  von,  251 
Sicilian  Vespers,  160 

RonceaTallcs,  40 

Sigismund,  emperor,  199 

Rosicruciana,  345 

Simeon,  Sl„  20 

Roswitha  of  Gandcrsheim,  79 

Silanns,  Junius,  2 

Rotleck,  132 

Silesian  school,  477 

RUdiger,  general,  474 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  167 

Silvester  II.,  77 

1I„  299 

Smoking  club,  368 

of  liheitifeldeii,  85 

Sobieski,  John,  354 

ofSwabia,  101 

Soldiers  of  the  Keys,  US 

Runes.  29 

Spaoish    succession,;  vrar    of   Ih 

Rupert  election  of,  198 

357 

Russians  reduce  Hungary,  474 

Spiuning  wheel,  invention  of,  345 
Stelfens,  protessor,  4fl0 
Stephania,  77 

Sachb,  Hans,  231 

Stolberg.  431 

Sagibaroiiea,  49 

Storch,  Klaus,  256 

St.  John,  kiiighls  of,  110 

Ktourdza,  461 

Saladin,  125 

Slrasburg   seized    by  the    French,            J 

Saliao  code,  27 

352 

Franks,  22 

Sti-asburg  cathedral,  70 

Saliaue  lav,  22 

S(CBass,48a 

ri 
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StruVe,  467,  472 

Stein,  yofn,  428 

Students,  German,  461 

Sturm  und  Drang  Periode,  478 

Suevi,  II 

Suwaroff,  409,  413 

Swabians,  26 

Swiss,  their  origin,  26 ;  confederacy 
of  the,  175;  cantons,  independ- 
ence of,  181;  Reformation,  243 

SybUlaofCleves,  286 


Taborttes,  211 

Talleyrand,  407,  456 

Tancred,  130 

Telescopes,  invention  of,  345 

Tell,  WilUam,  176 

Teias,  25 

Templars,  knights,  1 10 

Tetzel,  238 

Teutoburgian  forest,  5 

Teutones,  2 

Teutonic  Order,  132,  170 

Theodolinda,  26 

Theodoric,  15 

' the  Great,  21 

Theodotus,  23 
Thierry,  23 

III.,  32 

Thirty  Years'  War,   303 ;  termina- 
tion of  the,  342 
Thomists,  187 
Thor,  9 

Thundering  legion,  10 
Thum,  count,  303 
Thugut,  406 

Thuringia,  kingdom  of,  26 
Thuisco,  8 
Tiberius,  5 
Tigurini,  2 
Tieck,  482 

Tilly,  count,  305,  308,  321,  326 
Torstenson,  342 
Totila,  24 

Tournaments,  origin  of,  G4 
Trent,  council  of,  284,  290,  296 
TiCves,  antiquities  of,  18 
Trial  by  jury,  81 
Tribur,  diet  of,  59,  88,  99 
Truchsetz,  27 

"Tu^endbund,"  the,  428,  430 
Turpjn,  bishop,  63 
Tyrol,  the,  annexed  to  ihe  posses- 
sions of  Lewis  of  Banana,  \ftb 
Tyrolese,  rising  of  the,  424 


Uhland,  481 

Ulm,  diet  of,  101 ;   occupation   of 

by  the  elector  Maximilian,  36 1 
Ulphilas,  bishop,  16,  17 
Ulrich  of  Cosheim,  91 
Union,  German  commercial,  462 

,  Protestant,  300 

Universities,  191,  193 
Unknown  student,  the,  306 
Unstrutt,  passage  of  the,  439 
Upsal,  temple  at,  16 
Utraquists,  305 


Valens,  emperor,  12,  sqq, 

Valhalla,  the,  9,  462 

Vandals,  or  Wends,  1 1 

Vandamme,  437 

Varus,  Q.,  4 

Vehme,  145 

Venice,  foundation  of,  15;  reduced 

by  the  Austrians,  475 
Verdun,  treaty  of,  57 
Vermandois,  Hugh  de,  108 
Vicar  of  the  Empire,  467 
Vienna,    siege  of,  354;    taken  by 

Napoleon,  423;  tumults  at,  468, 

sqq. 
Villars,  marshal,  359 
Villeroi,  marshal,  358 
Vineis,  Peter  de,  152 
Virgilius,  bishop  of  Salzburg,  3G 
Visi-Goths,  14 
Vitigis,  23 
Voltaire,  389 

"  Vorparlameut,"  the,  466 
Vortigern,  10 
Voss,  478 


Wachsmuth,  482 

Walcheren,  expedition  to,  429 

Waldeck,  472 

Wallenstein,  310  ;  becomes  Duke  oi 
Friedland,  311;  disgraced,  313; 
restored  to  command,  327 ;  as- 
sassination of,  335  ;  character,  337 

Walter  of  Pexejo,  107 

Wartburg,  assembly  at  the,  461 

Weinsberg,  siege  of,  113 

Wellington,  454 

Wenceslaus,  emperor,  196 

Wends,  11 

Werth,  general  Von,  339 

Wessel,  John,  230 

"Wft^levu  empire,  fall  of  the,  16 
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Wetstein,  482 
Wiclif,  207 
Wieland,  478 
WilUms,  76 

Windlsch  Giatz,  469,  473 
WinkelmanD,  482  . 
Winzingerode,  general,  451 
Wiprecht  of  Groitsch,  103 
Witt,  John  de,  350 
Wittekind,  39,  78 
Wittenagemot,  28 
Wittgenstein,  general,  433 
Woden,  9 

Worms,  diet  of,  247    . 
Wrangel,  general,  342 
Wrede,  general,  439 
Wullenweber,  Jurgen,  154 


Wiirtemberg,  kingdom  of,  411 


York,  general  Von,  432 


ZachariI,  478 
Zapolya,  John,  260 
Zent,  what,  7 
Zent-Graf,  7 

Ziethen,  general,  384,  395 
Zingis  Khan,  151 
Ziska,  John,  210,  21V 
Zollverein,  463 
.  ZUnfte,  or  Guilds,  97 
Zwentibald,  60 
Zwingliy  243 
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STANDARD    SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BT  MB.  MUBBAf . 

-.    ■  • 


'8    8CBOO&    BSBTOBXaS. 


M»^^^^^^^»^^^^^<M^^^ 


1. 

A  HISTORY   OF    ENGLAND, 

From  the  First  Invasion  by  the  Romans  down  to  the  Fourteenth  Tear  of  Queen 

Victoria's  Reign.    By  Mm;  Markham. 
Sixty-eighth  Thousand,    Woodcuts.     12mo.    68, 

II. 

A    HISTORY    OF    FRANCE, 

From  the  Conquest  by  the  Gauls  to  the  Death  of  Louis-Philippe. 
Twenty-fourth  Thousand,    Woodcuts.     12mo,    7s.  6c?. 

III. 

A     HISTORY     OF     GERMANY, 

From  its  Invasion  by  Marius  to  the  year  1850. 
Sixth  Thousand,    Woodcuts,  12mo,  65. 

IV. 

A    HISTORY    OF    GREECE. 

With  Supplementary  Chapters  on  the  Literature,  Art,  and  Domestic  Manncis 
of  the  Greeks.     By  William  Smith,  LL.D. 

Woodcuta.     12mo.     Nearly  ready, 
V. 

SERMONS     FOR     CHILDREN. 

By  Mv8.  Markukh»    Second  Ed\tv«v.»    Vhan,     3ff. 


•  STAKDAKU  SCHOOL  BOOKS  (amUaued). 


y 


DK.  'Win;.  eioiTK's  school  sxctionakies. 


Tbh^SE  DlCTlOKAtt^  hare,  in  thVopinlnn  of  Classical  ScnoLABS,  cotirelf 
sapmcded  the  oloDlete  vmrh  of  ESn^Urt,  Potter,  a»d  A,dam,  and  are  now  la 
general  use  at  most  of  our  Great  PobliO  ANO  Private  Schoomj  and  as  the 
Publisher  believes  Iheir  former  price  alone  preventeii  their  nniversal  adoption,  he 
led  to  iasfte  thess  Sea  Editioiu  nt  >uch  r  price  as  shall  place  them 
in  ^e  reach  of  ETEsr  ScuDOL  AND  SbuinaKV. 


A    CLASSICAL    DICTIONARY    OF    MYTHOLOGY, 
BIOGRAPHY,    AND    GEOGRAPHY. 

SeoonJ  Edillon.     8yo.     15s. 
be  in  the  hands  of  everj  sl-HdeDt.' — Spfctotor^ 


A    SMALLER    CLASSICAL    DICTIONARY    OF 
MYTHOLOGY,    BIOGRAPHY,    AND    GEOGRAPHY. 

h  300  W»odetits. 


■  This  nbridEniml  of  Dr.  Smith's  acellmt  CLas^cal  ncUonu?  i^  bo  mnst  scceptiUi  to 
mbUc  BcbolaiA  and  prEval«  tuloTL    It  oontAina  eveiy  ctuBkiil  ntaa  that  tbc  Juvenile  pupil 


A    SMALLER    DICTIONARY    OF    GREEK    AND 
ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES. 

Second  Editiop..     With  200  WuodcutB.     Cmwi,  Hvo.     7a.  id. 

■  Admirably  sappHea  nlmig-ftlt  want— Ihal  ota  volnnw  of  purtable  alio,  eihlblOng  In  u 

-  -   -   ■-    ■  -       ibe  rtBUlt£ot\hc  MraunotvioAi!niii:bolan,'^-Jov/malttf  Sducaiitm. 

I  M-holirahip  iHaplojud  in  Dr.  Smith's  BchouL  McUoDMy  oE  AuU^oHIm.'— 


STASDAhO  school  books  (Btmtaiaei).  ' 


KING  EDWARB  Vr*"*  LATIN  GRAMMAR  ;  or,  an  Intro- 

ductioa  tu  the  Latin  Tongne,  for  Qte  Use  of  School).     Eighth  Edition. 
IStuo.     3s.  Gd. 

V. 

KING  EDWARD  Vl'^'*  LATIW  ACCIDEl(CE ;  or,  EI&-' 

meuls  of  the  Latio  TuQgue,  for'tlic  Use  of  Junior  Classes.     ISmo. 

OXENHAJTS    ENGLISH    NOTES    for   LATIN    KLE- 

GIACN,  dedgued  for  early  prafjcients  in  tlui  Art  of  Latia  VenilicatlDa  ^ 
with  I'refiitory  Rules  of  Composition  in  Elfgiac  Metre.     Second  Edi 
12m..     4s.  «. 

1IATTHI.,E'S  G^EK  GRAMMAR,  for  the  Vm  of  Schools. 

Abridgol  by  BuuiFiBLD;  rerieed  hj  RfT.  J.  EowiBDB,  M.A.,  Ein^ 
College,  London.     Setienth  Edition,     l^ino.     33. 


COLERIDGE'S  INTRODUCTIONS  to  the  STUDY  of  the 

GREEK  CLASSIC  POETS.     Designed  principally  for  the  Use  of  Tonng 
Persons  nt  Sehool  and  Colli^.      Third  Edition.     ISnio,     5s.  6d. 

MRS.  PORTER'S  RATIONAL  ARITHMETIC,  for  School* 

or  Priiata  Instmolion.     Second  Edition,     12nio.     Bj,  Bd. 


CROKER'S    STORIES    for    CHILDREN,    from   the    HIS- 
TORY «f  EMGLAND.     Fourteenth  Edition,     Woodcuts.     16mo.     5*. 


>  CROKER'S   PROGRESSIVE   GEOGRAPHT  for  CinL- 

DREN.     Fourth  Edilian.     18mo.     la.  6d. 


I  JFISHER'S  FIRST   PRINCIPLES   of  ALGEBRA.     TMrd 
Edition.     IBmo,     Z». 


JOHN  liDBRAY,  Al.'Bl.UAS.^^  ^"mESTi- 


<» 


